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Preface 

The first volume of Dr. M. R. Jayakar’s The Story of My Life 
was published in April 1958. Dr. M. R. Jayakar passed away 
in March 1959 and at that time, the second volume of the 
work was with the publishers. It is now being published. 
As Dr. Jayakar is no longer with us, it becomes my sad duty, 
as the senior executor and trustee, to write this brief preface. 
The following extracts from Dr. Jayakar’s Preface to the first 
volume describe how he had conceived and planned this work: 

The Story of My Life is a narrative of events recording the history 
of the Indian *^Freedom Movement** as I knew it in my time. . . . 

... I had my full share, not only in the political field but also in 
the off-shoots of the movement in the direction of social, religious and 
educational reforms. A record of my absorption in these activities forms 
the subject matter of my narrative and, in the four volumes which I have 
planned, a complete history of the events of nearly seventy years will 
be found faithfully based, chapter and verse, on the unchallenged testi¬ 
mony of authentic facts. 

In compiling the story of my narrative I have most carefully 
eschewed all incidents in which I was not personally concerned. 1 have 
also excluded from the narrative all matter of a hearsay character, 
except when the central incident was founded on authentic historical 
testimony. 

This volume recounts, in great detail, the events of roughly 
four years. It was chiefly after 1915-16 that Dr. Jayakar’s part 
in the main stream of Indian political life became prominent. 
After 1919-20, his importance and the degree of his participa¬ 
tion in active political life increased further. His story is in 
the nature of a political chronicle and the number of pages 
occupied by various periods and succeeding years reflect the 
increasing participation of Dr. Jayakar and the increasing 
wealth of documents and of personal contacts and impressions 
on which he could draw in writing the story. 

Dr. Jayakar has put on his trustees the responsibility of the 
publication of his memoirs. He had, at the time of his death, 
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completed the larger part of the third volume and had also 
collated most of the material for the fourth volume. It will be 
the endeavour of the trustees to give effect to the wishes of 
Dr. Jayakar and publish his memoirs to the fullest extent 
possible. 

I may draw attention to another important part of Dr. 
Jayakar’s Preface to the first volume: 

‘ In concluding this brief preface, I cannot escape striking a regretful 
note that, in writing these Memoirs, ample as they are, I have been 
able, owing to the limitations of ill-health and scanty leisure, to use 
only a very small fraction of the extensive material which has grown on 
my hands since I began its collection in the year 1905. The material is 
both extensive and varied, and, among other sources, it includes diaries 
kept regularly from year to year since 1905; files of letters—public, pri¬ 
vate and confidential—with important personages in India and outside; 
speeches delivered by various men in India and outside; records of 
Institutions—political, social, religious and domestic; files of press cut¬ 
tings carefully selected and preserved during all this long period; records 
of the proceedings of Round Table Conferences, including important 
papers specially supplied to Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and myself owing 
to the kindness of the British authorities; the proceedings of Indian legis¬ 
latures—local and central and also of the British Parliament and Insti¬ 
tutions on matters relating to India. 

As stated above, there is a large unused remnant of this material in 
my possession and I have therefore decided to leave it all in the custody 
of a public institution of repute, which has resources and willingness 
carefully to preserve this material and make it available for the use of 
research scholars of the future. . . . 

The trustees intend to take all the steps necessary to pre¬ 
serve and make available for the use of research scholars the 
extremely valuable material, so carefully and diligently com¬ 
piled and collated by Dr. Jayakar over a long series of years. 
It may take some time before these arrangements are finalised 
and the details regarding these will be made public as soon as 
this is done. 


13th October, 1959 


D. R. Gadgil 
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CHAPTER ONE 


Malaviya Conference to Gaya 
Congress 

(Feb. — Dec 4 ' 1922) 


T h e interest created about this time in Congress circles 
by the activities of the Malaviya Conference is indicated 
in a specimen letter I received from Satyamurti from Madras 
on 19 April 1922: 

I am very glad to hear that our Committee (Malaviya Conference) 
is not to be dissolved. Of course, I agree that it ought to be reorganised 
and the sooner the better, I am fairly certain that after Montagu’s and 
Lloyd George’s performance in the House of Commons, the Government 
will fail to take any steps to conciliate public opinion. I am very glad 
that Malaviyaji, yourself and others are thinking of issuing a Manifesto. 
What about Jinnah? Won’t he Join us? I do not want him to be left 
out of the first signatories to the Manifesto if one is to be issued^... 
W'e should not only issue the Manifesto but should educate public 
opinion to insist on the same.... Public opinion in England and America 
has also got to be educated; certainly in England.... A mere statement 
of demands without the backing of strenuous agitation carried in England 
will fall flat on the country. 

I agree that the immediate political future is dark. But I am certain 
the immediate future is neither for the “Moderates” nor for the “Extreme 
Non-Co-operators”. 

While this was happening in Congress circles, we in Bombay, 
the small remnant of the Malaviya Conference viz. Malaviya 
himself, Natarajan and myself, occasionally helped by Visves- 
varaya, were equally busy. We had conferences almost daily 
in which outsiders sometimes joined us for instance, Abbas 
Tayabji of Baroda and Prakasham from Madras. Such was the 
sense of deprivation caused by Gandhi’s conviction, also a 

1 
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sense of frustration amongst political workers, that we felt the 
need of introspection amongst ourselves and also consultation 
with kindred minds. We varied our activities occasionally 
with public speeches and during the year I alone delivered 
no less than ten public addresses on different occasions and at 
different places, with the view of keeping public spirit free 
from frustration and disappointment. 

I shall begin with a public meeting held on 11 February 1922, 
under the auspices of the Bombay Students* Brotherhood, at 
which there was a parliamentary debate on the question: 
‘‘Freedom can be best achieved by constitutional agitation 
rather than by direct action.** Jinnah presided. This was 
intended to be an indirect disapproval of the Gandhian pro¬ 
gramme. The resolution was moved by a member of the Liberal 
Party, who argued that direct action partook of the nature of 
a revolution. It had many defects, the chief of them being 
coercion, Gandhi*s dictatorship and the possibility of leading 
to civil war. I appeared on the other side to argue the contrary 
and stated that from practical experience we had found that 
there was really no clear partition wall between constitutional 
agitation and direct action. If a doctor always applied poultices 
and did not resort to iodine and blistering when the latter were 
needed, he would never bring about a cure, that many years 
of constitutional agitation had totally failed to make the 
Government responsive to the call of the people, so direct action 
had to be resorted to. As for the charge that direct action 
makes Gandhi a Dictator, I pointed out that it was so only in 
the event of the Working Committee being arrested, when 
there would be no one left to carry on the work. Gandhi would 
then all be alone and one could not be a Dictator in a desert. 
Under such circumstances, it was necessary for Gandhi to 
exercise powers, which, judged by ordinary standards, might 
appear autocratic. I was followed by Natarajan in a brief 
speech, in which he supported me. The motion of the Liberal 
leader was then put to the vote and was rejected by a very 
large majority. 

Within ten days of the meeting mentioned above, I was the 
principal speaker at a public meeting convened on 21 February 
1922 to celebrate the anniversary of Gokhale. Malaviya pre¬ 
sided. In my speech I stated; 
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The true Hindu theory of life is that great men take birth in an 
environment which affects them and which, in their turn, they influence 
by their thoughts and deeds. In view of this theory, therefore, a proper 
study of the life of a great man cannot be carried on in a spirit of 
dissociating him from his environment. His achievements are limited by 
it and his failures justified by the same. Viewed in this light, the hero 
ceases to be a phenomenon of isolated height. He is a creature of his 
times and has to be submitted to the tests and standards current in his 
age. This theory has one great advantage, that a hero’s life is regarded 
as an important landmark planted in its own setting. It ceases to be a 
beacon light of guidance for all future times. Gokhale’s life is, thus, an 
important landmark as showing the ideals of purity of public service 
and the humility and modesty of personal belief. 

After describing my experience of Gokhale during a long 
period of personal contact, I stated that: 

He had converted himself into a kind of a quick registering barometer 
of the Nation’s honour and self-respect and that it was his rule, as he 
often said to me ‘‘Never to revile an Indian before a non-Indian, even 
in private talk and never to exaggerate political differences when cham¬ 
pioning the cause of his countrymen against the opponents of their rise 
and freedom.” The India, that he defended against foreign wrongs and 
oppression, was the India of common and accumulated grievances and 
hardships. Differences of methods and variation of ideals, at such a time 
of defence, sank into their proper place of subordinate importance. Often 
his political opponents have wondered at the sympathy and generosity 
with which he defended Indians against unjust attacks and hostile 
aggression. He never lost sight of the truth that our quarrel with this 
system of government was far greater than our differences amongst 
ourselves, substantial as they might seem to be. His life was charac¬ 
terised by great modesty, the outcome of deep-seated humility which 
he had cultivated almost to a fault, according to some of his critics. 
Before such humility, political partisanship lost its bitterness and a 
common feeling of service to the Motherland drowned all promptings to 
be harsh and revengeful. This is a virtue which we may well imitate 
in these days of brutal criticisms and unworthy comments. 

About this time the offensive speech of the British Prime 
Minister (Lloyd George) was engaging public attention, in 
which he had described the Indian Civil Service as the “steel- 
frame” of Indian administration. In Bombay there was a furore 
over this speech and in connection with it I sent on 10 
April 1922 a message to the Bombay Chronicle as follows: 
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I am not inclined to waste a single angry or serious thought over the 
last speech of the British Premier and that, for the following reasons: 

First, because his doings and utterances during the last few years 
have taught me to expect no great truth or finality in them and 1 have 
always regarded them as the vapourings of astute opportunism. I feel 
no doubt that, in spite of the apparent firmness of his tone, Mr. Lloyd 
George would be the first to recant all the contemptible phrases and 
sentiments contained in his speech if India were to develop, within the 
next few months, the requisite strength of public opinion. I regard the 
speech as a bare>faced bid for continuance of office and a remorseless 
attempt to rally the diehard elements in England. The speech contains 
wonderful phrasing which only a wizard of his jugglery can turn out.... 

This is my view of the speech. If, however, the speech is intended to 
convey a serious or defiant challenge to this country, warning Indians 
against carrying on agitation with the view of weakening the Bureau, 
cratic hold, all that I can say is that the coimtry will accept the 
challenge. 

Soon thereafter followed the ‘‘National Week”, usually 
celebrated in Bombay from the 6th to the 12th of April, and 
I took a prominent part in that celebration as it gave me an 
opportunity of placing before the public some recent events 
in their proper context. The meeting was held on 11 April 1922 
under the auspices of the Girgaum District Congress Com- 
.mittee. Natarajan presided. The audience was very large. I 
said: 

We meet here this evening to celebrate what is called the “National 
Week”. It is a week during which we revive the memory of the events 
of the Pimjab, which occurred in 1919 and feed the currents of the 
national sentiment which is striving against a repetition of such occur¬ 
rences in future. In the language of Hindu sentiment, this week is a 
combination of a Shradha and a Vratahandha —a Shradha in so far as 
it revives the memory, irrespective of caste, creed or religion, of those 
Indians who were sacrificed at the altar of the Moloch of Barbarism 
in 1919. The National Week is also a kind of Vratahandha because it 
requires you to observe the solemn obligation of taking and maintaining 
a national vote, consecrating your life to the pursuit of a patriotic 
endeavour to alter and spiritualise the system of rule in this country 
so that a repetition of such barbarism will be rendered impossible for 
all time to come. An ordinary Vratahandha or Moon) as we call it 
(thread ceremony) is consecrated in the presence of the holy fire, which 
stands as a silent witness to the solemnity of the vow. The witness in 
the case of our national vow of patriotism is the lean and bending figure 
of Gandhi, standing in meek submission and deep humility, before the 
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Superintendent of the Jail, representing the might and power of the 
Bureaucratic administration. 

Within a month of this meeting, about 11 May 1922, I 
spoke at Bombay’s celebration of Gautama Buddha. It was 
not just an all-Party meeting, for Christians, Muslims and even 
the Japanese attended it. The Japanese Consul made a charac¬ 
teristic speech on the occasion. I said: 

This is a gathering of people of different political opinions and religious 
beliefs. We have in our midst the Japanese Consul and I emphasise the 
need of such occasions being frequently held, because humanity honours 
Buddha’s virtues only in dead men, for which it imprisons living persons. 
During the last two years, India had seen the practice of those very 
virtues which we isill admire in Buddha. We speak of Tyaga and self- 
effacement which we admire in him but do we equally appreciate these 
virtues when hximble men and women practise them, as was shown 
during events which had recently happened in this country? We want 
by such propaganda to make the beginning of a little effort to construct 
Asiatic imity, and in this behalf the presence of the Japanese Consul 
here is a good augury. Our best letter of introduction when we go to 
Japan or to other outside countries, is that we come from a country, 
the highest spirituality of which has been embodied in the figure of 
Buddha. We desire to find out the central sentiments which run through 
all Asiatic countries. We should also remember that conquest or conver¬ 
sion should take place by tenderness and not by force or violence. 
That is the spirit of our present strength. We are amidst the movement 
which typifies that struggle, but we must not judge of its success or 
otherwise from a short period of a few years. We must wait and watch 
for a much longer time. 

Then came a lull in my public speaking activities. I resumed 
them in the following August. On 2 August, the death anni¬ 
versary of Tilak, I wrote to the Press as follows: 

His was a life singularly full of contest carried on with an energy and 
vigour, which stood in characteristic contrast with the modesty and 
culture with which Nature had endowed him. He once stated to me 
that if he had been bom in more peaceful times, when it was possible 
to live with perfect self-respect under the Government of our own 
countrymen, he would never have thought of politics, but would have 
gladly accepted the dignity and repose of a scholar’s life. I still vividly 
remember the paper he read years ago on an archaeological subject at 
a meeting of the Bombay Presidency Association under the presidentship 
6t Dinshaw Wacha as he then was. The one impression he then left 
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on the minds of his audience was a profound feeling of loss, which 
archaeology and scholarship had sustained owing to Tilak’s advent into 
politics. Those who knew and studied him critically in the later days 
of his career could not help feeling that when left to himself and out 
of the regions of political warfare, he automatically relapsed into the 
repose and shyness of a true scholar. Foreign rule perpetrates many 
tragedies; but the worst of them all arises from the adventitious import¬ 
ance foreign nile bestows upon political agitation, drawing away from 
the fields of literature, philosophy and science many men meant by 
nature to be their passionate votaries. The justification of these noble- 
minded men for devoting their lives to the arid pursuit of politics lies 
in the belief, which they most devoutly cherish, that while the mass 
of their countrymen is buried in servitude and ignorance, the quiet 
delights of research and scholarship are unjustifiable luxuries, which 
they, have no right to enjoy, until the entire country is blessed with 
freedom. Politics to them is a sacrifice undertaken owing to the sheer 
necessities of the case and pursued from a feeling of obligation to their 
country. We rest our plea for Self-Government on many grounds but 
the best plea which can appeal to a cultured people is based upon the 
necessity of so ordering and regulating our society as to leave every 
man free to follow and develop the tastes and propensities with which 
nature has endowed him. The ancient Hindu belief was that lif^ was 
given to us as the best gift of the Gods, the purpose of which lay in 
the complete fruition of our natural endowments.... Viewed from these 
tests, Lokamanya Tilak’s life reached a high standard. Courage of con¬ 
viction and boldness of vision were the main features of that great 
fighter’s career, but beneath all the warring elements and the din and 
discord of political strife, a critical eye frequently discerned the tender¬ 
ness and humility of a true scholar. 

Occasionally Jinnah helped us in our public activities 
although his disappointment with Gandhi^s behaviour had not 
abated. On 7 August 1922, Jinnah and I addressed a public 
meeting, under the auspices of the Indian-Christian Association 
on the subject of ^‘Inter-community friendship*’ at the Wilson 
College Hall. My speech was as follows: 

The object of calling this meeting is to indicate that notwithstanding 
a difference of religion, Indian Christians are alive to the sentiments of 
nationality and patriotism and that they value their birth-right as Indians 
as much as their sister communities—^Hindus, Mohammedans, Parsis and 
others do. This is as it should be, because in a country like India, made 
up of diverse commimities and religions, national unity can only be 
sec\u*ed by religion being accorded its proper place, a long way after 
patriotism. It must more and more become a matter of conscience fuid 
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personal beUef, interfering in no way with the formation of friendships 
and affinities founded upon common political ideals. 

Our system of education is a very feeble imitation of the educational 
systems of England, mainly foimded upon one or two types which have 
grown almost obsolete in their country of origin. It is based upon a 
complete ignorance of the true nature of our ancient civilisation and 
culture. Its highest aim is to make the educated man an “interpreter" 
between the Rulers and the Ruled, and being thus subordinated to a 
political object, it can hardly aspire to make the Indian youth bold, 
independent, resourceful and self-reliant. Besides, its conduct is mainly 
in the hands of people who are not infrequently obsessed with race bias 
and confined, as it is, within the narrow limits of a State Department, 
there can hardly be any scope for expansion or growth, which can only 
be achieved with the aid of generous resources and not with the starved 
revenues of a “Transferred subject”. 

But, with all these vices and defects, more or less incidental to their 
alien parentage, our schools and colleges have one great advantage, 
arising out of the peculiar conditions of India. What you find in this 
coimtry, as perhaps no where else, in an ordinary college classroom is 
the juxtaposition of several races for a period of four to five impression¬ 
able years of daily companionship. If we could understand when we 
are young, the tremendous potentialities of this contact, and the excellent 
use we could make of it, our colleges would train and turn out, at the 
end of four years, young men, who, whatever their academic merit, 
have learned to feel like “Representative Indians”. I want you, therefore, 
while at college, to form large and extended friendships, to go out of 
your way to know your companions who are outside the narrow pale 
of your caste or religion, to make a deliberate attempt to know them 
as friends, with sympathy and good will, to lose no opportunity of 
entering into intimate contact with them, if possible, to know them in 
their homes, how they live, what their prejudices are, how their outlook 
on life differs from yours and why, and how far it is entitled to respect 
and sympathy. In other words, if you form, in the elastic period of 
your life, a habit of mind that will see in your comrades the Indian 
first and, a long way afterwards, the Hindu, Mohammedan, Parsi or 
Christian; it would be a good protection against the future inroads of 
bigotry, intolerance and conceit, which are so easily acquired later in 
the dusty turmoil of public life. In the quiet protection of your class¬ 
room, when high ideals of your life are daily being put before you, 
when Cobden, Bright, Akbar and Kalidas are not mere names but .ire 
soiirces of daily inspiration, it will be easy for you to maintain the 
poise and tranquillity of your mind which is so often disturbed in the 
polemics of public life. 

I am aware that the present system of education affords no direct 
incentive to the development of such a feeling of national unity, I am 
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also aware that it is nobody’s business to tell you of the common 
achievements of the Indian people. How the Hindu and Muslim have 
laboured for centuries and have poured forth their blood for the 
development of the Art and Science of Music in India. Perhaps you are 
not aware, for you are not taught this in your colleges, how Hindu 
singers have invented Ragas and named them after their Muslim friends, 
how Muslim composers of genius have composed songs recalling the 
glories of Hindu Gods. You are allowed to remain ignorant of the styles 
of architecture, which the Hindus and Muslims have laboured to perfect, 
of orders of SannyaMna, wherein Hindus and Mohammedans are equally 
welcome, of faiths and beliefs which Hindus and Muslims may equally 
profess. On the contrary, you read of a Muslim Emperor who built 
a mausoleum over his tooth, of another who forcibly married the 
beautiful wife of his victim, of a third, who rifled a Hindu temple and 
so on and on—an endless tale of barbarism, lust and cruelty. Happy 
the student whose Professor can lecture to him on the synthesis and 
reconciliation of Indian culture. 

You must, therefore, take up this work silently and humbly, forming 
friendships outside your caste and religion and thereby laying the 
foimdations of a true and broad-based liberalism which refuses to divide 
Indian from Indian. When such products are turned out on a larger 
scale than now by our colleges, freedom will not be distant. We shall 
not then be open to the gibe, very often dishonestly flung at us, that 
we want power and influence to aggrandise our own community or race 
and not for the uplift of our coimtr 3 mien. The non-Brahman will then 
cease to be afraid of the Brahmans and the astute opponents of our 
progress will find their occupation gone. This is an aim worthy of your 
effort and also worthy of those noble-minded Indians who struggled 
during the last half century to raise our education on the true foundation 
of national unity and progress. 

Jinnah followed me. I am quoting an extract from his speech 
because it will show how, at one time before Pakistan arose, 
Jinnah completely co-operated in the national effort of unity. 
He said: 

The reason why India had not self-government today was because 
there were'so many communities who lived without harmony and with¬ 
out co-operation. One of the foremost objects with which they were 
now going to train themselves up in the spirit of friendship and 
brotherhood was the political progress of the coxintry. The first step 
in the direction of placing a definite goal before the people of India and 
of laying the foundation of Hindu-Muslim unity was taken 37 years ago 
when the Indi^ National Congress was started. Till then, there were 
quarrels and dissensions among the different commuinties. I have always 
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realised that our goal would never be reached until all the Indian 
communities formed themselves into one national people. They must 
train themselves up to a feeling that they were the sons of India ready 
to stand together for the Motherland, whether they were Hindtis, 
Muslims, Parsis, Christians or Jews. Let them all determine to be 
masters in their own country and they could only succeed if they closed 
up their ranks and stood together as one Nation. The students were 
the intelligentsia of India and the future leaders of the country. They 
had to cultivate inter-communal friendship and complete harmony in 
this connection. There was never before an understanding between 
the two great commimities—Hindu and Muslim—as now in the whole 
Indian history. 

After three days I spoke again, under the auspices of a 
Committee formed for the removal of untouchability. The 
meeting was held on 8 August with a view to discuss the 
question of “Removal of the ban of untouchability in the 
Hindu Society”. I presided. There were several Mahars and 
Dheds present at the meeting. Savarkar was one of the 
speakers. There was great enthusiasm and my speech was 
received with great approval. After explaining the reason 
why the meeting was called I stated: 

It is no consolation to Depressed Classes to be told that the 
Congress has now included this problem in what is called ^Constructive 
Programme”. Unless prominent Congressmen, in their private affairs, 
and as a matter of daily habit, alter their behaviour towards the members 
of these classes, and admit them to free opportunities of social and 
religious equality, the problem will never reach a solution. In Gandhi’s 
own life you will find the singular feature, if you recall the fact that, 
as a practical step towards the solution of this vexed question, he has 
introduced into his family a child belonging to the Antyaja class and 
she is being brought up with his grand-children as if she was a member 
of the house. Many of us might have had opportunities of seeing the 
behaviour of that high-minded patriot towards that child and how his 
effort has succeeded in obliterating all sense of distinction between this 
poor girl and his own grand-children. In this fact is a great object 
lesson for all of us to copy. 

The problem is not so easy of solution as some of us imagine; it 
caxmot be solved by Congress Resolutions or the mere voting of grants 
for the education of these classes. Its proper solution will come only 
when the educated classes make a serious effort to change their entire 
outlook towards these unfortunate people. We must not imagine that 
this problem has arisen only in the present century, or as the result 
of otir demand for Self-Government. It has troubled Hindu society on 
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many previous occasions, whenever the aggressive claims of the superior 
<dasses, due to their selfishness or arrogance which high intellectuality 
often produces, had to be checked and accommodated to the growing 
ambitions of the poor and depressed. 

History recalls one such attempt, which found expression in the life 
of the great Shankaracharya, the celebrated philosopher saint of India, 
who popularised the doctrine of all creation being basically one. Tradition 
recalls a certain stage in his life, when further progress could not be 
had from books. He was aspiring to obtain Mufcti, or liberation from 
rebirth which is only a form of freedom. A voice said to him in his 
dream that all freedom can proceed only from a habitual sense of justice 
and equality, and as a step in his further progress towards the realisation 
of these virtues, he was asked to go to Banaras and await an eventful 
experience. Obeying this call, he went to Kashi and devoutly waited 
for the predicted incident. One day, while he was walking from the 
river after having had a clean morning bath and dressed in the simple 
and clean clothes of his order, he was jostled in the street by an unclean 
Chandala belonging to the lowest order called Shvapaka —literally cook¬ 
ing and feeding on dog’s flesh. 

On the Chandala jostling him, the great philosopher staggered a little 
from a sense of impurity. But before he could recover from the shock 
of the touch, the Chandala addressed him in pure Sanskrit ‘*Do not 
the Sun’s rays reflected in the pellucid stream of the Ganges and like¬ 
wise in the unclean water in my begging bowl, proceed from the same 
source? Through all the multitude and variety of creation—the small 
-ant at one end and the great God Brahma on the other—does not the 
same life endure? Through sleep and wakefulness, through death and 
life, does not the same consciousness inhere? You have taught these 
great truths to mankind. How wonderful then that in you should 
still linger the misleading distinction; *This is a Brahman, this is a 
Chandala’.” 

Admonished in this gentle way, Shankaracharya fell at the feet of the 
Chandala, who thereupon suddenly revealed himself in his true form as 
the Great God Shiva—the Corrector and Chastiser of frail humanity. 

This incident, whatever its historical accuracy, though the Chandala*8 
admonition in mellifluous verse is still extant and daily repeated by us, 
depicts the great vice of Hindu society—in fact of all societies which 
set too great and exclusive a value on pure intellectual culture. These 
are not the days when Gods come down on earth incognito to chastise 
erring humanity. But it is certain that they send down their agents 
to regulate things so that erring races may suffer humiliation for their 
sins. Who knows, perhaps, the tragedy of the Punjab, the Kenya and 
Fiji problems, the frequent humiliations which high-spirited Indians 
have to suffer at the hands of the arrogant foreigner are all God’s way 
of chastising us for our past sins. We seek cure in Swaraj. It is no 
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doubt the only true remedy; but will it come except as the result of a 
unity; which brings into its fold the lowest of Indians? This can only 
happen when he ceases to be distrustful of his educated brother, and 
feels confident that when power comes into the hands of such a person 
the destinies of the poor will be safe in his keeping. 

Another occasion arose to speak on ‘‘Inter-communal Unity’' 
on the “Parsi Pateti” holidays in September 1922. My relations 
with this community had always been very cordial and shortly 
after the Punjab massacre, through the kind offices of a friend, 
Burjorji Faramji Bharucha, I had to address, on two previous 
occasions, the Parsi Rajakeeya Sabha on problems relating to 
the future of this community as inter-linked with those of 
India. When requested, therefore, I sent the following message 
to this community in the course of the celebration of their 
holidays, through their popular paper the Sanj Vartaman of 
Bombay: 

I am happy to see that you are making these holidays an occasion 
for bringing together in this city men of different races and religions. 
It has always been my sincere wish that a greater effort ought to be 
made to nationalise our important holidays in this city. The great 
secret of the present times, revealed by many recent events, is the 
feeling which is being shared by an increasing number of public men, 
that a community of political grievances does not constitute a Nation, 
though it may form a powerful incentive towards it. We have now 
begim to realise that the foundations of a common nationality must be 
deeply and truly laid on mutual knowledge, sympathy and under¬ 
standing, involving a laborious and persistent effort to study the ways 
of thought and life of our coimtrymen, especially in those regions of 
their activity where they feel and act differently from us. This process 
of mutual understanding is perhaps easier in a place like Bombay, 
where, owing to the operation of diverse causes, people are drawn 
together in friendly contact. Our schools, colleges, law courts and the 
commercial places of business all contribute towards the formation of 
this affinity and if this process could be carried on, with more persistent 
^ort and as a set ideal of daily endeavour, there is no doubt that the 
work of nation-building will advance more rapidly than now. In so 
far as your paper is making this effort, it deserves the warmest support 
of all ^ose who share the view I have indicated above. 

In the course of my activities to produce inter-commimal 
amity, I had grown familiar with the poor working population 
of Parel in Bombay, where an esteemed friend, now no more 
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amongst us, Mr. Parelkar, lived and carried on unifying workr 
Parel is the centre of factories of the Railways of Bombay 
and many other organisations, which give employment to 
working class residents. The population is cosmopolitan^ 
though the majority are Maharashtrians. I, therefore, accepted 
their invitation to speak on the principle of “co-operation”, 
and spoke on 12 November 1922. 

I referred to the old and crude forms of co-operation in 
this country and remarked that the idea of co-operation was 
not imknown in India but the movement as such had come 
from the West and it had now become a world-wide movement. 
All the same, the movement had to be adapted to the needs 
and circumstances of each country, community or any other 
unit. Co-operation had many forms and they were not the 
same everywhere. However, on the whole, the movement was 
a growing one and, thanks to the Social Service League of 
Bombay, it had taken a prominent part in spreading the move¬ 
ment amongst the Working Classes of Bombay. Most of the 
Co-operative Societies in Parel were Credit Societies and such 
societies were imdoubtedly useful for the mill-workers and 
other classes. It is satisfactory to note, I said, that some 
fcapitalists and industrialists were helping these societies with 
deposits for the welfare of their employees, but the majority 
of the factory and mill-owners were still indifferent and 
unfortunately also the wage-earners themselves had not awak¬ 
ened to the necessity and utility of such societies. 

The co-operative movement was neither selfish nor phil¬ 
anthropic. If there was self-interest, it was self-interest of an 
enlightened character. If there was philanthropy, it had not 
the drawback of the superiority of feeling created by pure 
charity. Just like social service, co-operation aimed at enabling 
a person to stand on his feet making him independent of 
extraneous help. The goal of co-operation was very lofty. The 
competitive system, on which most of the world’s business was 
at present* being conducted, might have some redeeming 
features, but, on the whole, it led to a great deal of waste and 
engendered feelings of mutual rivalry, hatred and suspicion. 
Co-operation aimed at establishing peace and harmony in the 
world in place of competition and discord. 

If the moral aspects of the movement were not ignored, 
it should yield many useful results as by-products. It should 
check litigation, make it easier to settle disputes by arbitra- 
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tion, discourage customs involving extravagant expenditure 
on marriages, funerals etc. and teach self-respect and self- 
reliance. 

Each Co-operative Society was, in its proper conception, a 
tiny Swaraj and thus provided a training ground for learning 
the qualities necessary for the attainment and conduct of 
Swaraj. Capacity for self-government would be increased, to 
a large extent, through such co-operative efforts. 

Inequitable distribution of wealth and extreme poverty were 
the greatest evils of modem industrialism and the easiest, 
perhaps the most effective and non-violent way to check that 
evil was to extend the principle of co-operation to industrial 
concerns. Co-operation aimed at making profiteering impos¬ 
sible and at eliminating the profits of the middle man, who 
usually fattened on the labours of others. 

Under the new Reforms, the Co-operative Department is a 
^‘transferred^’ department. The people ought to be able to 
dispense with the crutches of Government help and also it is 
the duty of the educated members of the community to train 
the Working Classes in the management of their own affairs. 
They must not, however, insist on imposing their help on the 
Working Classes when it was no longer needed. The educated 
workers and the Government officers in the field of co-opera¬ 
tion should not fail to remember that the laws, by-laws, rules 
and regulations were for the people and not the people for 
them. I concluded my address by expressing a hope that the 
interchange of views and experience in this Conference would 
give an impetus to the co-operative movement amongst the 
labouring classes in Bombay. 

During the interval which I could snatch before the Calcutta 
meeting of the Congress, I pushed forward my propaganda 
against the triple boycott of the Congress, especially the 
boycott of lawyers and courts. 

Dissatisfaction with the legal boycott rapidly grew especially 
after the weighty (Report of the Civil Disobedience Com¬ 
mittee, notably in Madras and Maharashtra and I received 
letters even from important Congressmen some of which have 
been reproduced below. 

Satyamurti wrote from Madras on 15 May 1922: 

I believe Maharashtra and Bengal are falling into line with us. Do 
you not think the time has arrived when those of us who feel alike 
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on this matter should cease to deny ourselves our political conscience, 
come out into the open^ assert ourselves and decide to serve the mother* 
land, according to our best lights? “God fulfils himself in many ways.” 

I think, an earnest attempt ought to be made to educate public opinion 
on our aims throughout the country, before the next Congress. 

My reply to him of 24 May was as follows: 

You must have read during the interval, of several Conferences in 
Maharashtra and the upshot of the whole is that a Committee has been 
appointed for the purpose of making inquiries and reporting to the 
Maharashtra Provincial Congress Committee on what basis changes are 
necessary in the Congress programme so as to bring it up to date with 
a view to achieve Swaraj. On this Committee there are some strong 
men like Bhopatkar but their influence may be coimter-weighted by 
the presence of Vithalbhai Patel and Kelkar, Patel is now very hostile 
to our move. Kelkar is still balancing. Until we form a strong Party 
he will not openly join us. The Kesari has the first claim on his 
attention and he will do nothing to weaken his popularity with his 
clientele. I agree that the time has come when we must form quite 
openly a wing in the Congress, a bold, outspoken, courageous party, 
that will sell its conscience to none.... 1 am for calling a small meeting 
of a few men from the several presidencies, who think like us. I hear 
Ihe Hindu has now changed and I do not know how many more con¬ 
versions we may have to reckon with, owing to Gandhiji’s imprisonment. 
Berar and C. P. are quite strong and unchangeable. I don^t know what 
strength we have in the Pimjab and Bengal. 

Having heard from Satyamurti that S. Srinivas Iyengar had 
altered his views, I wrote to him on 24 May 1922: 

I regret that I was not in Bombay when you called here. I missed 
your speech condemning the agitation in favour of the Councils. Appar¬ 
ently, your thoughts have undergone a change since we met last. You 
appear now to have thrown in your weight with the extreme wing of 
non-co-operation and I have no doubt that you must have some strong 
reasons for such a remarkable change of attitude. If we had met in 
Bombay, I should have had the benefit of a personal discussion with 
you. Perhaps the next time you are in Bombay we will have a quiet 
talk. We don’t want to lose you if we can help it. 

In the meanwhile Satyamurti confirmed the news that 
Srinivas Iyengar had gone over and wrote to me on 29 June 
1922: 

I have been closely following the new political orientation in Maha* 
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rashtra. I do hope Maharashtra will wake up, before it is too late. 1 
am very glad to see that you agree that the time has come when 
we must form quite openly “a wing in the Congress, a bold, outspoken, 
courageous Party that will sell its conscience to none”. That is the 
rule. 1 now find it is easier to find people who will not sell their con¬ 
science to Government, than people who will not sell their conscience 
to the mob. That way may have gone S. Srinivas Iyengar, the Hindu 
and many others. But what does it matter? Let us be true to the faith 
in us. Too long have we been in the desert. It is time we asserted 
ourselves. I heartily approve of your plan of calling a small meeting of 
men who think like us. 

Srinivas Iyengar replied to me on 1 June 1922: 

You are quite right—I have been converted to the boycott of the 
Councils by the happenings after your Malaviya Conference. This was 
the easier in my case for the reason that 1 had little faith in work 
in the Councils when I entered the Madras Coimcil and less when 1 
gave it up last December.... 

I wish I am able to convert you, for I am most anxious that your 
prestige, ability and lead should be available on the side of Non- 
Co-operation. 

P.S. I hope to meet you soon so as to come to a final conclusion, 
so far as I am concerned, only after discussing it with you. 

After the fast changing opinion about the futility of the legal 
boycott, I thought that the time had arrived when I should 
put into practice what I had been pressing for several months. 

Accordingly, I started attending the High Court on 16 June 
1922. My diary entries read as follows: 

Friday, 16 June: Attended High Court. Met friends. Some glad, some 
sorry. Compared to the larger life outside, I found the atmosphere at 
the High Court narrow "and stifling. 

Saturday, 17 June: I made a statement as President of the Girgaum 
District Congress Committee at its meeting held this day, after the 
business on the agenda was over. 

The statement read: 

I have to annoimce to you that from yesterday I resmned my practice 
at the High Court. Perhaps you are aware that I have never believed 
in the boycott of Courts, Councils etc. Whenever I had the chance, I 
have expressed my views strongly against such boycott. I hear from 
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many pleaders in Maharashtra that this part of the Programme is causing 
great hardship and annoyance to those few lawyers who have honestly 
struggled to be loyal to the Congress, in spite of their differences of 
view. Now I propose openly to depart from this part of the Programme, 
suiting my action to my belief so long entertained and openly expressed. 

Though this is my intention, I cannot disguise the fact that in your 
Council there may be some men who may regard, my conduct as a 
rebellion against the Congress mandate. I do not take such a view of 
my conduct, but I can appreciate such a point of view. I have voluntarily 
made this statement to you, in confidence at this stage, which I trust 
you will appreciate and respect. I have, therefore, to request you to 
meet here on another occasion when I shall remain absent, in order 
that you may not feel in any way constrained in subjecting my conduct 
to your free and frank discussion and if it is your view that I should 
depart from my present post as President and make room for another, 
I shall willingly follow your wi^es. 

My diary entry of 19 June is as follows: 

Meeting of the Girgaum District Congress Committee. Natarajan 
present. Explained circumstances leading to my joining the Court. 
Repeated my desire to resign, if necessary. Wanted the frank opinion 
of my colleagues. 

On the 23rd of June, I sent a formal resignation of my post 
as President of the Girgaum District Congress Committee. 
The following note of which I was given intimation will explain 
what happened later: 

Council met on the 24th of June to disciiss the situation. Mr. Jayakar 
was absent as already intimated by him. Mr. Natarajan, the Vice- 
President, was also absent, owing to some misconception about the date 
of the meeting. The members felt seriously the impending loss of 
Mr. Jayakar as their President and the proceedings were consequently 
marked with grace and cordiality expressing their appreciation. The 
discussion turned mainly on the constitutional position. 

There were very strong attacks on me and my Maha¬ 
rashtrian colleagues in the Bombay Chronicle which, tmder 
its then editorship, had long evinced a marked dislike of 
Maharashtra and its politics. On the 29th, there was a very 
strong editorial in that paper. I thought it advisable to take no 
notice of this attack at that stage. But some of my friends, 
who knew my views, did not think that these attacks were 
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fair and just, and one of them Mr. Natarajan who, had been 
co-operating with me even before the date of the Malaviya 
Conference, thought it proper to write a letter on 1 July 1922 
to Mr. Oza who was the Secretary of the Council of the 
Girgaum District Congress Committee. I am quoting a few 
relevant extracts from that letter: 

Notwithstanding this open dissent the Girgaum Congress Committee 
chose Mr. Jayakar as its President and there is no question of his not 
having acquitted himself well in the discharge of his duties of that post. 
He has now acted up to the view he has always held and though in 
view of his declared opinion known to the Committee, he might have 
thought that there was no call for him to resign, yet, he has, with 
characteristic fairness, placed his resignation at the disposal of the Com¬ 
mittee. The only point to my mind is whether by his resuming practice, 
Mr. Jayakar will be less able than before to carry out the work of 
the Committee and Congress activities generally. I am under the impres¬ 
sion, that it is Mr. Jayakar’s wish and intention to adjust his practice 
strictly with reference to the demands on him of public work. 

The two items of non-co-operation which were considered most 
important and which, at any rate, made the most sensation, were the 
withdrawal of children from recognised schools and colleges and the 
boycott of Courts by parties and lawyers. Nobody talks of the first now. 
As regards the second, Mahatma Gandhi and more recently Mr. Hazrat 
Mohani, have pleaded their cause before the Courts and have done an 
enormous public service by doing so. The question of a lawyer of 
Mr. Jayakar’s eminence resuming practice after suspending it has not 
arisen, for the simple reason that so few lawyers have suspended their 
practice as Mr. Jayakar had done at great sacrifice for some time. It is 
significant that the Bengal Congress Committee is reported to have placed 
second on its list of the three nominees for the Presidentship of the 
Gaya Congress, Mr. S. Srinivas Iyengar, the late Advocate General of 
Madras, who, so far as I know, has not given up his legal practice. That 
shows, at any rate, that opinion is seriously divided in the coimtry and 
I beg our Committee to consider seriously, if it is necessary in these 
circumstances, to deprive itself of the proved guidance of the President 
Mr. Jayakar. ^ 

At a time like the present, the Congress should seek and welcome the 
co-operation of all able and worthy men and not lightly throw over 
those who have proved their loyalty to it by heavy sacrifice such as 
Mr, Jayakar has undoubtedly made and such as few other members 
of this or many other Congress Committees have been in a position 
^ make. 


On that Mr, Oza wrote to me the very next day: 
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I understand that while resuming practice your original intention was 
to make the way clear to pleaders, some of whom you said had com¬ 
plained to you about the hardship and the intolerableness of their 
position and, after some time, to take up the Congress work again» 
On this understanding the Committee is postponing the consideration 
of your resignation and it is not accepting your resignation. 

To this letter I sent the following reply on 5 July: 

1 am in receipt of your kind letter. I fully appreciate the spirit in 
which it is written. Permit me to thank your Committee for their 
courtesy in asking me to reconsider my position and to retrace the steps 
I have taken with such deliberation. While I fully appreciate their 
kind motives, I deeply regret that I cannot accede to their suggestion. 

As there has been considerable misunderstanding regarding my re¬ 
sumption of practice at the Bar, you will, I hope, permit me to state 
here a few important facts in this connection. When I suspended my 
practice some time ago I did so in order to be free to take up, as a 
full-time worker, some national work suitable to my taste and temper. 
If you remember, that was a time of great hopes and activity. Public 
enthusiasm had been greatly roused and some of us expected that it 
would be possible, with its aid, to reconstruct our national life on a 
model suited to our culture and heredity. I have devoted some of the 
earlier years of my life to educational enterprise and the prospect, there¬ 
fore, which was then offered to me of founding a well-equipped and 
up-to-date college in Bombay appealed to me. I was then requested by 
some of the prominent men in the movement to take up the work of 
organising such an institution on soimd lines in Bombay, and, attracted 
by that prospect, I decided to suspend my practice for a time and devote 
myself, during the interval, entirely to the creation of such an institution 
in Bombay. That would be, I thought, my contribution to the movement 
but I had always intended to go back to the Bar when that work was 
finished and I made my intention clear to Gandhiji. How my effort 
failed owing to the opposition of some of the disruptive and reactionary 
forces in the movement is well known to you and perhaps some day, 
when the secret history of the non-co-operation movement comes to 
be written, the matter will be made clear to the public. It is sufficient, 
however, to state here for the moment that the attempt having failed, 
it was difficult to find other work suitable to my temper and predilec¬ 
tions and, at the same time, so absorbing as to keep me fully occupied. 
I waited till the end of the promised year and as the Session of the 
Congress drew near, I and some of my friends, convinced of the futility 
of the programme of boycott, decided to tour about and educate public 
opinion in favour of a change which, in our opinion, was inevitable, 
in order to save the movement from ruin and disintegration. We did 
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some work in this behalf, but unfortunately we could not succeed at 
the last Congress in getting this programme altered though a kind of 
hollow compromise was effected, under which the boycott of schools, 
colleges and courts was thrust into the background. 

Thereafter I decided to resume my practice last January. But the 
work of the Representative Malaviya Conference held in Bombay about 
the middle of that month kept me very busy and in the meanwhile 
Mahatmaji was incarcerated. I, therefore, decided to wait till June. 
I have two courses open to me—either to continue in enforced idleness 
in a spirit of seeming loyalty to certain items of the Congress programme, 
which I did not believe were conducive to national welfare and which 
I knew, from complaints received from friends from time to time, were 
causing great hardship and misery to many families. The other course 
was to take the step which I believed to be right, which belief after 
eighteen months* experience has been considerably confirmed viz. to 
enter the Courts and when the opportunity offers itself to enter the 
Cotmcils also. I am more convinced than ever that the Courts and the 
Councils cannot be boycotted with advantage. You can do so at your 
peril. The reason for holding this view has been placed before the 
public by me more than once and the more I see of this movement, the 
more convinced I feel of the monstrous futility of the boycott part of 
the programme. I have, therefore, decided, after considerable delibera¬ 
tion, manifestly to avow my disbelief in the boycott by resuming my 
practice at the Bar. 

It is, therefore, desirable that we should separate, but before I take 
leave of you, will you permit me to make you a final request and that 
is this, that you, as the Secretary of the Council of the Girgaum Congress 
Committee, should issue an authoritative statement to the Press about 
things as they have happened. There is great need of that, for I find, 
among other things, that my speech to the Coimcil has been most 
grossly mis-reported in the Bombay Chronicle by some irresponsible 
person. The speech was made before the Council, under circumstances 
of extreme confidence, and though the temptation to write to the Press 
in self-defence has been great in the face of perverse vilifications, I 
have not yielded to the impulse, in my desire to respect the confidence 
under which the Council listened to that statement on my part. You 
will recall that in my speech I never said anything about “rebelling 
against the Congress’* nor of “effecting a breach in the Congress con¬ 
stitution**, and I referred to Maharashtra “pleaders** and not “leaders**. 

Notwithstanding this statement of my position, which I 
thought was clear and frank enough in its terms, the Bombay 
Chronicle kept up its prejudiced and unfair attacks on me 
and the Maharashtrian leaders, against whom it had by this 
time come to acquire an unreasoning dislike. Ultimately 
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matters reached such a climax that the Kesari of Poona had 
to issue the following disclaimer: 


*^ChronicW* and "Kcsari” 
Charges repudiated 
(Associated Press) 
Poono, July 4 


The Kesari in a strongly-worded article today emphatically denies all 
charges made against the Maharashtra leaders by the Bombay Chronicle, 
It complains that Mr. Jayakar was grossly misrepresented by the 
Chronicle and asserts that he was never approached by any Maharashtra 
leader to make a ‘‘breach in the wall of the Congress”. Mr. Jayakar 
referred to the “Pleaders” and the Chronicle ttimed it into “Leaders” 
and small differences regarding some items were converted into a 
“rebellion” which word Mr. Jayakar never used. 

The Kesari also asserts that Maharashtra was never actuated by any 
provincial ambition and even Sir V. Chirol described the late Lokamanya 
Tilak as the father of “Indian Unrest”. 

The abusive epithets which the Bombay Chronicle had been 
heaping on Maharashtra leaders, especially its provoking 
comment that these leaders were secretly planning to restore 
their former glory of Shivaji’s time, created such violent 
resentment in Maharashtrian political circles that many jour¬ 
nalists rushed^to the Press in Poona and Bombay as a protest 
against this suggestion. I am reproducing here only one such 
letter of protest which I thought at that time, was one of the 
mildest, being written by a Bombay man—^M. R. Bodas— 
scholar, journalist and lawyer and the son of a scholar- 
philosopher well known for his erudition and piety in Maha¬ 
rashtra. 

The strangest part of the episode was that, though the Chief 
Editor of the Bombay Chronicle at this time was a newly 
appointed Englishman, known for his courteous and urbane 
behaviour, all this mud-slinging appeared to have been con¬ 
cocted in the sub-editor’s department, where a Maharashtrian 
journalist was powerful. He was conspicuous for his strong 
dislike of the Kesari school of thought, to which he thought I 
swore allegiance. His dislike of that school was so notorious 
that at times it amoimted to a scandal. But, when I met him 
later in life, he was very much subdued and lost no opportunity 
of offering an apology for his previous recriminations. 
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Here are the principal points touched by Bodas in his letter 
to the Chronicle: 

It is an unfortunate circumstance that the Bombay Chronicle should 
think it necessary to attack the Maharashtra party bitterly these days, 
leaving aside all sense of fairness and proportion, when the party is 
carrying on its work and activities as usual. The attack becomes all 
the more unintelligible when one remembers that Gangadharrao Desh- 
pande of Belgaum, a noted loyal Congressman is bu.^y, at his own 
initiative, with the work of bringing about an imderstanding between 
the several sections of the Congress. 

Bodas dealt with the following allegations of the Bombay 
Chronicle, Only the important ones have been reproduced: 

(1) The Maharashtra leaders have been preaching a depar¬ 
ture from the considered programme of the Congress, particu¬ 
larly since the incarceration of Mahatma Gandhi, (2) The 
Maharashtra Party never accepted the principle of Non-co- 
operation, though it professed to do so. (3) The underlying 
motive of the Maharashtra Party has been to make Poona once 
more the head and heart of India and to revive the glory of 
Maharashtra at the point it was interrupted under the last of 
the Bajiraos. (4) Maharashtra leaders are proud of their old 
glory and seem to forget that, in the greater drama of Indian 
Nationalism, the scene might shift and the dramatis personae 
must change. (5) It is not for Mr. Jayakar to raise the standard 
of rebellion against the Congress. (6) Those who do not 
wholly accept the Congress programme cannot accept executive 
offices in the Congress organisation. 

Bodas replied to these attacks as follows: 

The Maharashtra party undertook the work of criticism of the non- 
cp-operation programme from the very beginning and showed what 
changes were necessary in the programme, if it was to be immediately 
successful. Its counsels were then unheeded, because the people were 
enamoured of winning Swaraj within a year. Unfortunately for all of 
us, however, Swaraj was not had within that year and, though the second 
year has run half its course, Swaraj is not yet within sight; while no 
one knows how long we will have to wait if it were determined on 
the principle of self-purification alone. The Maharashtra party has 
consistently carried on its propaganda since then and yet, for the sake 
of Congress prestige and for the sake of giving full opportunity for 
trial to the non-co-operation programme, it made the Council boycott 
successful from the Congress point of view and the lawyers among them 
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consented to suspend practice in the Courts of Law for the period of 
one year or so. The experience of the work of the Council manned by 
the Moderates has only confirmed the party’s view that the Coimcils 
ourfit to have been captured, at least for not allowing anybody like the 
Moderates to prolong our struggle by creating difficulties in our way, 
if not for hastening success. 

The Maharashtra party stoutly denies the mischievous allegation of 
the Bombay Chronicle that it started its agitation from the incarceration 
of the Mahatma, in which it is insinuated that the party is taking 
advantage of the absence of Mahatma Gandhi to spread its propaganda. 
The fact really is that the activities and propaganda of the Maharashtra 
party have been continuous from the beginning of the non-co-operation 
movement. To the Maharashtra party the incarceration of Mahatma 
Gandhi is as painful as to the Bombay Chronicle. 

The party has not shown any change of front as it has been carrying 
on the propaganda continuously. 

Even the non-co-operators from other provinces are trying to bring 
into the field of Congress politics some of the items favoured by the 
Maharashtra party. The Maharashtra party is determined to go forward 
with the hope that the day will come sooner or later when the party, 
finding itself in the minority now, will be able to command a majority. 

Where there are acute differences of opinion, superficial unity will 
do no good. It is, therefore, better that both the parties should be 
left free to bring the majority to their side and thus should try to 
achieve the end by their own methods and convictions. 

The Maharashtra party is, at present, as for many years previously, 
engaged in a far nobler and greater aim than to revive the times of 
the Peshwas. Its aim is the freedom of the whole of India from the 
hands of the foreign bureaucracy, not for its own advantage but for 
that of the country. It is true that the Maharashtrian leaders are proud 
of their old glory. But, it is not a fact that they cannot tolerate the 
glory of other Provinces. On the contrary, with the democratic ideas 
instilled in its mind by its Guru (Lokmanya Tilak) the party did 
exactly what the Bombay Chronicle indirectly accuses it of having 
forgotten. For, the party was and is ready to accept the Mahatma as 
its leader after the demise of the Lokmanya and thus gave ample scope 
for the change of dramatic personages and making efforts for the neces¬ 
sary additions and subtractions in the non-co-operation programme at 
Calcutta and Nagpur and finally gave that programme full opportxmity 
for trial, thus making room for a change of scene. And it is certainly 
not the fault of the Maharashtra party if, after two years experience, 
it should think it indispensable to make changes. 

As for the attack on Mr. Jayakar, the Bombay Chronicle twists and 
turns Mr. Jayakar’s speech. It is not necessary to say here anything 
more as Mr. Jayakar’s explanation has already been placed before the 
public. 
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Whether men differing in some respects from the Congress Programme 
can or cannot accept executive offices, can never be a question of a 
hard and fast rule, but will always be a question of fact to be decided 
on the merits of each individual case. If such men did make public 
their views previous to their elections and if still the electorate thinks 
it proper and necessary to elect them, there will be nothing wrong in 
accepting the position. In the present case, the conduct of Mr. Jayakar 
was absolutely fair and just. Mr. Jayakar himself requested the Congress 
Committee to give its considered opinion on his explanation and he 
acted in accordance with it later by tendering the resignation. 

The movements for the renewal of practice and for the entry into 
the Councils are also visible in other Provinces, notably in Bengal, 
looked upon as a stout non-co-operation centre. Is it then wrong to 
infer that the thinking minds in the country are anxious to revise the 
programme so as to make it more practicable and, therefore, effective? 
May I, therefore, suggest to the Bombay Chronicle that it will do a far 
greater service to the country if it uses its energy and wisdom in finding 
out the best way of effecting an understanding and a revision of the 
programme rather than wasting its energies in attacking and finding 
fault with the Maharashtra party? 

How the intolerant and vilifying attitude of the Bombay 
Chronicle on this controversy stood in glaring contrast with 
the wide tolerance and friendly understanding of Gandhi's 
Young India will appear from the following comments in its 
issue of 22 June 1922: 

Maharashtra leaders from C.P., Berar, Poona and Kamatak met recent¬ 
ly in Bombay to see what could be done over their differences regarding 
the revision of the Congress programme. Gangadharrao Deshpande tried 
to effect a compromise but did not succeed. So it looks as if there will 
be an active propaganda and controversy throughout Maharashtra over 
this question. Those who feel strongly that they cannot any longer trust 
to the non-co-operation programme and that they ought to get into 
the Councils and use the Reforms Scheme, cannot really be expected, 
for the sake of others* feelings, to set aside their own honest convictions, 
i.e. to say, act on other people’s faith instead of their own. Neither is it 
any strength to a movement to swell its numbers by the nominal adhesion 
of persons with but little or no faith in it. Mahatmaji has often stated 
that it would be national economy to let all the ideals be sharply defined 
and to work independently of one another. Those who do not believe 
in the Congress programme of non-co-operation should form themselves 
into a distinct and separate party and work along the lines of their own 
faith. There is certainly room in the Congress both for non-co-operators 
and for those, who, accepting the Congress creed of peaceful and legiti* 
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mate effort to attain Swaraj, enter the Coimcil. This would further be 
a valuable training in the practice of tolerance and good-will. It would 
be an object lesson also to those older co-operators, the Moderates, 
who have kept away from the Congress on the groimd that they would 
find it impossible to remain in the same Assembly with non-co-operators. 

There is another point also to be cleared. Entry into the Councils 
can only be with the object of responsive co-operation-cum-obstruction 
and it is taking it in this sense that the above is written. It cannot be 
wholly for obstruction of all the measures, as some understand the 
proposal to be. There is no loss of \mity in having the council party 
strongly organised outside the non-co-operation party. When, in Decem¬ 
ber last, the leaders of Maharashtra proposed to modify the Congress 
programme at a conference at Akola, on the same lines as are now 
indicated, Mahatmaji wrote: 

“My plea is for every one to act according to his belief. The Congress 
provides the widest platform. A full-fledged co-operator as well as a 
nationalist who wants a change in the programme can work in it. There 
is room enough in our great coimtry for as many parties as there are 
honest men. I would welcome an efficient and able organisation contain¬ 
ing men who believe in using Government institutions and finding what 
warmth they can give them.” 

Shortly afterwards, Mr. Oza wrote to the Bombay Chronicle 
the following letter stating the correct facts relating to my 
resignation on 10 July 1922: 

It was my opinion with which the Council agreed that as Mr. Jayakar’s 
step was deliberate and was due to a difference on a point of principle 
and as the resolution of the All India Congress Committee meeting at 
Delhi expressly stated that the Nagpur programme was not abandoned, 
I thought that, if Mr. Jayakar remained President, an awkward situation 
might arise when the President might find the whole Council against him. 
The Council thought that it would be, therefore, better if Mr. Jayakar 
resigned. They, however, resolved that he should be requested to work 
on the Coimcil as a representative of an important minority. The decision 
was unanimous. 

While the Council was meeting, Mr. Jayakar had already sent in his 
resignation to my address in the belief that it would find me there and 
reach the Council in time. As stated in his letter of resignation, his 
idea was that the Council ought to have his formal resignation before 
them, in order that their discussion might be based on something definite. 
Unfortunately I did not go home iintil after the meeting was over. The 
next day, however, the Bombay Chronicle came out with a leader based 
on an incorrect report obtained from some person not known to me or 
the Council. I was privately aware that Mr. Jayakar’s original intention 
was just to start practising and then again, if necessary, to give as much 
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time as was needed for public work even at the cost of his practice. 
When, therefore, his resignation came up at the next meeting for con¬ 
sideration, I mentioned that fact without, however, accepting any respon¬ 
sibility for it. The Council voted by majority for postponing consideration 
of his resignation for sometime longer. 

Mr. Oza’s letter to the Editor of the Bombay Chronicle was 
followed by my own on 14 July 1922: 

My attention has just been called to a statement which appears in 
today’s issue of your paper, signed by the Secretaries of the Girgaum 
District Congress Committee. Now that the Committee have seen it fit, 
after some delay, to state to the public the circumstances relating to my 
resignation, 1 feel that I am no more boimd by the confidence attending 
that incident. I am, therefore, stating one or two particulars with 
reference to which the said statement is inaccurate and incomplete. 

The report of my speech to the Committee which is given in the said 
statement was not written by me from memory as the statement 
mentions, but with the aid of notes taken by me the same evening as 
the speech was made after my returning home. Further the statement 
omits to mention two letters which are an important part of this contro¬ 
versy and which were written under the following circumstances. After 
I had submitted my resignation as mentioned in the statement, the 
Committee sent three of its members to interview me and at this 
interview the request of the Committee was communicated to me that X 
should reconsider my decision and suspend my practice once more, out 
of deference to the Congress Resolution. As I had at that time some 
experience of how my utterances were mis-reported in the Press, I 
requested my interviewers to kindly state the Committee’s request in 
writing and thereupon a letter signed by the Secretary was handed to 
me containing the said request of the Committee. 

It is not my wish in this letter to make any comments on the merits 
of this controversy or on the fairness of the criticism which you and 
your correspondents have made against me and the Maharashtra party 
in general, apparently relying on the distorted version of my speech 
appearing in your issue of the 27th ultimo. 

More light on the unfair attitude of the Bombay Chronicle 
will be thrown by the letter of Oza, which I received the 
next day: 

Bombay, 

15-7-22 


Dear Mr. Jayakar, 

1 see from the Chronicle that they have not published our corres¬ 
pondence. I wrote to Brelvi yesterday to insert it today at least in 
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fair justice to you and asked him to send a reply. He has neither sent 
a reply nor published it. I should see him this afternoon and ask him 
whether he would publish it. Otherwise the whole may be published 
in ihe Times of India and the India Social Reformer. Yesterday’s 
explanation has also been mutilated and my resignation stands. It will 
come up for consideration next meeting. But with this trick-playing 
1 cannot say. I think, I have been served right for my having trusted 
men who call themselves Non-Co-operators. 

Yours sincerely, 
Uchhrang Rai K. Oza 

After all these attacks, the tolerant and friendly view of the 
controversy which had appeared in Young India as stated 
above had apparently some effect on the hostility of the 
Bombay Chronicle, for its editorial comments five days later 
disclosed a somewhat difficult temper. 

It is unnecessary to observe that the criticism of that paper, 
even in this milder explanation of its previous virulence, was 
made in ignorance of the opinion of the Mahatma that the 
Congress decisions were not mandatory to be implicitly fol¬ 
lowed. The criticism also was in ignorance of the volume of 
opposition which was growing not only in Maharashtra but 
also outside, against the triple boycott and which, as will be 
stated below, eventually led to the formation, in the beginning 
of 1923, of the “Swaraj Party” in which important Congressmen 
like Motilal Nehru, Das and Vithalbhai Patel played a pro¬ 
minent part. At a certain stage of the growth of the Swaraj 
Party, the Bombay Chronicle in its usual obsequious way 
changed its attitude, when it found that its criticisms would 
be applicable not only to the Maharashtrian leaders but also 
to eminent Congressmen in different parts of the country, who 
ultimately entered the Councils in the name and with the 
permission of the Congress which the Mahatma generoujjly 
accorded to the new Party. 

In the meanwhile on 29 July 1922, the Secretary of the 
Girgaum District Congress Committee wrote to me: 

We beg to inform you of the Resolution passed by the Managing 
Council of the Girgaum District Congress Committee in its meeting held 
on the 11th inst. 

Resolution: That Mr. M. R. Jayakar’s resignation be accepted with 
regret and he may be requested to remain as a member of our Managing 
Cotmeil. 
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To this letter, I sent the following reply: 

I am in receipt of your letter intimating the acceptance of my resig¬ 
nation. I am thankful to your Committee for their request that I should 
remain a member of the Coimcil, but I regret that I cannot do so, as 
no useful purpose will be served thereby. 

After the correspondence closing the chapter of my resigna¬ 
tion, I thought that it was not advisable to pursue the contro¬ 
versy further, especially as many of my Congress friends, 
imlike the Bombay Chronicle took a different view of my 
action. In the meanwhile, the Report of the Civil Disobedience 
Committee was published on 20 October 1922, in which the 
plea I had been insistently urging for several months for the 
removal of the boycott of lawyers had been unanimously 
supported by eminent Congressmen like Hakim Ajmal Khan, 
Motilal Nehru and Vithalbhai Patel. 

Relying on the usual habit of the Bombay Chronicle to 
defer to the views of exalted Congressmen, I knew that it 
would not be easy for that paper to attack these eminent 
authors of the Report with the same hostility or frequency as 
in the case of Maharashtrians like myself. 

Accordingly, to put a stop to this controversy, I contented 
myself by drawing the attention of that paper to the concur¬ 
rence of the Civil Disobedience Committee with my views. 
This step had the desired effect of lessoning the acuteness of 
its hostility. 

After my rejoining practice, some correspondence followed 
showing its reaction on public opinion. Relevant letters in 
this behalf are reproduced below: 


3 Victoria Hoad, MazagaoUf 
Bombay, 10. 

27th June 1922 


My dear Mr. Jayakar, 

As you are aware I have always counted you as a well-wisher of 
my (Parsi) commimity. One way I am sorry you resumed practice. 
It may detract from yoiu: beneficent public activity. However you have 
by your courageous decision supported the Parsis, (see the English 
article in today’s Jame-Jamehed), and 1 feel pride in having got the 
opportunity to pen the paras. 


Yours sincerely, 
G. K. Nariman 
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Mr. G. K. Nariman was a Parsi publicist with strong leanings 
towards Nationalists^ views similar to those held by Burjorji 
Faramji Bharucha. He was an invaluable link connecting Parsi 
organisations and journals with us. 

My reply to him was as follows: 

I waited to reply to your letter until this unfortunate controversy 
started by the Bombay Chronicle after publishing a false report of my 
speech was over. I thank you heartily for your kind reference to me 
and your appreciation of my work in the editorial article of the Jame, 
This outburst of vilification was not imexpected. In fact, I had sternly 
schooled myself to live it down. It has caused me considerable harm 
but that is inevitable. 

A further letter followed from Nariman: 

Permit me to say that though the trouble has caused you considerable 
harm it has done much public good. There are many Indians who read 
the columns of the Praja Mitra and the Jame and should you address 
one of these papers direct on some of the personal points, it would 
be all to the good; or should you prefer to write to myself permitting 
me to publish the same, I shall certainly be happy to do so. I want 
your example to be infectious. I still think it a pity you gave up your 
office as a Director of the Chronicle Board. Pickthall is a very good 
and very straight man. I wonder who sustains the campaign against 
you in that paper. 

I thought it desirable to keep quiet on the point which this 
letter raised as to who sustained the campaign in the Bombay 
Chronicle, notwithstanding the fact that the Chief Editor 
Pickthall, was an honest and urbane person. But I thought it 
undesirable to extend the information beyond Maharashtra, 
because the person involved in the matter was a Maharashtrian 
sub-editor. 

I had been expecting a letter from Satyamurti airing his 
views about my resuming practice and the formation of a new 
party. Ultimately it reached me. In that letter dated 1 July 
1922 Satyamurti wrote: 

You know my views and as time passes I view the desperation 
to which the non-co-operators are being driven in supporting a tottering 
edifice, because they have not the courage to acknowl^ge their mistake. 
I am convinced that a new party of Nationalists ought to be formed 
and the sooner the better. I shall be happy, therefore, to attend the 
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Conference which you are proposing and I wish it all success. I only 
want to make one suggestion. I think Mr. C. R. Das who is coming 
•out of the jail on the 15th of August will have to be approached by us. 
What do you say, therefore, to our meeting at Calcutta about the 15th 
of August when the All India Congress Committee also meets there? 

P.S. I congratulate you on having resumed yoiu: practice. 

My reply to this letter followed on the 17th ot July: 

I have rejoined practice causing a howl of indignation and vilification 
amongst my former associates. I wonder if you read the Bombay 
Chronicle which has taken up the cudgels against me. Your suggestion 
about meeting at Calcutta is a good idea if you are hopeful that your 
personal influence with Das will be of any benefit. Of course, I know 
Das but it is not imlikely that, like Motilal Nehru, he will be a hole 
hogger, not caring to risk his popularity with his countrymen. 

Satyamurti wrote back on 21 July: 

I am glad you rejoined practice. I heartily congratulate you on the 
same. I do not regularly read the Bombay Chronicle. But, my friend 
Rangaswamy Iyengar draws my attention occasionally to important 
articles in that paper. I have thus been following the campaign of 
mud-slinging against you. I wish you treat it with the contempt it 
deserves. It is edited by mercenary adventurers. After all, when they 
talk of self-sacrifice, why should they not sometimes sacrifice their 
popularity in order to show our people the folly of their ways? Let us 
remember that no real public man can always remain basking in 
popularity. Remember that a British public man, at one time the idol 
of the British Empire, had to fly for his life from a British audience not 
very many years ago. You and I are right; we know we are right; and 
we shall come by our own very soon. I am absolutely confident. 

I am glad you approve of my idea of meeting in Calcutta about the 
15th of August. I do not want to exaggerate my personal influence with 
Das. But, if some of us, to whom he has been writing, see him and 
tell him our view of the situation, it is possible he may agree at least 
to keep an open mind and not take sides till the Gaya Congress. Of 
course, there is the danger of Das following in the way of Motilal Nehru. 
But, I think the attempt is worth making. I believe Das’s release is 
due on the 13th. I suggest to fix our meeting at Calcutta on the 12th. 
Let us all meet in Calcutta and whether we succeed or fail with Das 
and others, we can agree to carry a propaganda in favour of a change in 
the programme. 

On the 17th of July Rangaswamy Iyengar, ever loyal though 
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careful and cautious, wrote in a similar strain: 

It is a long time since I heard from you. But, I can well imderstand 
the position of things which has disabled you from active correspondence 
with us all. Of course, I have been closely following events pertaining 
to yourself and Maharashtra. Satyamurti showed me your letter to him 
yesterday and I am glad you are determined to organise and guide the 
programme of work for us all in the coming Congress, so that the present 
anomalous and acute situation may pass into some form of steady, 
normal and imited political activity. I am also entirely in favour of our 
meeting in Calcutta and I should like to know your plans for the same. 
I am not, however, clear as to whether we should not treat this con¬ 
ference more as an informal gathering for focussing discussion and 
arriving at some common plan of work than as an avowed gathering 
of those who dissent; because I feel that by such proceedings, we will 
be able to find that our position is much stronger than it appears to 
be and it may be possible even to come to an understanding with the 
die-hard non-co-operators. I have no idea of the actual situation in 
Maharashtra and in Bengal and I leave it entirely to you to do what 
is best. 

I need not add that as editing the leading Tamil daily newspaper 
Swadesh Mitran in the Tamil Province at Madras I am doing aU that is 
possible to propagate in the Tamilnada our point of view without creat¬ 
ing bitterness or conflict. The trouble in this Province is due to the fact 
that we all gave up our offices in the Congress Executive Committee 
immediately after the Calcutta Congress, and the Congress caucus is in 
the hands of non-co-operators. While the non-Brahman movement^ 
which has taken the place of the “Moderates” in capturing the Legislative 
Council and the Ministerships has, through its position of patronage and 
influence, been trying its best to obtain a hold on the people by 
readjusting and liberalising their programme, I have no doubt, however, 
that if the Congress comes round to our point of view, there will be 
really no opposition worth speaking of from the non-co-operation party 
outside of the caucus, to our point of view, and our work will then go 
forward easily. 

The Hindu's pronouncement on the Council boycott in May was of 
course unfortunate. But, Kasturiranga Iyengar's views are, I believe, 
still unsettled. You may be interested to know that our unsteady friend 
Mr. S. Srinivas Iyengar has already begun to pave the way for supporting 
entry into the Council by the time when it becomes a live issue in the 
coming deliberations. 

It was something that, after all its heroics on your resumption of 
practice, the Bombay Chronicle has returned to accept your statement 
and could acknowledge your good faith and interest in the national 
cause. Only its desperate attempt to justify its position is ridiculous 
in the extreme. It must of course have been painful to you to make 
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these open dissents. But, it had to be done and 1 am so glad that you 
did it. 

In my reply to Rangaswamy Iyengar I said: “I have not 
much hope of Mr. Das boldly coming out with his true views.’^ 

Rangaswamy Iyengar wrote again on 24 August: 

Things are moving pretty fast and a telegram from my special corres¬ 
pondent in Calcutta shows that Mr. Das has certainly rejected the 
present programme of the Gandhites and condemned it more or less 
publicly. Mr. Kasturiranga Iyengar (of the Hindu) also told me that 
Mr. Das definitely lost faith in the Gandhites' programme as well as 
the Gandhites. I am sending you a copy of my Calcutta correspondent's 
message which will give you an idea as to how Das's mind is working. 
If we can only establish working arrangement between Maharashtra and 
Bengal regarding the future programme, it would, I think, be possible 
to get the Gaya Congress to accept at least some sort of a compromise. 
We must in any event all rally and be within the Congress fold at 
the present juncture and I trust you will use your influence with 
Mr. Jinnah to come in and strengthen our organised efforts. Of course, 
it would be difficult for some time for us to obtain any hold in the 
Executive of the Congress organisation, especially with the balance of 
the Tilak Swaraj fund still in their hands (that is outside Maharashtra 
and Bengal). But, if we are able to get the Congress round to our 
point of view, we could make ourselves felt in the Congress organisation 
immediately thereafter and our progress for the next year, including 
Council elections, could be planned and carried out, if necessary after a 
special Congress session. 

The HindUf you will have noticed, has come back to support entry 
into the Council as a result of the challenge of the British Premier and 
the Viceroy, which it thinks may be accepted by Congressmen. 

As stated above a deep wave of indignation had convulsed 
Maharashtra owing to the unworthy and vicious attacks of the 
Bombay Chronicle, The dignified repudiation of the Kesari, 
the most prominent newspaper of Maharashtra, has been 
already referred to. But even the rank and file of Maharashtra 
newspapers of inferior standing evinced great resentment. 

Scarcely had a week passed, when I received a copy of what 
was called a “Proposal” signed by G. S. Khaparde of Amraoti, 
a life-long friend of Tilak's who, it must be truly said to his 
perpetual credit, remained firmly loyal to Tilak's political 
'gospel, when many of his associates and followers had accepted 
the “new political cult” (as Khaparde called it) of non-co- 
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operation. At this time, G. S. Khaparde was to me an im- 
familiar name but afterwards in my legislative life at Delhi 
and Simla, I got to know him more intimately. Later, when I 
enjoyed his hospitality for a couple of days, I came to discover 
how, behind an easy facetious exterior and entertaining con¬ 
versation, he possessed and rigidly held to the rugged frankness 
of the Mahratta people, unyielding to threats, blandishments 
and similar impulses, not powerful enough to command his 
intellectual assent. He stoutly maintained his opposition to 
Gandhi’s doctrine, poured contempt on it whenever possible 
and ended his eventful life without yielding by a hair’s breadth, 
in his opposition to the Non-co-operation Movement in any 
shape or form. It was a pleasure to know him, as I did, during 
the later phases of our legislative life. 

A PROPOSAL 

It appears time to collect the threads of the political life in India, 
repair and strengthen such of them as are still serviceable, discard 
others that have lost their usefulness and introduce changes in arrange¬ 
ment that are required by the exigencies of the moment and weave them 
all into a whole that will be as strong, as durable and, above all, as 
conducive to her political salvation as the united efforts of all her 
politically minded children can make it. To do this, with some chance 
of success, one must pass in brief review the circumstances as they 
existed immediately before the Special Calcutta Session of the Indian 
National Congress. 

After reviewing the changes which had taken place in 
political life after the Amritsar Congress and the advent of 
Gandhi’s new movement of Non-co-operation and the vital 
changes thereby occasioned at the Congress Sessions at 
Calcutta and Nagpur and their evil effects in driving away 
from political life the Moderates, the Besantites and more 
recently many of the followers of Tilak, Khaparde proceeded: 

The Congress itself has become a one man show. Its foreign pro¬ 
paganda and London office have been abolished. The social and industrial 
conferences have fallen into the background and the Taluq, District 
and Provincial Conferences meet merely to spread the use of Khaddar 
and further the movement of Non-co-operation. The reforms b#ve been 
condemned root and branch and anybody and everybody tr3ring to work 
them is hated as the enemy of his country. Schools, Colleges, Courts' 
and Councils are boycotted, and any kind of association with Govern. 
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ment, whether honorary or stipendiary, is held up to public ridicule. 
Public life, so far as Congress goes, is soiled by vituperation such as has 
never been witnessed before, and all wisdom regarded as the monopoly 
of the followers of Mr. Gandhi. Young India is their official Gazette, 
and the fulminations in it, taken together, constitute their gospel. 
There is no distinction observed between democracy and mobocracy. 
A dictatorship, contingent on certain events, has been established and 
what appears contemplated is a jump from the partially democratised 
institutions of the coimtry, back into the autocracy of a single individual. 
Thus there is retrogression of a serious kind and a great deal of unneces¬ 
sary suffering absolutely inefficient to accomplish any political end. 

Fortunately there is a revulsion of feeling visible in the celebrations 
held on the occasion of the second anniversary of the demise of Loka- 
manya Tilak and the appreciations of his services published in the Press. 
Advantage may be taken of these to give a turn to the present disruptive 
trend of thought and a reversion attempted to the same methods of the 
I.N.C. in pre-Non-co-operation days. In fact, these methods, though 
condemned by word of mouth, by the promoter of the new movement, 
have been followed by himself. He condemned going to the Councils in 
others but himself visited the Viceroy at Simla. His trusted lieutenants 
went on a deputation to England and visited France and Italy and yet 
the deputations sent previously by the Congress are described as products 
of slave mentality and its foreign propaganda is abolished altogether as 
totally unnecessary. Much admits of being added but it is believed that 
enough has been said to show the injurious character of the new cult; 
and those that share the view above indicated are requested to com¬ 
municate with the undersigned with a view to meet, consult and 
determine a line of action which will be consonant with the lessons of 
history and will further the progress of India to her political salvation. 

Amraoti 

15th August 1922 G. S. Khaparde 

I am not aware whether the request made in the last 
sentence of tliis “Proposal” was largely met by the public; 
but there is no doubt that the Proposal formed a strong 
counter-blast to the easy acquiescence of many of Tilak’s 
followers with the new cult and further, that, in the history 
and growth of Tilak’s doctrine of Responsive Co-operation, it 
will remain an important landmark. I shall close my tribute 
to Khaparde with the well-deserved testimonial that, though 
bom in distant Vidarbha, he proved a truer product of the 
black, tough and rugged rocks of the Sahyadri Hills than many 
of the followers of the Lokamanya, bom and bred in his city 
of Poona. 
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On 31 Auguist, while taking a telephone message, I received 
an electric shock which injured my eye and made me blind. 
On consulting an eye specialist in Bombay, I discovered that 
the shock had loosened most part of my retina and only a 
very small portion had remained attached, but for which I 
would have been totally blind. I continued under the expert’s 
treatment for several months. This accident was particularly 
unfortunate at this time because it prevented me from res¬ 
ponding to the following telegram dated 20 September from 
Motilal Nehru: 

Your acceptance membership Guru-ka-Bagh Inquiry Committee essen¬ 
tial. Am aware your pre-occupations but this important inquiry over¬ 
shadows all. Incidents quite afresh. All evidence on spot. Ten days 
enough. Punjab gratefully remembers your past services and appeals for 
help. Pray wire acceptance. Shall intimate date later. 

To which I sent the following reply on 22 September: 

Wire received. Regret eye-sight accidentally injured by telephone 
shock. Doctor^s advice complete rest. Regret unable to join Committee. 

It will be interesting to note that the Guru-ka-Bagh inquiry 
mentioned in this telegram had arisen under the following 
circumstances, as described in a Congress chronicle: 

In August commenced the daily martyrdom of the Guru-ka-Bagh, a 
sanctuary in Gurudwar. As a result of religious effervescence, one of 
the Sikh sects—the Akalis—wished to purify the sanctuaries. They had 
fallen into the hands of guardians of ill repute who refused to abdicate, 
and the Government took up their defence. One thousand Akalis settled 
near the sanctuary, while four thousand took up their abode in the 
Golden Temple at Amritsar, ten miles away. Every day, one thousand 
stately Sikhs from among the four thousand, many of whom had served 
in the war, left the Golden Temple, after taking the vow of remaining 
true to the principles of non-violence in thought and deed and of 
reaching Guru-ka-Bagh or being brought back unconscious. Similarly, 
from the group of one thousand volunteers, twenty-five took the same 
vow every day. Not far from the sanctuary, the Police waited at the 
bridge with iron-tipped rods to stop the manifestation. With a wreath 
of white flowers around their black turbang, the Akalis arrived every 
day before the Police and at a short distance they stopped and began 
to pray silently. The Police beat them with the iron-tipped rods, till 
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blood began to flow and the brave Sikhs fell unconscious. It was a new 
heroism steeled by suffering “A war of the Spirit”. 

About this time, Mrs. Besant was thinking of having a 
Conference of Nationalists at Delhi for the purpose of 
consolidating public opinion in favour of what she regarded 
as a rational programme. She was not satisfied with many 
aspects of the conservative Gandhi programme. I had received 
a cordial invitation to attend this Conference, but apart from 
the injury to my eye-sight, I felt apprehensive, knowing her 
strong views about Gandhi and his Non-co-operation Move¬ 
ment, that the proposed Conference might do more harm than 
good to the Nationalists* cause. In my hesitation, I wrote to 
Satyamurti a short letter on 6 October 1922 in which I asked: 

What do you think of Mrs. Besant’s Conference which is going to be 
held in Delhi in November next? Are you attending the same? I have 
very great doubts as to its success. It may, however, have the evil effect 
of making our differences more manifest and thereby strengthening the 
Government. Is there any endeavour in your side of the country to 
create public opinion in favour of entering the Councils? Some of our 
friends are very busy here doing the same and they expect that some 
changes in this behalf are not unlikely in the Congress programme. A 
concerted action in this connection on behalf of the several Provinces 
is more desirable. Please let me have your views after consulting other 
friends. 

Satyamurti replied on 15 October 1922: 

After anxious and careful consideration, I have come to the conclusion 
that I ought not to attend the Besant Delhi Conference. My chief 
difficulty is that the Conference is open only to those who believe in the 
Reforms and who are against direct action. I believe in using the 
Councils, but, at the same time, I cannot rule out direct action. I 
propose, therefore, to publicly write to her and decline to participate 
in her Conference. I hope, you approve of my attitude and will do 
likewise yourself. I am doing my best with the aid of Mr. A. Ranga- 
swami Iyengar, to create public opinion here in favour of entering 
the Councils. But you know how hard it is. Gandhian superstition 
is very hard to fight. But we know we are right. Let us then do our 
best. We must speak out our minds at the next Congress. We cannot 
afford to commit political suicide for another four years. I entirely 
agree with you that concerted action on behalf of all the Provinces is 
desirable and essential if we are to effectively influence the Congress. 
We must meet somewhere and some time before the Congress and 
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issu^ a Manifesto stating our view. There is not much time to be lost 
and 1 hope you will act yourself in this behalf early. 

Accordingly, I wrote to Mrs. Besant on 14 October 1922: 

I thank you very much for your letter (with the enclosures) about 
the intended Conference in Delhi. ... It is not possible for me to 
put my signature on the letter you have sent me, for one thing, because, 
I do not wish to stand as a candidate to secure representation from 
some political body as you desire. Owing to my recent action in openly 
protesting against the boycott part of the N.C.O. Programme, it will be 
difficult for me at present, to court such election without wounding 
my self-respect and sense of honoiu*. I do not wish, at the present 
moment for several reasons, to thrust myself too prominently before 
the public and I am sure you will appreciate my sentiments having 
been a public worker all -your life. There are occasions, in the lives 
of most of us, when a modest retirement, though temporary, does a lot 
of good to us. I am passing through such a stage at the present moment. 
I have written to you quite frankly and I hope you will excuse me 
for doing so. 

The strength of the opposition to the lawyers' boycott had in 
the meantime been growing and the desire grew to aggregate 
together the opponents of that boycott into a new party to 
be called the Swaraj Party. The Report of the Civil Dis¬ 
obedience Committee gave undoubted support to this move, 
but some parts of that Report did not completely find agree¬ 
ment in the ranks of many of the opponents of that boycott. 
To place before the public this difference of view, I issued 
the following statement to the Press on 11 November 1922, a 
few days prior to the holding of the All India Congress Com¬ 
mittee at Calcutta: 

Except on one or two important particulars, I am in agreement with 
the views of Pandit Motilal and his two colleagues regarding entry into 
Councils. I cannot help feeling a satisfaction that the views, which some 
of us stated with bold precision exactly a year ago even at the cost 
of our popularity, have found expression through a medium and in a 
quarter which must compel the earnest attention of the Congress. I do 
hope that, in the atmosphere which the Committee’s Report seeks to 
create in the country, the situation will improve. I agree that the boycott 
against the Councils should be removed. I, however, do not agree with 
another part of their recommendation that the Nationalists should enter 
the Councils for the sole and avowed purpose of wrecking the Reforms. 
I think it is unwise to sound such a party-cry at the very start or to 
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lay down, at this stage, any express direction or mandate regarding 
the policy to be pursued in the Coiincils. That will depend very largely 
upon many circumstances which it is difficult at present to anticipate. 
Our policy in the Cotincils must vary according to the attitude which 
Government will adopt in response to our efforts to approximate it to 
the popular will and it will also depend upon the relative strength of 
our members and leadership in the Councils, as also on the public 
exigencies which arise at the moment. I am, therefore, against laying 
down, at this stage, any details regarding the policy or programme 
to be pursued by our representatives, save stating, in general terms, 
that they must be ready and willing, if occasion should arise and the 
obduracy of the Bureaucracy make it necessary, to create a deadlock, 
for I hold that, given the necessary provocation, it is a perfectly constitu¬ 
tional weapon to obstruct the business of Government. But in my 
opinion, it is wrong and an unnecessary weakening of our strength to 
state that we want to enter the Councils for this express purpose. I may 
go further and say that some of us, who are desirous of keeping the 
national movement at a very high level of moral purpose, may find it 
difficult to reconcile entry into Councils for the avowed purpose of 
obstructing all measures of Government and of wrecking the reforms, 
with the high and noble principles and the spirit of the movement as 
conceived by its great leader, I am, therefore, of opinion that it is 
unfortunate that Pandit Motilal and his two colleagues thought it 
desirable to couple their recommendation with definite details of policy. 
I have, however, no doubt that, with the growth of public opinion on 
this point, it will be possible to have modifications, which will have the 
effect of removing the difficulty, which is unnecessarily created by these 
details and which Mr. Kasturiranga Iyengar and his colleagues have 
not failed to criticise in such excellent terms, in their dissenting Report. 

As stated above, it had been decided to have a meeting of 
the All India Congress Committee at Calcutta to consider the 
Report of the Civil Disobedience Inquiry Committee, with 
special reference to the question of the boycott of Courts and 
Lawyers and other incidental matters. The meeting was to 
be held at Calcutta about 17 November 1922. Accordingly, I 
made preparations to attend that meeting notwithstanding my 
impaired eye-sight. The following entries in my diary will 
throw light on the details: 

Monday, 20 November: At Calcutta. A.I.C.C. meeting from 2 o’clock to 
late at night. Met Vithalbhai Patel later. 

TtLesday, 21 November: At Calcutta. Meeting for whole day. Council 
entry Resolution discussed. Met B. Chakravarti later. 

Wednesday, 22 November: At Calcutta. Meeting whole day. Kelkar 
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spoke. Speech unnecessarily provoking and militant. Moonje brought 
message from Das that I should speak. 

Thursday, 23 November: At Calcutta. Meeting whole day. I spoke for 
one hour and ten minutes. Das liked my speech and wrote to me 
an appreciative chit “Noble Speech”. 

Friday, 24 November: At Calcutta. Meeting whole day. Compromise 
arrived at that the question of Coimcil entry should stand over till the 
next Gaya Congress in December. I was against this compromise and 
thought it better to take a defeat by a small majority against us. 
Kelkar decided to remain neutral and following his example, his loyal 
Maharashtra friends also remained neutral. I thought it was a practical 
blunder. 

Sunday, 26 November: At Calcutta. Visited and spoke at National 
Medical College at Maniktola in company with Dr. P. C. Ray. Left 
Calcutta for Bombay. 

A grotesque description of the Calcutta meeting and of the 
part played by the Swarajists there appeared from the pen 
of a hostile Congress chronicler: 

It was a gala session, extending over five days from the 20th to the 
24th, much like the field-day of Budget debates in Legislative Councils, 
when members could speak on subjects, all and sundry without time 
limit. The Congress discussions in Calcutta were like a tournament in 
which the roimds were all well marked out, and pairs of opposing 
speakers were carefully selected. The first day^s sittings were held in 
the Indian Association Room, but the atmosphere was suffocating and 
the next four days were spent under a Shamiana that was erected on 
the premises at 148, Russa Road, Bhavanipur, the residence of Mr. C. R. 
Das, which was bearing on its forehead the marks of ten months* neglect. 
Nor could it be said that the Calcutta performance was a mere feat 
of intellectual levity. Although towering personalities were supporting 
the Coimcil programme and were briskly aided by their old ally, Maha¬ 
rashtra, yet the recent incarceration of Gandhi and the spirit of loyalty 
and reverence which his following always bore towards him, the attract¬ 
iveness of a programme of revolt, the absence of a programme of equal 
attractiveness, the proximity of the goal in sight, inspite of the crags 
and chasms that intervened but were hidden from view by the carpet 
green of tree-tops and above all, the crossing of the Rubicon and the 
burning of the boats by most Non-co-operators—all these constituted 
a formidable opposition which could not be overawed either by inteU 
lectual eminence or dominant personalities. At the end of five days* 
analysis, criticism, invective and diatribe, the Committee resolved that 
the country was not prepared for mass Disobedience but it authorised 
the Provincial Congress Committees to sanction, on their own responsi- 
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bility, limited Civil Disobedience that may be demanded by any situation, 
subject to the fulfilment of the conditions laid down in that behalf. The 
harder question of Coimcil entry was held over till Gaya. 

The author added, with inimitable sarcasm, that it cost the 
Congress Rs. 16,000. 

Apart from this Congress chronicler’s description of the 
Calcutta meeting the importance of the work done there can 
be gathered from the following brief factual statement of the 
proceedings. 

The Main Resolution moved by Motilal Nehru was: 

Whereas the working of the Legislative Councils during their first 
term, has, besides proving a serious impediment to the redress of the 
Khilafat and the Punjab wrongs and the speedy attainment of Swaraj, 
caused a great misery and hardship to the people, and whereas it is 
desirable that steps should be taken in strict accordance with the 
principle of non-violent non-co-operation to avoid recurrence of the 
evil. 

It is resolved, with reference to the Report of the Civil Disobedience 
Inquiry Committee, that this All India Congress Committee do recom¬ 
mend to the Indian National Congress that non-co-operators should 
contest the ensuing elections on the issue of the redress of the Punjab and 
lOiilafat wrongs and immediate Swaraj, and make every endeavour to 
be returned in a majority. It is further recommended that, in view of 
the new councils assembling early in January 1924, the Congress Session 
of 1923 be held during the first instead of the last week of December and 
the matter be again brought up for such final mandate by the Congress 
as it may, under the circumstances, deem fit to issue. 

In support of this Resolution, Motilal Nehru stated that he 
was not oblivious of the fact that ever since the Calcutta 
Congress which decided on the boycott of Councils, he had 
impressed upon his countrymen the necessity of avoiding the 
Councils like poison. But the object of boycotting the Councils 
was the rejection of reforms and so long as the Councils 
functioned, there was no meaning in the boycott. The Councils 
had been in full swing and the mischief they had done was 
known to all. Accordingly, he asked the All India Congress 
Committee tp issue a mandate to see that such candidates who 
were so fond of taking seats in the Councils were kept out 
and the only way to do that was to defeat them at the 
elections. 
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Sherwani seconded the Resolution. It was opposed by many 
prominent Congressmen. 

Among them, was no less a person than C. Rajagopalachari 
who was then the main protagonist of the no-change group 
then called “No-changers” as we were called “Pro-changers”. 
The speech which he made on that occasion, was very logical, 
closely reasoned and full of fervour, perhaps arising from 
the feeling that the great cause of N.C.O. was being attacked 
during the absence of its promulgator then lying in prison. 

I have often recalled this speech when considering, in later 
years, the changes of political views, to which, with the 
advance of time, Rajagopalachari had subjected himself. From 
this I can well say, without any offence to him, that his mind, 
was not, even then, impervious or unyielding to change, but 
perhaps his loyalty to Gandhi, whose programme he thought 
was being unfairly attacked, led him to adopt a strong attitude. 

I remember meeting him after our Calcutta speeches were 
delivered in opposition to each other. I found that if properly 
approached, he would not have been so obdurately opposed 
to any change of programme. However, things proceeded as 
stated above, and the fault was ours that, in our own ranks, 

^ there were hesitants and doubtful personalities, whose loyal 
adhesion to the proposal for change of programme would have 
-brought some success even at this session of the All India 
Congress Committee. 

The speech which I delivered on ^3 November on this 
occasion and which evoked Das’s approval, was in very brief 
summary, as follows: 

The Resolution embodies an attempt at a re-adjustment of the Congress 
programme in the light of the circumstances which have happened 
during the last two years. Though it is an attempt at such re-adjust¬ 
ment, the Resolution is so worded as to leave untouched the essential 
spirit or mental attributes of the movement, but only extends our activity 
to a department which we have despised so far. It all depends on what 
you understand to be the moral essentials of the movement. 

Gandhi put before the country an entire scheme of political agitation, 
consisting of an ideal of speedy Swaraj, attainable by all peaceful and 
legitimate means, with the aid of a mental attitude of siillen isolation. 
It should not, however, be forgotten that this isolation was not universal, 
but was restricted only to a few regions of our contact with the Govern¬ 
ment. These regions of isolation were not permanently, not even con¬ 
sistently, fixed for all time, but were apparently to vary, from time to 
time, as occasions might require. The whole was intended to be a scheme 
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of political advance, no doubt leavened by a strong element of spiritual 
lity. ... Many workers in the cotmtry, who had doubts about the 
soundness of one or more elements of the scheme, agreed to suspend 
their doubts and to give the scheme an honest and whole-hearted trial. 
The result has been that a wonderful awakening has taken place in the 
country, reaching to the lowest status of the masses. 

But with all this great awakening it cannot be said with truth that 
any conspicuous success has been achieved by the movement either in 
bending the Government to the popular will or in infusing, into the 
ideals or methods of the Bureaucracy, either that fear of popular opinion 
or that regard for popular interests and well-being, which the promoters 
had expected to be roused under the stress of the forces generated by 
the movement. ... On the contrary, the Government has grown more 
stiff, more callous, more autocratic and more indifferent to the popular 
will than it ever was before. 

Consequently, there is a growing desire on the part of a considerable 
section of congressmen to re-adjust the programme so as to bring it 
into greater conformity with the actual needs of the moment, as we 
conceive them to be. 

The Resolution therefore asks you to carry our struggle with the 
Bureaucracy into a department which we have neglected and despised 
so far and which, in consequence, has been rendered too weak and 
impotent to reflect the popular will and which, in many cases, has been 
exploited by a far-sighted Bureaucracy for their own ends. 

This has to be stopped, and election to the Councils must be restored 
once more to its normal working, in order that the true voice of the 
people may find expression through that medium. Personally, I hold 
Ihe view that it will be wrong to go into the Councils with the sole 
and avowed object of causing obstruction, though I agree that that 
weapon should exist in our armoury and should be used as occasion 
might require. I hold this view partly for the reason that when our 
true representatives are there, working in a spirit of grim determination 
to assert their demands and when Government realise that they are 
backed by a large majority and the solid bulk of public opinion in vhe 
country, the Bureaucracy, will feel compelled to adjust our differences 
without our being driven to use the weapon of deadlock. 

Though this is my view as regards the policy to be pursued in the 
Council, I find that different views prevail amongst the leaders. I am, 
therefore, agreeable that the country should have more time to consider 
and adjust these views during the next twelve months and that this 
question should be finally determined by the Congress after careful 
consideratoin at a session to be held early in December 1923. In the 
meanwhile, we shall of course be at liberty, to agitate in the country 
as to what would be a proper policy for the Congress to adopt in 
regard to our agitation in the Councils, and give a proper mandate in 
this behalf. 
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It is suggested that the blandishments of office and official friendships 
will corrupt our representatives in the Council. To say so, is to distrust 
the very leaders whose guidance you have sought so long and besides, 
you cannot reject a programme, otherwise desirable, on the ground of 
human frailty. But this objection need not be held to constitute an 
insuperable difficulty. For, it is possible to arrive at an understanding 
under which our best men will refrain for a time from accepting office 
and will lead the opposition. 

Malaviya supported the Resolution suggesting a slight 
alteration not very material to its merits. Among those who 
opposed the Resolution were Vallabhbhai Patel and Mrs. 
Naidu. Mrs. Naidu made a speech which caused some resent¬ 
ment. She opposed the proposal pointing out that it contained 
no programme. She added that she preferred to be in the 
^^invincible minority that made history rather than in the 
disintegrated majority not sure of their intellectual or moral 
conviction”. 

A realistic account of the proceedings of the Calcutta meeting 
appeared in Young India of 30 November 1922, in strong 
contrast to the coloured account given by the Congress 
chronicles which has been set out above. 

Young India stated: 

Five distinct groups rallied to support the proposal (of Pandit Motilal). 
The first, represented by Pandit Motilal himself, was for entering the 
Councils with a large majority for total obstruction and wrecking the 
Councils. The second school was represented by the President Desh- 
bandhu Das, whose programme was to enter the Councils with a majority 
and move, at the first opportunity for grant of a foundation for a true 
Swarajya Constitution and, if that was granted, to co-operate and work 
on that fo\mdation; but, if it was not conceded, to follow the programme 
of total obstruction and wreck the Councils. The third school was that 
led by Mr. Kelkar, who, though holding on to Responsive Co-operation 
as the true programme, would, for the present, enter the Councils on 
whatever mandate the Congress would give. The fourth school of 
Messrs. Jayakar, Stokes and Malaviya stood for entry into the Coimcils 
not for wrecking but for making use of them on national lines, obstructing 
where desirable, co-operating when bendicial. The fifth school was 
that of standing for ^‘elections with a view to refuse to take the oath”. 

All these five varieties of opinion supported the proposal inasmuch as, 
apart from the preamble, the Resolution was drafted so as merely to 
authorise participating in the elections and contesting the seats, leaving 
all further questions to be discussed and settled in December 1923, 
twelve months after at the Gaya Congress. The House was asked to 
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vote for the proposition without deciding which one of the five lines 
of action was to be adopted. It was clear that the majority of members 
were dead against the proposal. They were opposed to any relaxation 
of the boycott of Councils. The question was thoroughly discussed. 
Finally, as is now well-known, the matter was put off for decision till 
the Gaya Congress. 

Many bitterly opposed the postponement. It was natural, as 
members from various provinces had gathered in large numbers 
inspite of all inconvenience and expenses involved. They felt 
rightly that, after a very full discussion lasting for five days, 
some decision should have been recorded as a starting point 
for the discussion at Gaya and the country might have had 
some degree of certainty even if those who sought Council 
entry were intent on raising the question again at Gaya. But 
after an informal conference of some of the leaders postpone¬ 
ment was agreed to as the lesser evil. 

It may be mentioned that prior to the Calcutta meeting of 
the A.LC.C. and after its termination. Young India published 
some of its finest articles against Council entry, all contributed, 
as I then understood, by the powerful pen of C. Rajagopala- 
chari. All his characteristics as a fighter—^his clear vision, 
convincing logic, annihilating sarcasm, subdued invective, 
subtlety of argument—came out best during this time. If 
this short narrative could set out even brief summaries of 
what Young India wrote about this time, it would give present 
day readers some illustration of the versatile powers of this 
great Congressman, perhaps stirred to resolute action by the 
feeling, natural under the circumstances, that Gandhi’s great 
edifice was being destroyed, brick by brick, by his erstwhile 
followers of unquestionable loyalty. He was not perhaps much 
upset by the habitual onslaught of Maharashtra on Gandhi’s 
teaching and influence but that two of Gandhi’s best sup¬ 
porters (Motilal and Das) well-known for their faithful loyalty 
to him, showed a tendency to depart from their previous 
adherence to Gandhi’s view, caused the bitterest agony of 
resentment. Rajagopalachari began his attacks on Council 
entry a short time before the Calcutta meeting. The article 
in Young India of 16 March 1922 was a preparation to meet 
the unexpected exigencies of the Calcutta meeting. It was 
followed by an equally clear and powerful speech at Calcutta. 
It was my sincere wish that his excellent speech should appear 
in this narrative, with the same prominence as the other 
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speeches on that occasion. But, after writing to him for a 
copy of that speech, I waited for several weeks, in the vain 
hope of obtaining it and ultimately had to close this chapter 
without its inclusion. I am sure that it will be a great dis¬ 
appointment to my readers as it is to me; for, even today, 
Rajaji, as he is popularly called, maintains his unrivalled 
supremacy in his advocacy of public causes, though, perhaps, 
it is not so effective now as in the days of the Calcutta meeting 
of 1922. 

Out of the several articles which appeared in Young India 
at this time, I shall select only one of 16 November 1922 as a 
specimen of Rajaji’s effective advocacy: 

Tolstoy narrates somewhere in his reminiscences how, when he was 
a child, he was told by his chums that if he placed a grain of salt 
on a bird*s tail, the bird would drop helplessly into his hand, and how, 
acting under their advice, he used to rim after the birds with a grain 
of salt on the palm of his hand, never realising that the placing of a 
grain of salt on the bird pre-supposed the power to catch it also. The 
simile is not an inapt description of the tactics of those who depend 
on obstruction for compelling the Government to grant concessions. 

If an illustration were needed to substantiate these remarks, recent 
events would be sufficient. How, by the simple manipulation of a little 
invisible lever, the Government can leave you no other alternative but 
either to be rendered hors^de^combat at any moment or to co-operate 
with it on its own terms, which means grateful acceptance of reforms 
doled out in homeopathic doses and cessation of all talk about the 
redress of the Pimjab and the Khilafat wrongs. Of course you will 
still be free to bring forward the plausible defence that you were 
defeated in an unequal fight which was very unfair. 

As opposed to these incessant attacks against Council entry 
carried on at a high stage of advocacy, the activities carried 
on on behalf of the protagonists of Council entry were com¬ 
paratively feeble, mainly because they had no organ at their 
disposal like Young India. But about this time a treatise was 
published called ‘‘The pros and cons of Council controversy^' 
by the Nationalist Press Ltd. It contained the opinions of 
leading men in favour of entry and was intended to educate 
public opinion in anticipation of the ensuing Session of the 
Gaya Congress. The publishers requested me to write a 
Foreword to this interesting treatise, which appeared towards 
the end of December 1922 and I agreed, making use of the 
opportunity to state succinctly my views on Council entry. 
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These have already appeared in this narrative and need not 
be repeated here. I shall reproduce only one short paragraph 
from the Foreword: 

The question is: shall we let this great movement run on in sentimental 
channels alone and spend itself in emotional exaltation, or shall we 
harness its energy and impulse by some permanent benefit of great 
public utility? It is feared that this great movement, with all its 
noble sacrifice and self-surrender, may not achieve speedy success, 
unless the best amongst us make a serious effort to have the impulse, 
generated by it, permanently fixed in the infiuences of our national 
life. This can only be done by our regarding the movement as made 
up of essentials and non-essentials; the essentials being denoted by the 
temper and moral ideals of the worker and the non-essentials by the 
items of the programme put before the country from time to time. 
These latter must vary, to suit the exigencies of the movement, for they 
are simply a means to an end. No programme can be made immutable 
like a Gospel. It will then lose vitality and freshness. The course of 
a great movement is like the course of a great river; it must take colour 
from the soil through which it runs. All tributaries of service and 
sacrifice must empty themselves into its mighty current and its canal 
and branches must feed and irrigate every field of public endeavour. 
It is only then that hdman effort is fertilised, giving sustenance and 
growth to a variety of products, rich in their multiplicity. When 
Mahatmaji is in jail, shall we not all join in saying that the country 
requires all sober and earnest workers whether in Councils or outside, 
to regulate the mighty force of the awakened consciousness of the 
Indian people? 

The Gaya Congress was fast approaching. What was hap¬ 
pening in Madras and in Calcutta, in anticipation of that 
session of the Congress, will be indicated by the following 
press message from Calcutta which appeared in the Madras 
paper Swadeshmitran at the end of August 1922; 

At last Das spoke out, Das invited all District leaders to his house 
yesterday in private conference and admitted that Civil Disobedience 
Enquiry Committee has asked him not to publish his programme before 
their report comes out. He is of opinion that the Mahatma led well 
up to Nov. last but totally failed (1) at Bardoli and (2) in not accepting 
the offer of Govt, in December last while the Viceroy was in Calcutta. 
Das wants to change the Congress programme after the lines drawn by 
Bengal before the Nagpur Congress and strongly asserts that if the 
Congress does not accept his programme now it will surely accept his 
lead two years later; hence we met in Bengal in the Bengal Provincial 
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Congress Committee yesterday and sitting was adjourned to the after¬ 
noon. Das submitted a temporary programme before Provincial Com¬ 
mittee which was accepted. Programme nms. In my opinion a change 
in the details of the Congress programme is necessary but, as the 
Constitution stands to-day, it is not open to the Provincial Congress 
Committee to make any change. It is for the Indian National Congress 
to do so. It is of course open to the All India Congiess Committee 
to direct a change of programme. But I do not think any responsible 
body will consider it wise or necessary to make any change, in view 
of the fact that the next sitting of the Indian National Congress is so 
near. In the meantime the Congress programme as laid down in the 
Bardoli and the Delhi Resolutions must be worked patiently and fear¬ 
lessly. Mr. Das leaves Calcutta to-morrow at 5 pm. for Darjeeling for 
change. He will not take up Congress work before Gaya Congress as he 
has been finally recommended President of this year’s Congress. Das has 
been given welcome from all quarters. Bipin Chandra Pal and other 
Nationalists may join Das with change of programme. 

I was delighted to read this telegram. It showed, contrary 
to my fears about Das’s attitude, that our agitation was having 
its effect in Bengal and gradually the walls of Jericho, regarded 
as impregnable, were crumbling down. While I was thus in a 
happy mood, I received a letter from Vijayaraghavachariar of 
Salem, to whose wit, humour, sarcasm, and political wisdom 
reference has been made before. The letter which follows 
will furnish a fitting illustration of these features of this 
leader, so different from the general run of Madras congress¬ 
men. 


The Arama, Salem, 
December 11, 1922 


My dear Mr. Jayakar, 

You must have heard of the anecdote in connection with Sri Ramanuja, 
the great saint of Southern India, how with a divine secret entrusted to 
him by his Guru for his salvation on one fatal condition that, if he 
let out the secret, he would go to hell, while all those who heard it 
would go to heaven. What did he do? He summoned all available 
people near a large tower, he mounted it and disclosed to them the 
divine and personally fatal secret! His astonished and offended Guru 
summoned him and gravely reprimanded him for his treachery and 
suicide (eternal). He calmly replied that it is better that the many go 
to God and heaven if they could do so by the sacrifice, even eternal 
sacrifice, of one individual and he chose to sacrifice himself for this 
unique purpose. Well, my friend, this anecdote has always struck me 
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as disclosing the very highest conception of India of personal self* 
sacrifice for the sake of mankind in general, higher than Buddha’s and 
Christ’s. Well, by birth and faith I am a devout follower of Sri 
Ramanuja. Many have injured me in my life and I as soon forgave 
them all. It never occurred to me that of all persons in the world, 
Dr. Moonje should have hit upon this charge at me. I have always 
been a lover of everything Maharashtra from the time of Shivaji and 
have been partial to my Maharashtra friends, especially of the party 
of Lokamanya Tilak. It cost me pain of mind to be obliged to vote 
differently from yourself. Yet I was obliged to do my duty as I con¬ 
ceived it, which I hope to do as conscientiously as I can, while reason 
shall be mine. You will excuse me this length. 

I intend going to Gaya and hope to enjoy your company unless you 
think it necessary to avoid me—^pardon me for saying so. I shall 
quietly and imostentatiously do my duty and come away with the 
consolation that I have done it amidst difficulties thrown in my way, 
less by enemies if I have any, and more by friends of which I am 
sure, thank God. 

With the kindest regards, 

I am. 


Yours sincerely, 

G. Vijayaraghavachariar 

It was under these circumstances and in the face of the 
strong opposition presented by powerful Congress journals like 
Young India that the Gaya Congress was held at which I was 
present and took a pirominent part. The entries in my diary 
from 23 to 31 December give a brief description of the 
proceedings at Gaya: 

Saturday, 23 December: Reached Gaya at 8 a.m. taken by the local 
leader Deepnarayan Singh to Das’s Camp. Put up there in a tent; 
fairly comfortable. Food arrangement with Das’s family—a very quiet 
and gentle lot. Met Das. Most attentive and affable. Had discussion. 
Subjects Committee at 1. It was respectful to Das on many occasions. 
Boycott of British goods taken up. Opposition mostly from honest 
spiritualists like Vallabhbhai Patel (a different element from Bajaj) 
and vested interests like Khadilkar. Discussion went on for whole day. 
Sunday, 24 December: At Gaya. Boycott of British goods discussed 
whole day. 

Monday, 25 December: At Gaya. Subjects Committee sat from 9 to 12 
in the morning. I did not attend but stayed at home to write out short 
notes for my speech at social Conference ensuing at Gaya. The Con- 
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ference excites no enthusiasm here. It is all a fake, undertaken 
because Natarajan insists on holding it. I am sick of the whole matter. 
Anand Mohan Sahai, the Secretary, a boyish-looking man, is most 
enthusiastic. Conference in Das’s room at night. Some Bombay friends 
and myself are firm about taking a straight coxirse leading to the 
formation of a new party. Sat talking with Das till 1-15 ajn. 

Tuesday^ 26 December: At Gaya. Congress sitting. Squatting down. 
Attendance about 15,000. Not much enthusiasm. My seat near Das’s. 
His speech well-written and delivered in his usual fervid style. Occu¬ 
pied two and quarter hours. Speech well received. Singing was 
good. Speech gave a well-conceived analysis and criticism of law 
and order a rationale of Non-co-operation and non-violence. Srinivas 
sat next to me, constantly urging me to take the lead in forming a 
new party. After Congress, Subjects Committee met. 

Wednesday, 27 December: At Gaya. Saw Natarajan and G. S. Bhate. 
Had breakfast with them. Then went to Buddha Gaya. A very quiet 
and well-kept spot, redolent of Buddha’s great dignity and gentleness. 
Natarajan was greatly impressed and was meditative the whole time. 
The place is desecrated by the presence of Hindu priests and a para¬ 
phernalia of Hindu worshippers. Fit place for meditation and a long 
stay for that purpose. Attended later Subjects Committee. General 
temper of compromise and reconciliation. Motilal made a fighting 
speech, refreshing in its candour, after two years of self-imposed 
silence and acquiescence. I congratulated him on his speech. Other 
speeches more or less indifferent. Had dinner with Das. Subjects 
Committee met again at 12. 

Friday, 29 December: At Gaya. All India Social Conference. I pre¬ 
sided and made a speech. Attendance very large. Many prominent 
men attended and spoke. 

Saturday, 30 December: Congress Session. Amendment of Srinivas 
Aiyangar about contesting elections but not taking seats in Councils 
was lost. 800 for it, 1,900 against. Conference with Das till late at 
night. He is still harping on the destructive side. It will be a job 
to get him to see things more on the constructive side of the work 
in the Council. 

Sunday, 31 December: Meeting of our party at Tikari Maharaja’s resi¬ 
dence. Party formed and a short Manifesto issued signed by a few. 
Not sure whether the affair will go through all right. Left for Patna 
to have a look at the Ganges. Came back to Gaya at 12-30 am. Left 
Gaya for Bombay at 4 a.m. Talk in the train with Malaviya about 
the new party. Arrived in Bombay on the 2nd of January. 

This Session at Gaya was an eventful one in the sense that 
Congressmen wishing to start a new party, favouring Council 
entry, tried their strength against the opposite elements, but, 
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in spite of high and influential advocacy failed for the time 
being. 

The official record of the Gaya Congress Session appeared 
under the signature of Rajendra Prasad, the General Secretary 
of that session, and the present President of the Indian Re¬ 
public. After describing the special features of the Congress 
Pandal set after the pattern of the Buddhistic architecture of 
Sanchi, the exhibition of Khaddar, its preparation, colouring 
and other interesting details, the Report referred to a novel 
feature of the session in the following words: 

Apart from the ex-prisoners, the Akalis, the Sadhus, the Ulemas and 
the Agriculturists, another special feature of the Congress was the 
presence of about 250 persons belonging to the Aboriginal tribes of 
Chhota-Nagpur, most of whom had walked all the way about 115 miles 
or so, from the interior of the district of Ranchi, with their own rice, 
fuel and earthen cooking pots, to have a sight of the great national 
assembly. The Reception Committee had to do very little for them, as 
they had brought all that they needed with themselves and were quite 
content to live in an orchard reserved for them and to squat on the 
passage floor in the Congress Pandal. 

The Chairman of the Reception Committee was Babu Brij- 
kishore Prasad. He delivered a long speech in Hindi and an 
English translation was provided. He commenced his speech 
with a special reference to the sacred surrounding of Gaya: 

It is perhaps known to you that the hallowed spot where Goutama 
Buddha attained his supreme enlightenment and by which reason it 
has come to be known as Buddha Gaya, is only at a distance of three 
miles from where we have met. I regard it as a happy augury that in 
the wise dispensation of Providence, we have been brought together at 
the same sanctified place to deliberate on the present situation, to devise 
means for the liberation of our Motherland and to renew our determi¬ 
nation to serve and sacrifice. 

In the course of his speech, the Chairman described the 
true nature of Non-co-operation, its philosophical and political 
principles, amongst which he stated: 

It is only when the masses are entirely and whole-heartedly with us 
that no one can dare to resist our demands and we can, if necessary, 
emotively employ that last weapon in our armoury, Civil Disobedience. 
So long as we are unable to make these organisations living realities, 

4 
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and so long as they are not in a position to work with ease and 
regularity, it is useless to think of Civil Disobedience. Civil Disobedience^ 
we must fully realise, means complete out-lawry. If you propose to 
embark upon it without having made the requisite preparations, the 
probability is that the lawless elements, that are to be found in every 
society, will not fail to avail themselves of the opportunity afforded by 
the prevailing excitement to create disturbances of all conceivable kinds. 

For the sake of truth, put the question to yourself whether you have 
given a fair trial to the programme of solid construction. The fact is 
that a feeling of despondency has kept over the spirits of our workers 
and you will pardon me for saying so. Some of our leaders also have 
been affected by it and therefore they have set about searching for a 
stimulant. They have perhaps regarded this (constructive) programme 
as not deserving of much attention on their part, and so they never 
put faith in it. They have persuaded themselves to believe that we 
shall take a long time to reach the goal through the course chalked 
out by this programme. Therefore, they say somehow or other whether 
we are prepared or not, we must come into grips with the Government. 
If we cannot do anything more, we can, at least, begin individual Civil 
Disobedience on a large scale, to hasten a final trial of strength between 
the Government and the people. 

Then he referred to the question of Council entry which 
was the main item for the consideration of this session. 

He also considered the futility of entering the Councils or 
standing for elections, and among other reasons referred to 
the likelihood that Council elections may breed strife in the 
ranks of Congressmen themselves. He proceeded to add: 

The British are most diplomatic people. You know that whenever 
some question of war or peace arises in any part of the world, England, 
although she may have absolutely no interest in the matter, assumes 
the role of the sole custodian of the interests of humanity and civilisation 
and intrudes herself upon the parties and whichever of them may win 
or lose, she never fails to make out something for herself by way of 
brokerage. The Council is a peculiar institution. Almost all the highest 
officials of the land are members of it. There is nothing to wonder at 
it, when we remember that the Bureaucracy does not scruple to do 
anything to keep its hold on the country. By throwing the tempting 
baits they try to entrap our countrymen. This process goes on from 
day to day and yet we knowingly allow oiirselves to be caught in the 
mesh. It is at the dinner table, in the garden parties, and in the 
Council Chamber, where they meet us at close quarters, that they try 
to throw their spell over us. Therefore, it is advisable to avoid such 
point of contact as far as practicable. 
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As I have said above, if we succeed in building up our organisations 
from the lowest to the highest unit and thus link the masses with 
ourselves, it will not be at all necessary to go to the Councils. We 
shall be able to bend the Government to our will without having had 
to enter the Council Chamber. 

Above all, it is of the utmost importance that whatever decision the 
Congress arrives at must be ungrudgingly and unreservedly accepted by 
the country and all controversies thereafter must cease. As a matter 
of fact, we should become more imited than ever. The times are critical 
and the enemies powerful and wary. 

This was followed by a two and a quarter hour presidential 
address, extracts from which are presented below. Das began: 

As I stand before you today, a sense of overwhelming loss overtakes 
me and I can scarcely give expression to what is uppermost in the 
minds of all and every one of us. After a memorable battle, which he 
gave to the Bureaucracy, Mahatma Gandhi has been seized and cast into 
prison; and we shall not have his guidance in the proceedings of the 
Congress this year. But there is inspiration for all of us in the last 
stand which he made in the citadel of the enemy, in the last defiance 
which he hurled at the agents of the Bureaucracy. To read a story 
equal in pathos, in dignity, and in sublimity, you have to go back over 
2000 years, when Jesus of Nazareth, ‘‘as one that perverted the people” 
stood to take his trial before a foreign tribunal. “And Jesus stood 
before the Governor, and the Governor asked him saying, ‘Art thou 
the King of the Jews?’ And Jesus said unto him, ‘Thou sayest’. And 
when he was accused of by the chief priest and elders, he answered 
nothing.” “Then said Pilate unto him; ‘Hearest thou not how many 
things they witnessed against thee?’ and he answered him to never a 
word; in so much that the Governor marvelled greatly.” 

Das then dealt with the argument urged by Moderate 
leaders that the present movement violated law and order. 
Das said that this was the last refuge of the bureaucracies all 
over the world. He added: 

This doctrine, has apparently made its way to this country from 
England. English history has recorded that most of the despots in 
England, who exercised arbitrary sway over the people, proposed to act 
for the good of the people and for the maintenance of law and order.... 
That law and order is, and has always been, a plea for absolutism; and 
in truth there can be neither law nor order before the real reign of 
law begins. . . 

The truth is that law and order is for Man and not Man for law 
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and order. The development of nationality is a sacred ta^k and anything 
Which impedes that task is an obstacle, which the very force and power 
of nationality must overcome. If, therefore, you interpose a doctrine to 
Impede the task, why, the doctrine must go. 

Das then referred to nationalism as the ideal and stated: 

Throughout the pages of Indian History, I find a great purpose imfolding 
itself. Movement after movement has swept over this vast country, 
apparently creating hostile forces, but in reality stimulating the vitality 
and moulding the life of the people into one great nationality. The 
great Indian nationality is in sight. It already stretches its hands across 
the Himalayas, not only to Asia, but to the whole of the world, not 
aggressively, but to demand its recognition and to offer its contribution. 
I desire to emphasise that there is no hostility between the ideal of 
nationality and that of world peace. Nationalism’ is the process through 
which alone will world peace come. 

I come to the question of method. I have to repeat that it has been 
proved beyond any doubt that the method of non-violent non-co-opera¬ 
tion is the only method which we must follow to secure a system of 
Government, which may, in reality, be the foundation of Swaraj. The 
method of%non-co-operation means the attempt of the nation to con¬ 
centrate upon its own energy and to stand on its own strength. It 
likewise means the method of self.purification, the withdrawal from 
that which is injurious to the development of the nation and, therefore, 
to the good of humanity. It includes that withdrawal from the forces 
which are foreign to our nature, a withdrawal which is necessary in 
order to bring out from our hidden depths, the soul of the nation 
in all her glory. 

In this connection, he referred to the Revolutions in France, 
England, Italy and Russia and drew the inference as follows: 

I believe in revolutions but I repeat, violence defeats freedom. The 
revolution of non-violence is slower but surer. Step by step the soul 
of the nation emerges and step by step the nation marches on the path 
of Swaraj. Non-violence is not an idle dream. 

He then dealt with the charge that the Non-co-operation 
Movement had corrupted the youth of the country and in this 
connection he instanced the case of Christ who was tried for 
having corrupted the people, and the answer which he gave 
in anticipation is as emphatic as it is instructive. 

Christ said: “Think not that I am come to send peace on earth. I 
come not to send peace but a sword. For I am come to set a niati 
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at variance against his father, and the daughter against her mother 
and the daughter-in-law against her mother-in-law.” I do not agree 
with those who think that the spirit of the nation is so dead that non¬ 
violent non-co-operation is no longer possible. The outward appearance 
of the people today is somewhat deceptive. They appear to be in a 
tired condition and a sense of fatigue has partially overcome them. 
But beneath all this exterior of quietude, the pulse of the nation beats 
as strongly as before and as hopefully as at the beginning of this move¬ 
ment. 

He then placed before the gathering the following items 
which in his opinion, the Indian National Congress should 
prescribe for the nation: 

1. A clearer declaration of the rights of the different com¬ 
munities in India under the Swaraj Government; an 
emphatic confirmation as for instance in what is known as 
the Lucknow Compact. 

2. The resumption of foreign propaganda which the Congress 
had dropped. 

3. Participation of India in the Great Asiatic Federation which 
he saw in the course of formation. 

Then he expatiated on what he called his scheme of Govern¬ 
ment: 

No system of Government, which is not for the people and by the 
people can ever be regarded as the true foundation of Swaraj. I am 
firmly convinced that a parliamentary government is not a government 
by the people and for the people. If today the British Parliament grants 
Provincial Autonomy in the Provinces with responsibility in the Central 
Government, I, for one, will protest against it, because that will inevit¬ 
ably lead to the concentration of power in the hands of the Middle 
Class. I do not believe that the Middle Class will then part with their 
power. How will it profit India, if, in place of White Bureaucracy that 
now rules over her, there is substituted an Indian Bureaucracy of the 
Middle Classes? 

The foundation of real Democracy must be laid on small centres— 
not gradual decentralisation which implies a previous centralisation—^but 
a gradual integration of the practically autonomous small centres into 
one living harmonious whole. 

Ta frame such a scheme of Government, regard must, therefore, 
be had: 
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(1) to the formation of local centres, more or less, on the lines of the 
ancient village system of India; 

(2) the growth of larger and larger groups out of the integration of 
these village centres; 

(3) the unifying state should be the result of similar growth; 

(4) the village centres and the larger groups must be practically auto¬ 
nomous; 

(5) the residuary power of control must remain in the Central Govern¬ 
ment, but the exercise of such power should be exceptional and for 
that purpose proper safeguards should be provided. 

Das then proceeded to the real question before the Congress, 
namely, the boycott of Councils. He said: 

Unhappily, the question has become part of the controversy of change 
or no change. To my mind, the whole controversy proceeds on a some¬ 
what erroneous assumption. The question is not so much as to whether 
there should be a change in the programme of the work; the real question 
is whether it is not necessary now to change the direction of our activities 
in certain respects for the success of the very movement which we 
hold so dear. 

We must keep in view the fact that according to the unanimous 
opinion of the members of the Enquiry Committee, Civil Disobedience 
on a large scale is out of question, because the people are not prepared 
for it. I am not much in favour of general Mass Civil Disobedience. 
To my mind, the idea is impracticable, but the disobedience of particular 
laws, which are eminently unlawful, laws which are the creatures of 
“law and order”, laws which are alike an outrage on humanity and an 
insult to God—disobedience of such laws is within the range of practical 
politics. 

There is no opposition in idea between Civil Disobedience as I have 
mentioned and the entry into the Councils for the purpose and with 
the avowed object of either ending or mending such Councils. It is an 
attempt of the British Parliament to force a foreign system upon the 
Indian people. These Councils must, therefore, be either ended or 
mended. In everything that the Congress commanded there is an aspect 
of destruction as there is an aspect of creation. The several boycotts 
indicate this process. 

It has been urged that entering the Councils for the purpose of ending 
the Coimcils is immoral, unfair and dishonest. The argument implies 
that the Reformed Councils belong entirely to the Bureaucracy and the 
idea is that we should not enter into other peoples’ property with a 
view to injure it. To my mind, the argument is based on a misconception 
of facts. 

At present, the question before the country put by those members 
of the Civil Disobedience Enquiry Committee who are in favour of 
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Council entry is simply that the members of the Congress should stand 
as candidates. It is unnecessary, therefore, to go into other questions 
raised, such as in the matter of taking oath, the probability or otherwise 
of securing a majority and so on. 

We should begin our proceedings by a solemn declaration of the 
existence of our inherent right and by a formal demand for a con¬ 
stitution which would recognise and conserve those rights and give 
effect to our schemes for the particular system of Government which 
we may choose for ourselves. If our demands are accepted, then the 
fight is over. But, as I have often said, if it is conceded, then we are 
entitled to have that form of Government which we may choose for 
ourselves, and the real beginning is made with that particular form of 
Government in view, then it matters nothing to me whether the complete 
surrender of power is made to us today, or in five years or even in 
twenty years. If, however, our demand is not given effect to, we must 
non-co-operate with the Bureaucracy by opposing each and every work 
of the Council. 

If we succeed in demolishing these Reformed Councils, you will find 
the whole nation astir with life. Let them put other obstacles in our 
way; we shall remove them with added strength and greater vitality. 

Coming to the boycott of schools and colleges, I am firmly of opinion 
that boycotts of schools and colleges should be carried on as effectively 
as before. I differ from the Civil Disobedience Enquiry Committee 
when they proposed the abandonment of the withdrawal of boys from 
such schools and colleges. 

With regard to the question of the boycott of lawyers and legal 
institutions, I agree with the main recommendations of the Committee. 

Das concluded his address as follows: 

It remains to me to deliver to you a last message of hope and 
confidence. There is no royal road to Freedom and dark and difficult 
will be the path leading to it. But dauntless is your courage, and firm 
your resolution, and though there will be reverses, sometimes severe 
reverses, they will only have the effect of speeding our emancipation 
from the bondage of a foreign government. Do not make the mistake 
of confusing achievement with success. Achievement is an appearance 
and appearances are often deceptive. I contend that, though we cannot 
point to a great deal as the solid achievement of the movement, the 
success of it is assured. 

But though the ultimate success of the movement is assured, I warn 
you that the issue depends wholly on you, and on how you conduct 
yourselves in meeting the forces that are arrayed against you. Christianity 
rose triumphant when Jesus of Nazareth offered himself as a sacrifice 
to the excessive worship of law and order by the Scribes and the 
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Pharisees. The forces that are arrayed against you are the forces not 
only of the bureaucracy but of the modem Scribes and Pharisees whose 
liiterest it is to maintain the bureaucracy in all its pristine glory. Be 
It yours to offer yourselves as sacrifices in the interest of truth and 
justice, so that your children and your children’s children may have 
the fruit of your sufferings. Be it yours to wage a spiritual warfare, 
so that the victory, when it comes, does not debase you, nor tempt 
you to retain the power of government in your own hands. But if 
you’rs is to be a spiritual warfare, your weapons must be those of the 
spiritual soldier. Anger is not for you, hatred is not for you; nor for 
you is pettiness, meanness or falsehood. For you is the hope of the 
dawn and the confidence of the morning and for you is the song that 
was sung of Titan, chained and imprisoned, but the Champion of Man, 
in the Greek fable: 

To suffer woes which Hope thinks infinite; 

To forgive wr<mgs darker than death or night; 

To defy Power, which seems omnipotent; 

To love, and bear; to hope till Hope creates, 

From its own wreck, the thing it contemplates; 

Neither to change, nor falter, nor repent; 

This, like thy glory, Titan, is to be 

Good, great and joyous, beautiful and free; 

This is alone Life, Joy, Empire and Victory. 

On the third day, 29 November, the Congress reassembled. 
Interest centred roimd the two controversial issues, namely, 
boycott of British goods and the advisability or otherwise of 
contesting elections on which the Congress was asked to record 
its verdict. 

The resolution moved by Satyamurti of Madras was as 
follows: 

This Congress accepts the recommendation of the Civil Disobedience 
Enquiry Committee regarding the question of the Boycott of British 
Goods and resolves that the question be referred to a Committee for a 
full report as to what British goods may be successfully boycotted and 
the places from where such goods (i.e. in substitution for British goods) 
can be easily obtained and that the said Report be submitted to the 
All-India Congress Committee within two months next. 

Resolved further that the Congress programme regarding Khaddar and 
Boycott of all foreign cloth shall not be affected by this resolution. 

There was a full debate on this question, especially on the 
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point which was regarded a formidable objection, namely, that 
this resolution was based upon hatred or was likely to cause 
hatred. On this point Satyamurti pithily observed: “By all 
means love the British but only boycott his goods.” 

The veteran Congressman C. Vijayaraghavachariar of Salem 
led the opposition. He stated: 

I desire to oppose this resolution on two grounds. One is that it is 
wholly impracticable and the other is that it is altogether imdesirable. 
In doing so, I call your attention only to two or three aspects of the 
whole question. Much has been made of the letter and spirit of non- 
co-operation, because there is the boycott of foreign goods already 
sanctioned under the auspices of Mahatmaji. I venture to submit that 
there is absolutely no connection between the boycott of foreign goods 
and that of British goods. The one is for the protection of our own 
industry now existing or hereafter to come into force, the other would 
simply mean nothing but a plea of vendetta and mischief. 

Then there is another thing to which I would call your attention. It 
would greatly displease the Labour Organisation and the Labour mem¬ 
bers of England. Labour is His Majesty’s Opposition now in the British 
Parliament. It is not fair that we should put forward a resolution not 
useful to us in anywise but simply as a bluster or a bluff. 

A. Rangaswamy Iyengar supported Satyamurti’s resolution. 
He quoted from the famous presidential address of Gokhale 
at Benares in which Gokhale distinctly told the Congress at 
the time that in the circumstances in which Bengal was split 
—in which hfjr grievances were unredressed—they had no 
other alternative but to resort to the boycott of British goods, 
so that the British people might come to their senses and 
redress their grievances. 

After other speeches, C. Rajagopalachari rose to oppose the 
resolution and said: 

I consider that this Resolution is a symptom of our weakness and 
will contribute to a growing weakness and will interfere with the 
programme of self-reliance that we have. As I said, a symptom of 
weakness, because we, instead of depending upon Swadeshi, turn our 
thoughts to other nations in order to substitute the things which we 
have been getting from England. If we do not wish to get anything 
from England, it is our duty to manufacture it ourselves and not to 
turn e.g. to Japan and create that domination for the future, under 
which wa have suffered already in our previous history. 

Mahatma Gandhi said that he would not be capable of restraining 
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the feeling of anger that would be aroused in a propaganda for the 
boycott of the British goods and even if he was not capable of restraining 
that anger, are we likely to be able to restrain the natural forces 
which will be aroused in this propaganda? 

The resolution was finally put to the vote and an over¬ 
whelming number of hands were raised against it and it was 
declared lost. 

Mr. C. Rajagopalachari then moved the resolution: 

Whereas the boycott of Councils carried out during the elections held 
in 1920 has destroyed the moral strength of the institutions through 
which Government sought to consolidate its power and carry its irres¬ 
ponsible rule: and, 

Whereas it is necessary again for the people of India to withhold 
participation in the elections of the next year, as an essential programme 
ot Non-violent Non-co-operation; 

This Congress resolves to advise that all voters shall abstain from 
standing as candidates for any of the Councils and from voting for any 
candidate offering himself as such in disregard of this advice and to 
signify the abstention in such manner as the All India Congress Com¬ 
mittee may instruct in that behalf. 

In the course of the speech which he made in support of 
this resolution, he observed: 

Though there are differences of opinion as to how the boycott of these 
Councils would be better attained one way than another—we are all 
agreed that an effective boycott has to be effected. Any proposal that 
we should change our previous method of boycott is based upon a 
feeling that we have failed. If, when we feel that we have given 
sufficient trial to the programme of Non-co-operation—if, when we feel 
that we can no longer carry on Non-co-operation but must frankly 
confess that we have failed then take up another line. 

Dr. Ansari seconded the resolution. 

S. Srinivas Iyengar then rose to move his amendment as 
follows: 

Whereas, notwithstanding the fact that the majority of electors in 
the whole country abstained from voting at the Co\mcil elections of 
1920, many Indians allowed them^lves to be elected there, and did not 
resign their seats in spite of their being advised by the Nagpur Congress, 
with the result that, though the new Councils do not represent the 
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country, they are used to consolidate the power of the present system 
of Government in India, which the Congress has resolved to put an 
end to, this Congress earnestly advises, with a view to render the 
boycott of Coiincils more effective than in 1920, all electors to vote 
for Congressmen, who shall, when elected, absolutely refrain from taking 
their seats in the Councils. 

He went on to say: 

I want you to look at my amendment as a business proposition and 
as a compromise between the two schools of thought, which are now 
dividing the opinions in the Congress circles, not only in the Congress 
here but right through the country and in every province. 

Please note that those who seek to capture the electorates, are swayed 
by no unworthy motives. Inconsistency is a thing, which can be flung 
on everybody and anybody and on all occasions. Consistency is by 
no means the criterion of soundness or even of hona fides.... Those 
who favour Coimcil entry for the purpose of effecting deadlocks or 
responsive co-operation in other forms, have been willing to agree to 
my compromise which I propose today.... An increasing section of 
our countrymen are desirous of capturing the electorates. Therefore, a 
compromise has to be effected. We cannot allow war amongst ourselves 
v/hen we pompously say that we are engaged in a war with the 
Government. 

Our most important duty is to capture the electorates, not for the 
purpose of entering the Councils but for telling them that you are 
out to destroy these Councils. . . 

Mahatma Gandhi, with his semi-divine quality, was not able to lay 
down a programme for all time. Whenever he saw that his ranks were 
likely to be divided, he made compromises. Please show this spirit 
of compromise by your votes and by accepting my proposition. 

This amendment was supported by some speakers including 
a leading Congressman of that province, Deep Narain Singh. 
Vijayaraghavachariar spoke as below in support of the origi¬ 
nal resolution of Rajagopalachari: 

. I shall briefly tell you the distinction between the three propositions. 
Rajagopalachari*s proposition is simply a repetition, at least substantially 
a repetition, of the resolution already in force and passed in the Calcutta*^ 
Congress Special Session in 1920. Srinivas Iyengar’s proposition asks 
for a final decision at once from the Congress. He says you go on and 
take votes from the electors, get elected but do not attend the Councils 
at all. Motilal Nehru asks only a preliminary decision from you, to be 
followed by a supplementary decision later on from the Congress to 
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be convened in the first week of December 1923. Except on this point, 
the two amendments of Srinivas Iyengar and Motilal Nehru coincide. 

I now take, Srinivas lyengar^s amendment and what it is for. He 
uses some catching expressions. He spoke of a fighting programme, 
xmity, discipline and so forth. How is it a fighting programme, may 
I know? Who fights? What for? It hopes—you will take it in its 
highest degree—that if the Congress gives a mandate, you will capture 
all the votes and all the seats if you can. What is it you are going to 
do? What do you hope?—^nothing. If you do not go into the Councils 
and do not take your seats there, what will happen? What will happen 
if the rules and the laws are allowed to remain the same as they 
are now. You can take it, the Bureaucracy will have enough time in 
one night, in the sitting of one session, to alter those rules and laws— 
they have the power to do that—^they can alter the Statute too in one 
niglk^—^they are capable of doing that— I will take it, you will have 
such a majority as to prevent a quorum being formed. You say you 
will have paralysed the Government. But how on earth are you going 
to do it? What do you think you will get by not entering the Councils 
and by keeping 70 or 80 per cent of the seats vacant? These diehards 
will say—“Well gentlemen, thank you. We have got too numerous acts 
with which to rule over the people and maintain Law and Order.” 
What is it they have made Legislature for? If there is no quorum and 
if there is trouble in the Legislature, the Government have an easy way 
out of it. They have a power under the Reforms Act which they had 
not before. Under the Reforms Act, the Governor-General and every 
provincial Governor can dissolve the Legislative Councils as often as 
they like. If they find that you can give them trouble, embarrass them, 
they will be able to emasculate the voter. You might again go to the 
voters and try to capture their votes. But what do you think of the 
trouble and the expense and other things? Then you go into the 
Councils again. I will take it that you succeed the second time as well 
and proceed to paralyse the Government again. The Council is dissolved 
a second time and the Government have the power to do so and they 
need assign no reason for that step. Therefore, for the second, third 
and then fourth time the Government will dissolve the Council without 
assigning any reason and what they will then say to the world? They 
would say—we gave these people, these orientals a chance—^we gave 
them the first instalment of self-government with a view gradually to 
rear them up into a full self-governing nation—but these people have 
wrecked it. They do not want it. So, they will pose as martyrs at 
the bar of the world opinion, and their cause, and not our cause will 
be sanctified by the obstruction proposed. 

~ The Sinn Fein parallel is quoted; but I tell you it was imder totally 
different circumstances. It is no example for us and the authorities 
of' the Civil Disobedience Enquiry Committee admit that there is no 
parallel to what they were recommending. Any ordinary voter will 
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ask you*—“if I vote for you, how will you redress the Khilafat wrongs, 
the Punjab wrongs and how will you attain Swarajya?” May I know 
what is your reply? I have been listening to all the speakers. I am not 
deaf but I have not heard a single syllable of argument of what you 
will say to the poor voter. I would ask you to give up the idea. You 
know what is the Khilafat wrong? If it is going to be remedied at all, 
it is not going to be remedied by us. It will be remedied both by 
the swords and the statesmanship of the Turkish people and it is being 
so remedied. So far as the Punjab wrong is concerned, it is too late 
to punish the wrong-doers or even to secure compensation for the 
sufferers. Mahatma Gandhi himself, in speaking on the resolution on the 
Punjab wrongs, said that we should get into power to see that such 
a thing would not occur again. But the two things are different. You 
cannot redress the Punjab wrongs. All that you want is to obtain 
Swarajya or Home Rule for the prevention of such wrongs. As regards 
the past, we have no more consolation than in the words of Milton, 
when he heard of the massacre of the Protestants in the Alpine regions 
and his consolation was put forth in a divine sonnet opening—^^^avenge. 
Oh Lord; thy slaughtered saints:” So I say—“avenge. Oh Lord, thy 
slaughtered sons of Amritsar.” We have no other recourse as regards 
the Punjab wrongs. Why is it that we should go to the electorates, 
call them to give up their labour, go to the polling booth and vote 
as we direct them to vote and ourselves spend time, money and energy 
to get a vote and then, after getting a seat, do not go into the Council? 
And this may have to be repeated several times. For these reasons 
I think it is a most futile and mischievous amendment. 

There is another aspect of the question. What are you going to speak 
to the voters? We told them two years ago in the Calcutta Special 
Session of the Congress not to vote at all and we succeeded in keeping 
a large percentage of voters out of the polling booth. And if we now 
ask them to vote, certainly it will puzzle them. But the supporters of 
the amendment tell us that they only change their direction. Voters 
were asked to go eastward before. We now change the direction and 
they are now asked to go “westward ho”. Therefore, I say it will 
confuse the voter a great deal, far from educating him, unless you 
think, as a great writer said, that a man subject to contradictory 
influences is better educated than in ordinary circumstances. 

You are told that the Legislative Councils are doing harm. Nobody 
ever expected and we will not be able ever to expect that we shall 
be able to control the electorates to the fullest extent. We are moving 
onward. We are on the march onward towards freedom—economically 
and politically—but some scoundrels there will be in our camp. On that 
account, we shall not be justified in ^adopting a policy, which would 
arrest the programme which we have made hitherto and above all th^ 
mental process started by Mahatma Gandhi throughout the length and 
breadth of the country. 
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I have quoted, somewhat extensively, the material parts of 
Vijayaraghavachariar’s speech, to show how powerful and 
convincing it was and, as I listened to it, I appreciated the skill 
with which he mercilessly exposed the pretence of entering 
the Councils and yet calling it a form of Non-co-operation. I 
felt that, a more straight-forward move, for which, as Gandhi 
several times before had said, there was room in the Congress, 
would perhaps, have shared the same fate as Srinivas Iyengar’s 
amendment, but would have obtained a more respectful 
hearing, as the true and honest basis of a new party, desiring 
to work, patriotically and to the best purpose, the opportunities 
for consultation provided by the new Reforms Act. The same 
pretence of describing as Non-co-operation what was in effect 
a move of co-operation dogged the foot-steps of the new Swaraj 
Party for many weeks, until, after several exposures and 
reverses, it came to adopt the honest basis as a party which, 
in the best interests of the country, offered to Government its 
hand of co-operation by desiring to make the best use of the 
opportunities of the Reforms Act. Ultimately, it was compelled 
to drop this camouflage of Non-co-operation and place its 
appeal to the electorate on a rational basis. In fact, in the 
very first speech which Motilal Nehru delivered on the floor 
of the Delhi Legislative Assembly as the leader of the 
Swarajist opposition, he had openly to declare this attitude by 
a plain offer of co-operation with Government as will be 
shown in a later part of this narrative. 


Motilal Nehru then addressed the Congress gathering: 

I stand here simply to clear my position. I am not here to commend 
this or that resolution to you, nor am I here to oppose any amendment. 
I am here to tell you that I am ready and willing to accept by way 
of compromise the amendment of Srinivas Iyengar. Not that I do not 
believe in my own amendment.... I wish to make it perfectly clear 
that I do believe that my amendment is the more prudent one and is 
the wiser one of the two, because I do not believe in tying my hands by 
any compromise or undertaking long long before the occasion arises.... 
Therefore, before that time comes, all attempts can but be incomplete 
and infructuous. This is my position. 

Rajagopalachari then replied to the debate in the following 
speech: 
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The simple question is whether we boycott the Councils one way or 
by another way. We may be wrong in our decision but surely we 
cannot quarrel over that. But rest assured that we are not going to 
divide the country or ourselves over this failure or error of judgment. 

Then he criticised the proposals of Srinivas Iyengar and 
Pandit Motilal Nehru and went on to say: 

I assure you at once that it is not on mistrust that I differ. It is 
on the ground that it is not a practical proposition. The question is this: 
Are we going to put forward candidates repeatedly every time the 
Government makes declaration after declaration that the seats are 
vacant? Is this poor nation capable of conducting such a programme? 
The Government has the power to make rules. We have the power 
and the brains to try to act inspite of these rules, I admit. But we 
cannot win in an intellectual contest between the Government’s power 
to make rules and our power to evade them. Is this contest of brains 
going to bring us Swarajya? I assure you, it cannot be a successful 
programme: Our fight must be not of a contest of brains but of a contest 
on the one hand of giving violence and on the other of bearing violence. 
Our contest must be a contest of suffering on our part and a power 
to inflict suffering on the other. It is not by a contest of intellect that 
we succeed. Therefore, I say there is no meaning in the use of the 
expression “capture of electorates” in this connection. 

After this speech the debate closed and I could realise that 
the fate of Srinivas Iyengar’s amendment was sealed. Then 
voting took place and when the Congress met again on the 
fifth day, the 31st of December, it was announced that the 
result of the poll taken the day before on Srinivas Iyengar’s 
amendment was that for the amendment there were 890 votes 
against 1,740. It was also declared that Pandit Motilal Nehru’s 
amendment was lost and that Mr. Rajagopalachari’s motion 
was carried. Thus ended the fate of the Council entry 
proposal. 

The main work of this session was practically over. But I 
stayed on, because another purpose of this session was to 
contravene the proposals made by the Civil Disobedience 
Enquiry Committee and in the tremendous enthusiasm created 
by the failure of the Council entry proposal one could realise 
what the fate would be of the other proposals of the Civil 
Disobedience Enquiry Committee. I could see that, in the bias 
created in the mind of the audience principally by the speeches 
of Vijayaraghavachariar and Rajagopalachari, that the advo- 
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cates of the Council entry proposal were guided by pretence 
and camouflage, the rest of the work merely became a sequence 
of the failure of the Council entry boycott. - Accordingly, 
immediately after the failure of the Council entry proposal, 
Resolution XI was taken up which was as follows: 

With reference to boycott of Government and Government-aided 
educational institutions this Congress declares that the boycott must be 
maintained and further resolves that every province should be called 
upon to put the existing educational institutions on a sound financial 
basis and to improve their efficiency in every possible way. 

^ I had seen the failure of my own attempt to set up a sound 
national educational institution, and to me it was, therefore, 
again that in the latter half of the above resolution the Con¬ 
gress gave a mandate to every province that existing national 
institutions, which were at that time considerably weakened 
and almost non-existent for want of financial support, should 
be put on sound financal basis and their efficiency increased. 
It was no doubt a comparatively small gain but gladly accepted 
by persons like me who were opposed to the sole boycott of 
Government institutions without creating similar institutions 
to supply the need created by the boycott of the Government 
institutions. This resolution, was carried unanimously without 
much debate. 

Then followed another boycott, namely, of courts and 
lawyers with reference to which Resolution XII worded as 
below was carried unanimously: 

This Congress declares that the boycott of law courts by lawyers and 
litigants must be maintained and further resolves that great effort should 
be made to establish Panchayats and cultivate public opinion in their 
favour. 

In this way, in the momentum of feeling created on this 
occasion, the proposals of the Civil Disobedience Enquiry 
Committee were completely rejected at this session. 

Then followed a proposal similar to the one advocated by 
Hazrat Mohani at a previous session of the Congress, namely, 
the change in the creed pf the Congress: 

The object of the Indian National Congress is the attainment of 
Swarajya i.e. the attainment of complete independence without any 
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foreign connection by the people of India by all legitimate and proper 
means. 

As before^ Rajagopalachari opposed this resolution. It is 
unnecessary to recall his arguments except to say that they 
were a mere repetition of what has been stated against Hazrat 
Mohani’s resolution on a previous occasion. 

This resolution was put to the vote and declared lost by an 
overwhelming majority. 

Then came an important resolution which was placed before 
the Congress for the first time, namely, the repudiation of the 
authority of the Indian Legislature to incur debts binding on 
the country. There had been previously for many weeks 
rumblings in the Congress circles that debts were being heaped 
upon the shoulders of India illegally through a vote of the 
councils. It was not noticed that the grievance gave support 
to the arguments on which the pro-Council entry advocates had 
relied, namely, that the Bureaucracy was illegally using the 
councils for their illegitimate purposes. This proposal was 
placed before the Congress by Rajagopalachari as Resolution 
XVII Worded as follows: 

Whereas by reason of unjustifiable military expenditure and other 
extravagance, the Grovemment has brought the national indebtedness to 
a limit beyond recovery; and whereas the Government still pursues the 
same policy of extravagance under cover of the authority of the so-called 
representative assemblies constituted without the suffrages of majority 
or of any substantial fraction of the voters, and despite their declared 
repudiation of the authority of such assemblies to represent the people; 
and whereas, if the Government, is permitted to continue this policy, 
it will become impossible for the people of India ever to carry on their 
own affairs with due regard to the honour and happiness of the people, 
and it has, therefore, become necessary to stop this career of irrespon¬ 
sibility: 

This Congress hereby repudiates the authority of the legislatures, that 
have been or may be formed in future by the Government inspite of 
the national boycott of the said institutions, to raise any loan or to incur 
any liabilities on behalf of the nation and notifies to the world that 
on the attainment of Swarajya the people of India, though holding 
themselves liable for all debts and liabilities rightly or wrongly incurred 
hitherto by the Government, will not hold themselves bound to repay 
any loans or discharge any liabilities incurred on and after this date 
on the au^ority or sanction of the so-called legislatures brought into 
existence ini^ite of the national boycott. 

5 
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The speech Rajagopalachari made was very short and was 
foimd convincing in the atmosphere created by the earlier 
decisions of this session. Rajagopalachari contented himself 
with mentioning the figures of debts heaped ui^n the country 
during the last few years. Vijayaraghavachariar, whose con¬ 
stitutional sense was upset by this proposal, courageously 
stepped forward to move an amendment, namely, that this 
resolution be referred to the All India Congress Committee. 
He made a bold, logical, and powerful speech, which perhaps 
in an assembly more desirous of looking into the constitutional 
and legal aspect of the question, might have received better 
approval. Vijayaraghavachariar said: 

This is a most serioiis question and it involves the application of 
principle in the matter of domestic justice and national justice. A very 
serious problem is involved in this resolution—it is a problem by the 
solution of which we shall stand or fall in the eyes of the world. The 
question has not been long before the public. It was very recently 
started and the attention of the public has not been sufficiently well 
directed towards it. Therefore, I beg of you to allow my amendment, 
namely, to refer this question to the All-India Congress Committee for 
consideration and to report to the next session of the Congress. No doubt 
it will be a year hence but we are not going to get Swarajya in the 
meanwhile and the time for the solution of the question has not yet 
come. 

Vallabhbhai Patel seconded this amendment. When con¬ 
fronted with such opposition based upon the eminence of the 
personalities and the force of their arguments Rajagopalachari 
said in reply that he did not oppose the amendment. The 
President accordingly announced that the main resolution of 
Rajagopalachari would not be moved if the assembly permitted 
it. Notwithstanding this, however, in the atmosphere created 
in the assembly by this time, the amendment, though the 
mover of the resolution had accepted it and though it was 
based on constitutional and convincing groxmds, was lost. 

Then came the fate of the main resolution of Rajgopalachari 
^nd it was declared carried with only a few dissentients. 

This was followed by the denial of what remained of the 
recommendations of the Civil Disobedience Enquiry Com¬ 
mittee. The work of this session would not have been complete 
if any renmant of these recommendations had been left 
untouched. Accordingly, Resolution XIV was moved by Abbas 
Tayabji in the following words: 
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This Congress reaffirms its opinion that *'Civil Disobedience” is the only 
civilised and effective substitute for an armed rebellion, when every 
other remedy for preventing the arbitrary, tyrannical and emasculating 
use of the authority has been tried; and, in view of a widespread 
awakening of the people to a sense of the urgent need for Swarajya and 
the general demand and necessity for Civil Disobedience in order that 
the national goal may be speedily attained and in view of the fact that 
the necessary atmosphere of non-violence has been preserved inspite of 
all provocation. 

This Congress calls upon all Congress workers to complete the pre¬ 
parations for offering Civil Disobedience by strengthening and expanding 
the national organisation and to take immediate steps for the collection 
of at least 25 lakhs of rupees for the Tilak Swarajya Fimd and the 
enrolment of at least fifty thousand volimteers satisfying the conditions 
of the Ahmedabad pledge, by a date to be fixed by the All-India Congress 
Committee at Gaya, and empowers the Committee to issue necessary 
instructions for carrying this resolution into practical effect. 

Some amendments were moved on this resolution like set¬ 
ting a time-limit of three months, another, fixing maximum 
limit of volunteers and assigning each province its quota. But 
these amendments, were rejected however useful they might 
otherwise have been. 

With the passing of this resolution, most of the important 
decisions of the Civil Disobedience Enquiry Committee were 
as stated above negatived and, from this point of view it was 
a great achievement for the conservative section of Congress¬ 
men who had always looked askance at these decisions of the 
Civil Disobedience Enquiry Committee. The work of the 
Congress thus came to an end. 

Das in his concluding speech thanked the Assembly for the 
patience which it had shown for allowing the proceedings to 
go on in spite of such vast differences of opinion. Differences 
of opinion, he said, must arise in every healthy organisation 
and although he differed from the majority of the members 
he had not given up the hope that a day would come when 
he would get the majority on his side. 

As my diary entry of the 31st of December states we had 
a meeting of the proposed new party at the residence of the 
Maharaja of Tikari who was a client of Motilal Nehru. Under 
his hospitable roof, the party was formed, hastened by the 
decisions of the Gaya Congress Session and its refusal to 
accept a compromise. A short manifesto signed by a few of 
us was issued. Things did not look promising enough in the 
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light of the strength and unity displayed at the Gaya Session 
by the conservative section of the Congress but the resolve 
on our side was equally strong- How this pro-Council party 
aggregated and gradually gained strength will be the subject 
matter of the future chapters of this narrative. 

At Gaya, several conferences were held; for instance, the 
All India Khilafat Conference, All India Muslim League Con¬ 
ference, Jamiat-ul-Ulema, Hindu Mahasabha, Students* Con¬ 
ference and lastly the All India Social Conference of which I 
happened to be the President for the second time, the first 
occasion being at Nasik in the year 1916-17. A brief summary 
of the speech I delivered at the Gaya Conference on 29 
December 1922 was as follows: 

By virtue of an unwritten tradition, the National Social Conference 
followed in the wake of the Indian National Congress. This affinity, the 
parent of which, according to all reliable authorities was the esteemed 
pioneer of our corporate activities, the late Mr. Justice Ranade, was 
indicative of the desire of the thoughtful leaders of those times to avoid 
putting social and political reforms into two separate watertight compart¬ 
ments or setting up barriers between them. They recognised that the 
national problem has two aspects, one vis-a-vis the Government and 
the other the people; that these two aspects had many common attributes 
and also the common purpose of humanising and liberalising the psycho¬ 
logy of the people, in one case, facing the people through the medium 
of the social organisms of the community and, in the other case, facing 
the Government through the agency of the political institutions set up 
in the coimtry. The affinity between these two aspects has passed 
through various vicissitudes and painful controversies. This affinity has 
often been denied and, not infrequently, ridiculed; but, in the era through 
which we are now passing, its foimdation has been firmly laid in the 
peoples* mind by the efforts of some of our dearly beloved leaders, who 
proceeded upon the fundamental principle, that goodwill among the 
various classes and communities inhabiting this vast Peninsula is the 
first essential of social or political Reform. Owing to many historical 
and ethnological causes, race diversity has been for centuries the main 
problem—if not the obstacle—awaiting solution in India from time to 
time. Other people in the world have solved the question in their own 
way. Speaking generally, their solution has most often taken the form 
of destruction, in the sense either of religious conversion often forcible, 
or physical extinction, notably the latter in cases .where the juxtaposed 
races were ethnologically different and could be graded as strong and 
weak. India, on the other hand, from the times of its earliest available 
records, has endeavoured to arrive at a more humane solution, based 
upon toleration and eventual assimilation. The Puranas and Epics of 
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India, reveal, to the critical reader, a fascinating record of such attempts, 
sometimes carried on in most uncongenial stirroimdings. No student of 
Reform, therefore, who is aware of this characteristic of our race and 
wishes to proceed on the line of its continuity, can lose the opportunity 
of asserting this important aspect of our growth. Whatever the political 
Reforms of 1919 may have failed in achieving, they have at least accepted 
the principle, more clearly than any preceding State document, that there 
will be in future no politically dominant alien caste in India, constituted 
by reason of the accident of its birth or the colour of its skin. 

Goodwill between all classes is, therefore, the prime necessity of the 
hour. Those who yielded at Lucknow to the claim of the Muslims for 
representation beyond their numerical strength, were acting under the 
domination of this selfsame principle. “Put the Moderates and English¬ 
men at ease”—this cryptic advice of Gandhi likewise proceeded on the 
same principle. 

I am aware that many have scoffed at and doubted the efficacy of 
this injunction in the domain of politics. I am also aware that, in many 
cases, the above movement, especially as worked by those who attempted 
to follow the great leader thereof, has shown adequate capacity to 
respond to this wish of its promoter. But this injunction, to my mind, 
lays down the fundamental principle of reform—social as well as political 
—as conceived by a true and gifted Indian, in whom the culture of his 
race has bound its highest fruition. A true leader is often as a quick 
recording camera noticing, recording and perpetuating the phenomena, 
not at all apparent or very inadequately apparent to the common eye. 
When Gandhi laid down this injunction, he was freely responding to the 
genius of his race, and his claim to eminence can be rested, with 
sufficient strength, on the single circumstance that he has had the clear¬ 
ness of vision and boldness of outlook to accept this essential principle 
of reform in the domain of human effort, which has often been associated 
with bloodshed and revolution. 

The Bardoli Resolution, in my opinion, therefore typifies the great 
change that has come over the definition of Social Reform in this country. 
It has now come to mean Social Service and Social Reconstruction, 
pervading all the categories of our national life. For a long time. Social 
Reform was more or less a domestic problem of high caste Hindus. 
Widow remarriage, female education, caste tyranny and such other 
problems, which had their significance mostly in high caste Hindu life, 
mainly engrossed its attention. 

In its extended sense, therefore, social reform now includes the entire 
urea of o\xr national growth as it affects the physical, moral, intellectual 
and economic well-being of the people, and its main field of activity is 
Social Service, irrespective of caste and creed. The attempt is at 
reconstruction of the entire society, so as to give full Scope to the forces 
generated in our midst. In this entire scheme of Social Reconstruction, 
politics takes its proper place, as being only one department concerned 
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with the collective activities of the State. The great feature of the 
present Nationalist Movement is that its leader persistently attempted, 
while he was in the enjoyment of his liberty, to put politics on the 
basis of social service. The old and time-worn barriers between social 
and political reform he has endeavoured to demolish so far as it lay 
in his power. 

The altered definition of reform as a species of Social Service and 
Reconstruction will, however, have the advantage of oiu: requiring, as 
the sole test of the success and efficiency of State institutions, the 
promotion of the Social welfare of the citizen and not merely the stability 
of the system under which his peace and security are protected. The 
object of social reform will, in the new era, be to insist that the 
promotion of the health and happiness of human beings shall be given 
the fiirst place in the administration of the aifiairs of the country and that 
the raising of the average intelligence, efficiency, happiness and well¬ 
being in the country shall be the main purpose of constitutional reform. 

Thus, Social Reform has come to occupy its true basis. Its goal now 
is to ensure a perfect heredity and perfect environment for the average 
man in the coimtry. Its alliance with Political Reform is now firmer 
than before. That society is an organism in which every part has a living 
relation to every other part is now the principal tenet in the working 
faith of the Social Reformer. 

He is no more a solitary worker, isolated, or in hostility with his fellow 
workers in the political field. They are now allied. They can mutually 
help and co-operate. Their efforts supplement each other. They can 
often interchange their fields of action and relieve each other^s toil 
and burden. 

It is a great gain to the present age that this alliance has been effected 
and we ought to feel grateful to all those workers in the field of Social 
as well as Political Reform to have, by their efforts, continued to bring 
about this approximation. Reform will now be a reality and not merely 
a holiday excursion of the rich and educated classes. The poor and 
afflicted will now have a living interest created in the concerns of our 
Congresses and Conferences. Already signs are apparent of this change. 
The stir in the coimtry, which usually takes place in the last week of 
December, is no more a pleasure trip of the fatigued lawyer and rich 
businessman, seeking to renew year-old friendships in tents, hotels or 
Congress camps. It is now, and will grow more and more, a yearly 
pilgrimage of the poor and lowly, as if to a shrine where they will 
behold and listen to the voice of their own leaders, dressed in their 
costume, living in their camps, fed on their food, vocal with their 
language and brimful of their interest and welfare. Thus the foundations 
of a true democracy will be laid and the terms of a truly National 
Government take root. 



CHAPTER TWO 


Formation of Swaraj Party to 
Cocanada Congress 


Jan—Dec. 1923 


A fter the formation of the new Party as mentioned in the 
previous chapter at Gaya, the All India Congress Com¬ 
mittee met the next day, 1 January 1923 forenoon, when Das 
announced his resignation of the presidentship of the Congress 
during the year 1922 and made the following statement at 
the meeting: 

The resolution discussed in the Subjects Committee and those passed 
by the Congress this year have convinced me that there are at least in 
the Congress at present two schools of thought with fundamental 
differences. I do not feel oppressed by this fact at all. I take the 
difference of opinion amongst us as an indication of greater vitality and, 
although our activity must be in different directions, there is no reason 
why all of us should not remain within the Congress. 

I cannot accept and cannot associate myself with most of the resolutions 
passed in the last session of the Congress. I must, therefore, either 
retire from public life or form a separate party within the Congress. I 
cannot retire from the fight for freedom, as I have dedicated the rest of 
my life to the attainment of Swaraj. This has been the striving of my 
life for many years past and this must continue to be the striving of 
my life till I die. I must, therefore, work with those who believe in 
my programme. 

I must point out that every re'^sonable proposal for compromise was 
rejected, every suggestion for postponement of the discussion of the 
Council question was negatived, and, in spite of repeated attempts to 
make Civil Disobedience practicable, the majority has passed a resolution 
which makes it difficult, if not impossible. I regret to have to say that 
even a motion of adjournment of the discussion was rejected by the 
Congress. I now ask you to elect yoiu* President, before you proceed 
with the business of today. 
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Immediately after Das made his statement tendering his 
resignation of presidentship, Vijayaraghavachariar appealed to 
the house not to accept it. He said that, though the proceedings 
in the Congress were capable of the inference Das drew from 
them, yet, under the conditions in which they were placed at 
the time, he was of opinion that Das's resignation should not 
be accepted. Under the constitution, Das was President and 
he had no power to resign, nor had the Committee power to 
accept it. He requested Das to reconsider his position. 

Rajagopalachari said he endorsed every word of the previous 
speaker and would add nothing. 

Das disposed of the technical question stating that there was 
provision in the constitution for such resignations. He re¬ 
gretted he could not accede to the request to withdraw his 
resignation. By resigning his presidentship he was not resign¬ 
ing his position as member of the A.I.C.C., or of the Congress. 

Other members joined in the appeal to Das to which he 
replied that he had already tendered his resignation, and could 
not withdraw it unless the difference was settled some way 
or other. He was amenable to compromise and did not wish 
to run away from them. 

Rajagopalachari suggested that Das should be requested to 
take the chair without prejudice to the technical question as 
to the resignation of the presidentship. 

The motion was carried and Das agreed to preside over the 
meeting, remarking that he considered himself as elected 
President for the day. 

The meeting proceeded to elect members of the New Work¬ 
ing Committee. The following members were elected: 

Dr. Ansari, Mrs. Naidu, G. S. Deshpande, T. Prakasham, 
C. Rajagopalachari, Dunichand of Lahore, Brijkishore Prasad, 
Sardar Tej Singh and Maulana Abul Kalam Azad. 

After a short discussion, on the question of Civil Disobe¬ 
dience, the meeting adjourned till the afternoon. Meanwhile 
the new Party led by Das issued its decision on Council entry. 
The following is the manifesto of the pro-Councilites. Over a 
hundred persons affirmed their assent to it, the most prominent 
b^ing Das, Hakim Ajmal Khan, Motilal Nehru, V. J. Patel, 
Sherwani, Kelkar, M. V. Abhyankar, B. S. Moonje, Ruchi Ram 
Sahani, A. Rangaswamy Iyengar, Satyamurti and myself. 

*rhe manifesto annoimcing the formation of the Party was 
as follows: 
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Whereas we are convinced that several important items in the pro- 
gramme of work adopted by the Gaya Session of the Indian National 
Congress are not conducive to the speedy attainment of Swaraj and we 
are further of opinion that several other important items have been 
rejected, we do hereby form and constitute ourselves into a party within 
the Congress. This party will be called the Congress Khilafat Swaraj 
Party. It accepts the creed of the Congress, viz. the attainment of 
Swaraj by all peaceful and legitimate means and also the principle of 
non-violent non-co-operation. We hereby appoint Mr. C. R. Das as the 
leader of the Party and Pandit Motilal Nehru, Sjt. B. N. Sasmal, Sjt. 
Vithalbhai Patel and Mr. Choudhary Khaliq-uz-Zaman as the Secretaries. 
This party shall have its own organisation and programme of work, the 
details of which will be issued in the course of January next. The 
President and the Secretaries, with power to co-opt, are hereby appointed 
to frame the programme and regulations, to be submitted to the members 
of the party at a meeting to be held at such time and place as may be 
notified thereafter by the Secretaries. 

On 6 January 1923, I wrote the following letter to Das 
stating the programme of the new Party as I had conceived it. 
This was the very first letter, I wrote to Das supporting a 
programme for the new Party which I thought would be 
reasonable enough to aggregate support on its basis. As few 
are aware of the part I played behind the scene in the evolution 
and progress of the new Party, I have thought it necessary to 
reproduce here the bulk of my letter which later became the 
solid basis on which the new Party evolved, except on one or 
two unimportant details: 

Since my arrival here, I have seen a number of people—young and 
energetic fellows—lawyers and businessmen, who were at one time the 
stronghold of the Home Rule League Party. I think, I told you frankly 
that I was anxious to capture all these men, for they are a fine lot. I 
would go further and say that it would be difficult to run a party 
organisation of any influence or sanity in Bombay, except with their 
co-operation. They have so far stood apart, because they were frightened 
by many aspects of the non-co-operation movement. On talking to 
many of them, however, I find that your inclusion of the N.C.O. principle 
and the tacking on of the word Khilafat to the name of the party may 
constitute some difficulty. I am of course aware of the reasons which 
have led you to this inclusion. I wish, however, to point out that you 
have, in your detailed programme, to clear the misconception which these 
words have caused. It is widely felt that the party should not be 
dragged at the heels of Mahomcdan fanaticism, which will be swayed by 
every political change in Turkey, apart from the religious significance. 
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To fraternise with Mahomedans so as to obtain, by united action, a 
redress of their religious grievances is one thing and is perhaps a 
permissible st^. But to be perennially tied to the roving chariot of their 
political reverses in Turkey is quite a different matter. You will, 
therefore, have to adjust your programme very carefully, so as to avoid 
the danger of your party being regarded as a reflection of Muslim 
prejudices or their ambitions outside India. Similarly, there is great 
confusion as to what is the “principle of non-violent non-co-operation”. 
If it means the denial of all volimtary association with Government, their 
servants and agents, in the work of misgoverning India, most of us 
will have no objection to it, but if it means all the corollaries which 
have come out in the name of the Working Committee of the Congress 
or in the columns of Young India, you may have to encounter opposition. 
To accept no titles, to attend no Government functions, to fill no offices 
in the next Councils and such other practical forms of non-co-operation, 
few will object to, provided you do not totally exclude all opportunity 
of being useful to the country in places like Municipal and District 
Boards, or on occasions involving some kind of association with Govern¬ 
ment and their servants in schemes designed for the benefit of the 
people. It will, therefore, in my opinion, be better to rest content with 
a short and flexible statement of our attitude as regards non-co-operating 
with the Bureaucracy, so as not to frighten people by its ascetic or rigid 
character. You are aware that most of the intellectuals in Maharashtra— 
and I met several on the return journey from Gaya—are for such a 
flexible definition, as will not make impossible the modification of our 
attitude towards the Bureaucracy, in case the Bureaucracy evince a 
desire to respond to our efforts. In this view of the case, a few people 
here have suggested that Council entry and the boycott of British goods 
being the only two points on'which we have differed from our colleagues, 
our Manifesto, for the present, should include these two items only and 
nothing more and, as for the rest of the Congress programme, we should 
help our colleagues wherever possible, making therein gradually and 
silently all the changes which we desire. For instance, in the matter 
of Khaddar we need not have a distinct statement of policy in our 
Manifesto. We should accept the spread of Khaddar as an ideal but 
refuse to make it a fetish. We may then gradually lead on to Swadeshi 
and the boycott of British goods. Many are keen about such a boycott 
and I am hoping that even a man like Jinnah may be induced to accept 
the doctrine. As for Civil Disobedience, most of us are clearly of the 
view that it is impossible, at the present stage, to resort to it with 
succe^, and, therefore, the less we talk of it in terms of bravado or 
preparation, the better for the party. We are agreed however, that 
given on adequate provocation and subject to proper safeguards, we 
must be ready to launch on it any day. But we believe that it should 
not be made the subject matter of any direct preparation or teaching in 
oiu* programme. I am clear in my mind that we should no more harp 
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on the theory, so prominently put forward by Gandhi that suffering for 
its own sake is to be courted or that the sight of suffering will cure 
the Government. In my opinion, both these doctrines have proved a 
failure. Civil Disobedience may be resorted to without previous talk or 
preparation, in cases where our party is of opinion that sufficient provoca¬ 
tion has been given by Government and sufficient resistance is likely to 
be offered, to put Government in the wrong or to cause them embarrass¬ 
ment. The doctrine, I hold, is like arsenic, it can only be admitted into 
the body politic in prudent doses and at the right time. The physician 
must not talk of it to the patient in boastful bravado. I am against dang¬ 
ling it as a weapon before the public eye. It is demoralising to do so and 
yet never to use it. When the right time comes, act swiftly and with 
determination. This is my view and I am, therefore, for dismissing this 
doctrine with just a few words in our programme, sufficient to indicate 
to our opponents that we have the weapon in our armoury and will not 
fail to use it when in our opinion the right moment comes. 

Another view I would urge upon your consideration is that the 
destructive aspect of our agitation should not be given an unnecessarily 
prominent place in our programme. The country has been, during the 
last two years, too much saturated with crudely destructive ideas, not¬ 
withstanding Gandhi’s smiling placidity and habitual moderation. Destroy 
schools, upset Municipalities, break down Law Courts—^such has been 
the talk, with the result that today the country is caught up in a frenzy 
of unbelief and destruction. Let us not add one more voice to this roar 
of destruction. I am aware that before you construct you have to destroy, 
but the destruction, in such a case, is ancillary to construction and is 
not an independent step. Let us put our programme on a stable, sane, 
constructive and permanent basis of amelioration, giving a subordinate 
place, if at all, to the possibilities of destruction, which after all may not 
arise. We have to remember that there is a large mass of floating 
material in the country genuinely patriotic, capable of sacrifice and 
anxious to serve in any scheme of amelioration, that will be practical 
and forceful enough, without being liable to the dangers of which the 
non-co-operation movement has proved so prolific. Our appeal will 
chiefly lie to this class and, therefore, there is the need of a soxmd 
constructive programme of work based on sacrifice and service, with 
which we can go to the electorate and win their vote; Opposed to us 
will be the extreme Congressman, the Moderate, the Liberal, the Govern¬ 
ment pensioner, et hoc genus omne, who may, I fear, make common 
cause to defeat our solitary party. Our strength, in such a contest, will 
mainly lie in our programme of work of permanent value to the coimtry, 
in the soundness of which we believe and which affords sufficient 
flexibility to the worker and adequate hope of amelioration to the voter. 
No party cries, invented merely to catch the unwary voter will pay us, 
beyond a certain measure. Most of us are anxious to join the new party, 
provided its programme is not opposed to our mentality and leaves 
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sufficient freedom for individual effort and for necessary modifications 
suited to the changing aspects of the situation. It will tax all our energy 
to frame such a programme, but when once that is done, it will solidify 
all the scattered and nebulous elements in the country which are awaiting 
to be mobilised. 

In the meanwhile many friends whom I had met at the 
Gaya Congress were making anxious inquiries about what 
progress I had been making in Bombay to create the nucleus 
of the new Party. 

After 2 January 1923,1 interviewed many friends in Bombay 
who, I knew, were sufficiently favourable to the doctrine of 
Non-co-operation consistently with entry into the Councils. 
Many of these friends are no longer amongst us. I contacted 
one or two public bodies with which I was connected to 
arrange for a reception to Das and Motilal when they visited 
Bombay. I also met some Madras leaders who stayed in 
Bombay on their way home from Gaya. Rangaswamy Iyengar 
and Santanam of Lahore were amongst them; for a time they 
stayed with me at my residence at Thakurdwar. After this 
preparation had been made, for several days I find from my 
dia^ entry: 

Thursday, 25 January: Das arrived in Bombay. Met him at the station. 

Babu Bhagwandas of Benares and Ranga Iyer accompanied him and 

they all stayed with me. Das remained in Bombay. It was a nice 

time to have him in my house and have talks with him and 

Bhagwandas from time to time. 

Bhagwandas is fortunately still amongst us,^ and his expla¬ 
nations of the philosophic aspect of Non-co-operation were of 
great utility in clearing Das's notions. I took Das from friend 
to friend, including Jinnah, whom we both were anxious to 
draw into the new party, provided such a step did not involve 
any inconsistent concession to his demands. Our talks with 
Jinnah. and other friends were not without hopes that even¬ 
tually they would join us. 

During Das’s presence in Bombay we arranged several 
meetings to enable him to speak about the new Council Party. 
An important meeting took place at Bandra where a public 
reception was given to Das on Saturday, 27 January. It was 

^ Since Uie time of writing Bhagwandas’s death took place at Benares: 
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a very largely attended public meeting. Vithalbhai Patel 
presided. Kelkar was present as also Mrs. Naidu. Patel began 
with a short speech complimenting Das as one of the biggest 
men in India, a lawyer, a politican and fighter. After referring 
to his services to the country, Patel said: 

Das had thought out a programme for the country which he had 
placed before the Congress at Gaya where it was supported by one- 
third of the delegates and then rejected. Das was of the opinion that 
the time had come to change their programme and that, by boycotting 
the Councils, they were really boycotting themselves. Unfortunately, 
there were men to be foimd in India to go into the Councils. The 
Councils could only be said to be boycotted when there was not a single 
member to be found there. Unless there was a real boycott, there was 
no use of their remaining aloof. 

After this address by the chairman, Das began his speech: 

There are two parties in the Congress. Two-thirds take one view 
and one-third another view. They only show different views to the 
country. They are accustomed to look upon the Congress as a sacred 
institution, because it is the only body which represents the country. 
I am content to leave the great issues which are agitating their minds 
to the decision and the judgment of the country and by that judgment 
all the parties in the Congress should abide. The majority claim that 
they represent the views of the country. The country has got to give 
its verdict again. The minority believe that the country is at bottom 
with them. I would withdraw my views if the country is not with us. 

What are the differences of opinion? When I analyse these differences, 
I find that they are based on a particular mental attitude. Nothing 
more than that. I have heard about **Satyagraha non-co-operation”. I 
was expecting to hear from Mrs. Naidu what that meant. 

I am sorry my friends have not explained Satyagraha non-co-operation. 
If I have understood it rightly, I think that non-co-operation is based 
on the different resolutions passed by the Indian National Congress and 
based upon Satyagraha also. But if it is anything different, I hope I 
M^ill be told what it is and I assure you again that if I understand it to 
be a principle of Satyagraha which has divided them today—or if I 
realised that, I would that moment embrace Satyagraha. 

Das proceeded to state that he wanted to know what proposal 
he had placed before the coimtry which was not based on 
the strictest regard for truth. If it was based on truth, how 
could such Non-co-operation be different from Satyagraha 
Non-co-operation? The Congress had nowhere defined Non-co- 
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operation. The Congress had merely said so and the Nagpur 
resolutions had said that when the country was fit for Non-co- 
operation, it would be applied. In the meanwhile, certain 
activities would be followed, so that the country would be 
prepared to start Non-co-operation. Therefore, the Non-co- 
operation, from the Congress point of view, had not yet been 
applied. What they had been doing for ihe last two years 
was to prepare the country for the great struggle of Non-co- 
operation which was to follow. 

Then Das came to the boycott of Councils. What was it? 
Did it or did it not mean the destruction of Councils? What 
was meant by boycotting the Councils? What was meant by 
the proposal that they should go before the electorate and tell 
them to abstain from voting? Did it not mean that the seats 
should be vacant and the Government should be unable to 
carry on? It was a protest against the Reforms Act. What 
were they endeavouring to do but to destroy the different 
departments of Government? He had only put forward another 
method of boycotting the Councils, more substantial, more 
practical and more reasonable. If the two-thirds (No-changers) 
majority did not oppose them, they could go to the country 
and create such an atmosphere that it would return Non-co¬ 
operators and thus it would be impossible for the Bureaucracy 
to carry on the Government. By capturing the Councils they 
would be strengthening the work of N.C.O.s still more; by 
having recourse to N.C.O. in those fields yet untried and by 
creating N.C.O within the Councils, by fighting the Bureau¬ 
cracy from every possible point, every possible comer, and 
every possible side. 

He asked again in what way he and his colleagues had 
offended! Had they forgotten the principle of the N.C.O.? If 
N.C.O. was only the method, Swaraj was the end. Did they 
believe that spinning and weaving alone would bring them 
Swaraj? Spinning was merely a symbol of freedom. How 
could they get Swaraj, if they did not fight the Bureaucracy? 
He meant to wake them up and he would not be put off by 
mere disquisitions, by mere metaphysics. Swaraj was dearer 
to him than metaphysics. 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidu then addressed the meeting and said 
she was not going to define Satyagraha N.C.O. She had come 
there not to raise any controversial issue but to join in their 
tribute of welcome to Mr. Das, as one of her oldest friends in 
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Bombay. She welcomed the differences because they were a 
sign of life and she would indeed wring her hands in misery 
if in the very heart of the struggle there was a dead mono¬ 
tony. 

I was then asked to address the meeting and I began in the 
following manner: 

When I came here, I heard a voice around me which said “Why is 
all this disagreement on the part of those who have, like Mr. Das, given 
their best for the Congress? Why is it that all these differences are 
caused?” That was a very pertinent enquiry and they expected the 
right answer. Why was it that they wanted to go into the Councils? 

1 want to give a very short answer. It was to establish a comradeship 
between the two different departments of the struggle. Those who 
wanted to go into the Councils at the present day were actuated by the 
sole desire of extending the struggle and desire for Swaraj into the 
Councils, which had been captured by people who had a different 
mentality. Their demand for Swaraj by a certain date would be sup¬ 
plemented by the effort of the entire country, which was behind the 
representatives. 

On 1 February, Das and I visited Poona and stayed there 
from the 1st to the 3rd of February 1923. Poona was, in more 
senses than one, ripe for the new Party and in my letter to 
Das I had hinted at this because I knew the patriotic feelings 
of our colleagues at Poona. We did good work in Poona; saw 
the leading men who had not forgotten the unfortunate demise 
of Tilak and were groping in the dark to find a rallying point, 
round which they could assemble to pursue a continuation of 
Tilak’s doctrines and activities. Das got a good reception in 
Poona; was led about from place to place, but we very wisely 
avoided making pubhc speeches, as our work at Poona at this 
stage lav chiefly in privately canvassing the views of the 
leading men. Public speakng we left for a future occasion 
when times were ripe. We thought that a premature public 
Exposition of our ideas, especially those which involved modifi¬ 
cations of the conservative Non-co-operation Programme, 
would be undesirable. 

Das and I returned to Bombay on the 3rd of February and 
did good work there on the 4th and 5th of February. Das 
felt very pleased with what I was able to do. Unfortimately, 
Motilal was not able to join us owing to pre-occupations in his 
own province but I had kept him completely in touch .with 
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what was happening in Bombay and Poona. 

It was a pleasure to have these friends at my residence. 
Frequent talks were enjoyable, enlivened with music at short 
intervals, which Das loved very much. There is no harm in 
saying here that he was a solitary Congress leader who under¬ 
stood music, which, upon the Congress leaders of my time, 
except Gandhi, Rangaswamy Iyengar and one or two Madras 
friends, made hardly any impression. This is a curious com¬ 
mentary upon the system of education to which these leaders 
had been subjected in their youth. Das not only loved music 
but could rationally follow its variations with great interest 
and I can recall that when I played to him some of the delicate 
and pathetic ragas, his eyes were full of tears—an emotional 
feature, I have observed in very few Congress colleagues at 
that time. After finishing his work. Das left Bombay on 6 
February. After that, the interest in the creation of the new 
Party was so widespread that many friends made inquiries 
about the progress of work in Bombay. Below are reproduced 
a few letters received in this connection and my replies to 
them. 

Rangaswamy Iyengar of the Swadeshamitran of Madras 
wrote on 6 February 1923: 

I arrived here on Thursday morning and have been busy ever since 
going about and securing support for our Party. I had been informally 
and privately mentioning to friends, who are with us, of the decisions 
we have tentatively come to and find they are generally quite accept¬ 
able. I have been talking to some of the non-Brahmin and Brahmin 
members of the Council likely to join our Party and I hope, if not 
immediately, they will very soon come into it. The necessity for an 
English organ for our Party has become so manifest and urgent that 
as I mentioned to you while at Bombay, I have decided to start an 
English weekly newspaper. It will bear the same name as the vernacular 
paper, the Swadeshmitran (English Weekly) and will be edited by me. 

I shall esteem it a great favour if you can send for publication in its 
first issue a short message to the country and also your good wishea 
for its work on behalf of the country and in support of the new 
Party’s policy. 

My reply followed on 9 February 1923: 

I am glad to read that you have been strenuously exerting yourself on 
behalf of the new Party. Before we meet at Allahabad, you will have 
been able to gauge public opinion enough to be able to say definitely 
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■wlxftt tslu# jflrospscts of fprowth atg And ixi whst direction. As for xny 
efforts here, they have been successful. The last meeting was held 
at Mr. j^iangir Petit’s house at which Messrs. Jinnah, Natarajan, Sir 
Din^aw Petit and others were present. We considered their suggestions 
w'hich have since been reduced to a draft which I am getting printed and 
will send you a copy in a couple of days. You will find on its perusal 
that the draft is materially the same as our draft except in one place 
where they want a mandate from the electorate before practising obstruc¬ 
tions in the Covincils. This change, if anything, is for the better and 
Das and myself are both inclined in its favour. Jinnah and Natarajan 
are both thinking of going to Allahabad, but, as usual Patel is on the 
war path and will create trouble. So we must imite our strength and 
see this change through. Try and get as many persons as you can 
to Allahabad. 

I then wrote to Motilal Nehru at Allahabad giving a brief 
account of what I had been doing to aggregate the new Party. 
The letter was as follows: 

I am sure Ranga Iyer must have told you all that has happened in 
Bombay with reference to my efforts to draw into our Party the old 
Nationalists like Jinnah, Dinshaw Petit and others. While in Bombay, 
Das was able to see for himself the necessity for adding this element 
to our Party and also the ease with which this could be done, if we 
did not unnecessarily strain at words and phrases but insisted only on 
practical programme of obstruction in the Councils in the event of our 
demands not being accepted. In the meanwhile I met Kelkar and he 
and his Party approved of the efforts to add this strength to our Party. 
The only difficulty now is Patel. Ranga Iyer will tell you how his 
attitude has been throughout obstructive in our deliberations and not 
having succeeded here, he hopes to create difficulties at Allahabad. 

I am very sorry that you could not come to Bombay owing to yoiu* 
daughter’s illness. Your presence here would have enabled you to 
realise for yourself how the forces in Bombay are moving and how 
anxious some people like Jinnah and Dinshaw Petit are to join hands 
with us. As I realise the situation, the present occasion is ripe .for 
effecting a union between these old Nationalists and our Party. They 
are willing to adopt the creed of Swaraj in the same terms as the 
Congress Creed, but they want some time to make up their mind to join 
the Congress. They are, therefore, not willing to become members of 
the Congress at once but will come one step nearer to it by accepting 
its creed and constructive programme. This, itself, in my opinion is an 
important step towards their ultimate fusion with the Congress and I 
feel no doubt that once they begin working with us their objections to 
join the Congress, which are more or less a matter of personal pique, 
will soon vanish. They have suggested an alternative programme sub- 

6 
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stantially in agreement with ours. I have got this printed (500 copies) 
and I am sending them to you to be used at the meeting at Allahabad 
on the 20th instant. Natarajan and Jinnah are thinking of coming to 
Allahabad in order to have a chance of discussing the question with you 
and other friends. 

As stated in the letter, I distributed among my Swarajist 
friends copies of the alternative programme. The correspon¬ 
dence continued. Rangaswamy Iyengar again wrote from 
Madras on 15 February 1923: 

I have received the draft alternative programme. I do not see any 
material difference between the two. But I am also equally afraid of the 
trouble that will be given by our kind friends in the name of compromise 
and Congress unity. I hope you will arrange to reach Allahabad on 
the 19th instant so that we can talk matters over. 

This letter voiced the fears I had of a “compromise’* being 
arrived at at the proposed meeting at Allahabad, which I 
thought would only have the effect of postponing our efforts 
to consolidate our new Party, without bringing about a real 
and durable understanding between our new Party and the 
No-change section in the Congress. I felt almost certain that 
the “compromise” would be only a patched up peace, which 
the extreme elements on both sides would secretly dislike and, 
in the end, the so-called compromise would be a dismal failure. 
I was not, therefore, particularly anxious to visit Allahabad 
notwithstanding some pressing telegrams which Das and 
Motilal, in their personal regard for me, sent to me: 


Come to Allahabad without fail 
Das. 


Calcutta, 18 February 1923 


Please wire time arrival 
Nehru. 


Allahabad, 18 February 1923 


My reply to both at Allahabad was as follows: 

Wire reached. Thanks. Is it any use my coming. If reported com¬ 
promise contemplated. Wire. 

To this Motilal Nehru replied from Allahabad: 
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19th February 1923 

Compromise will be considered at meeting. Your presence essential. 
Please leave this evening. 

I wired the same day to Das who was then at Allahabad: 

Compromise report damped ardour many friends. General feeling that 
Party will not be formed and that Bombay view had little chance of 
acceptance. Not disposed to come unless some assurance to contrary. 

Das replied from Allahabad on 20 February 1923: 

You have no right to keep away. Start immediately. 

On the next day I wired to Das at Allahabad: 

My service at your disposal when party formed on sound lines. 
Beware fictitious compromises. They weaken both sides. Real corn- 
promise possible only later when both sides justify separate existence 
by work and realise identity of aim. No compromise seeking to revive 
civil disobedience acceptable to me and friends. 

Das replied from Allahabad later the same day: 

Compromise proposals fate depends upon your presence. Please start 
immediately with Satyamurti. Anney. Raghavendra Rao. 

On this I wired to Satyamurti who had by that time reached 
Allahabad: 

Wire reached. Thanks. Feel hopeless prevent compromise. As Hindu 
reports especially as Motilalji Hakimji father the idea. Pure waste time. 
Not worth risking in bad health. Compromise talk. After speeches and 
work in Bombay. Makes us ridiculous. Wish you good luck. 

In connection with these telegrams, and as forming their 
background I may mention that the position of the Swaraj 
Party vis-a-vis the No-change section of the Congress imme¬ 
diately before the holding of the Swaraj Party meeting at 
Allahabad on 20 January 1923, was as follows: 

As his resignation was not accepted. Das continued to be 
the nominal head of the Congress and at the same time he was 
organising the new Party inside the Congress. The new Party 
did not secede from the Congress but worked strenuously to 
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convert their minority into a majority. In the meanwhile, Das 
was staying with me, a meeting of the new Party was held 
at my residence at Thakurdwar on 29 January 1923, and a 
tentative programme was drawn up which was to be considered 
at a meeting to be held at Allahabad. As this document was 
in fact the first public statement of the programme of the Party 
at a time when it was just commencing its career, this docu¬ 
ment is of great importance in the light of the later rise of 
the Party. It has, therefore, been reproduced in extenso: 

For Private Circulation Only and 
Not for Publication 

In pursuance of the Manifesto issued by this Party at Gaya, the 
members of the Drafting Committee met in Bombay and the following 
programme was tentatively drawn up, to be considered at a meeting to 
be held at Allahabad. 

1. This Party will be open to all who accept the goal of Swaraj for 
India, to be attained by all legitimate and peaceful means. 

2. This Party will organise and set up nationalist candidates through¬ 
out the country, to contest and secure the seats in the Legislative Councils 
and Assembly at the forthcoming General Election on the following 
basis: 

(a) They will, when they are elected, and have obtained the necessary 
mandate from their electors, present on behalf of the country, its 
legitimate demands as formulated by the Party, as soon as the 
elections are over, and ask for their acceptance and fulfilment, 
within a reasonable time, by the Government. 

(b) If the demands are not granted to the satisfaction of the Party, 
occasion will then arise, for the elected members belonging to the 
Party, to adopt a policy of uniform, continuous and consistent 
obstruction within the Councils, with a view to make Government 
through the Councils impossible. 

(c) Detailed instructions in this behalf will be given by the Party 
after the elections are over, but in no case will any member of 
the Party accept office. 

(d) This Party will also frame a plan for the boycott of selected 
British goods on the advice of a Sub-Committee hereby appointed, 
and will put it into operation as a political weapon in the pursuit 
of its aims. 

3. This Party will take immediate steps, as a temporary measure and 
imtil greater national solidarity is achieved, to promote the foliation of 
what may be called the “Indian National Pact”, in the several Provinces, 
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by means of which all reasonable communal claims may be guaranteed 
and disputes and differences may be settled, in order that attainment of 
the Nation’s freedom may be facilitated. 

The Lucknow Compact will generally govern communal questions as 
between Hindus and Moslems and efforts will be made to bring about 
a similar understanding regarding the claims and interests of other 
communities like the Sikhs, Parsis, Jews, Indian Christians (including 
domiciled Anglo-Indians) the Non-Brahmins and the Depressed Classes 
in the several provinces. 

4. The Party will also contest elections to Local and Municipal Boards 
in the several Provinces with a view to secure the control of the nation¬ 
alists over local and mimicipal affairs. 

5. This Party will accord its full support to the carrying out of the 
Constructive Programme of the Congress in relation to Swadeshi, 
Khaddar, Temperance, Untouchability and the promotion of National 
Education and Arbitration Courts. 

6. This Party will take steps to start, maintain, revive and re-organise 
the agencies of Foreign Propaganda for Indian affairs, with special 
reference to the dissemination of accurate information, and the securing 
of the sympathy and support of foreign countries in this coimtry’s 
struggle for Swaraj. 

7. This Party will take steps for India to participate in the formation 
of a Federation of Asiatic Countries and Nationalities, with a view to 
secure the promotion of Asiatic culture, (including the preservation of 
the great religions of Asia—Hinduism, Islam, Buddhism, Christianity etc.) 
and mutual help in the matter of trade and commerce. 

8. This Party will take steps to organise Labour in the country, 
agricultural as well as industrial, with a view to protect and promote 
its interest and enable it to take its proper place in the country’s 
struggle for Swaraj. 

9. A scheme of Swaraj has been prepared by Mr. C. R. Das and Babu 
Bhagwandas of Benares and this scheme will be placed before the 
country, at an early date, as a basis for discussion. 

399, Thakurdwar, C. R. Das 

Bombay President of the Drafting 

29 January 1923 Committee. 

It may be noted that the following alternative suggestion 
had been made for the consideration of the Party by some 
friends in Bombay among whom were Jinnah and Jehangir 
Petit: 

This Party will seek the suffrage of the electorates all over the country 
and will place their programme before them and, having obtained their 
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mandste, this Party will place their legitimate demands before the 
Legislature and the Government and if the Government takes up an 
arbitrary, unreasonable and unjust attitude, then in the opinion of the 
Party the time will have arrived to make the Legislature impossible. 
But, before adopting such a policy, the representatives of the Party in 
the Councils will strengthen themselves by obtaining an express mandate 
of the electorates in this behalf; and in that case the Party will also 
take practical steps to carry out a boycott of British goods and for that 
purpose the Party hereby appoints a Committee to consider the ways 
and means of carrying out such a boycott effectively. 

Meanwhile efforts were made by Abul Kalam Azad to settle 
the differences between the new Party and the Congress. He 
first secured a meeting of the Working Committee of the 
Congress at Bombay in the last week of January and proposed 
a scheme of settlement. After some discussion, the Congress 
Working Committee resolved to accept the scheme and Azad 
was requested to place the matter before Das for the accept¬ 
ance of his Party. Das could not, however, accept the terms 
in toto and after some discussion, his Party met at Allahabad 
and appointed a Special Committee with authority to agree on 
their behalf to such terms of settlement as they might approve 
after discussion with the Working Committee of the Congress 
which was to meet at Allahabad about the 26th of February. 
Talks were in the air of a compromise to be arrived at 
between the Congress Working Commttee and the new Party. 
Swarajist opinion in Bombay, however, was strongly opposed 
to such a compromise. As stated above, I was invited by Das 
and Motilal to attend the meeting at Allahabad but knowing 
the sense of those who were to support the Party in Bombay 
and also the expected failure of these negotiations, I declined 
to go to Allahabad in spite of cordial invitations both from Das 
and Motilal. Eventually, the meeting at Allahabad took place 
and I was appointed one of the two organisers of the Party in 
Bombay. At this meeting held about the 28 February, the 
following proposal was accepted as the much-talked-about 
compromise: 

1. Suspension of Council propaganda on both sides till the 20th of 
April. 

2. Both parties to be at liberty to work the remaining items of their 
respective programme in the interval without interfering with each 
other. 
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3. The Majority (Congress) Party will be at liberty to carry on their 
propganda in accordance with the Gaya programme about money and 
^volunteers. 

4. The Minority (Swaraj) Party will co-operate with the Majority 
Party in appealing for and raising such funds and enlisting such workers 
as may be necessary for the constructive programme and also in working 
for the constructive programme and other common matters. 

5. Each Party to adopt such course after the 30th of April as it may 
be advised. 

It would appear from this “compromise” that the Minority 
Party was anxious to give a free field and a full chance to the 
Majority Party who had proclaimed their intention to launch 
Civil Disobedience early in May, when their collection of funds 
and volunteers was expected to be completed. If any Civil 
Disobedience worthy of the country was launched, the leaders 
of the Swaraj Party promised to take part in it. It was felt, 
however, that Civil Disobedience in the form carried out in 
December 1921 or even vaster than it, could alone be effective. 
If, however. Civil Disobedience on such a large scale could not 
be carried out up to the beginning of May, the limit desired and 
fixed by the Majority Party, the Minority (Swaraj) Party 
would then carry on its Council entry propaganda. It could 
not then be said of the Swaraj Party that they had hindered 
the carrying out of the Civil Disobedience programme. Motilal 
Nehru, who held views partially favourable to Civil Disobe¬ 
dience, was helpful in bringing about the compromise, and 
eventually on the motion of Rajagopalachari, who had always 
been the powerful leader of the No-change Party, the com¬ 
promise proposal was accepted at Allahabad, to which a rider 
was added as Clause 6: 

The above arrangement is subject to the condition that there is no 
dissolution of the existing Councils in any province before the expiry 
of the full term for which they had been constituted. 

It will be obvious from the terms of the compromise that it 
was in substance an “armed neutrality”, for there was no 
common ground between the contending parties; they only 
suspended their activities for a short time, each hoping that, 
by the end of the period, something would happen to thwart 
its opponents. 

To anticipate further events, it may be stated that the next 
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two months, March and April engaged Congress leaders on 
the compromise but little work was done. The Congress Party 
raised a feeble echo of Gandhi’s call in 1921 for men, money 
and munitions, but it did not catch on. Communal riots in 
the Punjab and the daily growing bitterness of feeling between 
Hindus and Muslims in Northern India kept the Congress 
party busy. The compromise remained on paper as I had 
expected and there was no conjoint work anywhere in the 
country as stated in the compromise proposal. 

In the meanwhile, at the end of March the Congress received 
a new incentive to start Civil Disobedience owing to the action 
of the Viceroy in certifying the Finance Bill and in imposing 
the Salt Tax, but the disorganisation in the Majority Party 
was so great that it could not seize the opportunity in proper 
time and spirit, and voice an effective opposition to these 
provoking events. The consequence was that owing to the 
impotence of the Congress Party to resist these actions or to 
start any Civil Disobedience for that purpose, the Swaraj Party 
gained new adherents and became more determined than 
before on carrying out their own programme. The result was 
that the Congress Party did not get the support of the Swaraj 
Party as the Allahabad compromise had provided. In the end 
there was very little support in men and money for the 
Congress. 

Foiled thus in their attempt to keep the Gaya mandate going, 
some of the ardent No-changers of Jubbulpore began immedi¬ 
ately a sort of individual Civil Disobedience. It developed 
gradually into the great “Nagpur National Flag Fight” but the 
cause did not appear to be promising enough and so the 
Swarajists refrained from joining it. When the end of the 
compromise period viz. 30 April was reached, the old contro¬ 
versy was revived. Manifestoes were issued by both Parties 
to rally their followers and the “compromise” arrived at 
Allahabad was completely ignored as I had predicted at 
Bombay. 

The following correspondence which passed, about this .time, 
between me and several members of the Swaraj Party, will 
throw further light upon the so-called compromise and its 
value in the opinion of those who were concerned in it. On 
23 February 1923, Das wrote from Allahabad while negotiations 
for the compromise was pending and before it was finally 
accepted on the 28 February. 
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Dear Jayakar, 

Rangaswamy will tell you everything which happened. I must say 
I was very much disappointed by your not turning up. The newspaper 
telegrams were all wrong. I have to work practically single-han^d 
without a secretary and I cannot cope with the vagaries of newspapers. 

Yours very sincerely, 

C. R. Das 

Two days later, Ranga Iyer who had stayed with me in 
Bombay along with Das and had hopefully gone to the Allah¬ 
abad meeting, wrote to me from there: 

The programme is just the same as we had adopted at Bombay with 
the usual softening and plastering it is subjected to in a conference 
where so many meet. I do hope you will like the programme. Please 
let me know what you think of it. May I also request you to com¬ 
municate your ideas on the same to Mr. Das? A word about the 
“compromise”. A Committee has been appointed by our Party to meet 
the Working Committee to discuss the question. I am in substantial 
agreement with you as you are aware of the position. I believe Desh- 
bandhu too is not enamoured of any sordid patched-up compromise. He 
is for a real compromise. But in upper India and Bengal, it is utterly 
impossible to do any solid successful work without the Mahommedans, 
at least an important section of that community being with us. The 
Congress majority decided against us (at Gaya) and the Muslim com¬ 
munity being either indifferent or hostile, it is hardly possible to do any 
work in the country as a whole for our Party. If the compromise were 
rejected by us, we would have lost Hakimji. If on the other hand, we 
so manoeuvre as to make the Working Committee reject the compromise, 
we put ourselves right with the country and there is a good chance of 
getting on our side the Mussalman leaders especially Abul Kalam Azad, 
who carries enormous weight with the orthodox school.... Don’t for a 
moment imagine we are an appendage of the roving chariot of Islam, 
but we must take with us so far as we may, an important section of 
Muslims. 

There is a feeling in the country that some compromise should be 
arrived at. Let it not be said of us that we are not open to a reasonable 
compromise. Let the burden of rejecting a reasonable offer fall on the 
shoulders of the two-third (majority) Party. 

So far, the leaders are agreeable that we suspend our activities in 
public regarding Council entry for two months. Meantime, the other 
party will raise funds and men to manufacture Civil Disobedience on a 
large scale in a majority of the Provinces. This does not prevent us 
from organising our forces wiAout meetings and demonstrations. If they 
fail to manufacture Civil/T^^bediettce within the time-limit, then the 
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All India Congress Committee will suspend the Gaya resolution and we 
carry on our Coimcil campaign unhampered. If you dispassionately 
consider this in your usual style, I feel sure that you will agree that 
this is a fair compromise from the public standpoint and, from our own, 
a good bargain. For, if the Gaya resolution on boycott becomes a dead 
letter after two months, if this understanding could be arrived at between 
the leaders on both sides and recorded once for all in a resolution of 
the All India Congress Committee, we can go before the country almost 
in the name of the Congress and unhampered by the orthodox non-co¬ 
operators and actively aided by many who will be disillusioned by 
failure of the Civil Disobedience; we stand a better chance. If on the 
other hand we now take up an uncompromising attitude, then we are 
bound to invite conflict and provide the two-third party with convenient 
excuse that, because of our propaganda and opposition, they could not 
carry on Civil Disobedience within the prescribed time. And their an¬ 
tagonism could become so bitter and they would so unscrupulously 
exploit the name of the Mahatma, that all our election efforts might not 
bear the desired fruit. 

P.S. Mr. Patel is worried about our committing to Dominion Status. 
He thinks we should not have committed ourselves to Dominion Status. 
He also urged vigorously that we must oppose all measures good, bad 
or indifferent as he said in Bombay, but both Panditjee and Nehruji 
and the Committee stood by our Bombay draft of a continuous con¬ 
sistent obstruction. 

P.S. Read your wire to Mr. Das. We all missed you keenly. 

I found it necessary to disclose without undue offence, the 
opinion of our expected supporters in Bombay about the effect 
of this compromise on the prospects of the proposed new 
Party. So I took some time to reply to Ranga Iyer’s letter, 
which I did on 19 March: 

I quite understand and fully realise your difficulties in avoiding the 
compromise at Allahabad. But that does not lessen the far reaching 
effects of that step on the formation of a strong Party in Bombay. The 
compromise has damped the ardour of many friends here especially 
those who had promised support. They say that they do not feel certain 
when the Party will be formed and whether it will work vigorously, 
which uncertainly has, in their opinion, arisen owing to what they call our 
ultra-loyalty to the Congress majority. I am, however, calling a preli¬ 
minary meeting of the friends ^d supporters of the Party next week 
and will let you know the result. Frankly, I am not very hopeful of 
catching the right sort of men. 

The reports of the proceedings in the Legislative Assembly make it 
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clear that the present Councils will be dissolved before their time. If 
so, are we bound by the terms of the compromise? Here is a conundnun 
for your solution. 

In the meantime, letters poured on me about the “compro¬ 
mise” from friends some of whom had attended the Allahabad 
meeting. An important letter came from a Madras friend, 
Rangaswamy Iyengar: 


The Swadeshamitran Ltd. 
Madras 2Sth Feb. 1923 


My dear Jayakar, 

I arrived here this morning and perused the telegram containing the 
terms of the compromise as adopted at the All India Congress Committee 
at Allahabad. In terms, no doubt, it operates as a brake upon the 
progress of our work for two months, but on the whole I think the 
essential value of the compromise will be to rid us from this incubus 
of a mandate at the end of two months and leave us free to get on 
with whatever we may then decide. The mandate theory has thereby 
been publicly given up by the majority party and whatever their 
underlings may do in the way of partisan activity, this public acceptance 
oi our freedom to act would be in itself a most valuable thing to secure. 
In the next place we are free, even from now, to organise our Party and 
collect funds therefor, and barring public propaganda regarding the 
capture of the Councils which has to be suspended till the 30th of April, 
every other form of activity on our part as well as the pursuit of the 
other parts of the programme, have been allowed. 

I also feel that there is one other part of the compromise which might 
be utilised to consolidate ourselves further in respect of our organisation 
and programme. The 5th clause has laid down that after the 30th of 
April, each Party is entitled ‘^to adopt such course as it may be advised 
to do”. I take it that the concessions that we made at the Allahabad 
conference in restricting the membership to members of the Congress 
and in making the specific declarations in the preamble which I discussed 
with you, were expressly made owing to the necessity of conciliating 
Congress circles in the difficult situation we are in. If, therefore, as a 
result of this compromise and the experience of two months, the new 
Party has to proceed as I am sure it will—^to organise itself separately 
from the majority party for Coimcil elections and finds the stalwarts 
in the majority party persisting in their adherence to the Council boycott 
resolution as we may surely expect them to do, then, in terms of the 
compromise, we are entitled to adopt such course as will ensure the 
success of the Council election programme. In this view, we shall have 
power and opportunity to alter our programme and rules, if necessary. 
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so as to take in what Mr. Das compendiously described as the “Bombay 
Party” and parties in other Provinces of whom, I am sure, there are 
many who would agree with them. I take it that the compromise allows 
this alteration of our programme and, if necessary, our constitution, at 
the end of April (our leaders will be then more disposed to agree to 
this) or at least to our making a kind of close alliance with another 
Party similarly organised to ours. I would ask you to give your best 
consideration to this aspect and discuss it with Mr. Jinnah, Sir D. Petit 
and others and let me know how we could best proceed in this matter 
further. 

Moreover, the news regarding the earlier dissolution of the existing 
Councils is practically accurate and I am trying my best to obtain official 
publication thereof as early as possible. When this happens, we shall be 
free. Please be writing to Mr. Das regularly and do not take the com¬ 
promise as any groimd for laxity or delay on our part in carrying on our 
programme. I shall be happy to hear from you early as to the develop¬ 
ment of events in Bombay subsequent to the compromise. 

Yours very truly, 

A. Rangaswamy Iyengar 

On the same day another Madras friend Satyamurti wrote 
from Allahabad about the “compromise” as follows: 

As regards the compromise, I trust you will not refuse to look at it 
simply because it is a compromise. I have been and am against .my 
compromise in this matter. But we had to reckon with many forces 
and the result is the present compromise. If you consider it carefully, 
you will find that the nett loss for us is two months^ time for Council 
propaganda—we can in the meantime organise our Party, collect our 
fund and keep everything ready to start work on the 1st of May and 
the nett gains are (1) the effect on the public of the generous gesture 
on our part to give the majority party a fair field to start civil dis¬ 
obedience if they can; (2) the possibility, and if Das and Nehru are io 
be believed, the great probability that at the end of the second month, 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad and a very large number of Mussalmans 
will go over to our side and (3) the addition of strength to our Party 
which will be foimd to be important when, at the end of two months, 
the country finds that the majority party does not mean business. I do 
not want to argue this matter further. I am only anxious that you should 
look at the compromise in its proper perspective, accept it as a necessary 
evil and throw yourself wholeheartedly into the work of organising this 
Party in Bombay. 

I took time to consider the terms of my reply to both these 
letters, which was sent on the 19 March 1923 to the same 
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effect as my reply to Ranga Iyer reproduced above. 

As indicative of the objection to the compromise which our 
supporters in Bombay were raising, I reproduce below a letter 
from Jehangir B. Petit. Among Parsi publicists, who had 
clearly declared their sympathies with Nationalist aspirations, 
was Jehangir Petit, along with his cousin Sir Dinshaw Petit. 
Both of them were prominent supporters of the Bombay Home 
Rule League, before its absorption by Gandhi under circum¬ 
stances stated in the previous pages of this narrative. This 
letter was in reply to my invitation to him to attend a prelimi¬ 
nary meeting of my expected supporters which I had proposed 
to call on the 25th of March. 


Contractor Building, 
Nicol Road, Ballard Estate, 
Fort, Bombay 1 
22nd March 1923 


My dear Jayakar, 

I am in receipt of your printed circular-letter of the 19th inst. I 
regret I shall be unable, owing to a previous engagement, to attend the 
meeting convened by you on the 25U]i inst. I do not think any useful 
purpose will be served by discussing the matter any further, as there 
are fundamental differences betwen us and those who propose to start 
a ‘‘Swaraj Party”. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jehangir Bomanji Petit 

Jehangir Petit at this time thought that he had been badly 
treated by the Nationalist Party led by Vithalbhai Patel in 
the Bombay Municipal Corporation and he was smarting under 
that grievance. So I had to write a consoling reply on 24 
March: 

I am in receipt of your letter regretting your inability to be present 
at next Sunday’s meeting. I am really very sorry that you cannot 
come; for I would have valued your advice and guidance in the matter 
of forming a Party. You have unnecessarily shied at what you call 
“hmdamental differences” as my circular letter should have made clear 
to you that Sunday’s meeting had been called not so much for the 
purpose of forming the Party of those who see eye to eye with us, os 
for the broader purpose of discussing several views with others, whose 
co-operation I Uiought was desirable even at the cost of a variation of 
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the programme of the Swaraj Party. Personally, I am not pledged to 
that programme yet, and if I find that friends like you of political 
earnestness would be prepared to join and co-operate on some variation 
of the programme, I would be quite willing to organise such a Party in 
Bombay. I am sorry you think that no useful purpose would be served 
by further discussion. I have not lost such hope yet and I am still of 
opinion that it is not impossible to approximate many friends like you 
who on many essentials feel alike. I shall very much miss you, but 
perhaps, on a more careful consideration of the subject, you may be 
inclined in future to favour the necessity of a further discussion on this 
point. I think that the time has come when all those who are neither 
loyal liberals on the one hand nor extreme fire-eaters on the other, 
should band themselves together and consolidate their position and 
programme in view of the approaching elections. I have a suspicion in 
my mind that your last experience with the Nationalist Municipal Party 
in the Corporation (of which I have heard something) has perhaps misled 
you into the erroneous belief that the Party which I am concerned in 
forming, will be a replica of the Municipal Party, with identical ways, 
methods and ideals. 

P.S. I may add that Sir Dinshaw Petit, Mr. Jinnah and several other 
friends have kindly promised to attend the meeting. 

In the meanwhile, news of the cautious apprehensions of my 
Bombay friends had reached Madras and other places. So 
Satyamurti wrote from Madras on 23 March 1923: 

I am afraid your Bombay friends are exaggerating the effects of the 
compromise. I do not seek to minimise them. But surely it must be 
obvious that the Party has been formed, means to work vigorously and 
entered into the compromise solely with a view to making its work 
easier than it might have been. I quite realise that we suffer under 
the lack of bold leadership which acts regardless of consequences. But 
you and I have got to work with such material as we have. Things 
are not very much better here—thanks largely to the Non-Brahmin 
movement... I am clear in my mind that we are not bound by the 
terms of the compromise, the moment an official announcement is made 
that every Council will be dissolved before January next. There is 
no conundrum about it. 

Three days later (on 26 March 1923) a slightly different 
letter came from the other Madras friend, Rangaswamy 
Iyengar: 

The work of the Swerajya Party has begun in Madras though we 
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are confr<mted by meny difficulties. 1 am awaiting to hear from Das 
as to when he will be able to come over to Madras and would then 
request you to join him, in the tour. So far as the compromise is 
concerned, my view is that it hes fallen through by the operation of 
clause 6... The Bengal Governor has announced the election in 
November. The Madras Governor will announce this week for September 
and October, which would mean that the Councils should have been 
previously dissolved in September or July as the case may be. Matters 
will be the same in the other Provinces though the announcements may 
come a little later. Now, clause 6 of our compromise says that "Hhe 
above arrangements are subject to the condition that there is no dissolu¬ 
tion of the existing Councils before the full period from which they 
were elected.** The condition having occurred, the compromise ceases 
to have effect. I have written to Das and Nehru to officially declare it; 
but with or without a declaration, we are entitled now to get on with 
our work, and I hope you are doing all you can to form our Party 
for contesting the coming elections. Did you meet Jinnah subsequently 
and talk it all over? You will have noticed that Bhurgri is presiding 
over the Moslem League at Lucknow on the 31st March and that the 
Khilafat Committee also is meeting about the same time and at the same 
place. I strongly suspect that the Mahomedans are trying to compose 
their differences and act together. Whether that unity will result only 
in emphasising their communal outlook in response to mischief-makers 
from outside—leaving the die-hard N.C.O.*s among them a long rope,* 
or whether it will result in their resolve to come into the country*s 
politics and fight the elections on a nationalist basis, depends much on 
leaders like Bhurgri, Jinnah and others, all of whom, I presume, will 
attend the Session. 

In the meanwhile, my speech-making activities continued 
unabated, and I lost no opportunity of placing before the public, 
especially the younger generation, my views about Coimcil 
entry. On the 22 February 1923, I had the opportunity of 
addressing a meeting of the Old Boys^ Union of the New 
English School in Poona. I spoke to the students about the 
desirability of avoiding being unduly carried away by political 
party cries, which at this time were so vigorously sounded 
around them. 

_What is true of papers is equally true of political party leaders and 

great caution has likewise to be observed in accepting their teachings 
as a guide to life. In the impressionable age through which you are 
passing, great care has to be taken in discriminating teachings which 
are perennially true from others, which have a temporary importance 
arising out of the conflict of party politics. Your “Union”, whose 
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conference is being celebrated, should base its ideals on what is per¬ 
petually true and acceptable and not upon what is a mere cry of the 
times dictated by political exigencies and the desire to capture the 
imagination and loyalty of yoimg students. Hero-worship in yoimg age 
is a good feature, provided its exercise is guided by discrimination. 
Nature bestows a capacity for hero-worship at an age when it ought to 
be made a desirable possession, but often times yields to people who do 
not deserve the admiration of the young. 

I followed this speech by another which I delivered in the 
same month, while proposing a vote of thanks to a Liberal 
Party lecturer. Although I did not belong to that Party I had 
friends in it for whom I had considerable respect and rever¬ 
ence. I very rarely, therefore, indulged, as some of my 
Swaraj Party friends did, in hurling upon these leaders foul 
and abusive epithets, attributing to them unworthy motives. 
In the course of this speech I said: 

I welcome the formation and the strengthening of the Liberal Party in 
Bombay and it would be an achievement of the Swaraj Party if, by its 
action, it could induce the Liberal Party to adopt a definite programme 
of courageous action to protect the liberties of the people against the 
advancing tide of bureaucratic reaction. 

There is room enough in the country for more than one party and 
if all these parties could only remember that their common quarrel 
against the Bureaucracy was infinitely of greater importance than their 
quarrels among themselves, then political life would assume a vigour 
which it does not possess at present. A Liberal leader, who is at present 
in this Presidency, described his party not as “co-operators*^ but as “a 
constitutional opposition**. It is difficult to understand how a party can 
be an “opposition” when its leading men are members of the Govern¬ 
ment of the day, against whose misdeeds the opposition has got to be 
carried on. You cannot be in the opposition and at the same time form 
part of the Government. Sir Chimanlal Setalwad, the great Liberal 
leader, has confessed that in resigning his office as Executive Councillor 
of the Bombay Grovernment he was seeking to return to the freedom of 
public life. This is an instance of the nemesis which was bound to 
overtake the best men of the Liberal Party for their original mistake in 
accepting office and becoming absorbed with the Government, with which 
their party as a whole did not wish to merge. If the Liberals are now 
in earnest about forming a strong opposition, their best men must first 
make up their minds to give up offices under a Government whose 
actions they wish to oppose and criticise. That would be regarded by 
the public as earnestness of their good faith. The Liberal Party, we 
may frankly admit, possesses many qualifications—education, culture 
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etc.; but where they fail most conspicuously, according to honest public 
opinion, is that they do not constitute themselves, to a sufficient degree, 
the custodians of the honour and self-respect of the country^ as some 
of the old leaders like Ranade and Pherozeshah Mehta did. Liberals 
cannot serve two masters—serve the Government through their best men 
and serve the people through their rank and file. This is an anomalous 
position—embarrassing both to the Liberals and the Government, whom 
^ey wish to serve and support... The Liberals have to make a choice 
between these two conflicting elements. We shall welcome the day when 
the Liberals make the right choice and throw in their lot finally and 
irrevocably with the masses of their countrsmien. 

A reference has been made in previous pages to Walchand 
Kothari and his attempt to rationalise the Non-Brahman Party. 
To support his effort, I visited on the 4th of March, the school 
which he had been conducing at Modnimb (in the Sholapur 
District). I spent a day there with him. What happened 
there has been clearly stated in my interview to the Press later, 
on 2 April, in which I placed before the public my appreciation 
of the work he had been doing. A brief extract from my inter¬ 
view will be found interesting as the story of a pioneer experi¬ 
ment in the direction on which Gandhi had set his heart: 

As a result of our detailed enquiry, conducted for over an hour and a 
half, we were satisfied that the boys were well-fed and looked after, 
notwithstanding the cheapness of their living. The success of this 
Institution would solve the problem of mass education, at least partially, 
and remove many difficulties in the way of making education free and 
universal. At present, Kothari is conducting the experiment with funds 
gathered from the public and partially his own. As the needs of the 
Institution increase and its utility extends, it will be necessary for the 
public to take up the burden which Kothari has taken on his shoulders. 
The whole Institution is his- idea, worked out in brick and mortar, its 
chief aim being to give the boys, in a cheap and efficient manner, such 
education as would create in them a desire to lead their simple life in 
an orderly and useful way. The attempt is, not to tear them from their 
village surroundings, nor to surround them with comforts and luxuries 
which are regarded as inevitable in towns and which are often unattain¬ 
able by poor villagers, except at the price of a complete disruption of 
their life’s methods and habits. It is an old Hindu ideal, that each man 
is taught to perform, with skill and proficiency, the humble duties of 
his calling. It produces a social restfulness without which the nation’s 
progress is not secure. 

The industries which are at present taught to boys in this hostel are 
spinning, weaving and brick-making. I had the privilege of observing 
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their working and was not a little surprised when told that the bricks 
used for the new building were all locally manufactured and the clean 
and ample clothing which the boys and the teachers wore was also 
supplied'by local agencies. The Institution is at present just able to 
pay its way, but it is obvious that, if its extent is enlarged and its 
gctivities made more useful, it will want public support. 

In the afternoon, the opening ceremony of the Hostel took place. It 
proved a very pleasant and instructive function. Beautiful songs com^ 
posed for the occasion in pure Marathi were sung in well-chosen melodies 
by Mahar girls whose accent and technique were perfect. After Kothari 
had explained the object of his mission, other speakers followed, most 
of them being leaders of the Depressed Classes in the Province. They 
spoke in a language full of purity and earnestness. Their arguments 
were cogent and forceful. Their patriotism was allied to ours. Few 
traces could be seen of any bitterness for the “higher classes”. They 
quoted freely from Hindu Scriptures with pride and fervour and often 
cited Sanskrit texts with ease and familiarity. I have always thought 
that the surest way of knocking the bottom out of the superior sense of 
the “higher classes” is to spread amongst the “lower classes” an appre¬ 
ciative study of Sanskrit literature. Sanskrit is rightly regarded as the 
“open sesame” to Indian culture. If this claim is well-founded, the 
“lower classes”, as being inheritors of that culture, have every right to 
participate in its gifts. As I heard these speeches, I felt that the Non- 
Brahman had a natural aptitude for these studies and that it was purely 
a question of a few more years when they would recite the sacred 
Gayatri and the Purusha Sukta in the purity of Vedic accent. 

Belgaumwala was during the day observing, enquiring and noting, and 
he collected many important facts and figures, as he had an idea, of 
starting a similar institution in the suburbs of Bombay. It is an old 
dream of mine that some day in the near future we may bp able to 
establish, in the suburbs of Bombay, a quiet Ashram, presided over by 
a pious and learned Sannyasi, an important feature of which will be a 
hostel and school for the benefit of the Depressed Classes. The courses 
of instruction will include Sanskrit and, at an early hour, when most 
of us in towns are in bed, the Sannyasi would teach his pupils of the 
Depressed Classes devotional songs composed in Sanskrit (the language 
of the Gods). This would be a fitting contribution to the Congress 
programme, which will, with one bound, bring the “higher” and “lower” 
classes in the common grip of a national language and national literature. 
It would please the Mahatma when he is once more amongst us. There 
are funds in the hands of the Congress which are earmarked for fhe 
benefit of the Depressed Classes and which are awaiting utilisation for 
want of a proper scheme. Is it not possible at an early date to devise 
such a scheme and draw out the funds lying idle so long? Walchand 
Kothari and his associates have promised all necessary assistance for 
organising such schools in the province. Will Congress Committees take 
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up this work on behalf of the poor and lowly? 

On returning to Bombay from Modnimb (Bawi), Belgaum- 
wala and myself spent several days in exploring a site at 
Thana for the purpose of starting a similar school in Bombay 
for students of the Depressed Classes. Ultimately, we found 
a convenient plot on the Thana-Bombay Road, where a school 
was started under the management of Belgaumwala. He did 
his best to see that the boys reached the necessary standard, if 
not in anything higher, at least in the observance of order and 
cleanliness. Ultimately, after several months* attempts, he came 
to me one day and said that he was disappointed that success 
had not attended his efforts in due measure. I visited his 
school with him and came to the conclusion that the attempt at 
improvement had to begin at the lowest level of personal 
hygiene and cleanliness. It was perhaps easy to find teachers 
to teach the boys sacred literature but not so easy to find 
those who could teach them the rudiments of personal hygiene 
and cleanliness. Perhaps the boys, being drawn from strata 
long sunk in poverty and ignorance, were unable to learn such 
lessons. Belgaumwala, however, resolutely continued his at¬ 
tempt for several months. Ultimately he had to abandon it, 
one difficulty having arisen that the hostel building was requi¬ 
sitioned by the owner for some commercial enterprise. 

Pursuing the same attempt of contacting the Depressed 
Classes, we had a dinner on Sunday, 11 March, at Parel where 
the Depressed Classes were invited. It was very largely 
attended and the so-called ‘‘higher classes** sat in the same row 
with poor men partaking of the same food. A couple of similar 
attempts took place later on. 

I remember visiting, about this time, several generous- 
minded donors of Bombay, who promised to help in starting 
the activities of the new Party. On the 21st of March, I went 
to Santa Cruz, a suburb of Bombay, with Natarajan and his 
brother to secure a place for the Ashram, We fixed one at 
Santa Cruz and, a‘few days later, on Saturday the 24th, there 
was a conference in Natarajan*s rooms of the Indian Social 
Reformer in Bombay about starting a school like Kothari*s, 
coupled with a Vedanta Ashram, As for Kothari*s school, my 
diary entry of 2 April states: 

Conference with Kothari about his School. He wished to take the 
money collected so far. Consequently differences arose. We suggested 
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a Committee to supervise his School, if he wanted money to be collected 
in Bombay. He was opposed to this idea. We, therefore, decided to 
let him go his own way. Notwithstanding this, however, on 3rd April, 
I paid him Rs. 500 as my own donation to his school, in order to carry 
out my promise to him. After that, we lost sight of him. 

The Vedanta Ashram idea, however, ultimately developed. 
I had long felt that Bombay residents required a home for 
rest and meditation, after their habitual indulgence in aggres¬ 
sive commercial pursuits—a home to which they could turn for 
quiet reading for a day or two and revive and renovate sub¬ 
merged piety and devotion. For this reason, I insisted on such 
an Ashram being founded within convenient distance of the 
city of Bombay. The other view was that it should be placed 
at a long distance from commercial-minded Bombay, in order 
to avoid what was said to be the debasing contamination of 
Bombay life. 

Ultimately, my views succeeded and we planted the Ashram 
at IChar, a few miles from Bombay. It is doing excellent work 
as Ramakrishna Mission. At the initial stages, Swami 
Sharvanandji gave excellent help. His learning, piety, and 
the charm of his attractive personality radiating piety, brought 
adherents and supporters beyond our expectation. After a 
time, Sharvanandji's presence was required in other parts of 
India. He was too good to be spared exclusively for one station 
and the Ramakrishna Mission authorities at Bolpur, Calcutta, 
demanded his presence elsewhere for similar constructive 
work. During my efforts to obtain help at this time, I con¬ 
tacted several rich men and among them the Parsi millionaire 
Godrej, who had at that time become conspicuous as a generous 
supporter of Gandhi's cause; but, somehow or other, I did not 
succeed in obtaining help from him. There were difficulties 
which could not be crossed. But, out of all this welter of 
success and failure, the Vedanta Ashram of the Ramakrishna 
Mission was the one tangible outcome of our efforts, mainly 
owing to the generous support which Parsi donors had given 
it and which continues even upto the present date with their 
usual liberality. Thus the Ashram prospers from day to day, 
reviving pleasant memories of the days when we struggled 
hard to obtain for it a local foothold. 

My attempts to establish this Ashram brought me into inti¬ 
mate contact with the movement, then rapidly spreading, about 
the introduction of reformed ideas into the conservative 
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notions of Hindus. The need for such a reform was rapidly 
growing at Hyderabad Deccan. And I had to respond to the 
invitation of the reform section to participate in a conference 
advocating changes in the orthodox conceptions of Hinduism. 
Accordingly, I left for Gulburga in Hyderabad territory on 
21 April. My diary entries relating to this visit are as follows: 

Sunday, 22nd April: Reached Gulburga at 12-15. Justice Keshavrao and 
many leaders at the station. Put up in clean, open bungalow. Con¬ 
ference began at 4-30, Gopalrao VakiFs speech, as Chairman of 
Reception Committee, in high flown Urdu. I began at 5 but in 10 
minutes drenching rain, so adjourned. Subjects Committee till 11-30 
at night. Sanatan Dharmis in evidence but quietened by tact and 
pleasantness. Four resolutions dealing with widow-remarriages, Un¬ 
touchables, Marriage reform etc. Stoutly opposed, but the whole 
opposition was ignorant. General level was low even amongst more 
educated; backward by nearly 20 years. 

Monday, 23rd April: At Gulburga. Conference began at 8 a.m., peaceful 
till 11-30, when controversial resolutions were reached. One Dhar- 
wadkar moved that these resolutions should not be considered at the 
Conference as they involved religious questions; warm discussion. 
Then voting till 3, a short adjournment for meals. Then voting again 
at 4. The resolution lost by a large majority, so Sanatan Dharmis left 
meeting. Waman Naik anxious to please both sides, suggested placating 
the opposition by adjourning meeting for their sake. I opposed 
proposal. So meeting went on and we finished the resolution after a 
peaceful discussion at 8. Conference was over after my speech in 
Marathi. I spoke about the true mentality of the social reformer. 
Quiet dinner at night. 

Tuesday, 24th April: At Gulburga. Drive in the morning. Saw some 
places of interest in Keshavrao^s company. Then attended meeting of 
Sanatan Dharmis. Speeches vile and venomous, I spoke afterwards, 
pointing out true nature of social reform and the necessity of critically 
studying our Shastras. Speech liked by all. Had a softening effect. 
Wednesday, 25th April: Arrived in Bombay from Gulburga Conference. 
Meeting at Natarajan’s office. 

On 3 April, appeared the following announcement in the 
Press: 


Swaraj Party (Bombay Branch) 
Bombay 
3rd April 1923 


Dear Sir, 

In pursuance of the instructions from the Central Office of the Swaraj 
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Party at Allahabad, a branch of the Party has been established in 
Bombay. 

You will find a copy of the programme and constitution of the Party 
below. 

Enrolment of members has been started and we request your co¬ 
operation by inviting you to join the Party. We also hope that you 
will be kind enough to secure support from among your friends 
and also in collecting funds for the Party. 

Early in May a general meeting of the members will be called to 
elect permanent office-bearers. 

You will find from the perusal of the programme that the contesting 
of the next Council elections is one of the principal items of the Party- 
programme and as preliminary thereto, we beg to bring to your notice 
lhat the electoral rolls of the Legislative Assembly and the Local Council 
are being prepared by the authorities. Copies of the different rolls, as 
at present existing, are available for inspection at our office. We shall 
always be willing to supply you with any further information that may 
be needed. It is hoped that you and all your friends possessing necessary 
qualifications will take early steps to get their names enrolled. 

We enclose herewith a form of enrolment as a member of the Party. 
(We also enclose another form of membership of a Congress organization 
which you will please fill in, if you are not already a member of any 
such organization.) We trust you will be kind enough to return these 
as early as possible to the office duly filled in, along with the necessary 
subscription. 

All enquiries may be addressed to us. 

Yours faithfully 
Jaisukhlal K. Mehta 
Purshottam Trikamdas 
A. G. Mulgaokar 
Provisional Secretaries, 
Swaraj Party, Bombay Branch 

Eventually, on the 1st of May a Circular was issued by the 
Swaraj Party addressed to all members of the All India 
Congress Committee and of the Congress Committees of the 
various provinces. As the Circular was addressed to the 
public, including conservative Congressmen and was under 
Motilal Nehru’s signature, who enjoyed the general esteem 
even of Congressmen, it was a very important document, quite 
timely in its appearance. 

It began by stating that the compromise of 28 February last 
between the two wings ceased to have effect from the 1 May 
and that there had been carried on an intensive propaganda 
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during the interval by the Congress Party to complete their 
preparations for Civil Disobedience according to their own 
conceptions. The Congress Party, however, failed to get the 
men and money they had counted upon and the experiment of 
Civil Disobedience had not been tried for want of adequate 
material within the stipulated time. Disappointing as the 
result was of this great endeavour to achieve its aim, it was 
impossible, said Motilal, to suppress a feeling of keener dis¬ 
appointment at the thought of what might have been, if only 
the time, energy and money spent by the Congress Party in 
preparations for Civil Disobedience had been employed in a 
united effort to prepare the country to capture the Councils 
according to the programme of the Swaraj Party. Could there 
be any reasonable doubt that all the Councils in the country 
would then have been at the feet of the Congress to be dealt 
with as the Congress pleased? The compromise had suspended 
Council propaganda and reserved to both parties full liberty 
to work the remaining items of their respective programmes 
in the interval without interfering with each other. Then 
Motilal proceeded to remark what was in effect a confirmation 
of my own strong objection to the compromise that the 
^‘compromise has the unfortunate effect of cooling down the 
enthusiasm of our organisers, the great majority of whom failed 
to carry out the very specific instructions given to them to 
establish Provincial and District Committees and complete the 
necessary spade-work before the 30th of April. I regret to 
have to say that so far from doing any practical good to either 
Party, the compromise of the 28th of February had materially 
prejudiced both.” 

Notwithstanding, however, the failure of the compromise, 
Motilal added that hopes had been created of a more perma¬ 
nent arrangement between the two parties to be effected at an 
early date. The expectation of such an early coalition in the 
minds of the workers and the public had, induced a habit of 
sloth and given rise to an inclination to wait and see how 
things would take their final shape. The constant talk of 
compromise had relieved the people of the necessity of thinking 
for themselves. They had left all the thinking to the leaders 
and were occupying themselves with the innocent pastime of 
breaking each other’s heads. ‘Tt is my duty”, he went on to 
say, “involving in my opinion, no breach of confidence to 
relieve the public mind of the suspense caused by the talk in 
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the Press of the intended compromise/* But all hopes of such 
a compromise failed when Rajagopalachar^ representing the 
Congress Party, wired from Ahmedabad to Das that the pro¬ 
posed understanding was unacceptable to Vallabhbhai Patel 
and Jamnalal Bajaj. 

Motilal went on to say: 

There are, however, certain Congressmen, who are still building hopes 
of amicable settlement at the meeting of the All India Congress Com¬ 
mittee notified for the 25th of May at Bombay. But I earnestly beseech 
them to waste no more time in the pursuit of a phantasm. It is now 
abundantly clear that the only possible compromise between the two 
parties must permit entry into the Coimcils either by the withdrawal or 
suspension of the boycott. The alternative offered at Gaya has been 
tried and has failed and I can conceive of no arrangement acceptable to 
the Swaraj Party which ignores this obvious fact, and I can confidently 
assert that the Swaraj Party will not desist from contesting the forth¬ 
coming elections. This being so, what is the clear duty of every member 
of the Swaraj Party? I can go further and ask, “What is the clear 
duty of every true Congressman? Is this the time to wait and look 
on, while the Moderates and the hangers-on of the Bureaucracy are 
putting forth strenuous efforts to give the country another three years 
of Government by a mock Parliament?*’ 

,. .As at present advised Das, Ajmalkhan and I do not intend going to 
Bombay for the All India Congress Committee meeting. We do not 
think that our joining will serve any useful purpose. I beg of you to 
throw off the spell; think for yourself and come to a final decision 
without running further risks. 

This Swarajist Circular was followed immediately by a 
Counter-Manifesto issued by Rajagopalachari, leader of the No¬ 
changers, on 1 May 1923: 

With the 30th of April ends the truce entered into with the leaders 
of the new party at Allahabad. They have declared their intention to 
call upon the people to participate in the coming Council elections and 
return the nominees of their Party in preference to other candidates. 
On the other hand, our duty, according to the Resolution of the Gaya 
Congress, is to carry out the boycott of elections. It is hoped that we 
will be able to perform! this duty without friction and with mutual good 
understanding. Though the suspension of controversy ended with the 
30th of April and both parties are from that date free to carry on their 
respective propaganda, we should remember that the first and foremost 
duty now of all Congress workers who stand by the resolutions of the 
Gaya Congress, is to go on with the programme of collections and enlist- 
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ment until the All India Congress Committee meets on the 25th of May 
at Bombay. At the All India Congress Committee meeting we shall 
consider and decide upon Civil Disobedience. It should be remembered 
that the undertaking of individual Civil Resistance does not depend on 
the liberal fulfilment of the quota of men or money. It is clear that 
without suffering, our apathy and our dissensions will not cease. The 
manner in which Civil Resistance is to be offered and suffering under¬ 
taken will be decided at the A.I.C.C. meeting. If Congressmen under¬ 
take, as I want, a programme of intense suffering, there may be no 
need whatever to have any special propaganda for boycott of Councils. 
There is no need to go further than stating our position clearly to ihe 
people as to their duty to abstain from all participation in the Council 
election and its preliminaries. The camouflage of the Reformed Councils 
has been so clearly exposed that a mere statement of the case ought to 
be enough to induce not only Non-co-operators but even the Moderates, 
to refuse to participate in the elections of this year. If, however, the 
issue becomes clouded and active propaganda becomes necessary, we 
have to undertake it for which there is plenty of time yet. 


It will thus be clear from these manifestoes that the spirit 
of compromise was absolutely lacking and this served to bring 
about a reshufHing amongst Congressmen. The Bombay No¬ 
change leaders of the Congress resented the tone of Rajagopala- 
chari’s manifesto. His plan of individual Civil Resistance was 
taken to mean a confession of weakness amongst the great 
majority of Congressmen who were now charged by their 
opponents of having neither the courage to take mass action, 
nor the candour to confess their inability. The mystic value 
attached in Rajagopalachari’s manifesto to individual suffering 
for its own sake did not receive general recognition. Suffering 
for a common national cause was intelligible but abstract 
suffering without any earthly objective did not appeal to all. 
As Motilal later observed, the method advocated by the 
Congress Party could not bring them the desired success even 
for thirty years and that it was useless to talk of Satyagraha 
until and unless that spirit and desire was created amongst 
the people which would prompt them to think that they should 
either get Swaraj or die for it. No doubt there were a few 
in the country whose national consciousness was so far 
advanced that, even in normal conditions, without receiving 
the stimulus of hatred or injury, they felt it intolerable that 
Indians were not masters in their own land, but it was pointed 
out that such a high consciousness must permeate the masses. 
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mii6t become so all-pervading as to dominate all class^ c^te 
and communal consciousness, before the adoption of a policy 
of SatycLgraha could be even thought of. 

Besides, in launching such a campaign the conditions of the 
country then prevalent had to be borne in mind. There were 
Hindu-Muslim riots, and the communal dissensions in the 
Punjab and the United Provinces were entering into Congress 
politics. The triumph of the Turks had drawn the Muslim 
mind away from home affairs. Civil Disobedience on abstract 
principles was already a lost cause. A hand to hand fight with 
the Government in the Councils was a proposition which had 
more points of contact with the actualities of the situation. 
The result of all this was that the Swaraj Party gained in 
strength and by the time the A.I.C.C. met in Bombay in the 
month of May, the moral victory was already of the Swaraj 
Party. 

While these events were happening at the headquarters of 
the Swaraj Party, my attempts undertaken at the express 
desire of Das, our President, to consolidate the Party in 
Bombay continued. In these attempts of consolidation, I had 
however, to encounter the greatest trouble in counteracting 
the attempts of Vithalbhai Patel and his friends continuously 
for several weeks, to put me out of the Party and to place 
himself at its head, first as a dictator and, if that did not 
succeed, as the President of the Party. Ultimately, after 
reaching an accute stage, the dispute ended with a compromise 
agreeing to put Natarajan in the position of the President of 
the Party in Bombay. But even then, the strife did not stop, 
for, in subsequent speeches, attacks were made against Nata¬ 
rajan, on his political convictions, his social reform activities 
and even his usual dress. But his selection had one beneficial 
result, viz. that it stopped these differences at least for some 
time until they broke out in a more violent form at a later 
stage. 

Fortimately, in these controversies, I had the support of 
many loyal friends, including B. G. Kher, later the Chief 
Minister of Bombay and High Commissioner for India in 
London, now unfortunately not amongst us. 

This is, of course, a brief resume of what happened during 
these months. The details of this contest, interesting as they 
are at this date, in relation to its public aspect as indicating the 
throes which attended the birA of the Swaraj Party, are 
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contained in the correspondence, some of which is reproduced 
below. 

In the course of consolidation, I had to deliver one speech 
after another, as occasions arose. On 8 May 1923, I delivered 
a speech on the formation of the Swaraj Party in Bombay, 
explaining the programme of the Party principally concerned 
at that stage with educating the electorates. The meeting was 
called for this express purpose. We had waited to do so until 
we saw the end of the attempt to arrange the compromise 
described above. Talks had been going on for some time about 
this matter, and it was decided not to lose precious time in 
this infructuous endeavour. In the meanwhile, the leader of 
the Party announced in Calcutta that the time had come for 
beginning the work of the Party in the several Provinces. 
Accordingly a meeting was held at my residence on 8 May 
1923, where a Local Branch of the Party was formally inaugu¬ 
rated and its officers appointed. It was in this connection that 
I made the speech which attracted a very large audience. The 
programme of the Party had been before the public for some 
time and we made it clear that the main work before the Party, 
for the next few months was to organise and instruct the 
electorates and set up Nationalist candidates throughout the 
country to contest and secure seats in the Provincial Legis¬ 
lative Councils and the Central Assembly at the general 
elections which were closely to follow. In that connection I 
spoke as follows: 

This work is very important. To go down into the homes of the 
electors, to teach them the value of the vote and to exercise the right, 
to raise up their consciousness that they are the ultimate unit of the 
Government in the country and that their voice must ultimately deter¬ 
mine the nature of the Government; this educative propaganda has an 
enormoiis fascination of its own and will demand very strenuous exertion 
on our part. I am convinced, that our demand for Swaraj cannot be 
resisted long, if we can reach the voter and teach him the proper use 
of the immense power which he can exercise as a voter. 

There are, however, one or two conditions of success. The first is that 
this Party, at least so far as Bombay is concerned, will endeavour to 
work towards its goal in complete friendliness, and, if possible, in co¬ 
operation with the leaders of the other wing of the Congress in Bombay. 
We will leave no possibility unexplored of working in union on all 
points where it is possible to do so without any humiliation to either. 
Personally, I do not at all glory in the fact that my friend Rajagopalachari 
and his colleagues have not succeeded in achieving the miracle, which 
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they undertook to perform in a spirit of such unselfish heroism. To 
some extent, 1 share their humiliation, for their discomfiture is the 
discomfiture of the entire country. But while entertaining this fellow- 
feeling, 1 do want to call on them to give us such help as they can, 
for, though conscious of our own strength, I am yet aware that the 
Indian National Congress represents, by far, the largest volume of 
political opinion in the country. 

I am not unmindful of the fact that if this Party is to achieve success 
it will require all the goodwill and sympathy of the various classes of 
people inhabiting this coimtry, who have political imderstanding enough 
to grasp the inwardness of the aims and objects of this Party. 

This is no moment for self-glorification, and it is no pleasure to me, 
that the trustful Liberals and the extreme Congressmen have failed to 
achieve what they thought was possible. I may, however, permit myself 
to say that it was a mistake to rely, as some parties have fondly done, 
on the “good intentions” of the Government. It is a political truism 
that the Government as such (unlike individuals) has no good or bad 
intentions, except as the pressure of public opinion shapes them... Its 
first instinct will be that of self-preservation. As a notorious official of 
half a century ago very bluntly said, “The first duty of the British 
Government will be to govern and then to govern India well....” Our 
Party regards Government as perfectly human, full of human instincts, 
in all their aspects, good or bad, which will shed its power not out of 
any academic regard for generous or tender theories, but only in such 
proportion as public opinion forces its hands... The Government is like 
a spring, which, in order to work, has to be kept perennially under 
pressure and control. Relax these for a moment and the spring loses 
its resistance and springs out of control. 

To our Party, therefore, the political problem is entirely a question of 
developing public opinion to such an extent that Government will be 
afraid of it. Recent events have proved that the movement of which 
this Party is the product, has, during recent years, failed to produce 
such a fear... 

Hence is the supreme need of creating a strong body of public opinion 
by a united effort, that our energies may not be divided or used against 
one another. Hence is also the need, before this Party, of securing, as 
far as possible, a friendly understanding between the diverse elements 
inhabiting this country, for we are not so foolish as to imagine that 
we shall succeed in the mighty effort we are making, except with the 
goodwill of all politically-minded people. The interests and sentiments 
of these communities will, therefore, receive proper attention at the 
hands of the leaders of this new Party, and it will be their most important 
object to promote harmonious and cordial relations between the several 
divergent classes in India. We recognise that the pace of the National 
progress is not the pace of the most advanced but that of the most 
backward communities amongst us... 
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We realise more than outsiders suppose, that a community of political 
grievances against a common political adversary furnishes but a slender 
basis for amity and goodwill and that of the foimdation of such a 
feeling has to be laid on the basis of the discovery of a common impulse, 
common pursuit, common culture and also a common political endeavour 
to obtain political freedom. 

This is the work before us. As to what the Party will do when it 
gets into the Councils, as stated in our programme the Party proposes, 
when it finds that it has the strength of effectively enforcing its will in 
the Council, to formulate and present the legitimate demands of the 
country as regards the central question, viz. the very status of Indians 
in their own country and their right to govern themselves, according to 
their own ideals.., The Party proposes to use all its strength in getting 
a satisfactory answer to this central question. If that answer is satis¬ 
factory, as I am personally hopeful it will be if we really have the 
necessary strength in the Councils, then we hope to have our feet firmly 
planted on the proper road to Swaraj, and not its camouflages. If, on 
the other hand, the attitude of the Government is arbitrary, unreasonable 
and unjust towards the demand so formulated, then, in the opinion of 
the Party, the time will have arrived to use all the resources which are 
open to the subjects of constitutional Governments including the power 
of creating a deadlock, in order to bring the utmost pressure on the 
Government to yield to the popular demand... 

My Party, therefore, calls upon you all to join us in this determined 
yet peaceful contest. All of you may not be privileged to help us by 
personal exertion. Those who can do so will certainly not lag behind. 
Those, on the other hand, who have money or its equivalent to give, will 
help us that way. We desire help in any form in which it can come 
to us, and we desire it from all... The Swaraj we desire to have is for 
all, and all must help with their quota in the endeavour to obtain it. 

This speech represents the general tenor and contents of my 
utterances addressed to the public at this time. Unfortunately, 
the tenor of these speeches formed the main grievance of my 
opponents within the Party, and they lost no opportunity in 
throwing open ridicule on my sentiments. The general tone of 
the speeches delivered by them caused irritation, distrust and 
dislike, by their contemptuous abuse of the other political 
elements in the country, notably the Liberals, who were at 
this time in the Councils doing the work according to their 
ideas and notions. I held the view strongly that it was wrong 
for a new Party like ours to provoke this conflict and irritation. 
I, therefore, pursued my way. But the tension increased, 
often displaying itself on public platform. Das and Motilal 
were distant and could give me very little help. I must resist 
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the temptation of quoting from my letters to them and from 
their replies to me. One letter, however, to Das dated 8 May, 
was of particular importance, as in that letter I gave him 
some details of the miserable incidents which disfigured the 
activities of the Party on public platforms in Bombay: 


I am writing to you for your information as the leader of the Party 
about the somewhat tragic circumstances in which the birth of our Party 
took place yesterday. You will recall that both at Gaya and later in 
Bombay you thought it best that, as I was bom and bred a Bombayman 
and had been for a long time the Vice-President of the Home Rule 
League, I should organise and lead the Bombay branch of the Party, 
while Vithalbhai Patel would be asked to go to Gujerat and organise 
the branch of our Party there. In response to your wishes in the matter, 
I agreed. But scarcely had the organisation of the Bombay Party begun, 
when, at the first meeting called for that purpose, Vithalbhai Patel sent 
me word that he did not wish to go to Gujerat; but would remain in 
Bombay as a member if not the leader of the Bombay Party. I realised 
what that meant—a perpetual conflict both inside the party and on the 
public platform. I didn’t, however, want to provoke a difference over 
my being the leader of the Party in Bombay as you had wished, so we 
composed the dispute for the time by asking Natarajan to become the 
leader of the Party. This was the only way of avoiding the ugly scandal 
of divisions at the very threshold of our formation. But this did not 
stop the trouble. Our opponents then began to throw ridicule publicly 
on Natarajan, his dress and his opinions imtil Natarajan got so disgusted 
that he offered to resign, but, as an old friend, I persuaded him not to 
do so and he is still continuing. How long this will last I don’t know. 
This is the sordid tragedy of the Party’s formation in Bombay. My 
unwillingness to mention all this to you is overcome by the feeling that, 
as the All India Leader of the Party, you cannot be kept completely 
ignorant of these tragic events in Bombay. The present position is of 
armed neutrality. It hampers the work and it is difficult for me to give 
my best time and support to this Party. It is a precarious balancing 
of opposing elements. No honest work is possible under these circum¬ 
stances, but we are doing our best to prevent a public exposure of the 
distressing scandals. 

How earnestly I long to leave behind me this selfish scramble for 
power and go back to the quiet delights of literary pursuits. The flotsam 
and jetsam, which our movement has shot up, is wicked and dishonest... 
Really, I feel thoroughly sick of all this. You will excuse my not going 
into the fullest details of this miserable intrigue for power so painful 
to me. 

Politics, as we know it at one time in the Punjab with Gandhi, Motilal, 
Malaviyaji, Tayabji, was very different. We had then to deal with gentle- 
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men: we have now fallen upon another type of men. But perhaps our 
way lies through these obstacles, and this is my consolation and helps 
me, in spite of all this, to stand by my promise to you of personal help. 
Only today I contributed handsomely towards the initial expenses of the 
Party. I am not yet grown luke-warm, but if any day you should hear 
that I have grown so, remember that the fault will not be mine. When 
you were here last, you saw enough to be able to realise that one is 
unable to sacrifice one’s time and money upon people whose standards 
of honour, truthfulness, and candour are muclrlower than one’s own. 

On the 25th of May the long advertised All India Congress 
Committee meeting took place at Bombay under the president- 
ship of Das. There was a large attendance of members from 
different parts of India. Although at one time, Das had 
expressed his unwillingness to attend this meeting, he was 
present in the presidential chair. His speech began with 
describing the session as a momentous occasion when the 
country required a united Congress and not a Congress of 
dissensions. No work, he observed, was possible unless and 
until the country was united and he looked forward to a 
suitable resolution suggesting the basis of a compromise. They 
should adjust their differences in an honourable way and 
suggested the Congress Party’s non-interference with the 
activities of the Swaraj Party. He even offered to withdraw 
his resignation as president of the Congress if a satisfactory 
compromise could be arrived at. He saw no good in calling a 
special session of the Congress as was proposed by some Con¬ 
gressmen. For, that step would unnecessarily involve a 
withdrawal by the Swaraj Party of their electioneering pro¬ 
gramme. The day of elections were drawing near and he was, 
therefore, unwilling to give any undertaking that the Swaraj 
Party would abide by the decision of the Special Congress. 
His party had decided to contest the elections and to non- 
co-operate with the Government from within the Council and 
all that he asked from the Congress Party was to be left alone 
without their causing any obstruction in their programme of 
Council entry. 

At the beginning of the proceedings of the All India Congress 
Committee meeting, news arrived from Abul Kalam Azad 
about the serious communal differences between Hindus and 
Muslims in the Punjab and he, therefore, urged the suspension 
of the Council boycott. Another message arrived from Motilal 
and Hakim Ajmal Khan regretting their inability to attend the 
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meeting and hoping that the Congress Committee would be 
guided by better feelings towards the Swaraj Party, avoiding 
all acrimony. Different parts of the country sent their opinion 
for or against Council entry and eventually a member of the 
Swaraj Party moved a resolution declaring Council entry at 
the next elections as a part of the Congress programme. To 
that, a counter resolution was moved by a member of the 
Congress Party, urging boycott and suspension of all activities 
like Council entry, which went against the letter and spirit of 
the Gaya Congress Resolution. After this, a number of pro¬ 
posals and counter proposals were put forward and ultimately 
Purushottamdas Tandon moved a resolution for a compromise 
as follows: 

In view of the fact that there is a strong body of opinion within the 
Congress in favour of contesting elections to the official Councils and 
that the existing division amongst Congressmen had already led to the 
lessening of the influence of the Congress, this Committee deems it 
absolutely necessary that Congressmen should close up their ranks and 
present a united front. It, therefore, directs that no propaganda be 
carried on amongst voters in furtherance of Resolution No. 6 of the 
Gaya Congress relating to the boycott of Councils. 

Consequent on passing of this resolution, some members of 
the Working Committee, including Rajagopalachari and Raj- 
endra Prasad, Secretaries, Jamnalal Bajaj, Treasurer and 
Vallabhbhai Patel resigned their seats on the Working Com¬ 
mittee of the Congress, stating that by adopting the compromise 
resolution suspending Council boycott propoganda, the All 
India Congress Committee bad committed political suicide. 
They, therefore, refused to fill in the offices of the Congress 
Executive, and to be a party to carry out the compromise 
resolution which, they thought, had considerably undermined 
the prestige of the Congress. In spite of a vote of confidence 
in them passed by the Congress Committee, they refused to 
reconsider their decision and finally the All India Congress 
Committee accepted their resignation on the 27th of May. A 
new Working Committee was thereupon constituted, consisting 
of members of the Central (non-contentious) Congress Party 
with Ansari as President, Jawaharlal Nehru, Prakasham and 
Dr. Mahmud as Secretaries and Mrs. Naidu, Abul Kalam 
Azad, Purushottamdas Tandon and some others as members. 
On the 28th of May, the All India Congress Committee con- 
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eluded their deliberations. The new Working Committee 
issued a statement, a brief extract from which is reproduced 
below: 

The circumstances which led to the resignation of the members of the 
Working Committee and our elections in their place are by now before 
the coimtry. But, to avoid any misapprehension in the minds df the 
people about the meaning and implication of the (compromise) resolution 
passed by the All India Congress Committee, we think it necessary to 
make the following statement: 

The resolution in question does not vitiate the principle embodied in 
the resolution of the Gaya Congress relating to the boycott of Councils. 
The mandate of the Congress maintaining boycott remains untouched. 
What the resolution does is merely to ask Congressmen not to carry on 
propaganda in furtherance of the boycott. Our reasons for this step are 
briefly indicated in the preamble to the resolution. We consider that 
the advantage that would be gained by active propaganda among the 
voters, asking them to abstain from going to the polls, would be more 
than coimter-balanced by the conflicts and bitterness that would inevit- 
ably ensue between us and those other Congressmen who believe in 
contesting the elections. In our opinion, the time that would be spent 
in this propaganda would be more usefully employed by us in pushing 
the rest of the (Congress) programme more vigorously. Further, absence 
of friction among the Congressmen themselves would have a good effect 
on the country and would conduce to better and speedier fulfilment of 
our programme. 

We are thus obliged, in obedience to the call of the All India Congress 
Committee, to assume office and shoulder the responsibility of carrying 
on the executive work of the Congress. We fully realize the gravity 
of the situation in the country and the magnitude of the task imposed 
upon us, but we are greatly encouraged by the assurance of co-operation 
and support that we have received from the members of the Working 
Committee. It would have been a pleasure to us had Mr. Das been 
able to continue as President; but, in the peculiar circumstances in 
which the resolution was passed, Mr. Das, with his innate delicacy and 
generosity, considered it advisable to leave the executive work of the 
Congress in the hands of a homogeneous group of members from 
amongst the supporters of the resolution, who were in agreement with 
the Gaya programme. We feel certain that we can always rely on 
his help and guidance in the critical issues that await solution. 

The work before us is clear and we call upon all Congress Committees 
to strengthen and consolidate Congress organizations, to complete the 
collection of money and enlistment of voltmteers in the extra two months 
allotted to them and carry on the other parts of the national programme. 
We earnestly appeal to the country to help us in our endeavour to fulfil 
the heavy responsibilities that have been laid upon us. 

8 
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While this was happening in Congress ci;rcles, on the 12th of 
May the followers of Mrs. Besant arranged a meeting in 
Bombay to hear H. K. Patwardhan, a Congressman of Ahmed- 
nagar on the subject *^The only way^\ The intention was to 
attack the Non-co-operation doctrine. I was specially invited 
by him to be present at the meeting and be prepared for an 
onslaught on the Non-co-operation Movement. I attended in 
response to the invitation. Unfortunately, Patwardhan did 
not attend and in his place Mawji Govindji Seth, who was one 
of us Home Rule Leaguers described as ‘'Mugwumps of 
Shantaram’s Chawl'^ occupied the position of a stop-gap 
speaker. Mawji Govindji, in the course of a lengthy speech, 
recounted the services of the Home Rule League, when it had 
carried on agitation at Shantaram’s Chawl in Bombay. They 
had been united upto that time but later the advent of the 
“Reforms” divided them. Different parties, he said, went in 
different directions. “What was their duty now?” he asked. 
The Swaraj Party had very wisely decided that the Councils, 
which were the strongholds of the Bureaucracy, should be 
captured at any cost, if they deserved to win Swaraj. The 
Bardoli programme was only a social programme and no 
political party could have any quarrel with it. Mawji Govindji, 
by reason of his pleasant manner and genial temper, was not. 
from the point of view of the promoters of the meeting, the 
right type of person to attack Gandhi’s Non-co-operation. 
However, as I was invited specially to speak at the meeting, I 
addressed it in brief as follows: 

Three years ago we separated owing to certain differences; each went 
his own way. After three years’ experience, we all had come to realise 
that a certain point of view, which was then before the country, was 
true and we were now all retracing our steps to occupy the same point 
of view... After three years, the Besantite Party had realised that it 
was necessary to practise obstruction in the Councils. They were all 
tigreed now that unless they practised obstruction Government would 
not come to its senses. If their obstruction was not effective, what 
were they going to do? Government machinery was extremely efficient 
and Government was extremely resourceful and they would know how 
to defeat the obstruction. In that eventuality, were they all agreed as 
to what their next course of action was to be? Were they prepared, 
in that case, to practise a worse sort of obstruction? If they all stood 
united, the Bureaucracy dared not refuse anything they asked. But, it 
would be a miracle if they all agreed and presented a united demand! 
From their oast experience they had seen that there would be differences 
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in the political movement in this country... It would therefore be 
desirable to meet and arrive at a common course of action. 

The proceedings of this meeting, leading to a frank avowal 
and disavowal of political views, caused a sensation in Bombay 
which was reflected by the appearance, in the Bombay 
Chronicle of 18 March 1923, of a letter from a correspondent 
which summarised the proceedings of the meetmg and re¬ 
marked as follows: 

Throughout his speech Mr. Jayakar sustained his vigour. The speech 
reached its climax when, after describing a scene in the (Delhi) Legis¬ 
lative Assembly where Sir William Vincent laughed at the so-called 
elected representatives of the people (in the Assembly), with a fine 
flourish of his hand, Mr. Jayakar stated that Sir William, or people of 
his type dared not laugh at us if we occupied vantage points in the 
citadel of the Bureaucracy with a public backing. Need I mention how 
the last word went home to the innermost corner of the hearts of the 
Besantites and Moderates present there? For, if there is anything that 
these elected representatives of the people (in the/Legislature) lack, it 
is the moral support (of the country) without which no amount of 
sacrifice is of any substantial and solid use. Then came Mr. Jayakar’s 
master stroke which was delivered in reply to the unnecessarily severe 
condemnation at this meeting of the non-co-operation movement. There 
were very few people like Mr. Jayakar who, with equal vigour, frankness 
and candour, have totally condemned the unworkable parts of the non- 
co-operation movement and have also recognized its potentiality and 
the tremendous good that it has done to India. Perhaps, Mr. Jayakar 
was at his best in this kind of attitude at the meeting, when to the 
dismay of the Co-operators present there, he, at the top of his voice, 
asked his audience, what agitation in the coimtry had demanded so 
much suffering and sacrifice of men, money and material as the non- 
co-operation movement had done. 

Soon after this meeting, I followed it by another held in 
Bombay by the Swaraj Party on the 18th of May for the 
celebration of “Gandhi Day”. I then observed: 

We have met here for the purpose of celebrating the fourteenth 
monthly meeting held after the imprisonment of Mahatma Gandhi. It is 
a great pity that in spite of our efforts this meeting could not be held 
under the joint auspices of the Bombay Provincial Congress Committee 
and the Swaraj Party... 

I have, however, a hope that we shall succeed in future in obtaining 
their co-operation on all such occasions where the personal well-being 
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6f the Mahatma is concerned. Whatever the Bombay Provincial Congress 
Committee may feel inclined to do, we do not propose to desert them. 
We shall cling to them at all costs until they express, in a most 
unequivocal manner, that our friendship and goodwill is not worth 
retaining. In this behalf we propose to work in the spirit of amity 
which characterises the Mahatma’s efforts. I remember a very charac¬ 
teristic instance of his mentality which, it will not be wrong for me to 
mention at this meeting. During the session of the Representative 
Conference called “Malaviya Conference” which a few of us convened in 
Bombay in the beginning of 1922, a stage was reached when the Chair¬ 
man, Sir Shankaran Nair, assumed such an impossible attitude that we 
thought that the Conference was going to break at any early stage. 
v/ill smash this Conference” said Sir Shankaran, “and we will see that 
Gandhi goes out. Another Conference will be held thereafter.” This 
was the unbending attitude of Sir Shankaran at that stage, expressed 
in a very overbearing manner, inconsistent with his position as the 
President in the Chair. For a few moments, there was great tension 
but Gandhi came to the rescue and, in his inimitable, gentle and humble 
manner, he quietly remarked, “Sir Shankaran, you may wish to leave me 
but I do not wish to leave you. You may do without me, but I cannot 
do without you.” This quiet reproof administered in Gandhi’s best style, 
had a striking effect. It contains a lesson which is true—to hold together 
in our struggle with a powerful Bureaucracy, for which there is great 
need for unity. This need is stronger today than even before and this 
Swaraj Party has to be careful that by the speeches and actions of some 
of its members, an unnecessary division is not caused in the ranks of 
its supporters, without whose loyalty and co-operation it is impossible 
for this Party to succeed in its mighty effort. You already see signs 
in Bombay that the opponents of India’s progress, dressed in various 
garbs, are making a tremendous effort to divide and discredit this Party. 
The local Anglo-Indian Paper, which has been showing great activity at 
the present moment in putting a little life into the feeble cause of 
Liberal politics suggests that “this Swaraj Party is openly for revolution”. 
Therefore, the Paper calls upon all Parsis, Anglo-Indians, Non-Brahmans, 
the Aga Khan sect of Muslims, Christians and National Home Rule 
Leaguers of Mrs. Besant to combine against this Party because this 
Party is bidding for revolution. 

Let us examine the alleged revolutionary character of this Party’s 
programme. To organise, educate and capture the electorates, there is 
no revolution in that attempt. Then, having assembled in the Coimcils, 
the demands of the country on ihe question viz., the status of Indians 
in their own coimtry will be presented for the consideration of the 
British Government. Ex-hypothesi, these demands will be the outcome 
of the consideration primarily of the leading men of this Party, but it is 
obvious that prominent men outside this Party, who are in the Council 
or outside the Council, will be consulted and will have an opportunity 
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of shaping this demand. So there is no revolution in this part of the 
programme—^no hole and comer conspiracy leading to incendiarism or 
foul murder. When formulated, these demands will be presented through 
the Central Legislature by moving a resolution or address or in some 
form which will be perfectly constitutional and peaceful. No revolution 
so far; no “pre-historic anarchy or barbarism”, to quote the words of an 
Anglo-Indian Paper. When the demands are presented to the Govern¬ 
ment, they will have time, I suppose, to consider them and if the response 
of Government shows signs, to the satisfaction of the thinking men of 
the Party, that Government are genuinely desirous of setting India on 
her feet, then the Party drops the attitude of sullen isolation and grim 
fight and helps the Government to attain the end. No revolution here 
or anarchy! If, on the other hand, the attitude of the Government is 
unbending, arbitrary and unjust, which I personally believe is unlikely, 
for the shrewdness of the British race is against its possibility, then the 
Party, with the support of the electorate behind it, will use every 
resource open to the subject of any civilised Government, including the 
power of creating a deadlock, to compel Government to yield to the 
popular will. This perhaps is the “revolutionary part”, of which the 
Anglo-Indian Paper complains, but if it is revolutionary, may we ask 
what other method the Paper would suggest, if the British Government 
should have the arrogance of not meeting the people’s wishes in a 
conciliatory spirit! Are we to beg eternally, wag our tails and whine 
like a dog before his master? The fact is that, in the opinion of many 
of our critics, our agitation which stiffens the self-respect and honour 
of the Indian and teaches him to resent a national wrong by the sacrifice 
of everything that human beings covet, is revolutionary and seditious. 
Gokhale in his days complained that for an Indian to curb the arrogance 
of a bad-mannered European fellow-traveller in a Railway compartment, 
was regarded as sedition in certain quarters. We have not advanced 
much further from his days, because even now, any agitation which 
makes the people full of grit, self-respect and a desire to avenge a 
national wrong, is regarded as revolutionary. But what about the arrog¬ 
ance of the Bureaucracy, who, in the name of good Government, choose 
to set their limited wisdom against the united wishes of the entire 
country as shown through its representatives? That this arrogance needs 
to be checked at all costs and by all sacrifices, is now admitted prac¬ 
tically by all political parties. The only check that this organised 
arrogance will recognise is an equally organised opposition that will use 
every resource and take hold of every weapon which constitutional 
Government makes possible, in order that the Government may respect 
and honour the public wish. If this is revolution, Government will have 
provoked it and not we. If this is “wrecking the Councils” as some 
men describe it, the Government will be wrecking them and not we. 
We go to the Councils to use them as the vehicle through which we 
present the \mited demand of the people. Can any one say this is a 
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rc^vblutibnary use of the Councils? 

Beware, therefore, of our interested friends who are anxious to set 
one Indian against another, using all weapons and artifices which our 
differences will make possible; Parsi against Hindu, European against 
Indian, Jew against Christian, Brahman against Non-Brahman, white 
against coloured men—these clever opponents of our progress will use 
every endeavour which is likely to succeed in the environment of our 
differences. Let us, therefore, stand firmly together. Let us judge the 
programme on its merit, apart from racial bitterness and commimal 
opposition. The work before us is uphill. But I say to some members 
of the Swaraj Party, they need not make it more difficult by their 
intemperate speeches against political opponents. If we succeed in 
avoiding it, victory is not beyond our effort. 

On 23 June, we had a meeting of the Swaraj Party, at which 
a Committee was appointed to consider the question of select¬ 
ing candidates for the next Council election. Natarajan 
presided. After some discussion a Committee was appointed 
for selecting candidates on behalf of the Party. 

My diary describes this meeting as a very troublesome one 
in which Patel’s effort to exclude me as a candidate and to 
make himself, as stated above, the dictator of the Party failed, 
owing to the loyal support of friends like Natarajan, Kher, 
Shantaram Dabholkar and others and I was selected a candi¬ 
date on behalf of the Party. 

The opinion of the public as to the relative suitability of 
Bombay men for the Central or Provincial Legislatures was 
well-expressed in the following editorial comments of a 
Bombay paper The Voice of India in its issue of 28 June 


Mr. Vithalbhai Patel’s place ought to be now in the Council of State, 
He has passed the rubicon of being young. 

Today, however, he must get into the Legislative Assembly unless he 
thinks the Provincial Council good enough for him. In the Assembly, he 
will be an Immense strength provided he is less wayward. AnoAer 
gentleman who ought to be in the Legislative Assembly, if at all he 
wants to go anywhere, is Mr. M. R. Jayakar. His intellectual eminence 
has given him a dignity which wiU be out of place in the Provincial 
Council. His personal influence extends far outside the Province and 
his burning desire for a grip to grip fight with the bureaucracy can only 
be satiated in the Legislative Assembly. We do not know whether 
Mr. Natarajan will stand. The best work that he can very capably do 
is to think and to inspire. He is too valuable, a distinguished friend 
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once remarked to us» to be wasted in the buifets of partisan politics... 
We do not yet know whether Mr. Jinnah and Mr. Baptists have joined 
the Party, but we think that it can do nothing better than go in for 
these stalwarts of Council warfare. It may be that they are not clad 
in the uniform of the Congress, but as a sword can be wielded capably 
without in the least being affected by the stuff of the shirt-cloth, for 
the particular kind of warfare that the Swaraj Party has selected, no 
greater mistake can be committed than substituting shrowded corpses 
for unsuitably clad living men. Mr. K. F. Nariman may most likely 
bring his youthful dash and balanced wisdom to the help of the Swaraj 
Party on behalf of Bombay. As we are speculating more for our 
individual amusement than with a view to influencing the public in 
any way, we shall not anticipate any more names lest the democracy 
within the Swaraj Party might be angry with us. 

This editorial comment represented what was my own 
desire at that time viz. to compete for a seat in the Delhi 
Legislative Assembly, where I knew I would have the com¬ 
panionship of Motilal Nehru and many other valued friends, 
but when the question was discussed in the party Councils at 
the Headquarters, it was considered necessary that I should 
give up the coveted place in the Central Legislative Assembly 
and agree to stand for the Provincial Council. The main 
reason for this was that a very prominent and esteemed person 
Dr. R. P. Paranjpye, was one of the candidates in that Council 
on behalf of the Liberal Party and it was thought necessar;^^ 
that I should compete against him with some chances of 
success, having regard to the nature of the electorates, viz. 
Registered Graduates in the Bombay Presidency. I had, 
therefore, to agree, very much against my own wishes, to give 
up the Legislative Assembly at Delhi and stand for the Bombay 
Provincial Council. 

On 30 Jime 1923 we had a meeting of the Swaraj Party at 
Marwadi Vidyalaya at which I spoke, tracing the history of 
the Non-Brahman problem and explaining the claims of that 
party to be basically just and desiring that their entire outlook 
be changed. 

I had been acquainting myself with the possibility of political 
adjustments of the Non-Brahman Party and, later, I received 
considerable support from the public in my view regarding 
the fundamentals of the Non-Brahman problem as will be 
stated in a later part of this narrative. My speech about the 
Non-Brahman problem was as follows: 
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This problem is the most urgent one at the present times. On its 
right solution will depend the success of our effort to obtain Swaraj at 
an early date. It is one of the oldest problems of India which has 
raised its ugly head at several times in our past history in different 
forms and shapes. It was also solved in ancient times on more than 
one occasion. At one time, it showed itself in the conflict tjrpifled by 
the rivalry between Vasistha and Vishwamitra, Vasistha embodying all 
the culture and spirituality of Brahmanhood and Vishwamitra, typifying 
the aspirations of the Non-Brahman, struggling to reach Brahmanhood 
by the development of mental and other characteristics and with their 
help, endeavouring to cross the barrier of caste and birth. The struggle 
was quieted by Vishwamitra’s right to Brahmanhood being recognised 
on his satisfying the test that he had reached, by personal exertion, 
the standard of Brahmanical culture which was then in vogue. He was 
then absorbed into Brahmanhood and the struggle ended for the time. 
At other times, in the history of Hindu culture, the attempted absorptions 
were not similarly successful as, for instance, at the time of the latter- 
day Peshwa rule, when race animosity and rivalry could not be satisfied 
by an adequate concession to the claim of the Non-Brahman for equality 
and caused the defection which ultimately led to the disintegration of 
the Maratha power and the consequent establishment and prosperity of 
British rule which rose on its ruins. In all cases, where the problem 
was solved, the solution took the form of an absorption of the Non- 
Brahman within the folds of Brahman culture, after requiring from him 
conformity to certain tests and standards showing his cultural uplift- 
ment. Any future solution of this problem, which, we in our age may 
attempt, must also lie in the direction of such ungrudging and un¬ 
hesitating absorption. 

The problem pervades our entire social system and its permanent 
solution cannot be effected by any compromises based upon concessions 
about the loaves and fishes of office.... Nothing short of a complete 
‘‘change of heart” on the part of the higher classes will solve the problem. 
As the Mahatma used to say in connection with the Anglo-Indian 
temper, that as long as the Bureaucracy has not undergone a “change 
of heart”, small or large political concessions here and there—an Execu¬ 
tive Councillorship or a Governorship, etc., will not solve the problems 
of Indian discontent, in the same way, nothing short of a change of heart 
on the part of the higher classes, as shown by their daily behaviour 
with the lower classes, in trains, temples, clubs, meetings, offices, class¬ 
rooms and elsewhere, will eradicate the poison from our social system. 

From our very birth we are unconsciously trained to a system, which 
connects Social and cultural inferiority with the accident of birth, and 
a strong individual effort is necessary on the part of all of us, especially 
the so-called educated classes, to get out of this race-consciousness of 
which we are often the silent victims. The Non-Brahman’s complaint 
is that he feels stifled and deprived of all free intercourse under the 
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social and religious burdens, which the Brahman bears on his behalf, 
much in the same spirit of unconscious arrogance as the white man 
bears his notorioxxs burden. If you take the entire range of our activi*- 
ties... I can find personally a great deal to sympathise with the Non- 
Brahman’s complaint that, in all the important walks of life where 
freedom of movement is necessary, the Non-Brahman finds himself bound 
in an iron framework of prejudice and misconception. His call, there¬ 
fore, is for a larger share of freedom in the life of the community, 
commensurate with the numerical and other importance of his class... 
You may not always sympathise with his cry when it takes the form 
of disproportionate selfish claims for power and influence, especially 
when such claims are accompanied with a threat to oppose and destroy 
the growing feeling of national unity and the consequent claim to Swaraj. 
But there is no doubt that the psychological craving behind this call is 
absolutely just and right and unless this craving is satisfied and the 
Non-Brahman made to feel that his interests are safe in the hands of 
his Brahman associates, he will always act as a drag on our efforts. 
It is a mistake to deal with him only as a political nuisance, to be got 
rid of by patronising concessions. At bottom, his claim is to cultural 
equality and absorption and that can only be satisfied, not by political 
expedients adjusting offices and power, but by a hold and uncompro¬ 
mising admission of his claim to cultural affinity wherever that is 
possible... We have, however, to make the effort, each within the small 
region of his own influence, taking daily, almost hourly care, that in 
our dealings with the Non-Brahman, in our vocabulary and modes of 
expression and in our unconscious thinking, we train ourselves to a 
habit which accords the Non-Brahman his due in the several by-ways 
of life where he may have to work alongside of us.... Simultaneously, 
the Non-Brahman on his part has to remember that he will not gain 
much by meeting selfishness with selfishness, jealousy with jealousy and 
hatred with hatred, let him also remember that his cause is just and let 
him boldly take a stand on the firm rock of truth and justice, disclaiming 
all shifty compromises for the distribution of office and influence. His 
bargaining for these either with the Government or with any political 
party, will avail him little. Let not his bargain take the form of a 
selfish desire to oust the Brahman. But let it be the first recognition, 
in a tangible form, of his claim to equality, Mahatmaji has by his 
personal example taught us the right method of solving this problem. 
Let us at least practise the secret of his method and bring about 
gradually an entire change of mental outlook towards these classes in 
our daily behaviour. It is only then that the problem will be solved 
and true Swaraj established. 

I followed up my public speech on the Non-Brahman problem 
with an article contributed to the Indian Social Reformer of 
Bombay on 28 July 1923. As this article was very nearly a 
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reproduction of my speech, I am not quoting from it, but on 
the same day as my article was published by the Indian Social 
Reformer, that paper made editorial comments on the Non- 
Brahman question. As the Indian Social Reformer had always 
stood up for liberal treatment of the Non-Brahman classes, I 
was very glad to find that it supported my ideas in a well- 
written editorial article, a short extract from which is quoted 
below: 

It is necessary, in order to appreciate the full significance of 
Mr. Jayakar’s pronouncement, to state that Mr. Jayakar himself belongs 
to a Non-Brahman caste—the Pathare Prabhus—^which the more bigotted 
of the Peshwas took extraordinary measures to prevent from claiming 
and establishing its right to cultural and social equality with Brahmans. 
Mr. Jayakar is a ripe Sanskrit scholar and knows more of the sacred 
books than many English educated Brahmans. Evidence of his high 
appreciation of Hindu culture and religion and of his belief that they 
are fully equal to the task of providing the right solution of the Non- 
Brahman and every other problem of the present day among Hindus, 
is to be found in almost every utterance of Mr. Jayakar. His personal 
position and his Sanskrit scholarship enable him to direct his exhortations 
to the Brahmans and Non-Brahmans alike, from the vantage ground 
of an impartial and sympathetic understanding of their respective stand¬ 
points. His recent address, so far as we know, is the first attempt to 
treat the Non-Brahman problem, not as a problem artificially fostered 
by interested officials to secure a prolongation of their own influence, 
but as a problem having its roots in the history of the evolution of 
Hindu society into what it is at the present day. This is the only right 
and fruitful way of dealing with any problem especially one which is 
associated with social arrangements resting upon custom and tradition. 
The Brahman, no more than the Non-Brahman, is responsible for the 
position in which he finds himself and if this is clearly grasped, the 
way becomes clear to a satisfactory settlement of their relations on a 
modem and rational basis. Similar differences in the past have been 
overcome by mutual accommodation and what threatened to disrupt 
society became a fresh means of consolidating it. Though, for the time 
being, the Non-Brahman movement appears to be concerned chiefly 
with appointments in the Public Services and representation in Legis¬ 
lature and Local Bodies, as Mr. Jayakar points out, these things are 
desired only as a means to a higher end and not as ends in themselves. 
This higher end is that birth as the sole test of social pre-eminence 
should give place to a common cultural standard, determined from time 
to time with close reference to the vital needs of Hindu society. A high 
level of acquirement in Hindu culture must be an important factor in 
determining this standard, but an equally important factor would be the 
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assimilation of modem culture and ideals of personal and public life. 
As a fact, a class united by ties of common culture is in the course of 
being insensibly formed among us, and this class exercises the leading 
influence in social and public affairs in present-day India. What is 
wanted, and what the Non-Brahman movement forces upon us, is to 
give a conscious direction to this tendency. 

My efforts to advocate the cause of the Non-Brahman 
continued in public addresses and I took the opportunity of 
preaching it at the very citadel of orthodox Brahman feeling 
in Bombay called the Brahman Sabha by a speech about 3 July 
1923. It would not have availed much if I were to attempt 
direct teaching on this question at the Sabha. I, therefore, had 
to take the course of preaching it in a more acceptable form, 
namely, “the Deccanis’ place in politics, and Marathi litera¬ 
ture.” 

It was a very largely attended meeting. The Brahman 
Sabha, though by its constitution confined communally to 
certain sects of the Brahman community, had, owing to the 
wisdom of its promoters, made its platform available to public 
speeches on larger problems of politics, social behaviour and 
even economic doctrines. During that time, it had converted 
itself into a meeting place of scholars, thinkers and publicists, 
whom it gave shelter under its broad roof. I had several 
occasions to address large audiences under its hospitable 
auspices and the speech from which I am quoting an extract 
below, was one of many such speeches I have delivered there 
from time to time. The atmosphere was hospitable, the 
audience large and educated, criticism fair and just so far as 
communal surroundings could make it, and, like me, many 
speakers had made use of the platform of this Sa|?ha to speak 
with success on occasions of political controversy or social 
commotion. As will be mentioned in the later chapters of this 
narrative, it eventually took up the question of the Depressed 
Classes being admitted to participation in religious festivals 
like, for instance, the Ganapati ceremonial and, though for a 
time orthodox sentiments appeared to prevail, in the long run 
it arrived at a solution though not complete, at least partially 
correct, and satisfying the social needs and cravings of the 
Hindu community within certain limits. The speech which I 
delivered on this occasion was in brief as follows: 

The Deccanis’ connection with Indian politics is a long and honoured 
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one. It commenced at a time when British rule was being consolidated 
in India. The origin of this connection is purely historical. The Maratha 
power fell before the British and for a long time the sad memoiy of 
this event rankled in the Maratha mind. Coupled with this, about half 
a century ago, came the period of a bright renaissance of Marathi 
literature, when authors revived the memory of the Maratha power and 
in Poona a brilliant group was formed, whose influence radiated all over 
Maharashtra, of poets, philosophers, historians and journalists, who laid 
deeply in the Maratha mind the foundation of a fervid patriotism which 
was proud of the past and sought to improve the future. One of this 
brilliant galaxy was Mahadeo Govind Ranade. He created a school of 
thought so unselfishly described by him as the Telang School of Thought. 
This may be called the formative period of Maratha patriotism. Ranade’s 
debt to Maharashtra politics has yet to be appraised fully. The outlook 
he tried to create as regards the colossal difficulties in the way of 
obtaining freedom and the practical impossibility of discovering any 
shortcuts to the same had then its own special value. His gospel of 
work—incessant, ungrudging work—^his belief in the utility of blue- 
books, records and statistics, his unquenchable faith that to the logic 
of events, even an autocratic Government would yield and his anxiety 
to connect political progress with social justice and freedom—all these 
teachings and their far-reaching character will perhaps be duly appre¬ 
ciated some day in the future when public opinion has learnt to soften 
the rancour of modern politics... 

His habitual dignity, his scholarship and his equanimity were by 
themselves chilling impediments to the descent of politics amongst 
common men. Just as in ancient times people soon got tired of hearing 
too frequently about the justice of Aristides, so Ranade’s habitual 
moderation and equipoise gave rise, by way of antithesis, to a vigorous 
school of politics of which Tilak can be said to be the foremost exponent. 
Tilak’s genius lay in accommodating politics to the aptitude and require¬ 
ments of the ordinary man. The secret of his popularity lay in the 
circumstance that, though himself the flower of Brahman intellect and 
culture, he utilised this for the purpose of filtrating his message down 
to the level of the common understanding. Remaining always in the 
pose of a finished scholar, a high-bom Brahman, an ascetic disciplinarian 
and a stern idealist, he accommodated his teachings, in their nature and 
expression, to the sentiments of the common man. His refinement and 
scholarship were Tilak*s great assets and they enabled him to translate 
into his weekly messages that fervour and animated moderation which 
are so characteristic of his earlier writings. The pernicious effects of 
foreign rule taken at its best, Tilak portrayed week after week, in 
coloiurs which grew more and more vivid, attractive the longer he lived. 
But throughout all the democracy of his teachings, he himself always 
remained the detached politician, the finished scholar, the rigid puritan, 
a person in whom appeared to be combined the best results of Brahman 
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isolation. His contribution to politics is well-known. It was his idealism 
in action. His work on the Bhagwat Gita is perhaps the most fitting 
memorial. His comments on sohie of the important passages in the Gita 
even today read like a high class editorial in the Kesari of his time. He 
was the best of the Brahmans descending from his high pedestal to 
teach and educate the common man. He could not be, however, one of 
them. His high birth, his scholarship, his reserve, and his stem and 
spotless life were themselves a great barrier. Talking to him, you felt 
that you were in the presence of a man who prized the privileges of his 
birth and education but was prepared for the sake of the national effort, 
to forsake the repose and dignity of his habitual life for the din and 
worry of political contest. That was his martyrdom, His contribution 
to the politics of his time was mainly this, that he brought into the 
agitation more courage, more historic insight, more ballast and more 
reserve. We read that in ancient times the aspirant used to be led 
through three arches, on the first of which was written *‘Be bold”, on 
the second “Be more bold” and on the third “Be not too bold”. This 
sums up the spirit of Tilak’s teachings, that he combined courage with 
caution and had a very keen appreciation of values. Sacrifice to him 
was not immolation and in all the self-surrender which he preached, 
there was always a keen calculation of proportional returns. He under¬ 
stood the nature of our fight with the Bureaucracy very clearly and was 
disinclined to squander strength except for a return wliich was not 
disproportionate. He had great belief in swift action and was not in¬ 
capable of slight departures from abstract ideals, out of deference to 
practical results. Yet this was different from opportunity or casuistry. 
Most of his political principles were firmly fixed as landmarks. But 
his versatility lay in admitting departures and variations on non- 
essentials between these fixed landmarks, that made him an astute, 
resourceful and courageous opponent of Government. He initiated in 
politics the guerilla warfare of his ancestors and his greatness lay in 
subordinating these excursions and departures to the main end in view. 
He impressed the politics of his times with a stem commonsense that 
does not disdain to negotiate and parley and accepts compromises 
whenever necessary. “Take as much as you get and fight for more.” 
That is his usual way in which this part of his teaching had been 
couched. 

His methods in this behalf are characteristically different from Gandhi’s. 
Gandhi had the advantage of being born a Non-Brahman, and to be 
devoid of all those perfections of temperament and scholarship which 
Tilak’s high class and secluded life made possible. Gandhi is, therefore, 
a man amongst common men—a man after their heart, with their 
disabilities and pre-possessions. No deep scholarship, or sacerdotal purity 
of birth or action divides him from the common man. He dislikes being 
described as a Barrister and to refer to his scholarship is to send him 
into furious rage. Tilak would never have thought of clothing himself 
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scantily in order to establish one more link between himself and the 
half-clad, half-famished masses of India. In democratising Indian 
politics, Gandhi is a later evolution than Tilak. If Tilak brought politics 
to the earth from the aerial regions of his predecessors, Gandhi saturated 
the popular mind with the teachings of patriotism. The two together 
would have made a fine combination. But even without Tilak living 
amongst us, his followers have rendered a valuable contribution to the 
idealism of Gandhi. It is wrong to say that Maharashtra does not admire 
Gandhi as some critics imagine. It accepts Gandhi but not imquestion- 
ingly and where it agrees with Gandhi, it follows his teachings with 
intrepidity. Gandhi admitted this frankly at Ahmedabad in accepting 
Maharashtra’s terms of compromise. He said that the heart of Maha¬ 
rashtra was sound, though perhaps he thought that its mind was overlaid 
with inquiry. It will be an interesting study to value at its true worth, 
Maharashtra’s contribution to Gandhism. It is obvious, however, that 
Maharashtra has not played a controlling part in the direction of Gandhi’s 
politics, more so after Tilak’s death. The internal control of politics in 
Gandhi’s time is often exercised through the influence of wealth and 
patronage and a community like the Deccanis which can boast of no 
commercial magnates like the Tatas, Birlas and Kasturbhais, cannot 
possibly control politics from the inside. The influence that such men, 
by their immense patronage and capacity to finance, wield over political 
movements may not be obvious. It is none the less real. Maharashtra 
enjoys no such influence and must not complain if its politics is beggarly. 
If it wants to improve matters in this connection, it must turn its atten¬ 
tion to commerce and raise commercial fortunes and influence, that its 
voice may be heard with respect and attention in the inner conclaves 
of the nation. Till then, it must be content to play a secondary part, 
proud of its courage, intellect and judgment but unable to enjoy that 
silent, unconscious control, which the possession of wealth secures in the 
domain of public affairs. 

My diary entry of July states: 

Meeting Selection Committee of Swaraj Party, Patel had packed 
majority and carried all his candidates. Tiff between Patel and Natarajan. 
Patel is provoking such conflict that we feel it is impossible to continue 
in this Party any longer. So Natarajan and some of us are thinking of 
resigning. 

So the entry is continued from 2 July to the 6th. Nearly 
every day we met and considered the question whether we 
should not sever our connection with the Bombay Swaraj 
Party and join the Poona Branch. While we were undecided 
we heard that Das was expected to be in Bombay. So my 
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friends and myself wrote a letter to him on 6 July 1923. A. 
few relevant extracts from that letter are reproduced below: 

We are writing this letter under circumstances of great compulsion 
and imder a sense of the fullest responsibility. We feel that public 
interest requires that we should narrate to you fully and frankly the 
present state of the Bombay Branch of the Swaraj Party, before we 
take the step contemplated by us. 

You are aware of the circumstances under which you intended to 
start the Swaraj Parly in Bombay. These circumstances have since 
materially altered and for the last two months the local branch of the 
Swaraj Party has been tom asunder by acrimonious and bitter contro¬ 
versies, arising from a total difference of mentality and outlook between 
the two elements of which this branch unfortunately has been composed. 
When the General Council sent instructions for the starting of this 
branch, you are aware that they assigned the work in Bombay to 
Mr. Jayakar, and appointed Mr, Patel to Gujarat. You wlil recall also 
that the Non-interference of Mr. Patel in the Bombay Party was the 
explicit condition on which Mr. Jayakar offered to work for the Party,, 
and that you have already been made aware of how this condition was 
broken by Mr. Patel. Consequently the Bombay Branch, for the last 
two months, has been greatly hampered in carrying on its work, and 
our acrimonious disputes have become notorious here. The whole of 
our energy has had to be spent in cormteracting the efforts of the other 
side to acquire dictatorial control over the affairs of this Party. Endea¬ 
vours have been made, in the Press and on the platform, to misinterpret 
the clear terms of our programme and even to pour ridicule on those 
who are prominently associated with the Party. For instance, in a speech 
addressed to the residents of Mandvi, a Gujarati Ward, Mr. Patel went 
so far as to say, in connection with your utterances about the Viceroy's 
offers in December 1921, rejected by Gandhi that “one thousand Dases 
cannot equal one finger of Mahatma Gandhi". 

We do not wish to multiply instances of this internecine division. We 
onlj^ wish to say that we are convinced that after doing our best for 
the last two months to reconcile differences and to work the Bombay 
Branch harmoniously, we find that it is impossible to go on with the work 
in association with Mr. Patel and his friends. We are likewise convinced 
that our efforts to withstand this scramble for power cannot be carried 
on longer; that, under the present circumstances, there is no scope for 
us in this Party for the harmonious working of its aims, and that we 
are simply wasting our time in order to preserve the semblance of a 
unity which does not and cannot exist. 

We wish, therefore, to inform you that we have decided with much 
regret to withdraw from the Party and to work in pur own way for the 
furtherance of the common object. May we, therefore, request you to 
let us go out of this Party and work in another field as auxiliaries to 
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the cause of Swaraj? Unless we do that, we feel that we shall not 
enjoy the freedom and companionship, which alone make political work 
pleasant and successful. We do hope that in the higher interests of our 
common cause, you will grant our request and permit our withdrawal. 
We had intended for some time past to sever our connection, but we 
waited for your arrival, because we thought that it was due to you 
that you should know these facts and then decide on the line of action 
we intend to adopt. 

K. Natarajan Hiralal D. Nanavati 

M. R. Jayakar A. G. Mulgaonkar 

K. V. Dabholkar Purshottam Trikamdas 

N. B. Vibhakar U. S. Desai 

Manilal D. Nanavati B. G. Kher 

On 7 July, Das arrived in Bombay with Satyamurti, 
Rangaswamy Iyengar and Adinarayan Chetty. We discussed 
with him the question of severing from the Bombay Branch 
in order to avoid further conflict with Patel and his friends. 
In the end Das agreed and gave us permission to seek election 
under another branch of the Swaraj Party. Das issued a 
statement to the Press. 

Referring to the proposed resignation of Mr. Natarajan, 
Mr. Jayakar and some other provincial members of the 
Swaraj Party in Bombay, Das said that they were thinking 
of resigning not because of any difference of opinion regarding 
the programme of work but for personal reasons. These 
differences, therefore, were not important from the point of 
view of the programme of the Party. So far as he knew, 
Mr. Jayakar and Mr. Natarajan were not opposed to the 
programme adopted by the Swaraj Party. 

On 7 July, I decided to contest the University seat in the 
Bombay Legislative Council at the next General Election. 

On 9 July 1923, the All India Congress Committee met at 
Nagpur. Several questions then facing the country were 
considered at this session. Mrs. Naidu was in the chair. 
Among other matters Prakasham moved a resolution to hold a 
special session of the Congress for the purpose of considering 
the outstanding questions, including the compromise resolution 
passed, as stated above, by the All India Congress Committee. 
Opinions were divided on the propriety of holding such a 
special Congress Session. It was largely felt in Swarajists’ 
circles that by calling a special session, a bitter campaign 
would ensue and unity destroyed. In the debate that followed, 
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Jawaharlal Nehru stated that most of the opponents of the 
motion for special Congress were of the Swaraj Party. He 
exjiected that a special session might perhaps put an end to 
all the hopes of the Swaraj Party and to him it did not matter 
that the Swarajists would not agree to drop their programme 
if the special session arrived at an adverse vote. To preserve 
the Congress, he said, the only way was to hold a special 
session. Rajendra Prasad supported JawaharlaFs view as also 
Rajagopalachari. Das, on behalf of the Swaraj Party, expres¬ 
sed himself strongly in opposition to the motion about the 
special Congress and added that if any doubts had existed in 
his mind as to the justification of calling a special Congress, 
they had been entirely removed by Rajagopalachari’s attitude. 
Only the other day, he said, a compromise resolution had been 
passed in Bombay and the Working Committee stuck to it. 
He did not know how those who had passed it and approved 
of it, could upset it now. The Congress was going to have a 
regular session in December. If so, why this sT>ecial session? 
It was stated that the special session would be useful in settling 
their disputes. ‘‘Why not settle them as businessmen at this 
very minute,*^ he said, “and afterwards, if necessary, call a 
special session to give effect to it.” The Congress was in great 
disorder. The country was sick of differences among leaders. 
Let them settle their differences that very hour and very 
minute. Was the settlement a mere matter of formality— 
mere passing of a resolution? He wanted India to present a 
united front to the Bureaucracy. It was not fair, he concluded, 
to fasten a special Congress on the Swaraj Party. The motion 
was then put to the vote. The result was 80 for and 67 against. 
The motion was carried. 

At a later stage of this sitting Vithalbhai Patel moved the 
following resolution: 

Having regard to the general statement made in the course of the 
discussions on the previous resolution, it is necessary for this Committee 
to declare in express terms its adherence to and insistence on the 
propriety and reality of the Compromise Resolution passed by the All 
India Congress Committee on the 26th of May and the Committee 
accordingly makes the said declaration. The Committee further resolves 
that the attempt of certain Provincial Congress Committees to act 
contrary to the said Compromise Resolution is deplorable and this All 
India Congress Committee hopes that such conduct as aforesaid will 
not be persisted in. 

9 
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This resolution was seconded by Phookan, the Assam leader. 
Rajagopalachari opposed the resolution and asked his Party 
men not to take any part in the voting. When the resolution 
was put to vote, it was carried with only one dissentient. 
Rajagopalachari and his followers abstained from voting. This 
caused further bitterness and the attitude of Rajagopalachari’s 
Party provoked unmeasured comments from others. Differ¬ 
ences arose of a very acute character. Desire for a compromise 
grew less. The Swarajists claimed that the Bombay com¬ 
promise resolution still held good and that the special Congress 
was unnecessary and the No-changers by calling the special 
Congress at huge expense were wasting public money and 
energy. The No-changers declared that the Bombay resolution 
had been nullified by later events. For instance, at Nagpur 
and the special Congress was necessary to ratify their victories 
at Nagpur. 

In this welter of conflict, a new Working Committee was 
elected. The No-changers attempted to dominate it but ulti¬ 
mately a coalition Cabinet was formed consisting of Swarajists, 
No-changers and the Central non-contentious Party of Ansari’s. 
So it would appear that after Gaya came Allahabad, then 
Bombay then Nagpur, but still the trouble did not end. 
Another All India Congress Committee meeting was requi¬ 
sitioned to reconsider the decision reached, according to them 
in a hurry, to hold a special session of the Congress. The 
question of a special session, they argued, was not on the 
agenda submitted by the requisitionists. The voting was very 
close owing to the absence of members who had no information 
that the question would come up for consideration. 

On 3 August, another session of the All India Congress 
Committee was held at Vizagapatnam when the All India 
Congress Committee under the presidentship of the eminent 
Gandhite, Konda Venkatapa 5 ^a, issued the following state¬ 
ment to the Press: 

The All India Congress Committee which met at Vizagapatnam resolve 
that the special session should be held at Bombay as early as possible 
in September, at the same time empowering the President to fix the 
venue at any other place in case of difficulty arising in the matter of 
holding the session at Bombay. Severe party squabbles took place at 
Vizagapatnam and the proceedings were not open to the Press. In the 
end it was resolved that a special Congress should be held at Delhi on 
the 15th of September. 
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The attitude of the Swarajists, upon whom the special 
Congress was thrust, was summed up by its President in a 
manifesto issued on 10 August, in the course of which it was 
pointed out: 

That the country was passing through depressing circumstances, the 
vision of Swaraj seems to many but an empty dream. The Bureau¬ 
cracy must be crushed and the rights of the Indian Nation secured, the 
honour of India vindicated and Swaraj declared. For the growth of 
unity, the essence is the power of the people. The task of the Congress 
for the next 2 or 3 years is the creation of that sanction by the people 
which no Bureaucracy can disobey. All the Congressmen of India 
should, therefore, direct their activities in different fields of our public 
life, so that sooner or later, with the aid of these forces upon which 
we rely, may be generated the desired sanction. Is it too much to ask 
the members of the Congress to entertain a little toleration for the views 
of those to whom they are opposed? Council, National education—^what 
are these but the preparation for our battle ground? We must present 
to the Bureaucracy one whole imited India, of people determined to 
achieve their freedom, lit the honour of the country be vindicated by a 
unanimous verdict. Let Congressmen unite. 

Strong views were expressed at this session by veterans 
of the Congress. The No-changers who had set great store by 
a decisive victory at Delhi became dis-spirited; Hindu-Muslim 
riots broke out in Saharanpur, Agra, Mathura, Panipat and 
Allahabad, Communal riots meant lesser chance for the 
success of their pet project of Civil Disobedience and this, in 
its turn, meant a better chance for the Swarajists’ alternative 
proposal. So great was the communal feeling roused at this 
period in Northern India that all other differences seemed but 
childish before it. This sudden outburst was due to various 
causes viewed with great suspicion by the Muslims and it 
seemed as if the whole of the North would be dragged into 
a welter of slaughter such as was perpetrated by the Moplahs 
at Malabar in the hey-day of Non-co-operation. 

Looking back, the years 1922-23 were most unhappy for 
Hindu-Muslim relations in India. 

The issue of Khilafat was solved by the Turks themselves. 
In November 1922, the Turks under their Leader, Mustafa 
Kamal, rose and deposed the old Sultan cum Caliph, putting 
a new figurehead in his place as Caliph only, without temporal 
power. The old Sultan fled to Malta on a British ship. Mustafa 
Kamal was elected President and he concentrated all power in 
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himself. The Khilafatists in India accepted Kamal's decision 
without protest, for it was now clear to them that nothing that 
Indian Muslims could do was likely to have much relevance or 
effect. The struggle was almost over, their enthusiasm was a 
spent force. In the bigger cities, a number of riots took place, 
brutal in the extreme. Commimalists of various denomina¬ 
tions, mostly political reactionaries, emerged now from their 
retirement. To the detriment of national interest, communalism 
triumphed. Reaction followed reaction. Terrorism began to 
raise its head once more. Gandhi’s ideals and personality had 
captured the imagination of the emotional youth of Bengal, 
but on the collapse of Gandhi’s influence, the terrorists came 
into the open and began to preach the necessity of violence. 
In May, there was a recrudescence of political dacoity culmi¬ 
nating in assassinations. The attempt of the Government to 
bring the terrorists to book in the Alipore Conspiracy Case 
failed. A serious dacoity was effected by armed youths at 
Chittagong, followed by the assassination of a police officer. 
Soon after, Mr. Day was murdered in broad daylight in 
Calcutta, being mistaken for the Commissioner of Police. 

Mrs. Besant,' in the light of these occurrences said: ‘Tt is 
the queerest revolution that ever was, since Gandhi replaced 
Tilak. We have had the queerest leader, and have now the 
queerest collapse.” 

In the midst of all this gloom, however, Remain Rolland, 
in a contrary tone wrote about Gandhi, in 1923: 


This is the man who has stirred three hundred million people to revolt, 
who has shaken the foundations of the British Emprie, who has intro¬ 
duced, into human politics, the strongest religious impetus of the last 
two thousand years. One thing is certain; either Gandhi's spirit will 
triumph, or it will manifest itself again, as were manifested centuries 
before, the Messiah and Buddha, till there finally is manifested in a 
moral half-god, the perfect incarnation of the principle of life which will 
lead a new humanity on to a new path. 

It was under such unhappy circumstances, that the special 
Congress was proposed to be held at Delhi. In the meanwhile, 
matters were rapidly moving on in Bombay, consequent on 
the reports about our intended resignation from the Bombay 
Branch of the Swaraj Party and my decision to stand for 
election to the Bombay Council from the University of 
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Bombay, notwithstanding all impediments created in certain 
quarters. 

While we were considering the question of joining Tilak’s 
branch of the Swaraj Party, I received a letter from Baptists 
on 12 July, forwarding a copy for my approval of the manifesto 
which the Tilak Party candidates had issued regarding their 
own election. Their manifesto stated, among other things, that 
“no people can govern another people for the benefit of the 
latter and that no Government of India can ever be national 
in spirit while alien in personnel.” Upon the principle of self- 
determination, they said, “We repudiate the right of the British 
Parliament or the Government of India to fashion the con¬ 
stitution of India or decide the fitness of India for further 
instalments of reform.” Referring to the provincial Councils 
the manifesto stated: “We resolve to wreck dyarchy. It is a 
form of Government unknown to political science, a house 
divided against itself. Dyarchy is the index of the reluctance 
of the British Parliament under Conservative and Liberal 
influences to part with power and is a transparent device to 
stay provincial autonomy as long as they can defy the people 
of India.” 

Then it commented upon the arrangement of Reserved 
Subjects and Transferred Subjects. Regarding Transferred 
Subjects, it offered “to work the Reforms for whatever they 
were worth, to enforce the will of the people and insisted that 
no minister should hold office if he did not command the 
confidence of the people and their representatives. These are 
briefly our credentials and upon these we confidently seek the 
suffrages of the electors.” 

This was followed by a letter from Baptista asking me to 
make any alterations I desired. We were anxious to have 
Baptista in the Swaraj Party, but it appeared that at that time 
he had some idea of joining the Liberal Party. He wrote me 
an interesting letter as follows: 


Matharpacandy, 
16th July 1923 


My dear Jayakar, 

Since I wrote to you 1 had occasion to see Setalwad twice and we 
discussed politics and Party. He seemed anxious for us to join the 
Liberals. But I pointed out to him that the Liberals were tempera¬ 
mentally co-operative, while we were non-co-operative or rather res- 
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ponsively co-operative. They were not aggressive enough. He assured 
me that they meant to be far more aggressive in future. I had also 
the benefit of his own views and inner knowledge. We seemed to be 
agreed on all points, but 1 insisted upon immediate Provincial Autonomy, 
or at least the opposition of Irreconcileables to the Reserved subject, till 
either Dyarchy was ended or wrecked and upon its wreckage full 
Provincial Autonomy was erected. He agreed but he did not like the 
word “wrecking the Dyarchy’* or “Irreconcileables”. This is due to 
differences in our respective mentality, but the substance was there. 
It is in his draft. I wired for a copy of Tilak’s manifesto from Poona 
and I have given him a copy. Setalwad’s draft practically contains all 
in T’s Manifesto. Setalwad promised to make an effort to put something 
more in his draft. He said he had written to you to see him. I wish 
you would do so. I feel disposed to effect a Junction with the Liberals. 

I have little doubt that the rank and file will be glad of the infusion 
of a little more of the Nationalist temperament. Please see him soon 
and then let us discuss the situation in all its aspects. I am feeling if 
we—^Responsive Co-operators—could combine with advancing Liberals, 
we shall some day be the dominant Party in India. All the tomfooling of 
the N. C. O. (Non-co-operation) will soon come to an end. With 
Turkish affairs out of the way, the Moslems will go adrift as in pre-war 
days—the Hindus will become the scape-goats, if they do not put their 
brains together and leave the Saints and Satyas to go their way. 

Yours sincerely, 

J. Baptista 

He followed with another letter to me on 21 July: 

What have you settled about the draft Manifesto I sent you? We 
must soon start campaigning. I have begun with a hit at Patel and 
his friend in yesterday’s Times, 

Have you seen Setalwad? Kelkar is against my joining the Liberals. 
He thinks this will be progressing in the direction of the tail. If Petit 
accepts my draft, alright. Otherwise we must go forward without him. 
Please look alive now. 

A third letter followed on 26 July: 

I should like to know what modifications you desire. It will not do 
to have anything more milky or watery than mine. Delay is dangerous. 
We must go forth by Monday. Otherwise I shall have to go alone. I 
only want you with me. The rest can go their way. We two will 
make a fine beginning. Others will only be spokes in the wheel. 


Unfortunately, this alliance with Baptista, which I strongly 
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desired, as I knew him to be at heart a devoted follower of 
Tilak, could not be effected until he was later elected to the 
Bombay Legislative Council,-where he usually worked hand 
in hand with the Swaraj Party, retaining, however, his inde¬ 
pendence to differ from them on the few occasions where he 
thought it necessary to do so. With his vigorous and courageous 
independence, he proved a valiant ally of the Swaraj Party. 

Several kind friends from Maharashtra and Gujerat wrote 
to me, promising support to me, wondering why I had resigned 
from the Bombay Swaraj Party and offered to stand as an 
independent national candidate. Out of several such letters, I 
am quoting one from Swaminarayan of Ahmedabad: 

Kadwa Pole, 
Ahmedabad, 

18tH July, 1923 


My dear Jayakar, 

It goes without saying that you subscribe wholly to Allahabad pro¬ 
gramme, because Shriyut Das has expressed it openly in one of his 
interviews. If you do not feel any variance from the programme 
officially laid down, it would be very nice if you would reconsider your 
position. If a very strong Swarajya Party gets into the Councils to back 
up the ultimatum of Shriyut Das, something substantial could be imme- 
diately effected, healing the wounds of the last three years’ struggle and 
enabling us to open a new page in the history of our country. As far 
as Ahmedabad District is concerned, I am absolutely certain about the 
success of Swarajya Party. 


Yours sincerely, 

J. C. Swaminarayan 

Swaminarayan was a straight, honest and vigorous resident 
of Ahmedabad, who, later was elected as a Swarajist to the 
Bombay Legislative Council and formed a reliable, loyal and 
amicable member of the Swaraj Party, yielding willing co¬ 
operation to me as its leader, notwithstanding hostile attempts 
to create differences between Gujerati and Deccani members. 
In my reply to his letter, I explained the technical difficulty 
under which I laboured, in the following words: 

Bombay, 20th July 1923 

I left the Swaraj Party because of acute personal differences with a 
aection of the Party in Bombay, which made the work impossible for all 
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of 128 . My quarrel is not with the programme of the Swaraj Party, the 
main principles of which I still adhere to. I am as much a Swarajist 
today as I was before the resignation, and if it was possible to belong 
to the Swaraj Party in general, without belonging to the Bombay Branch, 
I can assure you I would have done so, but the difficulty is that you 
can only belong to the Swaraj Party through some local organisation. 
There is nothing, so far as I can understand the Constitution, like 
belonging to the Swaraj Party in general. 

Similar promise of support came from N. C. Kelkar of Poona. 
He, the devoted disciple of Tilak, on whom Tilak’s mantle 
had fallen, was, at this time, endeavouring to aggregate 
the Maharashtra Branch of the Swaraj Party as desired by 
Das. He was a person of tremendous influence in Maharashtra, 
held well-reasoned and balanced views, and was practically 
the accepted leader of Maharashtra Nationalists. He conducted 
two powerful newspapers in Poona, which very largely mould¬ 
ed the political thought of Maharashtra and owing to his genial, 
temper and rational views, he was respected by publicists 
belonging to political and social groups outside the Tilak school 
of thought. My contact with him had grown at this time 
respectfully intimate; on many political questions we thought 
alike, and whenever I visited and spoke to Poona audiences, 
he very kindly occupied the chair and gave me his support. 
He was well aware of the condition of affairs at Bombay at 
this time and encouraged the idea of my joining the Poona 
Branch of the Swaraj Party. In the previous pages of these 
memoirs, I had several occasions to refer to his valuable co¬ 
operation with me in public matters and during the trouble I 
was encountering in Bombay, he was a conspicuous source of 
strength to me in my efforts to compete for the Bombay Uni¬ 
versity seat in the Legislative Council. Consequently, I had 
frequent occasions to correspond with him in connection with 
my candidature. He had heard of the attempts of Patel and 
his friend to put up a rival candidate against me and I am 
quoting an extract from one of his important letters: 

The Kesari & Mahratta Office, 
Poona City, 18-7-1923 


My dear Jayakar, 

I do not really anticipate that any candidate will be put forward by 
Patel and his friend to spite you. 1 cannot even imagine who they 
can be thinking of. In any case the matter of the University candidature 
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cannot be decided by the Bombay group of your opponents. As a 
member of the All India Council of the Swaraj Party I shall have a 
voice in the matter and I shall see that nothing imtoward happens. I 
shall give you the full support that 1 have promised you already. 

Yours sincerely, 
N. C. Kelkar 

As Kelkar did not appear to have appreciated the technical 
as well as the constitutional difficulties of the position, I had to 
clarify them in the next letter I wrote to him: 

399 Thakurdwar, 
Bombay, 20th July 1923 


My dear Mr. Kelkar, 

I thank you very much for your kind letter of the 18th, and I accept 
with gratitude your generous offer to support my candidature for the 
University of Bombay, I am considering the suggestion which you have 
made in your letter. On the merits I am absolutely agreed. I have 
no difference with the Swaraj Party either as regards its programme of 
work or with regard to the leadership of Mr. Das. You are right in 
thinking that my difficulties arose out of purely personal differences 
with some members of the Swaraj Party in Bombay, as Mr. Das said 
in an interview to the Associated Press. But the difficulty is that imder 
the Constitution of the Swaraj Party there is no middle course possible, 
and one cannot remain hanging, as it were, at the tail of the general 
Swaraj Party without belonging to some branch organisation of it. At 
present, in Bombay there is only the Bombay Branch of the Swaraj 
Party and as long as I am outside the Branch and do not belong to 
any other organisation, I am politically dead, so to say, in Bombay... 
We, however, are thinking here, in Bombay, of grouping together a few 
strong Nationalists like Baptista, Vibhakar, Jinnah, and others—all those 
who formed the circle of the old Home Rule League, and we intend to 
call ourselves Independent Nationalists. That will be a distinct Party, 
accepting the main principles of the Swaraj Party programme. This 
Party, we hope, will gradually increase its power and influence in 
Bombay and will work in close and sympathetic alliance with the 
general Swaraj Party. If I belong to this (Independent) Party, I have 
a distinct status in the City and will not have to die a political death. 

This seems to be the best solution out of the difficulty. The University 
seat, as you say, really belongs to the whole Presidency, and the Bombay 
Branch alone cannot have a determining voice in pushing forward a 
candidate for the same. 

Yours sincerely, 

M. E. Jayakar 
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I lost no time in writing to Das as Kelkar had suggested in 
his letter, and the very next day, 21 July 1923,1 wrote to Das: 

I am sending you on Monday about six thousand rupees. I am going 
to 2 or 3 people today, from whom I am expecting good sums, and 1 
shall send you later on, some more money as soon as I collect it... 

The University seat is really a whole-Presidency seat. It does not 
belong to the City of Bombay alone, and, therefore, our friends in 
Bombay have no right to have a determining voice in the selection of 
the candidate for that seat. In a sense, the seat belongs to you at the 
headquarters, and it is for you to approve or disapprove of the candidate 
for this seat, and if you approve of my candidature, the mischief will 
be avoided. 

I have not written these lines from any personal ambition. I have no 
such ambition, and, left to myself, I should be very glad not to contest 
for any Council seat at all, but go back to the quiet literary and 
philosophical life, from which I was drawn and for which I have a 
great fascination. But as I am anxious to give you all the help I have... 

I am sure you will not misunderstand me. 

Patel and his friend are running amuck here. Contrary to the attitude 
of your Party, they have openly joined the Nagpur Flag Movement, and 
Patel is leading it, and lots of people are enquiring whether any 
difference has arisen between Patel and yourself as to leadership. Patel 
has openly declared that the Swaraj Party is not united in its neutrality 
on the Flag question, and that he personally and a few friends voted in 
favour of the Flag question, and he is taking every opportunity to 
minimise your influence by suggesting that he is prepared to go further 
than you in order to propitiate the Congress. 

As Patel and his friend were rapidly precipitating matters 
against me, I decided, without waiting for Das’s reply to my 
above letter, to announce my candidature as an independent 
candidate and not as one put up by the Swaraj Party. In my 
Manifesto reproduced below and published on the same date 
as my above letter to Das, no reference to the Swaraj Party 
or its support was made. I stood on my own footing, calling 
attention to the public service I had rendered. The Manifesto 
was in the form of a letter addressed to my voters: 

21st July 1923 

I write this to inform you that I am standing for election to the 
University seat in the Bombay Legislative Coimcil, at the forthcoming 
General Election and to request you to support my candidature both 
by your vote and influence... 
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Grave educational problems, consequent on the awakening of the 
people and their desire to occupy a self-respecting and dignified place 
in the concerns of their country, will come up before the next Coimcil. 
These can be adjusted only with the aid of well-informed, intelligent 
and courageous spokesmen of the public cause in the Councils... 

My connection with public life during the last few years, especially 
my sole engrossment in public activities, since the time of the Congress 
Committee's inquiry into the Punjab massacres in 1919, will, I hope, 
afford to my constituency a sufficient guarantee that, if elected to the 
Council, public affairs will have the first call on my attention, and I shall 
spare no time or energy for the efficient discharge of my duties, as a 
member of the Legislative Council. 

Aftei^ the announcement of my candidature, I had to write 
to my friends asking for their support and in doing so, I had 
to inform them of the constitutional and other difficulties 
arising from our differences in Bombay. These difficulties, 
however, produced no adverse effect on their promises of 
support. A specimen letter from M. R. Vidyarthi, a staunch 
Congressman of Surat, is reproduced below. He was, at that 
time, the Secretary of the Local Swaraj Sabha: 

Wadi Falia, 
Jagannath Hotise, 
Surat, 23rd July, 1923 


Dear Sir, 

As to your candidature against Dr. Paranjpye, I suppose there is no 
likelihood of a candidate of superior merits being set up by the Swaraj 
^Party; and except in my Province, viz., Gujerat, I don't feel bound to 
give support to any candidate who may be set up against you. 

I do not knew the details of your differences with the Swaraj Party, 
but, if as I gather they are not material, can I invite you to join Gujerat 
Swaraj Party and remove all technical difficulties in your way. It is 
perhaps premature to lay down any hard and fast lines of policy before 
we come out victorious at the poll. Personally, therefore, I do not 
approve of the resolution passed recently at Nagpur as to what the 
Swaraj Party should do if it is returned in minority. N.C.O. in some 
form or other will have to be adopted, majority or minority. But why 
tie down your Party to some rigid formula of action from now? We 
are perhaps yet suffering from the relics of orthodox N.C.O.ism, because 
perhaps we are neither bold nor strong enough to rid Indian politics 
of its so-called religiosity and other humbugs of the last three years. 
I wish Mr. Natarajan and you could have remained in the Party, 
endeavouring to bring the weight of your thought and influence to bear 
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upon Das and Nehru and purge that Party of any unnecessary humbug. 

I was told some time back that Messrs. Nanavati, Vibhakar and you 
wanted to visit Surat on electioneering campaign and desired to have 
platform of the Swaraj Party here. I shall have no difficulty if you 
write to me, officially, as Secretary of the Swaraj Party. 

I hope all of you will come donned in Khaddar togas. It is so necessary 
even if one does not believe in it to the same extent as Mahatma 
Gandhi. Pray do not charge me with inconsistency or weakness. I do 
believe in the policy of Khaddar without making a fetish of it. I know 
there are so many Khaddar-clad rogues. But we are living in strange 
times and have got to put up with many impleasant things. 

Trusting this will find you in excellent mood, 


I am yours truly, 
M. R. Vidyarthi 


My reply followed: 


24t/i July, 1923 

I thank you for your very kind offer of assistance and co-operation 
in my electioneering campaign. 

As for the other matters touched in your letter, I feel it is not unlikely 
that a candidate may be put up against me by some of our friends. 
You must be aware that my differences, as also Mr. Natarajan's, are not 
with the programme of the Swaraj Party nor with Mr. Das. He has 
already stated this clearly in the interview he gave to the Associated 
Press in Calcutta, a short time ago. They arise out of purely 
personal differences. Busy as you must be, it is unnecessary to trouble 
you with the details of these controversies, except saying that they 
indicate human nature in one of its lowest aspects. But I am of opinion 
tliat the public should not be unduly troubled about these matters, 
because the one thing necessary, at the present moment, is not to add 
to our divisions. 

I thank you very much for your very kind offer that I should join 
the Swaraj Party in Gujerat. I should have very gladly availed myself 
of it but for the difficulty that we are all—I and my friends like 
Mr. Natarajan and others—acting in concert, and I do not wish to appear 
as if I was deserting them at this critical hour, in order to gain a 
personal end. If we could join, we would all come in together. But 
you will realise the difficulty of persuading a dozen thoughtful men, who 
have just burnt their fingers to take any momentous step without fore¬ 
thought. .. Your thoughts approximate to mine when you write that the 
programme of the Party should not be turned into a rigid formula at 
this stage, and that we are still suffering from the relics of the orthodox 
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N.C.O. with all the bl\mder of the last three years... We were trying 
our best to give the Party here a broad, liberal and cultural basis, but 
we could not succeed and had to go out. 

One or two other provinces have also extended to me a very kind 
invitation to join their local Branches of the Swaraj Party, but, as I 
have written above, my difficulty is great, and unless I can induce my 
friends to take this step, I cannot act singly, especially as I am a 
candidate, and it may appear as if I was taking this step in order to 
satisfy my personal ambition. I am sure you will imderstand my 
difficulty. 

As for being clad in Khaddar, that presents no difficulty, so far as 1 am 
concerned, for I have always gone about for the last three years clad in 
Khaddar, although I prefer silk Khaddar to cotton. But my protest has 
been against making a fetish of it. That was the reason I raised the 
opposition to the Khaddar fetish. Personally, 1 yield to none in my 
belief in the theory of Khaddar, and I do my best, with the rest of the 
members of my family, to carry out the belief we have in its efficacy... 

I thank you most cordially for the kind tone of your letter and also 
your desire to assist me. 

On 22 July, I wrote to Kelkar in response to his desire to 
be informed of what was happening in Bombay. From that 
long letter, recording various events, I shall quote only one 
short paragraph: 

I have decided to remain outside the Swaraj Party. I can group myself 
with a few stalwarts like Baptists, Jinnah, Natarajan and others—men 
who are staunch Nationalists. We propose, in that case, to call our 
group “The Independent Nationalists^ Group”, and I feel certain that 
intellectually and in eminence, our Group will be at least as powerful 
and influential as the Swaraj Party Group. As a member of the new 
Group, I shall have a distinct political status in Bombay, with friends 
and followers of my own way of thinking. I am sure our influence will 
increase and, eventually, if and when we are in the Cmmcil, the Swaraj 
Party and my Group of “Independents” will be able to act absolutely in 
harmony and in concert against the common enemy. 

Notwithstanding hostile difficulties, I decided at the desire 
of the Headquarters of the Swaraj Party, to compete against 
Dr. Paranjpye, the Liberal candidate, who had been a Minister 
of Education just before this period. I started immediately the 
work of contacting my electorate of the Bombay University 
seat in the Bombay Legislative Council. The electorate was a 
very extensive one, stretching from Jacobabad in Sind to 
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Karwar in the South. During this period, 21 July to 22 
October, I was busy with this work, corresponding with the 
voters, appointing agents in several centres, keeping contact 
with them and studying the University and Government regu¬ 
lations relating to this election. 

In the meanwhile, I heard that an eminent physician and 
surgeon of Bombay had been induced to stand as a rival 
candidate for the University seat. I had consequently to fortify 
my position against this new development. 

Though engrossed in this election preparation, I did not 
lose contact with the public. For instance, on 28 July, I pro¬ 
posed a resolution at a public meeting in Bombay condemning 
the horrors of the treatment of prisoners at the Visapur jail 
in the Bombay Presidency. 

Proceeding to mention the evil reputation of Visapur jail for 
the last twenty years, I said that it was surrounded only by a 
cactus hedge and to prevent the prisoners from running away 
at night, in addition to ordinary fetters, which bound their 
hands and feet, they were tied to a chain called the Bel Chain, 
which was a long chain running through the length of the 
V building and locked somewere outside. The hands and feet 
of every prisoner, including political, were tied to this Bel 
Chain like cattle. They were hedged together by their hands 
and feet and could only move a few feet and when they wanted 
to answer calls of nature, they were not untied from this chain^ 
but had to secure the permission of the men who guarded 
them. If the prisoner was permitted, it was all right. But, 
otherwise, he had to lie in that agony until the morning broke. 

I described similar barbarous treatment of the prisoners and 
called for an enquiry and stoppage of the same. 

Similarly on 27 July, I spoke at the Parsi Rajakeeya Sabha 
approving of the effort at Hindu-Muslim unity. The resolution 
adopted at this meeting was: 

This meeting offers its grateful felicitation to Mahatma Gandhi for his 
prophetic vision and timely action in espousing the sacred cause of our 
Muslim countrymen and in marshalling the moral and material forces of 
all India for securing just peace. Gandhiji’s non-violent non-co-operation 
has secured peace in this land and given tremendous help. 

This meeting was very largely attended and I had to make 
the principal speech congratulating H. K Ghazi Mustafa Kemal 
Pasha and the heroic Turkish Nation and their glorious victory 
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and the successful peace treaty which they had won by their 
profound patriotism, marvellous valour, unlimited sacrifice and 
unique generalship. 

I visited Poona on 1 August and passed some useful time 
there. My diary entry of 2 August 1923 states: 

Met some graduates in Kelkar*s house. Addressed them. Feeling 
favourable to my candidature. Visited Itihasa Samshodhan Mandal 
(Historical Research Society) and the Agricultural College and met 
graduates there. Then I visited the Law Courts. Met lawyer friends 
in the Bar room. Secured good support. Then went to the New Poona 
College. Talked to the staff. Addressed the boys. Then visited the 
Camp Education Society’s School. Had very good reception and in the 
evening under Kelkar’s Presidentship, delivered a lecture at the Kirlos- 
ker Theatre on Swaraj. House extremely well crowded. 

I traced the history of the word “Swaraj^* from the Vedic 
times; though it was only in the year 1906-07 that the word 
acquired a definite political significance in India. Up to 1920 
the word was well understood, but when Gandhi can^e upon 
the scene, hundred different interpretations were thrust upon 
it and the people were bewildered. IChaddar was Swaraj, self¬ 
purification was Swaraj, Hindu-Muslim entente was Swaraj 
and so on. Like the word Brahma in the Vedant philosophy, 
the word Swaraj was explained variously as inclusive of a 
series of “don’ts’\ The root-meaning of Swaraj appears to 
be freedom of environment. The political definition of Swaraj 
was nearing what Campbell Bannerman in England described 
as “Government of the people, by the people and for the 
people.” This popular conception was the most appropriate one. 
At that stage, Swaraj was “Dyarchy” but it had been proved 
to be a complete failure. The simultaneous rule of two author¬ 
ities would never be successful either in the Provinces or in the 
Central Government. Control over the expenditure was the 
chief feature of any scheme of Swaraj at that stage of evolution 
of things. I then described the working of the present Councils 
which had no public support behind them. Public opinion was 
not represented in the present form of Government. On the 
one hcind, persons, who were members of the present Councils 
were, to use Montagu’s apt description, only engines with no 
carriages behind them. The carriages were drifting further 
and further away from the fight with Government. The Swaraj 
Party stood midway between the two and it was the business 
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of that Party to join the engines and the carriages together so 
that the train might move. 

Kelkar was in the chair and made one of his humorous 
speeches harping on his usual gibe that the orthodox non-co- 
operators were real Sanyasis. It was their duty not to stand in 
the way of worldly-minded people like those wanting to enter 
the Courts. He quoted the instance of sages like Vasista, and 
Ramadas to prove that the true greatness of a sincere Sadhu 
was to bless the activities of ordinary worldly-minded folk, 
although he himself by his culture and asceticism stood 
severely aloof from such mundane activities. Ramadas was a 
saint, but he told Shivaji to govern people in a civilised manner. 
Sqch is the history of all these great saints, that although they 
avoided selfish worldly pursuits in the heigjit of their asceti¬ 
cism, they encouraged the ordinary man to perform his duties 
in the ordinary way. Swaraj is for the ordinary man and not 
for saintly non-co-operators. Let them stand aside and permit 
the worldly politicians to enter the Councils and carry them 
under the usual impulses of worldly-minded men. That was 
the true function of Sanyasis at any age, more so under the 
then prevailing conditions of India. 

To show how busy and rapid was the beginning of my 
election campaign, I reproduce below a few of my diary entries 
of this time: 

4th Augxist: I sent Rs. 5000/- in support of Das's venture in journalism. 
5th August: Visited Bassein (near Bombay), Reception very hospitable. 
Speech at 4-15. Spoke for an hour in Marathi. Audience quiet, 
decorous and appreciative. Returned to Bombay. On reaching home, 

I discovered that Kelkar had called in my absence with regard to his 
proposal that I should join the Poona Swaraj Party. 

6th August: Very busy with election matters, distribution of the wards 
amongst my workers. All very enthusiastic. B. G. Kher was present 
and offered great help. Addressed a meeting at Girgaum at the Bowen 
Memorial Hall. 

7th August: Meeting of political friends. Most of them averse to our 
joining the Swaraj Party at Poona. Matter required consideration and 
not blind rushing into that Party. 

In the meanwhile, R. P. Paranjpye had issued his election 
manifesto and sent me a copy. My personal relations with 
him had always been the friendliest, and my admiration for 
his great gifts, attainments and sacrifice was very high. I had 
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visited and delivered addresses at his college more than once. 
So on receipt of his election manifesto, I thought it desirable 
to write him the following letter to express my respect for him: 

Bombay 2, 

9th August, 1923 


My dear Paranjpye, 

I am thankful for your sending me a copy of your manifesto. I have 
already sent a copy of my circular-letter to the voters. I hear that a 
furore has been created over that letter in the Press and outside. I 
hope, you, at least, did not misunderstand it, as, I am sure, you would 
not, with your experience of elections elsewhere in the world. I agree 
that you had to work xmder many difficulties and that you have done 
your best, but I also take the liberty of thinking that you could have 
done much more than you have been able to achieve. You will pardon 
me for this view. Although I criticise your policy, as Education Minister, 
my admiration for your gifts, your attainments and your colossal 
sacrifice is not a whit less than before, and I hope you will accept my 
assurance for that. Please do not misimderstand me. A fight is a hght, 
and has to be carried on with proper weapons. I am particularly grieved 
that I have to do this against a person for whom my personal sentiments 
are those of friendliness and admiration. Election activities are a new 
thing in India, and it will depend very largely upon the clean manner 
in which they are carried on, that the right tradition is created in this 
coimtry. 

With kind regard. 

Yours sincerely, 

M. R. Jayakar 

When I found a little leisure, I wrote to Kelkar on 9 August 
apologising for my absence when he had called on me. I 
thanked Kelkar for his kind suggestion that I should be 
absorbed in his Poona Branch of the Swaraj Party but in¬ 
dicated my difficulties in the following words: 

I have been talking over this matter with some friends in Bombay 
who work in concert with me. We feel that there is already a prejudice 
against us. We started the Swaraj Party; then left it, and now if, at 
this stage, an announcement is broadly made that we have again rejoined 
through the Poona Branch, it will confirm the impression, which our 
critics are spreading, that we are too changeable. I am, at present, in 
this position that, as an Independent candidate, I have been adopted by 
the Maharashtra Branch and promised all support. Why not stop here, 
for the present, and see how things develop? 

10 
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The following diary entries will show that though whirlwind 
election campaigns were new in India, we did our best to 
copy the British model: 

loth August: I visited Surat under the auspices of a very hospitable 
solicitor called Hiralal Nanavati. I stopped there for 2 days. Met 
Dr. Mehta, Dr. Dixit and Vidyarthi. (Two of them became later 
my colleagues in the Bombay Legislative Council and proved very 
loyal in their co-operation). Addressed three meetings at Surat. 
12th August: Left for Ahmedabad. Stopped at the hospitable residence 
of Mavlankar, (later the Speaker of the Indian Parliament). He ren¬ 
dered excellent help and I could say that wherever I went, prominent 
Congressmen gave me excellent help. The strange part of my whole 
experience was that, while these Congressmen rendered the utmost 
help and co-operation, men in my own Party, put many obstacles in 
my way. Addressed at Ahmedabad three public meetings. 

13th August: While at Ahmedabad I met Harilalbhai Desai in his charit¬ 
able institution. (He later had become minister in the Government 
under Dyarchy.) From there went to Nadiad. Met vakils and judges. 
Met there Rao Saheb Dadubhai for the first time. 

Getting over my short illness in Bombay for a week, I 
started my campaign again on the 24th. In the meanwhile, 
Paters efforts to put a rival candidate against me succeeded 
and I found a prominent surgeon of Bombay descending into 
the arena of contest. He justified this step by the argument 
that, as I was going to accept a ministership, he wanted to 
prevent that catastrophe. To disprove the truth of this allega¬ 
tion, several kind friends including the venerable Dr. Nair of 
Powell & Co., interfered and we had more than one meeting at 
which this candidate had my assurance, conveyed in my 
election manifesto, that I would not accept a ministership on 
any account. He took as he said a fortnight to consider the 
question and ultimately decided to stand. 

In the meanwhile at the end of August, an unexpected 
change took place, viz., the Selection Committee of the Bombay 
Swaraj Party wrote to me that they had accepted me as the 
official Swaraj Party candidate for the Bombay University 
seat. This was a most pleasant surprise, for which, I learnt 
that I was indebted to same friendly elements in the Selection 
Committee, of whom Jayasukhlal Mehta of the Indian 
Merchants’ Chamber, was one. I have already made a reference 
to him as a loyal colleague after his election to the Bombay 
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Legislative Council. He was later displaced by Baptista after 
an election dispute. 

This change of attitude was made desirable by increasing 
realisation of the necessity of a united front, as stated in their 
letters which follow: 


Dated ZOth August, 1923 
To 

The President, 

Swaraj Party. 

Dear Sir, 

From the conversations I have had with Messrs. Jayakar and Natarajan, 
I have reasons to believe that having regard to the Kenya decision and 
the consequent necessity of all Nationalists closing up their ranks with 
the view of presenting a united front to the Bureaucracy, they will be 
willing to give our Party their co-operation and rejoin the same if 
invited to do so. I, therefore, suggest that steps may be taken in this 
behalf. 


Yours faithful] y, 

J. K. Mehta 

To this letter was annexed the following letter of the Bombay 
Selection Committee: 

I enclose herewith Mr. J. K. Mehta’s letter which the Selection Com¬ 
mittee were very glad to note. The Selection Committee considered the 
said letter and unanimously resolved that you should be adopted as a 
Party Candidate for the Bombay Branch for the University constituency, 
I have, therefore, great pleasure in inviting you to rejoin our Party. I 
have not the slightest doubt in my mind that with your co-operation the 
party will make substantial headway. 

(Signature illegible) 

In the meanwhile the eminent surgeon candidate issued his 
election manifesto to his voters. I reproduce below a short 
extract from it. His views about the existence of political 
parties in India will, I have no doubt, be found interesting. 

TO HIS VOTERS 

(2) Are there any unchangeable party-men in India? Public men 
of today are Government men of tomorrow; and men become Congress¬ 
men, Non-co-operators, Co-operators, Gandhites, Swarajists, Non-^ 
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Brahmans, Brahmans as suits their fancy' and interest within a short 
period of time and therefore, supposing I wanted to withdraw—which of 
course is impossible now, after the encouragement I have received from 
numerous voters, in whose favour should I withdraw? This party-idea 
is all very well in a self-governing country like England; but with the 
Government of this country, as it is constituted, can anybody seriously 
think that if Mr. So and So is elected we could stop Slave Trade and 
if So and So was elected we could carry out Tariff Reform? Why, even 
if Mr. Gladstone was born and elected in India or Mr. Joe Chamberlain, 
and they were both elected, they could not make the slightest bit of 
difference to the Government measures of this coimtry, not even to the 
Salt-tax. I, therefore, think and all my intelligent voters will agree with 
me, that it is one of the biggest jokes going about in India and the sooner 
we drop out a foreign joke like this in our election the better. 

I am, 

Yours sincerely, 

G. V. Deshmukh 

In the beginning of September 1923, I took prominent part 
in two public meetings which were held in Bombay to protest 
against the treatment of Indians in Kenya in East Africa. 
Curiously enough this grievance is still continued and as I 
write this, public feeling in India has been inflamed perhaps to 
a larger extent than before by the happenings in Kenya. It Is 
strange that though between these public meetings and now 
thirty years have passed, the problem remains the same and 
the grievances of Indians continue. The first meeting at which 
I spoke was convened in Bombay under the joint auspices of 
the Bombay Provincial Congress Committee and the Swaraj 
Party, at the Chowpatty sands, to protest against the Kenya 
decision and to recommend to the proposed Special Session of 
the Congress to appoint a Committee of experts to prepare a 
scheme to boycott the goods made in the British Empire. 
Mrs. Sarojini Naidu presided and there was a very large 
cosmopolitan gathering of men and women who filled the 
enclosure in thousands, while the speakers who addressed the 
gathering represented all shades of political opinion. Non-co- 
operators, Swaraj Party, National Home Rule League, Liberals, 
Piece-goods Merchants’ Association and Khilafat Committee. 
A black flag was hoisted in the enclosure, while the National 
Flag flew at half mast. 

The Main Resolution passed at this meeting was as follows 
about the boycott of British goods: 
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That in the opinion of this public meeting of the citizens of Bombay, 
a complete boycott of goods made in the British Empire should be 
undertaken by the country as a retaliatory measure against the whole 
reactionary policy of the Imperial Government and the Government of 
India, of which the Kenya decision is but the latest flagrant manifestation 
and for that purpose this public meeting recommends to the Special 
Session of the Indian National Congress to appoint a Committee of 
experts to prepare a scheme showing, from time to time, which goods 
should be boycotted and the method and manner of their boycott, 
according to the conditions and requirements of the coxmtry. But 
nothing in this Resolution shall be deemed to aflect or interfere with 
the Khaddar programme as laid down by the Resolution of the Congress 
relating to the boycott of all foreign cloth. 


Public opinion in Bombay had been so bitterly provoked 
that as stated below a second public meeting had to be held 
in the Town Hall to protest against the grievous deterioration 
of the position of Indians in the British Empire. This question 
had arrested the attention of the Congress in the months of 
July, August, and September. Affairs in Kenya were going 
from bad to worse. The position in the years 1922-23 may 
briefly be reviewed. With the exception of New Zealand and 
Newfoundland, Indians, resident in other parts of the British 
Empire, had for long been subject to humiliating conditions. 
In 1921, the Dominion representatives assembled at the 
Imperial Conference, South Africa alone dissenting, passed a 
resolution admitting the justice of Indian claims, saying “that 
in the interests of the solidarity of the British Commonwealth, 
it is desirable that the rights of Indians (lawfully domiciled in 
some other parts of the Empire) should be recognized.” It was 
also agreed that thenceforth India should directly negotiate 
with South Africa in matters in which her Nationals were 
concerned. 

All along. Lord Reading’s Government took a just view of 
the matter and explained the same to a deputation of the 
Central Legislature. At the Imperial Conference in 1921, it 
was suggested that a deputation from India should visit Canada, 
New Zealand and Australia to assist the Governments con¬ 
cerned to implement the resolution of the Conference recognis¬ 
ing the rights of Indians. The proposal being officially endorsed 
by the several Dominion Governments, Srinivas Sastri, 
accompanied by G. S. Bajpai, left India in May, 1922, for the 
three Dominions. 
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It is not necessary here to go into the success that attended 
Sastri’s good offices. It is Kenya that required our attention. 
The position of Indians there had long been most unsatis¬ 
factory. This colony owed much to Indian labour and Indian 
capital. Indians were the pioneers in many directions and 
they outnumbered the European population. Winston Church- 
ilFs testimony to the Sikh soldier, the Indian trader, the Indian 
banker, who advanced financial aid even to the white settlers, 
and his protest against a policy of deliberately squeezing out 
the native of India from regions in which he had established 
himself under every security of public faith, were largely 
quoted by politicians in the Indian Central Legislature. 
Indians resented the prohibition against the transfer to Indians 
of agricultural lands in the highlands of the Colony, where 
Indian interests were already considerable. Compulsory 
segregation, the denial of franchise to Indians, and the prohibi¬ 
tion of Indian immigration, it was feared, might be forced on 
Kenya, by the intolerance of the European Community. 
Churchill, who had ^^accepted the recognition of the Imperial 
Conference that there was an incongruity between the position 
of India as an equal member of the Empire and the existence 
of disabilities upon Indians lawfully domiciled,’* was the 
Colonial Secretary in 1921. Early in 1923, the Colonial Office 
sent for the Governor of Kenya and he proceeded to London 
along with European and Indian Delegations, for the purpose 
of discussing the terms of a final settlement. Likewise, the 
Indian Central Legislature sent a delegation, of which Sastri 
was the leader. The Kenya Indian delegation asked C. F. 
Andrews to accompany them as their adviser. In this capacity, 
he rendered to the cause of Indians in Kenya notable help for 
which the Working Committee thanked him in April, 1923. 
The problem became more urgent in view of the proposals in 
the air to carve out one great union of all anti-Indian parts of 
South Africa. The Government of India’s representations were 
of no avail. 

The feeling in Bombay was so strong that another large 
public meeting had to be held in the Town Hall on 12 Septem¬ 
ber as a protest against the Kenya decision of the Bombay 
Cabinet. Setalvad presided and I proposed at this meeting the 
Main Resolution which ran as follows: 

That this meeting regards the scant consideration paid to the repre¬ 
sentations of the Government of India on the Kenya question by His 
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Majesty’s Government as being due to its present subordinate character 
and declares its emphatic opinion that India will not be able to speak 
with the just authority due to it unless it is made fully responsible to 
the people of India and . thus becomes the real mouthpiece of Indian 
sentiments and aspirations. 

In proposing this Resolution I made a speech, a brief sum¬ 
mary of which is given below: 

This is really no occasion for feeling any resentment at the Kenya 
decision. For this decision marks the last stage of a deliberate policy of 
arrogant domination of the White race in the Empire. Many of us 
expected this decision as the inevitable conclusion of the idea of an 
Empire wherein weak and strong races of divergent origins are juxta¬ 
posed. The “Commonwealth” idea is still in an experimental stage and 
it is still a desideratum, a sociological possibility and the experiment will 
succeed only when the main races, constituting the Commonwealth, are 
possessed of equal strength, leading to mutual respect and esteem. It is 
useless to expect India to occupy such a status of esteem and respect in 
the Empire, unless it secures, within her own territory, perfect liberty 
to adjust its affairs solely with the view of securing the good of her own 
people. This can only come when her Government is in the hands of 
her own people and they dominate the affairs and concerns of their 
country. The Kenya decision, however, has done us a lot of good. It 
has brought together once more, after many years of misunderstanding, 
old friends and associates, who, during the interval, were working in 
different spheres often opposed to one another. The resolution I am 
moving, is really in the nature of a warning to the Government of India 
that if they foresake their true position which is that of a real mouth¬ 
piece of Indian sentiments and aspirations, they will not be respected 
either in England or India. Their sole justification for governing this 
coimtry is that though the Government may be for some time i^oreign 
in personnel, it endeavours to make itself, as swiftly as possible, fully 
responsive to the sentiments and aspirations of the Indian people and 
becomes its real mouthpiece. In so far as it fails to do this, it will 
tend more and more to occupy the character of a “subordinate branch 
of the British administration” as Lord Curzon once described it and 
consequently it will not receive in the Councils of the Empire that 
consideration and respect which is due to it as the spokesman of 33 
crores of the Indian people. The more it disrespects public opinion in 
India, the more will its counsels be disregarded by the Assemblies of 
the Empire. This is only the working of a higher Nemesis which 
ultimately overtakes all violations of moral laws. 

On 12 September I left for Delhi to attend the Special 
Session of the Congress. My diary entries are as follows: 
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15th September: In Delhi. Congress session. No enthusiasm. Maulana 
Azad’s speech in Urdu. Scarcely understood. Attended Subjects Com¬ 
mittee. Mohamed Ali's speech against Swaraj Party. 

16th September: In Delhi. Moved about seeing people. Attended Con¬ 
gress to see permissive resolution in favour of the Swaraj Party. The 
resolution was passed in spite of some opposition. 

On 15 September, as desired by the No-changers section, 
this Special Session of the Congress was held at Delhi. I 
attended and took full part in it. About 2,000 provincial 
delegates and 3,000 visitors attended, but, as predicted by the 
Swarajists, the session excited so little interest that a very 
large number of delegates left the session before its completion. 
One special feature of the session was that many leading men 
outside the Congress circle attended to see how unity was 
going to be reached. A large number of Bengal delegates came 
with Das while Rajagopalachari and Vijayaraghavachariar 
attended with their followers but were silent. Mohamed Ali, 
Ansari, Kitchlew and Maulana Azad formed a strong contin¬ 
gent of the No-change Party. Previous to the formal opening 
of the Congress, several informal conferences were arranged 
to secure unity in the Congress ranks, not so much on the 
question of Council entry as on the main question of Hindu- 
Muslim differences. A leaders^ conference was held for the 
purpose of enabling the representatives of the Muslim Ulemas 
and also of the Hindu Sabha to speak out their respective 
grievances. Malaviya took a prominent part on the Hindu 
side and a Maulavi from Deoband (Muslim cultural centre) 
spoke on the Mohamedan side and, after prolonged delibera¬ 
tions, a committee of 14 Congressmen, 7 Hindus and 7 Muslims 
was appointed to consider the suggestion made in the course 
of the discussions about Hindu-Muslim unity. 

Malaviya made a long speech which contained an able 
exposition of the objects underlying the activities of the Hindu 
Sabha and the Sanghatan (strengthening by mutual contact) 
movement and it cleared many of the misapprehensions that 
had gathered round the subject. Mutual explanations were 
offered and the Hindu leaders justified the Hindu Mahasabha 
agitation and the Sanghatan movement. In view, however, of 
the desire of the Muslim community and in the interest of 
unity, Hindu leaders showed their willingness to make a 
compromise by allowing the Sanghatan movement to be thrown 
open to all communities including Muslims. 
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There was another informal conference of leaders on the 
Coimcil entry question. I was able to be present at most of 
these conferences. 

The Congress opened on 15 September. Ansari, the Chair¬ 
man of the Reception Committee, in his address referred to 
the Hindu-Muslim problem, a satisfactory settlement of which 
alone could be the basis of Swaraj. He desired to make a 
painful confession that we had failed in our duty to bring 
about the desired understanding between Hindus and Muslims. 
Our neglect was most deplorable. Instead of consolidating 
Hindu-Muslim unity we had consigned it to oblivion. 

Referring to the Council entry controversy, he said that he 
firmly adhered to his previous views against it, but he could 
not shut his eyes to hard facts. On the one side, he saw 
honest protagonists of Council boycott determined to vindicate 
their conviction. On the other side, he saw equally honest 
men determined in favour of entering the Councils. Who could 
say that chaos would not overtake the Congress, if this fight 
was allowed to continue? A solution, therefore, had to be 
found to bring the warring elements together. Both parties 
would have to make sacrifices for the higher purpose of at¬ 
taining unity and he had no doubt, from the undoubted 
patriotism of both, that they would not grudge the sacrifice 
that unity demanded. 

Abul Kalam Azad, the President, delivered a lengthy 
address in Urdu in which he reviewed the previous history of 
Congress difficulties and added that the difference about Coun¬ 
cil entry was not one of principles but only of details. We 
could not change the creed or renounce the principle, but we 
could change our tactics any moment at will. If we refused to 
introduce such changes, it meant that we refused to fight. He 
regretted to find such energy had been wasted on Council 
controversy as if the very life of the nation^s struggle hung 
upon it. “I regret to say,*’ he added, “that the party opposed 
to all changes must beware lest we shall inadvertently be 
betrayed into blind obedience or total inertia and the parties 
insisting on the introduction of changes have failed to realize 
that we must not ruin the discipline of our organization for 
the sake of a minor difference.” 

Referring to Hindu-Muslim imity, he said: “It must be the 
foundation of any political structure without which freedom 
of India must remain a dream.” He traced the history of thjs 
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question from 1912 pointing out the several reverses sustained 
in the endeavour, mentioned the excesses of the Muslims from 
time to time and the harm they had done to the national 
cause. “India is a wonderful land'^ he said. “It is quite 
possible that the freedom of three hundred millions of people 
will be delayed because a procession passed by a mosque, with 
a mass singing and beating drums. To put an end to such a 
state of affairs, a committee of select members of the two 
communities should prepare a draft pact for submission at 
the next session of the Congress.” 

He concluded, “Today, in the name of our common mother¬ 
land from this platform, the cradle of United Indian Nation¬ 
alism, I appeal to both communities not to trample so cruelly 
upon the national aspirations and hopes.” 

A meeting of the Subjects Committee was held to consider 
a compromise resolution and after four hours discussion, a 
resolution was passed by an overwhelming majority. It was 
moved by Mohamed Ali. The resolution ran: 

While reaffirming its adherence to the principle of non-co-operation, 
this Congress declares that such Congressmen as have no religious or 
other conscientious objections against entering the legislatures, are at 
liberty to stand as candidates and to exercise the right of voting at the 
forthcoming elections, and this Congress, therefore, suspends all pro¬ 
paganda against entering Councils. The Congress at the same time calls 
upon all Congressmen to redouble their efforts to carry out the con¬ 
structive programme of their great leader Mahatma Gandhi, and, by 
united endeavour, to achieve Swarajya at the earliest moment. 

In proposing this resolution, Mohamed Ali deplored the 
present dissensions of which, he said, the country was sick. 
That was why, in his opinion, in the higher interest of the 
country to secure peace, harmony and unity, he was moving 
the compromise resolution although his view on Mahatma 
Gandhi’s Non-co-operation Programme had not been changed 
a whit. Then he communicated a remarkable “message from 
Gandhi”, as follows: 

I do not want you to stick to my programme. I am for the entire 
programme but if looking at the state of the country you think that one 
or two items of the boycott programme should be discarded or modified 
or added to, then, in the name of love of country, I command you to 
give up those parts of my programme and alter them accordingly. 
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Mohamed Ali continued. As a Mohamedan he felt religious 
and conscientious objections to Council entry. But he was 
not one of those who would gather faggots to burn his oppo¬ 
nents, because of a difference in the interpretation of the Holy 
Texts. As for Swarajists, he wished them all success and 
godspeed and believed that after the first flush of victory or 
disappointment of defeat, they would come back and join them 
in order to push on the constructive programme. 

Malaviya seconded this resolution and Das supported it. 
Rajendra Prasad, Gidwani and Vallabhbhai Patel stated that 
though they were opposed to the resolution, they felt that they 
must yield to the call of unity coming from so many leaders 
and would not oppose the resolution. 

Other speeches were made, closure was then applied and 
the resolution was carried by an overwhelming majority. 

The next day a compromise resolution, substantially in the 
same form as the one accepted on the previous day, in the 
Subjects Committee was formally adopted in the Congress 
Session on a motion from Mohamed Ali. Several speeches 
were made and Das took the opportunity of explaining that 
Council entry was in no way different from the principle of 
Non-co-operation to which they all stood pledged. 

The resolution was put to the vote and carried by an over¬ 
whelming majority. 

On the third day, there was a very lengthy discussion in 
the open Congress about the Civil Disobedience Resolution. 
It had been passed by the Subjects Committee on the previous 
day by 63 votes against 24. Kitchlew moved the resolution in 
the open session and nearly a dozen Hindus and Muslims 
opposed it on the ground that the Punjab had been suffering 
from commimal dissensions and the time was not, therefore, 
opportune to undertake Civil Disobedience. For the same 
reasons, some other members supported it, feeling that, on the 
starting of Civil Disobedience, communal quarrels would end. 
After a long debate, a resolution was passed: 

This Congress resolves that a Committee consisting of the following 
persons be formed to organize an effective campaign of Civil Disobedience 
and to advise and regulate the action of the provinces for organizing 
similar provincial or local campaign for the speedy attainment of 
Swarajya which can alone guarantee the restoration of Mahatma Gandhi 
and the other political prisoners to liberty as well as the freedom of the 
Jazirat^Ul^Arah and a satisfactory settlement of the Punjab wrong. 
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The Committee consisted of Das, Mohamed Ali, V^labhbhai 
Patel, Rajendra Prasad, Mangal Singh, Kitchlew, Jawaharlal 
Nehru and Vithalbhai Patel. 

On the fourth day, the boycott of British goods question 
came up. In the previous pages of this narrative have been 
mentioned the two opposite views and the loyal followers <rf 
Gandhi opposing this boycott. The resolution, therefore, had 
attained considerable importance and Ansari moved it. 

The resolution proceeded to appoint a Committee for the 
purpose of determining the most feasible methods of enforcing 
the resoltuion. After a lively debate, the resolution was passed 
by 610 votes against 221. The modified form in which the 
resolution put, side by side, the claims of indigenous goods 
and the boycott of British goods, obtained a satisfactory result, 
though even in that form as many as 221 delegates opposed it. 

Before the session terminated, two other important resolu¬ 
tions were passed, one related to a reiteration of independence 
in a resolution moved by Tandon in the following form: 

This Congress looks upon the decision of the British Government about 
the status of Indians in Kenya as being in keeping with England's 
determination to rule India as a subject-country and therefore, this 
Congress urges on the people of India to redouble their efforts to wipe 
off stigma of subjection as early as possible. 

This Congress further asks the Working Committee to organize educ¬ 
ated propaganda in the country regarding the position of Indians in the 
Colonies and to help the Kenya Indians in their practical programme. 

The last importat resolution passed at the Congress consisted 
of four different parts. 

The first part enjoined an inquiry on Hindu-Muslim riots 
expressing the profound regret of the Congress that during 
the last twelve months, the inhabitants of certain towns and 
cities made attacks upon and caused injuries to persons, pro¬ 
perty and places of worship of their neighbours in violation 
of the principle of religion and humanity, and, while believing 
that such attacks deserved the strongest condemnation, re¬ 
solved that a Committee be formed for the purpose of visiting 
the places where disturbances had occurred and investigating 
the matters with a view to fixing the responsibility for them. 

In the next part, the Congress resolved to appoint a Com¬ 
mittee to prepare a draft of the National Pact, to circulate it 
for opinion among the leading representatives and influential 
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persons of the different communities in the country, to submit 
their report to the All India Congress Committee for disposal 
at the next meeting proposed to be held at Cocanada. 

The third part spoke of the Working Committee being in¬ 
structed to issue a public manifesto inviting the attention of 
the Indian newspapers to the extreme necessity of exercising 
great restraint when dealing with such matters which are likely 
to affect intercommunal relations and that the Working Com¬ 
mittee should appoint in each province a small committee 
which should request such newspapers to desist from a ruinous 
course of action. 

In the last part of the resolution the Congress resolved that 
in the headquarters of every district, mixed committees be 
established under the supervision of District Congress Com¬ 
mittees, in consultation with Muslim and Hindu organisations, 
with a view to the maintenance of security throughout the 
districts and to provide in case of need, satisfactory measures 
in order to bring about a settlement. 

On this question, there was a long and instructive debate 
by leading Pundits and Maulavis who had previously held 
informal conferences amongst their own followers. Sanghatan 
and Shuddhi were strongly attacked by the Muslim group 
especially by Mohamed Ali as their leader. On the other side, 
Malaviya and Swami Shradhanand explained the rationale of 
Shuddhi and Sanghatan and assured the Muslims that these 
movements were not intended to irritate the Muslims in an 
aggressive spirit but to guard Hindu interest collectively. The 
Muslims demanded a definite declaration that both these move¬ 
ments would be stopped. The Hindus declined to make any 
such declaration but explained, with the memory of bloodshed 
at places like Saharanpur, that if the Muslims did not attack 
the Hindus, the Sanghatan would ipso facto cease to exist. 
Acute controversy arose at this stage of the debate and the 
desire to allay the apprehensions of the Muslims on these 
points became the topic of discussion between the leaders. 

After a long discussion in which several friendly Muslims 
and Hindus spoke, Malaviya announced that the joint pro¬ 
clamation would be issued signed by Ulemas and Pundits dec¬ 
laring that it was sinful to make attacks on persons, property 
and places of worship. He assured the Muslims that the Hindu 
Sanghatan movement did not contain the remotest idea of 
hostility against Muslims. He hoped the declaration by 
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the religious heads of the two communities would create a 
‘‘foundation of everlasting love and unity” between the two 
communities. 

This resolution foreshadowed how later events made futile 
all attempts to bring about an understanding between the two 
communities, on paper as also in actual behaviour. 

In this manner terminated the work of Hindu-Muslim unity. 
I wondered what Lajpatrai and Malaviya felt. 

Further progress with my election campaign was as follows: 

19th September: Arrived in Bombay and immediately thereafter took up 
election work. 

From 19 September, I was very busy with election work and 
on 25 September I left on an election tour in the company of 
B. G. Kher, who throughout acted as my secretary with the 
utmost willingness, paying his own cost for the journey and 
refusing to accept any return or recognition of his sacrifice. 

25th September: At Sholapur. Met eminent pleader Gautamrao Shaha. 
Met prominent men like Gulabchand Doshi. Addressed a public meet¬ 
ing of graduates. Met Dr. Kirloskar and Dr. Mulay. Another public 
meeting at night. 

27th September: Visited Bijapur. Addressed a meeting of graduates. Met 
Kowjalgi, the eminent Congress leader, who promised all co-operation. 
Several questions asked at the public meeting, which I answered 
satisfactorily. Stayed at Bijapur. 

28th September: Met important men at Bijapur. Saw public institutions 
like Kanyashala. Kowjalgi was extremely nice and cordial. 

29th September: Reached a small place called Gadag. Met a devoted 
Congress worker Dr. Huilgol. Stayed with him for a short time. 

Is^ October: Went to Dharwar, Canvassed opinion there. 

4th October: Returned to Poona. 

6th October: Visited Dhulia. Kher kept me company all the time. We 
were the guests of a very hospitable friend from Bombay, Chhotalal 
Sengit. Delivered two lectures, one in the evening and the other at 
night. 

7th October: Stayed at Dhulia. Chhotalal Sengit extremely cordial and 
hospitable. Met old pupil Shankerrao Vadekar. Met several pleaders, 
Koperkar, Vadekar and others. Public meeting very successful. 

8th October: Stayed at Dhulia. Public lecture in English. 

9th October: Left Dhulia.. Reached Jalgaon in the evening. Public 
meeting under the auspices of several friends. Went to Manmad on 
the way. 

10th October: Reached Ahmednagar. Addressed voters* meetings. Very 
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successful. Delivered also a public lecture in Marathi. On the way 
took Dhond, addressed a meeting there and reached Bombay on the 
morning of the 11th. 

The work on election matters went on as usual. Resuming 
my tour and reaching Ahmedabad another friend Purshottam 
Trikamdas, now a great Socialist leader, gave me his full 
co-operation at this time. On 18 October^ I was in Ahmedabad, 
again put up at Mavlankar’s house; saw friends including 
Congressmen like Babubhai Thakur and Vallabhbhai Patel. 

19th October: Visited Sind, beginning with Hyderabad. I had many 
friends there, who were my pupils at the Government Law School in 
Bombay. I got the greatest assistance there from them and excellent 
hospitality. 

21st October: I left for Karachi. Met Sidhwa and after a day’s stay there 
went to Larkhana on the 22nd. 

23rd and 24th October: At Shikarpur and other surrounding districts. 
The Sind trip was particularly encouraging in the company of Klier,. 
who knew many friends there as a solicitor and public man. 

25th October: Returned to Ahmedabad; again canvassed opinion there; 
reached Bombay on the 27th and did work in the mofussil places like 
Bandra. 

This incessant work went on without interruption from 29 
October to 4 November, and on the 5th, the election to the 
University seat took place at the Convocation Hall of the 
Bombay Universiy. I will take this opportunity of stating 
publicly that the conduct of Dr. Paranjpye, my main opponent, 
was throughout excellent, straight, courteous and urbane. 

On the counting day, 20 November, Paranjpye and his can¬ 
vassing agents were particularly fair. They did not carry on 
any undue canvassing and the things proceeded with amity 
and cheerfulness. The same night he dined with me at my 
residence which showed his characteristic urbanity, having 
regard to the fact that, the same evening the result of the 
election had been declared: 

M. R. Jayakar 1,561 votes 

Dr. Paranjpye 1,168 votes 

The third candidate 71 votes 


He forfeited his deposit. 

There was great ovation in Bombay, except in PateFs circles. 
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whose coxinter-eflorts did not stop even with my success. 

On 29 November, I had a very important meeting with 
Jayasukhlal Mehta, a prominent member of the Indian Mer¬ 
chants’ Chamber to whom reference has already been made. 
He had been elected like me to the Bombay Legislative 
Council. During the short time that he worked with me, I 
found him extremely friendly and loyal. Mainly owing to 
him, the efforts of my opponents did not succeed in creating a 
communal division between Gujerati and Maharashtrian mem¬ 
bers of the Bombay Legislative Council. Jayasukhlal Mehta 
and other friends, elected from Gujerat, stood firm in their 
friendly loyalty to me, like for instance Vamanrao Mukadam, 
Dr. Dixit and Dr. Mehta, Swaminarayan, Narielwala. I shall 
here publicly own my recognition of their great loyalty and 
patriotism in refusing to be led astray by the cry of Gujerati 
against Deccani. We forgot all these distinctions, of which so 
much was made in the attempt to oppose my leadership of 
the Swaraj Party in the Bombay Legislative Council. Ulti¬ 
mately, I was elected leader of the Swaraj Party. The 
achievements of this party in the Bombay Legislative Council, 
will be briefly recorded in the following pages of these 
memoirs. 

On 8 October 1923, I signed the following Manifesto 
urging the people of all communities to show mutual tolerance 
and regard for each other’s religious ideas. The Manifesto 
was received with a chorus of approval. The Manifesto had 
been drawn up in Urdu and the following is its translation: 

In view of the recent deplorable disturbances, we, the undersigned 
Musalmans, Hindus and Sikhs, hereby declare that if any individual or 
group of individuals belonging to any community commits any act of 
violence against or attacks the person, property or honour of women or 
places of worship (Mandir, Mosque, Church or Gurudwar etc.) of his 
neighbours or fellowtownsmen or helps those who indulge in such mis¬ 
deeds, he is, from the religious point of view, guilty of a great sin and 
that it is the duty of the co-religionist of such offenders to stand up 
to resist these miscreants and to protect those who are so attacked. 
We further appeal to the followers of every religion that they should 
act, each towards the other, with mutual toleration and regard for 
the religious ideas of their neighbours and townsmen. 

The Manifesto was signed by about a hundred persons, 
prominent in the several communities of India amongst whom 
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were to be found the names of Lala Lajpatrai, Malaviya, Abul 
Kalam, Mohamed Ali, Motilal Nehru, Ajmal Khan, Jawaharlal 
Nehru, Rajendra Prasad, Vallabhbhai Patel, Rajagopalachari, 
Kitchlew, Tayabji, V. J. Patel, Natarajan, Subhash Chandra 
Bose, Kasturbai Gandhi, Sarojini Naidu, Shenvani, Kelkar, 
Rangaswamy Iyengar, Chotani, Sobhani and myseh. 

Prior to my election to the Bombay University seat as stated 
above I had to deliver several speeches. One of such speeches 
was on 11 October 1923, under the auspices of the Young Men’s 
Hindu Association when Jinnah presided. The main object in 
delivering this speech was to make the acquaintance of the 
electors, some of whom were not known to me personally, and 
to give them a chance of finding out the political views which 
I held and which they had a right to ascertain from me, as 
one of the candidates for the University seat. With an educated 
constituency like the Bombay University, this process of 
mutual understanding was necessary between the electors and 
the candidate. 

After describing the effect of the present movement in 
awakening the people, I said, unless this force and energy, 
created in the country by this movement, was marshalled into 
the Council Hall, and the workers there were able to work 
hand in hand and in complete sympathy with their co-workers, 
outside the Councils, it was futile to expect any appreciable 
results in the Councils. I felt that the only force which the 
Bureaucracy would ultimately respect, was not due to the 
glamour of personal brilliance, nor the respect, caused by 
personal sacrifice or intellect. When dealing with a system, 
like the Indian Bureaucracy, the only weapon that would be 
found useful was the force of public opinion, a public opinion, 
strong, forceful and, oftentimes militant. Personal achieve¬ 
ments may add zest and lustre to individual effort, but will not 
take it far enough. The strength of public opinion behind the 
Councillor counted as nothing else did. 

I appealed to my audience in the following words to exer¬ 
cise tiheir right of vote: 

Do not withhold that right, for you cannot prevent the functioning of 
the Councils by your individually refraining from voting. The Councils 
are there, as the world is there before the idealist. The false idealist, 
merely, by closing his eyes, may believe that he is getting rid of the 
cruelty, injustice, and agony of the world, but the true idealist endea* 
vours to annihilate these evils by getting into the fight against them. 

II 
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Remember, the Coimcils are there. They are fiinctioning, they heap up 
crores of taxes upon you, wounding' your self-respect and honour, 
detaining your boys and men in prisons, submitting them to the hard¬ 
ships and indignity of punishments. You cannot treat all this as “Maya” 
or try to get rid of it merely by closing your eyes on the scene. You 
have to remember that if some people refrain from voting, that will not 
stop the work of the Councils. 

I then referred to the Swaraj Party’s resolve not to accept 
office at present. I said that Nationalists had been called 
various names for their present resolve not to seek office. 
Some called them conceited, others called them cowards. But 
anyone, who understood the present temper of the Bureau¬ 
cracy, knew full well that the atmosphere of mutual trust, 
respect and confidence between public workers and the experts’ 
services, which alone made co-operation in office possible, had 
not yet been generated in the country. I was, however, hope¬ 
ful, that as the result of people’s strong effort, it would be 
generated before long, and then it would be possible to com¬ 
bine, as in self-governing countries, public men and the experts’ 
services into one effort of national Government. 

Until the necessary control of the services and adequate 
sources of revenue were put into the hands of Indian Ministers, 
the office was like a toy, intended to attract and please the 
imagination of the people, without having in it any rudiments 
of rough, hard work in the direction of nation-building. That 
v/as the view which I held strongly, and I am sure that was 
the right view. I am, therefore, of opinion that it was no use 
for a public man to waste his time in working up the feeble 
potentialities of office, his time would be better employed in 
working up the forces in opposition, so as to replace the system 
of Dyarchy by a more genuine form of Government, in which 
the popular representatives would have adequate scope for 
working out their ideals of good Government. 

The election in Bombay to the Legislative Assembly at Delhi 
was announced to be on 14 November. Patel was a candidate 
from Bombay and working hard to obtain support. 

In spite of his past intrigues against me, to which I have 
made a reference in the previous pages of this narrative, I 
was well aware of his value as a legislator and accordingly I 
sent for his use, on the election day, the two cars which I 
owned at that time and, in addition, gave him such help as I 
could, in response to his letter which I was pleasantly surprised 
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to receive from him: 


Arya-^Bhavan, 
Sandhurst Road West, 
Bombay, 6-11-1923 


Dear Jayakar, 

I want you to arrange for cars for me on the 14th if you can. I also 
want you to undertake in co-operation with your other friends to secure 
for me as many voters as you can and see that they attend the polling 
booth. My telephone no. is 3511. Will you talk to me on the phone 
for any further information you might need? 

Wishing you success. 


Yours truly, 

V. J. Patel 

Patel’s request for help was followed by another: 

Rasti^Building, 

207, Girgaum, Bombay, 
13th November, 1923 


To, 

M. R. Jayakar, Esqr, 

Dear Sir, 

We, the members of the editorial staff of the Lokamanya feel that, 
we have the honour and right to approach you with the following 
request. 

In the interest of bridging up the differences between the two sections 
of the Swaraj Party in Bombay represented by Mr. V. J. Patel and your 
good self, it is desirable that you should address a letter to the Press 
calling upon the Assembly voters to favour Mr. PateVs candidature, by 
concentrating their both votes on Mr. Patel. We are aware of the fact 
that Mr. Patel did not see the necessity of personally supporting your 
candidature at the University, although the Central Council of the 
Swaraj Party did justice only to themselves by approving your candi¬ 
dature, in spite of Mr. Patel. We think, it is highly desirable if you 
give expression to your magnanimity, with which we are certain, you 
are endowed, by complying with our request. It will have a grace, all 
its own, while you have merely to express your inherent liberalism. 

Yours truly, 

K. L. Ogale 
T. V. Parvate 
Assistant Editors 
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A little later I got the following letter from Baptista; 

Bombay, 

19th Nov. 1923 

I wonder whether you agree with me that there is no prospect of 
any further instalment of self-government for 10 years to come from 
any Party except the Labour Party. This Party is pledged to concede 
Dominion Status. I have full faith in the sincerity and highmindedness 
of the labour leaders. 1 am, therefore, anxious to secure their good-will. 
We can do so by contributing to their election expenses. The Labour 
candidates are heavily handicapped for want of funds to contest the 
elections... Can you spare a substantial sum towards the object in 
view. I am certain a friend in need would not be forgotten by the 
Labour Party when it comes into power as it must do sooner or later. 
There is every prospect now. I believe Mr. Baldwin cannot win with 
protection, considering that Joseph Chamberlain, at the height of his 
popularity and with his dynamic and magnetic personality, failed. 

It is needless to add that to both letters, I gave such response 
as I could. 

I have already referred to Kowjalgi as a devoted and 
esteemed Congress worker, whom I had met at Bijapur during 
my election tour. At the time of my election he gave me his 
best help. I was, therefore, very pleased to receive the 
following letter from him after my election. His letter shows 
his strong Congress leanings and it was a pleasure to find that, 
in spite of them, he gave me his support: 


Bijapur, 

25-11-1923 

I am glad you have succeeded in your contest. It was a hard contest 
and the result shows that the educated class has lost its faith in the 
Liberals. I am quite sure you will not succumb to the temptation of the 
ministership though there are rumours afloat. I think your work in 
the Councils will be properly done when you hasten the ‘mending or 
ending’ of them. I still feel that so much valuable time is being lost 
from the work of preparing the country for civil disobedience, which is 
the only way to gain Swarajya by peaceful means. However, I shall 
not be sorry if you can hasten the gaining of Swaraj by going to the 
Councils. I hope you will justify the trust placed in you by the most 
enlightened electorate in the Presidency... Let us hope we come to some 
understanding at Cocanada. My view will not lessen my love or respect 
for you and your party in spite of our differences. I expect you at 
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Cocanada to help in bringing about a real union o£ the two parties, 
without which, I feel, no successful progress can be easily and quickly 
made. 

My reply to him followed: 


Bombay, 

Sth December 1923 

Thanks for your letter. Whatever our differences of views, I recipro- 
cate your desire for union and will do my best for it. There is no 
question of my succumbing to the Ministership. The place does not 
tempt me at all, neither by its gains nor possibilities. 1 hope to be at 
Cocanada. 

My election to the Bombay Legislative Council and my 
subsequent selection as the leader of a strong, well-knit Swaraj 
Party brought me many letters from Councillors outside the 
Swaraj Party. It would have been less than human not to 
feel happy at this testimony of goodwill and confidence. I 
reproduce below one specimen letter from Pahalajani of Sind 
who was elected to the Bombay Council with me. He had, at 
that time, made his mark as a legislator. Later, when we 
worked together in the Bombay Legislative Council, he gave 
me and my Party his best support on most occasions. 

Sukkur, Sind, 
7-12-23 

I have reason to congratulate you on your election by a majority of 
over 350 by a very enlightened constituency. I am looking forward to 
meet you at Bombay, it is not a matter of surprise to me that many 
of the old Councillors have been swept off the Board; a large number 
have been returned on the plank of the Swaraj Party, whose one and 
perhaps the only professed doctrine or principle in which it differs from 
me, is the destruction or wrecking of the Council irrespective of the 
good it can do... 

Though nominally there are 23 Swarajists declared, in the Bombay 
Council, there are about 44 Swarajists and independents combined—a 
sufficiently large body to organize, if they can. Our first duty at Bombay 
will be to organize all these and others of the non-official element, if 
possible, into a concerted party in the construction of such an organiza¬ 
tion. You will have, with your gifts, to take very prominent part. I 
intend to approach many an old and new colleague for that purpose.,. 
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My reply was as follows: 


Bombay, 

15th December, 1923 

I thank you heartily for your kind congratulations. I shall be very 
happy to meet you when you are next in Bombay. I have no doubt 
that we shall be able to work together and if I have the leadership of 
my Party, I shall be counting on your support at least on many occasions, 
if not permanently. I am sending you an invitation to attend a Preli¬ 
minary Meeting which we are calling of Swarajists as well as Indepen¬ 
dents and I shall deem it a great favour if you will kindly attend the 
meeting and help us in our deliberations. If I have the leadership of 
my Party, I need hardly add that w^e shall evolve some vigorous yet 
sensible programme of forming the opposition. More when we meet. 
I am obliged to you for the confidence which your letter discloses 
in me. 

While working on political matters I was not inattentive to 
the claims of other important problems like, for instance, the 
claim of Art receiving the consideration from the Government. 
There was a possibility of the claims of Bombay artists being 
neglected in the patronage which the Government were giving 
to Art about this time. Consequently, to draw the attention 
of Government, an Arts and Crafts Exhibition was organised 
by the Bombay Students’ Brotherhood and its opening cere¬ 
mony was performed by Capt. W. E. Gladstone Solomon, the 
popular Principal of the Sir J. J. School of Art. 

His personality and devotion to Indian Art have been men¬ 
tioned in a previous chapter. He had organised a new era of 
original work at the local School of Art, which, during his 
time, rose to such a height of exquisite originality that it 
brought out all the latent talents of the Indian artists. Perhaps 
for this very reason he was not popular with the reactionary 
members of the Government, who desired to keep the Bombay 
School of Art in the same somnolent condition in which it lay 
for several years. In the audience was to be seen Prof. Geddes, 
a European friend of India, the originator of a scheme of town- 
planning which about this time was receiving considerable 
attention from the Bombay public. The exhibits numbered 
more than 8,000, including the most exquisite collection of 
Indian Art. 

In my speech on that occasion I referred to the great work 
done by Capt. Gladstone Solomon, as the Principal of the 
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Bombay Art School, and to the student world which was 
gradually awakening to the existence of a vast field of cultural 
endeavour along the lines initiated by the genius of the country. 
I also referred to the renaissance as being wider than people 
imagined and the Brotherhood had decided to take their pro¬ 
per share in spreading the influence of this reawakening. “The 
Swaraj,” I said, “at which we aim and in which the students 
fondly hope to take their share is an era of freedom not only 
in working out the political destinies of the people—it is 
equally an era of freedom for the Indian mind to rise to the 
highest pinnacle of inspiration and independence in the domain 
of art and culture, untrammelled by foreign domination. One 
of the worst features of foreign domination is that foreign 
ideals and standards receive undue homage disproportionate 
to their intrinsic merit.” 

Indian Art, I said, would some day adequately recognise 
the debt which it owes to Mr. Solomon. At a time when 
Indian Art was languishing in Bombay and the local School of 
Art was fast being converted into a caravanserai of glorified 
draftsmen working under official ignorance and routine, 
Mr. Solomon took up this work and, in the short period of 
three years, he had brought out, as if by the touch of the 
magician’s wand, the latent genius of his Indian pupils. Those 
who had seen the mural paintings exhibited at that time and 
also the Indian Room with its characteristic ceiling frieze and 
walls, were surprised at the rapidity with which Mr. Solomon’s 
Indian pupils had responded to the efforts of their Principal. 
We hoped Mr. Solomon would remain long in his office as the 
Principal of the Art School at Bombay. 

Although Paranjpye was defeated in the election, he took 
his defeat as a sportsman. One of his intimate friends was 
Balak Ram, a Cambridge graduate of high distinction, an 
Indian Civilian, who was at this time a District Judge at 
Sholapur. I am reproducing below his letter and my reply, as 
indicating the friendly feelings we had for each other even 
after Paranjpye’s defeat: 


Sholapore, 

13-12-23 

I was glad you got into the Council and sorry Paranjpye did not. 
My feelings would have been equally mixed had the result been the 
contrary of what it was; as I consider that the absence of either of you 
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from the Council is a loss. If one could only bring you two together 
and make you help each other/ However, things are ordered differently 
for the present. I am, I repeat, glad you are in. Independence of 
character and cool thinking have a line representative in you.,. 

I have had occasion to change some of my views about individuals and 
most political questions, and would like to talk on these subjects with 
one with whom I am so much in intellectual sympathy. 

My reply was as follows: 


Bombay, 

7th January, 1924 

I got yoin* letter just on the eve of my leaving for the Cocanada 
Congress. I am replying to it on my return to Bombay... I was very 
sorry to oppose Paranjpye but I had to do it in obedience to the call 
of my party. My regard for him personally is none the less keen and 
you will be glad to hear that on the very day of our election we dined 
together at my house. 

What my record in the Council will be, time alone can prove. I 
dare not raise hopes or make promises. Politics is an uncertain gan\e 
at present, especially in alliance with the Swaraj Party. Government 
are stiffening up, provoking a similar attitude amongst the people. 

On 22 December, Das came to Bombay and we travelled 
together to attend the 38th Session of the Congress at 
Cocanada. B. G. Kher was with us in the same compartment 
and the journey was most pleasant. The Congress Session was 
held on 28, 29, 30 and 31 December 1923, and 1 January 1924. 
The dissensions between the Pro-changers and No-changers 
had not abated. Sincere desire was felt that unity amongst 
the political parties should be achieved by the Cocanada 
Congress. Appeals were made to all the parties to attend the 
Congress Session in large numbers and the leaders were 
specially invited. Several leading Moderates and members of 
the Justice Party of Madras also attended, although they did 
not take part in the proceedings. Unity was sought to be 
established between the two wings of the Congress and as the 
subsequent narrative will show, a compromise was arrived at 
as a result of the incessant effort of eminent Congressmen. 
The No-changers put up a vigorous fight in the open Congress 
but the House decided in favour of a compromise. 

Cocanada city is the chief seaport on the Coromandel Coast, 
north of Madras. It claims to be the premier city in the 
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Presidency in point of neatness and sanitation, as it con¬ 
tains many natural facilities. The history of the Cocanada 
city goes far back to the period when it was a Dutch Settle¬ 
ment. The English occupied it in 1825 in pursuance of a 
Treaty signed between England and Holland. As early as 
1802, a dock was constructed there to receive the ships of 
the Royal Navy. The port gradually developed in trade, when 
it suddenly rose to great importance during the American Civil 
War in 1861 as a port for the shipment of cotton. From time 
immemorial, it had been considered a very sacred shrine for 
pilgrims, thousands of whom undertook this pilgrimage every 
year—a continuous pedestrian visit for ten days, touching the 
seven confluences of the Godavari river where the seven great 
Rishis are reputed to have founded Ashrams in ancient times. 
After Swaraj was obtained by India, the place was taken in 
hand by the Central Government and, within a short period, 
it has become a famous centre of shipping, with adequate 
provision for the arrival and reception of ships, landing of 
cargo and passengers. 

As would be expected in those times, as early as March 1923, 
the Collector of the Cocanada District moved actively to 
frustrate the efforts of the Reception Committee to hold the 
Congress session, but the people paid no heed to these obstruc¬ 
tions and the work of the Reception Committee was carried on 
vigorously. There was a splendid response from the people. 
The whole of Andhra Desh subscribed liberally and the 
collections reached a record figure for the Congress, viz. 
Rs. 1,20,862. Five hundred free visitors^ passes were issued 
to sadhus, pandits, panchamas, political pilgrims, poor women 
and workers. 

A large tent measuring 300 ft. by 220 ft. and easily accommo¬ 
dating 12,000 persons was made of a double fold pure Khaddar 
cloth manufactured in the neighbourhood of Cocanada. 
The total cost of the tent and appurtenances amounted to 
Rs. 32,000. The pavilion and the enclosures covered an area 
of about 13 acres. The gates and the inside pavilion were 
tastefully decorated. There were 16 gates to the pavilion. 
Accommodation for the delegates was arranged according to 
the provinces, special accommodation being reserved for ladies. 
A choir of boys and girls, the Vedic scholars, pandits and 
musicians were seated in a separate part of the Mandap. The 
outside appearance of the Mandap was imposing. Four large 
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Swaraj flags hoisted on the main central poles waved in the 
air and captured the eye of the spectators from a long distance. 
At the main entrance of the pavilion was fitted a beautiful 
revolving fountain, the ducks swimming in the fountain con¬ 
tributed to increase the beauty of the scene. 

Thirty-six special cottages were erected to the west of the 
pavilion compound for the residence of leaders and distin¬ 
guished guests. Kher and I occupied one of these cottages. 
Nearby was the cottage of Das and this enabled us to meet 
frequently during the day. Space was set apart for Bhajan 
and Sankirtan parties. Adequate provision was made to 
supply the medical needs. ‘Tree Dispensaries'’ of all systems 
p{ medicine—Ayurvedic, Yunani and Allopathic were also 
provided. 

The venerable Congress leader of Andhra, Konda Vyankat- 
apayya, was the Chairman of the Reception Committee and 
Mohamed Ali was the President-elect of the Congress session. 

On the morning of the 28th, the National Flag was hoisted 
by Mohamed Ali. He delivered a short speech of which the 
main theme was that the flag is nothing if not a flag of freedom. 
But it cannot be the flag of freedom unless it is also the flag 
of our national unity. He concluded by saying ‘T call God to 
be a witness for you and for me and in God's name I unfurl 
the Flag." 

The 38th Session began on the afternoon of 28 December. 
Everyone squatted on the ground and the proceedings began 
with a recitation from the Vedas by Brahmans followed by 
recitations from the Quran by an Arab. It was explained that 
the Quran recitations dwelt on the subject of unity as a 
Command of the Prophet not to waste their energies in 
quarrels. 

In his address, Konda Vyankatapayya, the Chairman of the 
Reception Committee, dwelt on the fact that the Andhras were 
a historic race which had first ruled over the territory lying 
between the rivers Godavari and Krishna and extending to 
the seas on either side. He traced the fortunes of the Andhra 
race from ancient times, mentioned the greatness of the district 
of Godavari, bewailed the absence of Gandhi and claimed that 
Non-co-operation as devised by him was the only policy along 
with the triple boycott. He pleaded with the Swarajists, who 
had entered the Councils, to devote at least some of their time 
to Congress work and not get wholly absorbed in Council 
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work. He also referred to the opinion of some people that in 
order to create in the people a lively interest in the work of 
the Congress, there must be something stimulating in its pro¬ 
gramme, but his own opinion differed because he thought that 
there could be nothing more potent than the desire for Swaraj 
to stimulate the people for action provided that such desire 
was sufficiently strong and impelling. Swaraj alone was the 
panacea for all evils and Swaraj could only be attained by 
vigorous and persistent action on the part of the people, born 
of a passionate desire for national self-realisation. He referred 
to the Hindu-Muslim unity as the one main problem. “We 
must impress upon the people,” he said, “the idea that we are 
all Indians first, before we are Hindus, Muslims, Parsis, 
Christians, Sikhs and so on. To create such an impression, 
the leaders of all communities should closely associate them¬ 
selves, taking active part in the institutions belonging to them.” 
He pointed out the value of a common language for promoting 
easy intercourse between the people living in the various 
provinces of the country and for strengthening the national 
unity. It was significant that, unlike many of the previous 
sessions of the Congress, this question of a common language 
was prominently raised in the Congress for the first time. It 
was an anticipation of the present controversies and he boldly 
maintained the view that no language other than Hindi was 
suited to the purpose. The people in the provinces, where 
Hindi was not known should learn that language in order to 
mix more intimately with the people of the other provinces 
and he went so far as to suggest that the work of the Congress 
should be transacted in Hindi. 

His speech was followed by a long address of Mohamed All’s 
delivered in Urdu and translated later into English. It was 
an imusually long address. It contained many personal matters 
which have been omitted from this narrative. A Congress 
session, he said, is not a division lobby, that the country did 
not elect six thousand delegates, and they had not travelled 
to Cocanada from every comer merely to act, as in division 
lobbies, to cast their votes and to register their individual 
judgments already formed before they had set out on their 
journey. 

He went into a long discourse on the relations of the Muslims 
with the Congress and the inter-relations between the two 
communities from the days of the battle of Plassey and the 
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Indian Mutiny. The whole generation of Muslims had kept 
Sullenly aloof from all contact with the culture of the new 
rulers of India which in their heart of hearts they despised. 
Thirty years later a new generation of Indians, who owed 
their education to the English, inaugurated a political move¬ 
ment on Western lines out of the fear that Indian Muslims 
would be unfit by lack of such education to participate in 
that movement. Gradually a desire grew to participate in the 
activities of the Congress which had called itself Indian and 
national and had felt the needs of Muslim participation, for 
without it, this description of the national movement could 
not be justified. 

At this juncture Sir Syed Ahmed Khan, the great pioneer 
of Western education amongst Musalmans, stepped into the 
political arena and in two historic speeches, in 1887 and 1888, 
decisively checked whatever signs the Musalmans had shown 
of political activity in support of the Congress movement. 
Sir Syed was at heart a true nationalist and had many friends 
amongst Hindus. His reasons for opposing Muslim participa¬ 
tion in the national movement appeared to be based on his 
view that Muslims must educate themselves if they desired the 
uplift of their community and it was no easy task to reconcile 
Muslims to Western education even in an institution of their 
own, which, unlike government colleges and schools, would 
not divorce religion from secular learning. He set himself to 
oppose all diversion of Muslim activities into the more attrac¬ 
tive, but for the time being less useful, political channel. In 
consequence of these views which were misunderstood, he was 
hated as a heretic because of the heterodoxy of his aggressive 
rationalism in interpreting the Holy Quran. 

A close study of Sir Syed Ahmed's character leads me to 
say that, though his policy was more than acceptable to his 
official superiors, he himself was far from possessing the 
sycophancy with which some of his political critics have 
credited him. 

Some months previously, a Muslim deputation had waited 
at Simla on the Viceroy, Lord Minto, to place before him and 
his Government, a statement of the Muslim demands in con¬ 
nection with the Minto-Morley Reforms then foreshadowed. 
There is no harm now in saying that this deputation was a 
‘‘command performance”. 

Mohamed Ali then declared his faith that separate elec- 
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torates hastened Indian unity rather than the opposite. He 
observed: 

For the first time a real franchise, however restricted, is being offered 
to Indians, and if Hindus and Musalmans had remained just as divided 
as they had hitherto been since the commencement of British rule, 
and often hostile to one another, mixed electorates would have provided 
the best battle-ground for inter-communal strifes, and would have still 
widened the gulf separating the two communities. The creation of 
separate electorates did a great deal to put a stop to this inter-communal 
warfare and the men that are likely to be returned even from communal 
electorates are just those who are noted for their ill-will towards the 
rival community. 

The work of unity is not an easy task but it is one worthy of the 
sons and daughters of India and deserves their toil and self-sacrifice. 
Of unity— 

“Thou wilt come, join men, knit nation unto nation; 

But not for us who watch today and bum, 

Thou wilt come; but after what long years of trial, 

Weary watching, patient longing, dull denial.” 

Today we have to admit, as we must, that the dream has not been 
realized as fully as we had wished. We shall have once more to examine 
the situation carefully and to face inconvenient facts with candour and 
with courage. 

Mohamed Ali then proceeded to mention the advent of the 
Mahatma. Consequent on the happenings of the Jallianwala 
Bagh, his experience in South Africa had taught him that it 
was idle to expect justice for Indians overseas unless justice 
was done to Indians at home and India secured a government 
of her own. But the methods which he adopted and inculcated 
in his fellow-countrymen were not those that would be called 
‘‘political’^ in the politics-ridden West. Many have compared 
the Mahatma^s teachings and later his personal sufferings to 
those of Jesus Christ but the analogy goes further than many 
have yet realised. Be that as it may, it was just as peculiar 
to Mahatma Gandhi, but it was reserved for a Christian 
Government to treat as a felon the most Christian-like man 
of our times and to penalise as a disturber of peace the one 
man engaged in public affairs who comes nearest to the Prince 
of Peace* 

He cottcluded by saying: 
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Friends, I have given you a long enough programme of work and I 
cannot help if it is a little too insipid for your taste. There is no real 
road to Liberty, but there is one short cut, that is the readiness to 
follow the road to the grave, that for a great cause provides the most 
piquant sauce for the most tasteless dish and I make bold to say that 
if your Working Committee took it into its head, one day to resolve 
that all its members should prepare themselves to die and that the 
resolution was not only a resolution, merely according to conventional 
phraseography, but it embodied the members firm determination, 1 
could guarantee them Swaraj within a year. Let us put our trust in 
our Maker and address a prayer to Him to give us courage, fortitude, 
perseverance and wisdom; begin the great work once more that our 
great leader has outlined for us. If only we do not prove unworthy of 
him we shall win back our lost liberty and it will not be as a prayer 
for success, but as the declaration of victory won. 

At this Congress were presented reports by the several 
committees appointed previously, and among them a Report 
of the Satyagraha Committee appointed at the Delhi session of 
the Congress in 1923, in which, after stating the episodes which 
had happened previously, the Committee proceeded to state 
that it had not been able to organise an effective campaign of 
Civil Disobedience throughout the country. Repeated attempts 
were made to prepare for some action, but the circumstances 
prevailing in the country had prevented any effective steps 
from being taken. It was for the Congress to issue directions 
and to chalk out a line of action. The future of the Satyagraha 
Committee would depend on the decisions at the next session 
of the Congress, 

Then came a Report on the National Pact signed by Ansari 
and Lajpatrai. When the Committee was appointed in the 
Delhi session of the Congress, the National Pact had assumed 
very great importance and it was believed, in many quarters, 
that its need was very urgent. Many of the clauses of this 
Pact were observed for a long time during the subsequent 
proceedings of the Congress, with a few changes demanded by 
the altered circumstances. 

Then followed a report of the Committee appointed by the 
Delhi Special Congress for the boycott of British goods. It 
proceeded to observe that: 

The Congress has accepted the principle of the boycott of goods made 
in the British Empire and its feasibility and we are now called upon 
to determine the method of putting it into operation, develop home 
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manufacture etc... We feel that every Indian must consider his 
paramount and supreme duty to boycott goods made in the British 
Empire, The boycott has got to be effected and instead of wasting any 
time as to how this is feasible, the Nation should make up its mind to 
put the boycott into immediate effect and to make such a boycott 
successful. 

The last item was the Report of the Tilak Swaraj Fund which 
was stated, at this time, under different divisions, to amount 
to 70 to 71 lakhs. This has been mentioned with special 
reference to future events, where this Fund became the subject 
of severe comment in Congress and other circles regarding its 
exhaustion in a manner which fcaused considerable dis¬ 
approval. 

Then came a series of resolutions relating to the Constitution 
of the Congress. These resolutions were arrived at by the 
Subjects Committee after protracted discussion. The most 
important of them related to the change of Creed, 'fhe report 
was signed by Pattabhi Sitaramayya and Jawaharlal Nehru. 
Revival took place of the attempt made at one time by Hazrat 
Mohani which had caused such violent dissent, led by conser¬ 
vative sections of the Congress, following an alleged opinion 
of Gandhi against the definition of Swaraj as complete inde¬ 
pendence by the people of India by all legitimate and peaceful 
means. The resolution was moved and was opposed in very 
influential quarters in the Congress, like, for instance, Vallabh- 
bhai Patel. Several amendments were proposed. Motilal 
Nehru opposed a change in the Creed, emphasising the view of 
Gandhi that the existing Creed meant Swaraj within the 
British Empire, if possible and without the British Empire, if 
necessary. The resolution was put to the vote and was lost, 
but in view of the strong feelings of many important members, 
this resolution briefly called “Independence Resolution”, was 
as stated below again allowed to be moved in the open Congress 
the next day in spite of its defeat in the Subjects Committee. 
Further, in the Subjects Committee a resolution moved by 
Motilal Nehru was passed declaring that having taken a note 
of the National Pact and the Bengal Pact, for which Das had 
made himself responsible the matter was referred back to a 
sub-committee to report to the All India Congress Committee 
by March. Later in the open Congress, Motilal moved a 
resolution as follows: 
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Resolved that the Committee appointed by the Delhi eeaeioa of the 
Congress should call for further opinions on the draft on the Indian 
National Pact and the Bengal Pact (of Das) and submit their report 
to the All India Congress Committee for its consideration. 

At this stage in the open Congress session, Das rose to speak 
in order to remove misapprehensions created about his Pact 
in Bengal. It was generally believed that in Das^s Pact too 
many concessions had been made to the Muslims, which Das 
justified as necessary under the peculiar circumstances of 
Bengal. He reiterated the statement that the Bengal Pact was 
not a concluded agreement. It was only a suggestion of the 
Bengal Provincial Confess Committee to the Congress. 
Bengal, did not press on the Congress to accept the Pact now, 
but to consider it in due course and he, therefore, could not 
understand the cry of ‘‘Delete Bengal”. The Bengal Provincial 
Congress Committee had sent it up as a proposal and the 
resolution moved was not that it should be accepted. The 
resolution said that the opinions of the whole country should 
be taken upon it and not only upon the Bengal Pact but 
everything that would be placed before the present Committee. 
Was it a Pact? No. We all know that nothing can be a 
Pact until it is solemnly assented to and agreed upon. Bengal 
had a right to be heard. He had not been able to understand 
the opposition to the Pact. Because he called it a Pact, it does 
not become a Pact. Was Bengal to be debarred from making 
its suggestion? You might delete the Bengal National Pact 
from the resolution, but you could not delete Bengal from 
the history of the Indian National Congress. If there were 
any clauses in the Bengal Pact which were objectionable, well, 
place before the Committee your views. It was idle at this 
time to cry out “you must delete Bengal.” You cannot delete 
Bengal. “Bengal is where she stands.” 

The preponderant view, including that of Rajagopalachari 
and Ansari, was in favour of Motilal Nehru^s resolution 
mentioned above. However, after a long debate, ultimately 
the amendment for the deletion of the Bengal National Pact 
from the resolution, that is not to refer it to the Committee 
for consideration was carried by a majority, the votes being 
678 for deletion and 458 against it. The House again divided 
on the resolution as amended, which was carried by an over* 
whelming majority. 

The Bengal Pact which had at this time become very con- 
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tentious, briefly stated it resolved that in order to establish 
the real foundation of self-government in this Province, it 
was necessary to bring about a pact between the Hindus Lid 
Mohamedans of Bengal, dealing with the rights of each com- 
mimity when the foimdation of self-government was secured. 
It gave to Muslims representation on the population basis, in 
the Bengal Legislative Council with separate electorates, even 
in places where they formed the majority, subject to such 
adjustments as might be thought necessary by the All India 
Hindu Mushm Pact, by the Khilafat and the Congress. Similar 
representation to Muslims to local bodies in the proportion of 
60 to 40 in every district was given. Thus, in a district where 
the Muslims were in a majority, they would get 60 per cent 
and the Hindus 40 per cent. Similarly, in Government posts, 
55 per cent of the Government posts were to go to Muslims 
and the method of working out was mentioned in detail. Lastly 
came religious toleration in: 

1. Not allowing any resolution or enactment, which affected 
the religion of any of the different communities, without the 
consent of the 75 per cent of the elected members of that 
community; 

2. Not allowing music in processions before a Mosque; 

3. Not interfering with cow killing by Muslims for religious 
sacrifices; 

4. Providing that no legislation or any enactment relating to 
cow killing for food will be taken up in the Council; but 

5. Cow killing was to be carried on in such a manner as not 
to wound the feelings of Hindus; 

6. Every year, representative committees were to be formed 
in every sub-division, of which half the members should be 
Muslims and the other half Hindus; such committees, choosing 
their President from among themselves, to have power to 
prevent or arbitrate upon any dispute between Hindus and 
Muslims in accordance with the provisions stated in the Pact. 

At the open session on the third day, 30 December, the main 
resolution was moved relating to the change of Creed of the 
Congress to complete independence, though, as stated above, 
it had been lost before the Subjects Committee. It had not 
therefore, much chance of being accepted in the open session 
of the Congress. It was, however, duly moved and seconded. 
Important Congressmen spoke against it and, in the end, 
President Mohamed Ali made his position clear. He appealed 
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to the audience to judge for themselves about the merits of 
the resolution, without being influenced by Gandhi’s or his 
own judgment. The resolution with all amendments was then 
put to the vote and lost by an overwhelming majority. 

On the fourth day, 31 December, the most important resolu¬ 
tion was the compromise resolution. Previous pages have 
made reference to this in many places. By this resolution, the 
breach between the No-changers and the Swarajists relating 
to Council entry, which had been widening since the Gaya 
Congress and had been partly repaired at Delhi, was now 
fully made up and once more the Congress emerged at 
Cocanada as a united body of Nationalists, some to work 
through Councils, others outside it for the country’s emanci¬ 
pation. The compromise was between Das as the leader of 
the Swarajists and Rajagopalachari, the leader of the No¬ 
changers. The opposition to the compromise was led by 
Shyamsunder Chakravarti of Bengal who, became conspicuous 
during the days when Das’s speech at Madras condemning 
Gandhi’s non-acceptance of the Viceroy’s offer had engaged 
public attention. He had a very strong following and was 
supported by many Non-co-operators, who roundly accused 
their leader Rajagopalachari for deserting their principles. 
The resolution was as follows: 


This Congress re-affirms the Non-co-operation resolutions adopted at 
Calcutta, Nagpur, Ahmedabad, Gaya and Delhi. Since doubts have been 
raised by reason of the Non-co-operation Resolution adopted at Delhi 
with regard to Council entry, whether there has been any change in 
the policy of the Congress regarding the Triple Boycott, this Congress 
affirms that the principle and policy of that boycott remain unaltered. 

This Congress further declares that the said principle and policy form 
the foundation of constructive work, and appeals to the Nation to 
carry out the programme of constructive work as adopted at Bardoli 
and prepare for the adoption of Civil Disobedience. 

This Congress calls upon every Provincial Congress Committee to take 
immediate steps in this behalf with a view to the speedy attainment 
of our goal. 

In moving this resolution, Rajagopalachari said: 

I do not place before you a more complete and detailed programme 
of constructive work, because, in the present state of the want of 
homogeneity, each Provincial Congress Committee will have to consider 
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what particular items of the constructive programme are more urgent 
and necessary and possible. This will have to be considered by the 
executive of the Congress in consultation with each particular Province. 
The terms of this resolution, have been thoroughly thrashed out in 
the Subjects Committee and therefore, as a National Assembly of men, 
intent on business, accept this resolution without further doubt or dis* 
cussion. We do not want to ask those who have entered the Councils 
to come out. The fact that we gave them permission at Delhi continues 
and we don’t alter that permission. What was decided at Delhi remains 
without being extended or reduced by a single inch or fraction of 
an inch. 

Das seconded this resolution but reserved his speech if 
there was any necessity for it later on. Shyamsunder Chakra- 
varti moved an amendment reiterating Non-co-operation 
and triple boycott without making any mention of the Delhi 
compromise. His amendment was a very long one, the sub¬ 
stance of which was that the: 

Congress re-affirmed its adherence to the programme of non-violent 
non-co-operation, including the triple boycott (including Council Boy¬ 
cott) as inaugurated by Mahatma Gandhi, as the only means of attaining 
Swaraj and calls upon the people to take further steps towards the 
fulfilment of the programme. 

Vallabhbhai Patel said that the Delhi resolution was an 
accomplished fact and to go back upon it now would be dis¬ 
honourable. The Swarajists had scored victory and with the 
support, and in some cases with the sympathy of the Congress 
voters. Rajagopalachari^s resolution, therefore, gave them the 
maximum possible in the circumstances. It pledged the 
Swarajists to give the Nori-co-operators facilities for con¬ 
structive work and would enable the Non-co-operators to go 
to the country and tell people that they must not expect any 
results from the Councils. 

Pattabhi Sitaramayya opposed the resolution and supported 
the amendment. After a critical analysis of the situation, he 
ended his speech with the statement: ‘Tt was never contem¬ 
plated in the history of a Non-co-operation that the Delhi 
Resolution was a Non-co-operation Resolution in respect of 
Council entry.’* He tore to pieces, what he called the pretence 
that Council entry was a species of Non-co-operation and his 
frank analysis, although destructive, was effective. He said: 
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1 tell you, the whole seat of danger lies here and tomorrow it will 
be open to our friends (the Swarajists) notwithstanding any assurance 
that may come from this platform that deadlocks are permitted by this 
resolution and I challenge the whole intellectual world of the country 
to deny that to go into the Councils and invoke the authority of the 
Indian Nationl Congress for the formation of deadlocks is contained in 
this resolution. 

Prakasham supported the compromise resolution, his main 
ground being the changed circumstances in which Congress¬ 
men found work more difficult every month as they went 
into the country, on account of wrangling, on account of con¬ 
troversy and the quarrel amongst the leaders. He said: 

Don’t commit yourself to an imtrue position created by an amend¬ 
ment of Chakravarti. The resolution of Rajagopalachari lays down that 
the principle and policy of triple boycott is maintined. This is as much 
as you could get. 

After a prolonged debate, the amendment was put to the 
vote and was lost. On a poll being demanded, the result was 
that the amendment was lost, 413 voting for and 703 against 
it. The original resolution of Rajagopalachari was then 
carried. 

This compromise resolution, the only Non-co-operation reso¬ 
lution of this session of the Congress, was the most contentious 
of all the matters discussed. The secret history of what 
happened behind the Congress in the Subjects Committee is 
very interesting, but this is hardly the place for re-counting 
its details. 

The Congress last met on 1 January 1924, and disposed of 
the remaining business. Mohamed Ali, the President, made 
the concluding speech. His peroration was as follows: 

1 retire now, I hope, as the last President of the last Congress. The 
first President of the First Indian Republic, or at any rate of the First 
National Government, should preside at the next Karnatak Congress over 
our National Parliament... We have found the metal of which the 
key is made, which we can use to open the gates of Yeravda Jail which 
has confined Mahatma Gandhi. Swaraj will have no ambiguity about 
it when once you have won it imder Mahatma Gandhi’s leadership. I 
ask you, Mends, once again to remember him now and stand up, every¬ 
one of you, and raise three times cheers in his name. 
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The proceedings of the Congress then terminated. A 
cosmopolitan dinner was held the same evening for all the 
delegates and visitors of the Congress. 

At Cocanada, several other conferences took place of which 
the All India Libraries’ Conference was one. Its session had 
opened on 26 December under my presidentship. As the 
attention of pressmen had been engrossed in political con¬ 
ferences, the proceedings of this conference, it was complained, 
did not receive the publicity it deserved. The Library move¬ 
ment had been inaugurated in Andhra Desh nearly a decade 
earlier and it had been responsible for some record work, both 
in the rural and urban areas. Several hundred public libraries 
had been started throughout the Province and these served 
as centres for the dissemination of knowledge. Vernacular 
journals were read in each library and reading-room and thus 
peasants were put in touch with current thought. The 
Libraries’ Conference was organised with a view to co-ordinate 
similar work throughout the country and it fully served its 
purpose. As President, I expressed my satisfaction at the 
progress of the movement in Andhra Desh and exhorted the 
workers to correlate their work with what was being done 
in other parts of India. At this conference, papers were read 
on the progress of public libraries in Baroda, Mysore, Padu- 
kota, Mlaharashtra, Hyderabad State and lastly in Andhra 
Desh. The conference did good work in forming an All India 
Libraries’ Association and immediately about forty members 
joined it. I was elected President, assisted by two competent 
Secretaries, and it was resolved to start a quarterly magazine 
to deal with the movement and carry on propaganda work. 



CHAPTER THREE 


Change in Legislative Programme 
to Debate on Horniman*s 
Deportation 

{Jan.—March 1924) 


A fter finishing the Cocanada Congress, Das, Kher 
Belgaumwala and myself returned to Bombay. Das stayed 
in Bombay for two days and we both went and saw Jinnah 
and had a talk about the Swaraj Party^s programme. He was 
not averse to participation but suggested change^ in order to 
make more useful the Party’s programme about remaining 
**dumb and mute” in the Legislature. The next day we had a 
conference with other members of the Swaraj Party, some of 
whom also suggested changes in the same direction as Jinnah. 
After finishing this work. Das left for Calcutta on the evening 
of 4 January. 

From the next day my eye trouble reappeared, necessitating 
visits to the eye expert for several weeks. Gradually I began 
to discover that, after election to the Bombay Legislative 
Council, a change was gradually coming over the elected 
members after they had got into contact with their voters who 
desired that the members elected by them, instead of becoming 
^‘dumb and mute” should make the best use of the Council to 
promote welfare of the voters and the public. This view 
gradually began to assert itself even in the minds of those 
who were initially regarded as staunch supporters of the ‘‘dumb 
and mute” policy. The first suggestion I received in this behalf 
was from a colleague in the Bombay Council, Shankarrao Deo 
of Dhulia, a strong Nationalist and an eminent public worker 
and scholar of self-sacrifice and devotion. I am quoting below 
his letter addressed to Motilal Nehru and myself, being a 
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courageous indication of the change which was gradually 
coming over members of the Legislature, both in Bombay and 
at the Centre. As this letter is important as forming the 
beginning of a bold and frank change in the Legislative pro¬ 
gramme I am reproducing it: 


Dhulia, West Khandesh 
5th January, 1924 


To 

Pandit Motilal Nehru, 

Swaraj Party, Allahabad 

I am sorry I am unable to accept your invitation. I must however 
explain to you my position that I may make one suggestion to you at 
this end. 

I am a Nationalist and stood as an independent candidate at the last 
election. Latterly the Moderates and the Besantites are also calling 
themselves Nationalists. Therefore, to better express what 1 am, I may 
say that I always belonged and still belong to the Tilak school of 
thought. 

I was for boycotting the Councils in the year 1920. I would still be 
for boycotitng them, if it could be successfully done. But the year 
1 1920 has shown that, in this country, that is impossible. The Nationalists 
boycotted the Councils in 1920 and the Moderates got in. The result 
was that the Moderates supplied the Bureaucracy with the sinews of 
war and supported it in its repressive policy actually to whip the 
Non-co-operators. I thought that the Nationalists must oust these 
Moderates and capture all the seats. If they can do nothing more, they 
will at least prevent these two things mentioned above. 

But I am sorry I am not a member of the Swaraj Party as well. 1 
do not believe that in the Bombay Presidency, constituted as it is, the 
Swarajists would be in a majority in the Council. I sought election 
and succeeded as a mere independent Nationalist candidate. 

As such, I shall submit to you what position I mean to take in the 
Council. If the Swarajists, with the Independents of my type, would 
have formed the majority, I would have at once joined that party in 
its programme. But I know they are not going to have that majority 
in Bombay. In such a state of things, your advice to your Party is 
that they should take no part in the Coimcil proceedings, but sit with 
folded hands. I repeat, if the Swarajists had been in the majority or 
would be in the majority, I would have been very glad. But that is 
not going to be and you will kindly excuse me, if in the meanwhile, I 
propose to take some part in the proceedings of the Council. I may 
tell you what part I am going to take. Till the Swarajists, with the 
members of the other parties, are able to offer effective obstruction 1 
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think I should try for the betterment of the agriculturists, the primary 
teachers, the lower services, etc. I shall look to the interest of my 
electors and the convenience of my District, in a conflict between the 
people and the Government. I shall always be for the people. I shall 
never be with the Government. 

I, therefore, submit to you that you may adopt and sanction wholesale 
obstruction only where you can do it effectively, for instance, certainly 
in the Nagpur Council and probably in the Bengal Cotmcil, but where 
your obstruction cannot be successful, you may be pleased to allow 
members of the Swaraj Party to vote for such resolutions as would be 
moved by independent members like myself. 

I am sorry I am unable to come. Please excuse me. Consider kindly 
my submission. I am willing to put my signature to the document 
of demand that I imderstand you are going to present. 

With highest regard for yourself. 


I am. 

Yours sincerely, 
Shankar S. Deo 

On receipt of the letter, I knew that Motilal would consider 
Deo^s views very carefully because Deo held a position of 
great eminence and popularity as a follower of Tilak and had 
done excellent public work at Dhulia. 

I heard from Motilal about this suggestion and accordingly 
I wrote him a letter on 15 January which I briefly reproduce 
below. This letter was intended to indicate to Motilal Nehru 
the changing trend of opinion in Bombay amongst Swarajists 
and independent Nationalists who had promised to act in 
concert with the Swarajists in carrying out what they thought 
was, under the conditions then existing, the best form of 
obstruction: 

I am enclosing a report of the proceedings of a meeting of Swarajists 
and independent members in the Bombay Council, which was held at 
my residence on the 13th instant. The report contains the names of the 
office-bearers and also certain resolutions, which we arrived at after e 
long and careful discussion carried on nearly for five and half hours. 
Practically all the Swarajist members of the Bombay Coimcil were 
present at this meeting and many of the Independents, on whose co¬ 
operation I am relying. The latter include a few members who were 
stalwart fighters in the last Council and we believe that their co-operation 
will be of great value to us, The rules which we have formed will 
speak for themselves. They are the outcome of certain necessities which 
we experienced here in order to secure the co-operation of aU the 
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members of the Swaraj Party and of friendly Independents. It is likely 
that you may regard some of these rules as constituting a slight depar¬ 
ture from the usually expected attitude of Non-co-operators in the 
Council, but you will please bear in mind our peculiar circumstances 
in Bombay, which, I had hinted at when we met last at Cocanada. It 
is necessary that such a course should be permitted. For instance, 
rule 16 which permits the moving of Bills and Resolutions within certain 
limitations, was adopted after nearly two hours discussion and embodies 
the compromise between the two extreme views which struggle for 
mastery. If this compromise would not have been adopted, I fear that 
the few stalwart members of our Party who attach great weight to 
the wishes and requirements of their electorate would have gone away 
from the Party. There is a very strong feeling in our Party, gaining 
groimd every day, that inaction in the Council, or what they term 
“sitting with folded hands”, is inadvisable. The prevailing view is to 
put to use all opportunities of inflicting a defeat on the Government, or 
as a wrestler might say “Catch as Catch can.” Many men in my Party 
have strong voters and they abhor the idea of impotently sitting doing 
nothing. The rules we have adopted, I assure you, represent the 
minimum that would satisfy a large number of our members and of 
the Independents. The Independents are promising all support and I 
am expecting harmonious work with many of them on the basis of the 
rules which we have adopted. I do not like to prophesy, but I am 
confident that when the time comes, Bombay will render a good account 
of its work in the Council. 

Gradually, I began to receive letters from the members of 
the Swaraj Party, clearly indicating their changed views in 
this matter and asking permission to move resolutions and ask 
questions on the floor of the Council. I shall select a few of 
them written by Swarajists who had a reputation of being 
strong fighters and whose gradual change of views was on 
that account noticeable. I shall content myself with stating 
their names and the nature of questions and resolutions they 
wished to move. It was obvious to me, on receipt of these 
letters, that our voters were gradually asserting themselves and 
demanded that instead of sitting mute and dumb with hands 
folded, we, their representatives, should ventilate their griev¬ 
ances and obtain relief. The opportunity to do so on the floor 
of the House was not to be neglected. It was a striking instance 
of how pious resolutions passed in inexperience of the realities 
gave way on facing the actual facts of the situation. This 
miracle has happened in the history of political parties in other 
countries and it had started happening in India. The surprising 
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fact was that the electors who were sought to be honoured by 
this fagade of Non-co-operators themselves insisted on the 
change. The first to write such a letter was L. B. Bhopatkar 
of Poona, a strong follower of Tilak. His letter indicated that 
he was aware of the change in principles from the conservative 
programme of the Swaraj Party about which he wrote to me 
on 16 January: 

I am sending herewith a few resolutions for your approval. I am not 
sure whether they are quite in consonance with the principles laid down 
by the Swarajists. Some of them are meant to embarrass or force the 
Government, while the others are proposed to be moved at the instance 
of my electors. Similar is the case with the question I am sending. 

I reproduce below some specimens of his questions to indi¬ 
cate the pressure of the public upon him: 

1. Will the Government be pleased to state how many Indians and 
Non-Indians put up at the Government House, both at Poona and 
Bombay, during the period covered by 1st April 1923 to 1st February 
1924, and what was the total expenditure incurred on this account? 

2. Will the Government be pleased to state what steps they have taken 
or propose to take to Indianise the public services in the Presidency? 

Among his resolutions were: 

1. Recommending to the Government to withdraw from all participation 
in the EImpire Exhibition to be held in London. 

2. Relating to the Government buying all materials, articles and com¬ 
modities required by Government for their several Departments, only 
from Indian made articles, and in case such articles were not obtainable, 
from those produced in any country not forming a part of the British 
Empire, should be henceforth purchased. 

3. Recommending to the Government that all necessary steps be 
immediately taken to make Local Self-Government in the Presidency 
wholly and completely autonomous. 

4. Recommending to the Government that steps be taken for the 
immediate extension of the system of trial by Jury to all parts of the 
Presidency. 

There were a few other resolutions dealing with prison 
reform; and the last one recommended that the birth date 
of Shri Shivaji Maharaj be observed as a Bank Holiday from 
this year and a sum of rupees one lakh be spent on the erection 
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of two Chatris (Memorials)—one at Shivneri (the birth place 
of Shivaji), and another at Raigad ‘(his Capital hill-fort) in 
memory of Shri Shivaji Maharaj. 

I am giving these details to indicate how Bhopatkar, one of 
the strongest adherents of the conservative policy of the 
Swarajists, had to yield to the pressure of public opinion 
including that of his voters. 

Similar resolutions and questions came from other strong 
adherents of the conservative Swaraj programme. For in¬ 
stance: 

l..Wamanrao Mukadam of the Panchmahals. 

2. V. R. Kothari, though not a member of the Party, desired 
to make use of the Swarajists pressure in the Council. He 
sent resolutions relating to Swadeshi and National education. 

3. From Gujerat came Swami Narayan, a stauch Congress¬ 
man and Swarajist. Being an educationist, he sent resolutions 
relating to the grievances of Primary teachers. 

4. A similar request came from the Chairman of the Primary 
Teachers’ Association of Narayangaon in the Poona District, 
relating to the enforcement of what was then called the Sathe- 
Paranjpye Scheme which was intended to raise the status and 
emoluments of Primary teachers and which Government had 
delayed implementing. 

5. A similar request came from the voters in the Panch¬ 
mahals District of Gujerat. 

6. To my surprise I received one letter from Khurshed 
Nariman of Bombay, one of the strongest obstructionists in 
the Swaraj Party. His letter gave sufficient indication that 
he was conscious that his proposal involved a departure from 
the original programme of the Party. 

“I do not think,” he wrote to me, ‘‘that there could by any 
objection to any of these questions or resolutions from our 
Party point of view, and I shall thank you to let me have 
your approval at your earliest convenience.” The naivety of 
this observation was amusing. The resolution which he sent 
related to the avoidance of the proposed British Empire 
Exhibition and the purchase of indigenous goods. The ques¬ 
tions which he tabled related to the scandals of the Bombay 
Development Directorate, in which matter he eventually 
became an authority and figured prominently in litigation 
relating to the misdeeds of that Department. This will be 
mentioned in the latter chanters of this narrative. 
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7. In Gujerat, two prominent members of the Party~ 
Dr. Mehta and Dr. M. K. Dixit of Surat also sent resolutions 
relating to their Department. For instance, (a) that all 
prisoners should have the benefit of medical attendance from 
their own medical men, and (b) about the peculiar conditions 
in Surat arising from the operation of the Primary Education 
Act and the unfair divisions of the Surat District made by 
Government under the Cotton Transport Act. 

8. Strongly enough even outsiders desired to ventilate their 
grievances through the Swarajist members. For instance, a 
Muslim member of the Legislative Coimcil Haji Abdulla 
Haroon, of Poona, who had entered the Council on the Muslim 
communal ticket, suggested a resolution relating to the release 
of Hazrat Mohani and the stopping of the policy of continuous 
repression in Sind. 

These few instances, out of many, would indicate the force 
of the observation made above that when the Swarajist 
members were actually placed in a position to face the Legisla¬ 
tive Council, the pressure of voters and of public opinion 
proved supreme over the programme evolved on a priori 
• grounds in the privacy of our party meetings. In fact we could 
not resist the wishes of voters who had helped to put us 
into the Councils to ventilate their grievances—sometimes 
petty e.g. the spread of liquor shops in the villages of their 
Taluka. Thus a gradual change took place and it ultimately 
became a part of the accredited programme of the Swaraj 
Party to make use of our opportunities in the Councils to 
promote the interest of the voters and of the country in general. 
It was surprising how silently and rapidly this change came 
over not only in Bombay but also in other provinces, and even 
in New Delhi. 

In the meanwhile the Press was full of suggestions regarding 
my leadership, and I shall quote from one letter, of a Swarajist 
of Baroda, a brief extract referring to my leadership in 
appreciative terms: 

Jayakar is a declared member of the Bombay Branch of the Swaraj 
Party and is as loyal to that Party as the staunchest Swarajist. Although 
he has neither written any book as yet, nor has he entered the political 
field as the leader of his Party, none can doubt his steadiness, his strong 
will, his accessibility, his sound judgment, his unswerving love for the 
coimtry and his clear head. He is also a great orator, a man of great 
sacrifice. He, therefore, deserves to be the leader of his party. 
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This will indicate the large goodwill amongst my voters 
with which I entered on my duties as the leader of the Party, 

On 12 January occurred an incident which convulsed the 
country to its foundations viz. Gandhi’s operation for appendi¬ 
citis in the Poona Sassoon Hospital. There was a public 
complaint that the news of this occurrence had been kept 
from the public unduly long. 

In its issue of 17 January, the Bombay Chronicle gave full 
publicity to this public complaint. It related to the “compla- 
cent” attitude of the jail authorities and the Government of 
Bombay. As the Navajivan pro-Gandhi organ of Gujerat 
stated: 

For a time the Mahatma’s wife and Sons were kept in ignorance of 
the real state of the Mahatma’s health. Only a day before the Mahatma 
was removed to the Sassoon Hospital, his son Eamdas Gandhi was 
informed by the Jail Superintendent: “Your father suffering from 
ordinary fever. No cause for anxiety. You can see him when you 
like,” ... the very next day the Mahatma was removed to the Sassoon 
Hospital on the authority of the Civil Surgeon, disregarding all the 
formalities of the Government red tape. From what Col. Maddock (who 
later performed the operation) told me during my interview with him, 
it was quite clear that the Jail Authorities had not realized the serious- 
ness of Mahatma Gandhi’s illness, until Col. Maddock took the step, 
almost unprecedented in the annals of British Rule in India—of removing 
a prisoner to the Hospital on his own responsibility and deciding upon 
an immediate operation. It was only after the Mahatma had actually 
been removed to the Hospital that the Jail Superintendent informed 
Ramdas to that effect. IVhat is pertinent in this connection is that the 
Jail Authorities and our good friend, the Director of Information, had 
tried until the last moment to lull the public into the belief that there 
was nothing serious in the matter relating to the Mahatma’s health and 
that his complaint was of an ordinary nature... From the point of view 
of the people of India, who revere Mahatma Gandhi, there has been 
unduly gross negligence on the part of the authorities in this matter 
and a searching enquiry seems necessary. It is possible that the Govern¬ 
ment of Bombay might have been misled by their Jail Medical Authorities 
in respect of the Mahatma’s condition, but one fails to see why, if the 
Government of Sir George Lloyd had sufficiently realized their responsi¬ 
bility, they should have remained impervious to all criticism and in the 
face of a persistent demand for unofficial medical examination of the 
Mahatma they should have denied the opportxmity to his relatives of 
ascertaining the real condition relating to his health. 


Details of this illness of Gandhi have been lovingly described 
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in some Congress histories and I am selecting from one of 
them the following extract vividly depicting the public anxiety 
relating to the operation: 

The one hour of anxiety was a “sacred experience” to Gandhi. In 
the night of January 12, at 10, he was put on the operation table. The 
lights failed, when the Surgeon used an electric torch which fused half¬ 
way through the operation. It took one hour for the resourceful Surgeon 
to negotiate the dangerous situation. 

Col. Haddock (who performed the surgical operation) 
wrote: 

Whilst in hospital Gandhi endeared himself to all those who came 
into contact with him, on accoimt of his unfailing courtesy and patience, 
his wonderful cheerfulness, thoughtfulness for others and complete for¬ 
getfulness of himself. 

Mahadeo Desai, Gandhi^s son-like Secretary, giving a picture 
of those anxious days, wrote in Young India on 29 January: 

I have had the privilege, as unmerited, probably, as the one I had two 
years ago, of being with him these 10 days, though not the privilege of 
serving him. That privilege is being entirely monopolised by the Hospital 
Nurses. One of them is an English woman of long experience. Gandhi 
cannot help smiling as she quietly approaches him and talks about 
various topics. One day the nurse told me—“My friends were chaffing 
me for getting fond of Mr. Gandhi. I told them, they would do the 
same if they had the privilege of serving him. The surgeon^s love for 
him is as undisguised as the nurses. The Civil Surgeon has had letters 
and telegrams pouring on him to congratulate him for the way in which 
he was serving Mahatmaji, and it is not without a blush that he says, 
“How am I to reply to all of them Shall I do it through the Press?” 

While he was lying in this condition of convalescent state, 
the public anxiety and demand for his immediate release was 
rapidly growing. Among other publicists, I myself issued a 
statement to the Press on 17 January from which I reproduce 
a brief extract: 

I believe the recent circumstances present to the Government a very 
suitable opportunity for releasing Mahatma Gandhi. The pathetic cir¬ 
cumstances connected with his serious illness have largely contributed 
to produce in the country a feeling of deep sorrow and anxiety. These 
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have drawn together men of conflicting poUtical views into a common 
feeling of respect and admiration for the saintly Indian. I am sure 
many Englishmen share this feeling. Mahatmaji’s appreciative references 
to the care and tenderness bestowed on him by the European doctors 
and the chivalrous ways in which these medical men have responded 
to his spirit have revealed Mahatmaji in a new light, unknown perhaps 
to most of his non-Indian opponents. He has been placed, perhaps for 
the first time for such people in a perfectly human setting, devoid of 
political prejudices or racial bias. Gandhi the man, if not the super man 
—is now before them. Suffering hushes down all controversies. These 
are more or less ephemeral. His patient and cheerful suffering survives 
them all. Government would do well to release him at such a time. 
The act will be very politic and statesmanlike—^the more so because it 
will be, from the point of view of a jealous Government, free from all 
adverse political implications, which his release would otherwise raise. 

In Bombay, public sentiment grew so intense and widespread 
that on 19 January, a public meeting was held urging immedi¬ 
ate release by Grovernment taking advance of the unique 
opportunity- Men from all parties, irrespective of political 
differences, joined to make this meeting expressive of public 
sentiments all round. I presided at this mass meeting at 
Chowpatty and I reproduce here a short extract of the speech 
I delivered on the occasion, which reflected, as faithfully as 
possible, the sentiments of the people, who had all gathered 
on that occasion on the same platform. I said: 

We have met here this evening primarily to send up our united 
prayers for the speedy recovery of Mahatma Gandhi. His illness has 
survived the crisis and he is now reported to be on a fair way to 
recovery. As Hindus, Muslims, Parsis, Christians, Jews etc. we are all 
trained to believe in the efficacy of prayer and in the possibility that 
the united wishes of a people find a hearing at that unknown place 
where such wishes are registered before a Merciful Providence. I am 
sure that the songs intended to be sung today will be appropriate to the 
occasion and will truly represent the wave of deep sorrow which has 
overspread the country and also its anxiety for the speedy recovery of 
the Great Leader. The Mahatma has been away from us only for a 
couple of years and yet the time seems so long as if it was a generation. 
Meanwhile, changes have taken place in the political atmosphere most 
momentous in their character. The Congress has once more become 
united and the Mahatmaji^s illness however sad and sorrowful it might 
have been while it lasted, has brought about the good result, as it has 
revealed to Indians and Englishmen alike, the wonderful personality of 
the man and the nobility and saintliness of his character. Great as he 
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is ds a political Leader, he had been revealed as infinitely greater as a 
man, and today the whole country is wrapped in admiration of 
human achievements. In such an atmosphere, it is natural that 
political controversies should be, for the moment, hushed and that 
parties should unite in demanding his instant release. 

We want the Mahatma back amongst us, not so much for his sake as 
for our own. We are confident that he will receive from the authorities 
of the Sassoon Hospital, to whom we tender our thanks for their splendid 
work, all the attention and care which his case requires, but we are 
entitled further to hope that Mahatma’s countr 3 ntnen will have the 
supreme satisfaction of seeing his convalescence grow into perfect health 
under the tender watchfulness of his family and friends. Today is the 
supreme need of setting him free. His freedom at this moment will mean 
the setting free of forces that will not only assuage public feeling but 
instantly work for a better imderstanding between the several races and 
communities inhabiting this vast country, the need for which has become 
so obvious during the last few weeks. He alone understands the secret 
of carrying on political controversies in an atmosphere of perfect peace 
and goodwill and, if any day, the settlement of all the outstanding 
questions between the people and the Government is to be reached 
peacefully and with tranquillity, with mutual forbearance and considera¬ 
tion, the primary condition is that the Mahatma should be free to move 
about and exert himself in his inimitable way. It is in this spirit we 
hope for his release. 

Noft content with holding public meetings, several of us 
took the opportunity to meet Gandhi in jail. The enthusiasm 
amongst public men is well-described by Mahadeo Desai^s 
writing in Young India on 29 January: 

The picture will be incomplete if I do not say a word about the illus¬ 
trious leaders who are now flocking to Poona to see their leader. They 
did not come until now, as they knew it would not be well to disturb 
him. A man like Mr. Jayakar says; *T will now come, but will only 
have his Darshan from a distance, and Jawaharlal assures Deodas that 
he would come last of all.” 

Other leaders came, among whom were Pandit Motilal 
and Lajpatrai who vented their feelings in suppressed tears. 
Gandhi progressed well through his convalescence and as a 
result of this public desire expressed from hundred platforms 
in the country, Gandhi was ultimately released on 5 February. 
The commimiqu^ issued by the Government of Bombay on 
this occasion was as follows: 
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The Government of Bombay have received medical advice that 
Mr. Gandhi should be removed to sea-side for a prolonged period of 
convalescence, not less than six months in any event. In these circum¬ 
stances Government have decided, with the concurrence of the Govern¬ 
ment of India, to remit unconditionally the unexpired period of his 
sentences. Orders will be issued immediately for his release. 

It was at the Sassoon Hospital, on the morning of 5 February, 
while Gandhi and Andrews were talking, that Col. Maddock 
came in and announced to Gandhi the news of his release. 
The Colonel then read out to Gandhi the words of the official 
message and said that it had come to him on the previous 
night by a special messenger. He had taken, the earliest 
opportunity of coming to him as he wished to be the first man 
to break the news that Gandhi was now free. 

During his convalescence the first message from him was 
included in a letter addressed to the President of the Congress 
as follows: 

I send you, as President of the Congress, a few words which I know 
our countrymen expect from me on my sudden release. I am sorry that 
the Government have prematurely released me on account of my illness. 
Such a release can bring me no joy, for I hold that the illness of a 
prisoner affords no ground for his release. I would be guilty of ungrate¬ 
fulness if 1 did not tell you, and through you the whole public, that 
both the Jail and the Hospital authorities have given all attention during 
my illness. Col. Maddock and his staff have treated me with the utmost 
attention and kindness. I may not omit the Nurses who have surrounded 
me with sisterly care. Though it is now open to me to leave this 
Hospital, knowing that I can get no better treatment anywhere else, 
with Col. Maddock’s kind permission, I have decided to remain under 
his care till the wound is healed and no further medical treatment is 
necessary. 

The events which followed this happy incident have been 
recorded in the following entries in my diary: 

21st January: Meeting with Lajpatrai, Natarajan, Tairsee, Prakasham 
at my house. Resolved to call a meeting of Hindu leaders at Delhi 
on the 4th of February. 

25th January: Saw Gandhi at Poona. Physically weak but cheerful. 
26th January: Motilal Nehru in Bombay. Met him and had a long talk 
about Delhi meeting. 

27th January: Conference with Prakasham and other leaders. 

28th January: Treatment about the eye continued from day to day by 

13 
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Dr. Banaji making injections into the eye from time to time. 

29th January: Dined at Ratansi Dharamsi’s house with Major Graham 

Pole, a member of the British Labour Party. 

I shall have, in later pages, to refer to my contact with 
Major Graham Pole at this time and its consequences upon 
the situation in the country. My visit to Delhi soon followed. 

At Delhi we considered the necessity of placing before the 
country, through Motilal Nehru in the Legislative Assembly^ 
a demand for an early solution of the political question. We 
left to Motilal to consider the detailed way in which this 
demand could be voiced in an authoritative manner. Public 
mind was gradually concentrating upon the demand for 
Dominion Status and it may be mentioned briefly, in this 
connection, that as early as March 1922, I had met with the aid 
of some friends prepared a scheme of Dominion Status and 
had sent it to the then Governor of Bombay, Sir Leslie Wilson, 
for his consideration and presentation if possible to the autho¬ 
rities in Delhi and in England. It is unnecessary here to give 
details of my scheme except to state that it related, inter alia, 
to provisions relating to the Indian Parliament, Dominion 
Preparations Commission, Responsible Government in the 
Provinces, Provincial Preparations Commission, changes in the 
Central and Provincial Governments, relations with Indian 
States, inter-Dominion and foreign relations, future relations 
with the United Kingdom, the need for immediate change of 
status, and similar other matters. In fact, I took great care 
to prepare this scheme and made it as clear and explicit as 
possible. Since the above was written, several friends pressed 
me to lay before the public the entire scheme, as they urged 
it was one of the earliest attempts of India to formulate their 
notions about Dominion Status. The scheme was sent to the 
Governor of the Province, Sir Leslie Wilson, whom I had 
grown to know well as the leader of the opposition in the 
Bombay Legislative Council. I had hoped that through him 
it would be forwarded to the authorities at Delhi and England 
and I have reason to believe that this was done. 

In the meantime and consequent on this general desire 
Motilal Nehru tabled in the Legislative Assembly at Delhi on 
8 February, a proposal for calling a Round Table Con¬ 
ference. In fact, it was an amendment to a similar resolution 
moved by another member, Diwan Bahadur Rangachariar. 
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Motilars amendment was as follows: 

This Assembly recommends to the Governor-General in Council to 
take steps to have the Government of India Act revised with a view to 
establish full Responsible Government in India and for the said purpose; 

(a) to summon, at an early date, a representative Round Table Con- 
ference to recommend with due regard to the protection of the 
rights and interests of important minorities, a scheme of a Con¬ 
stitution for India, and; 

(b) after dissolving the Central Legislature, to place the said scheme 
before a newly elected Indian Legislature for its approval and 
to submit the same to the British Parliament to be embodied in 
a Statute. 

In the light of subsequent events which led Motilal and 
other Congressmen to absent themselves from the Indian 
Round Table Conference of 1930, it is important to know that, 
at this date, Motilal and other Congress leaders were not only 
willing but anxious to have a Round Table Conference and I 
could not avoid the persistent feeling at all stages of the later 
Round Table Conference of 1930, that if Government had 
accepted this proposal of Motilal in February 1924, things 
would have taken a different shape. But Government did not 
respond to this demand, justifying Gokhale’s perpetual gibe 
that, on every portal of the Government of India, is written 
in large letters the words “Too late”. This side of the incident 
being comparatively unknown to the public, especially the 
fact that the idea of a Round Table Conference emanated 
initially from a Congress leader of Motilal Nehru’s eminence, 
I have thought it necessary to state, in this narrative a few 
facts which I feel certain, will be found interesting in the light 
of the Congress leaders’ later rejection of the Round Table 
Conference of 1930. 

Tlie speech, which Pandit Motilal made in moving his amend¬ 
ment, will reveal his anxiety to have such a Round Table 
Conference in 1924 and I am reproducing a few extracts from 
that speech: 

There is a deep-seated desire for Swaraj in the country. I do not 
think anyone will doubt or deny that that desire proceeds from the 
natural cravings of the human heart for freedom. That being so, I say 
the first and the last requisite for full Responsible Government is 
completely established. According to all modem conceptions, what you 
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have to look to is a genuine desire proceeding from the natural instinct, 
to which I have referred and the determination to attain that desire. 
That is all that entitles a nation, that is all that has ever entitled a 
nation, to complete self-Gk)vernment and complete responsibility. 

The Hon’ble Home Member has made a very strong case or atleast 
has attempted to do so against my proposition. Now Sir, what is the 
chief plank in his argument, and what is the great argument that has 
always been employed against any further advance in political rights 
to be given to Indians? It is said that those who desire any further 
advance are precluded by the Government of India Act itself from making 
tlie demand, because the Preamble of that Act sets out in clear words 
that Responsible Government will only be granted by successive stages 
and that Parliament shall be the sole judge of the manner and measure 
of each advance, or words to that effect. Now, Sir, our answer, straight 
and clear, as unequivocal as the Preamble, is that that Preamble is bad, 
tlie whole law, the whole Act is as bad as could possibly have been, 
devised to postpone, to stifle and to suppress the natural desire which 
I have already mentioned. That is what we say and we are perfectly 
entitled to say so. We feel that we must say so. What answer is it 
that the Act provides so and so, y/hen the one reason why we do not 
want it is precisely because it provides so and so. Sir, it is arguing in 
a circle.... 

I may tell you at once that, so far as my Party is concerned, it will 
accept a Roimd Table Conference, or Committee, or whatever other name 
you may give it, but the scope of that Committee or that Conference 
must not be limited. It must go into the whole matter. It must have 
the right to recommend whatever it considers proper. After all, it has 
no statutory powers, it is not a thing which can bind all parties for all 
time to come. It can only make recommendations and upon those 
recommendations, we ask the necessary steps to be taken to give them 
the sanction of law. 

The fact is, Sir, that my amendment has been considerably toned 
down to meet the wishes of friends who are not Swarajists in this 
Assembly. It seemed to me that there would be no possible objection 
taken to it from the Government side, but, when we find that even 
such a mild and modest request as this, simply asking for a conference 
to go into the whole matter to find out for itself what has to be done 
and what has not to be done, is to be subjected to conditions, then I 
really do not know -what Resolution would have been mild enough for 
the Government Benches to accept. However that may be, it is my duty 
to make my position as perfectly clear as the Hon*ble the Home Member 
has made his. What we are asking for is not intended to cover some¬ 
thing by way of a threat as has been believed in certain quarters and 
as has been hinted at by the Home Member. We are putting before 
the Government an honest and fair demand. This is not the demand only 
of the Swarajists but also of a very large number of the elected members 
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of this Hoxise, as the House will know by and by when other Hon’blo 
members rise in their places to support it. 

We have come here to do something which we have not been doing 
so far. I think it will mightily please my friends of the Congress who 
are known by the name of “No-changers” to hear what I am about to 
say—but I do not mind it. I have never concealed it, Sir, we have 
come here to offer our co-operation, Non-co-operators as we are, if you 
will care to co-operate with us that is why we are here. If you agree 
to have it, we are your men; if you do not, we shall, like men, stand 
upon our rights and continue to be Non-co-operators. 

This last sentiment of the eminent leader of the Congress 
Legislative Party, as will be shown later, was fastened upon 
by some Swarajists as indicating the doctrine of “Responsive 
Co-operation” suggested in his statement that “to the extent 
that Government value our co-operation we are ready to give 
it and to that extent we are your men.” Many felt later that, 
in expressing this sentiment, the leader of the Congress Legis¬ 
lative Party went beyond what he probably intended and, later, 
when a division arose between Swarajists accepting office and 
others declaiming it, this sentence was used as indicating that 
Motilal always intended to be responsive to the gesture of 
Government. In other words that his co-operation was guided 
by the response the Government made. It was stated later 
that it was only a paraphrase of the doctrine of “Responsive 
Co-operation”, reference to which has been made in the pre¬ 
vious part of these Memoirs. This view had a great effect on 
us in the Bombay Legislative Council where, as already stated, 
member after member had expressed a desire to depart from 
the original strict programme of the Swarajists of wholesale 
obstruction “sitting with folded hands and doing nothing”. 

Later, on 18 February, we Swarajists went into the Legisla¬ 
tive Council for the first time, a strong band of determined 
men. My diary entry of that date says: 

Bombay Legislative Council Session opened, Governor’s speech common 
place. I sat at the top of the Opposition Benches as the accepted 
opposition leader. We acquitted ourselves well. 

I may here, without any offence, record an incident which 
happened on our first entry into the Council. 

We attended the Session of the Bombay Legislative Council. 
We entered a strong well-knit party of Swarajists and Inde- 
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pendent members. As Swarajists, we were all clothed cap- 
a-pie in thick white Khaddar and, in that dress we looked 
formidably aggressive, in striking contrast with our predeces¬ 
sors in the Council—a nice looking, pleasant, well-dressed 
group, polite and condescending. I sat at the head of the 
Opposition Benches as the Official Leader of Opposition. The 
“Leader of the House’^ was a senior British civilian, who had 
been on the Bench of the High Court of Bombay before he 
was promoted, according to the conventions then observed, to 
be a member of the Executive Council. As a Judge of the 
High Court, he was known for his subdued discourtesy—often 
amounting almost to offensive behaviour. The last case I did 
before him as a Judge related to the fate of a political worker, 
a Vakil from Belgaum, who, by his political activities, had 
made himself obnoxious to the Collector of the District. Taking 
advantage of a few speeches the Vakil had made, with greater 
enthusiasm than wisdom, the Collector hauled him up under 
a notorious enactment, often misused in those times, by which 
power was given to the High Court to judge the behaviour 
of and accord appropriate punishment to any legal practitioner 
found guilty under the provisions of the Act. 

The proceedings were generally initiated in the mofussil 
Court and reached the High Court later at the stage of appeal, 
for which, in this case, I had been engaged for the defence. 
I was instructed by a senior pleader of considerable experience 
and independence and we both came to the conclusion that 
the Act was being wrongly applied to the pleader’s case, 
more out of vindictive spite than for enforcing law and 
justice- We were, therefore, anxious to get our client out of 
the trouble and decided to fight the case as toughly as we 
could. My defence lasted for full three days, during which 
time the Judge vented his ire against the pleader, on me as 
his Counsel. Retort was undesirable, for I had to keep the 
Judge in good temper by restraining mine. Ultimately, after 
three days hard fight, during which my nerves were severely 
tried, I succeeded in obtaining an acquittal. After this, the 
Judge was promoted in due course to the Executive Council 
and became the “Leader of the Legislative House”. I, on my 
part, became the Leader of the Opposition. 

As I sat in my seat as the head of the Opposition Benches, 
he approached me before the proceedings began and said, “I 
think we have met before.” I said, “Yes”. “What do you 
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think it will be like here in the Council? Will it come to 
blows and your Party throwing inkstands at our heads?” 1 
parried the question, but when he repeated it the third time, 

I came out neatly with the reply, ‘1 do not know what it 
will be like in the Council. That depends upon how you 
behave. But I can say one thing that it will not be like the 
last case in the High Court which I did before you, where 
all the power to be discourteous and offensive was on your 
side. If you behave well, we shall reciprocate your good 
manners. But, be sure, that in my group, there are men, 
hardened in public life in the gift of vituperative attacks, which 
Government Benches can hardly expect to emulate.” This 
apparently had a great effect on him, for, during the long time 
I spent in that Council I had hardly any occasion to pour the 
vials of our vituperation over any departure from good 
manners by him or the group he led. On the contrary, when 
any contentious measure was on the anvil, for instance, the 
Children’s Protection Act, he would most politely meet me in 
the morning in my rooms in the Poona Hotel and we would 
spend a useful hour in arriving at an arrangement acceptable 
to the popular element in the Council. Eventually on my 
ceasing to be a member of that Council we parted as mutually 
appreciative friends. 

While working in the Council as the Leader of the Opposi¬ 
tion, I did not cease to employ my leisure in literary pursuits. 
Accordingly I found, about the second week of February, an 
opportunity of giving a permanent form to my admiration 
for the teachings of the Purva Meemamsa, a system of philo¬ 
sophy, perhaps not as popularly known as Uttar Meemamsa or 
Vedanta. But forming its earlier counterpart, it was a most 
interesting branch of study, revealing the early evolution of 
philosophical thought of India which in those days had gathered 
round the performance of Yadnyas and similar rituals, 
especially in the days when the need of fortifying Hinduism 
from the attacks of rival schools of thought was regarded as 
imperative. I had devoted a few years to the study of this 
philosophy, apart from the fact that I had offered it at the 
Masters Degree Examination as my special subject of studies. 
With the aid of an expert Shastri, called ICinjavadekar, we 
succeeded in founding at Poona a School of Meemamsa Philo¬ 
sophy under the auspices of the Shikshan Prasarak Mandali, an 
educational body which owned a college, with a Mathematics 
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scholar, N. M. Shah, as Principal. Shah rendered great help. 
I made my views in this matter known to him through several 
letters one of which I shall quote in brief extract. 

Bomhayf 

13th February, 1924 


My dear Principal Shah, 

The purpose of my writing this letter to you is to put before you 
the claims of the Meemamsa School of Philosophy which you are main¬ 
taining in an elementary form at the present moment in your College. 
I know something of the subject having offered it as my special subject 
at the M. A. Examination and I can say that it is a very desirable 
subject for the study of such people as wish to know something of the 
early history of Indian philosophy. Please vote enough funds to let 
the Institution go on, for, I am sure there is nothing in our ancient 
learning, which deserves revival so much as Purva Meemamsa^ It is 
a subject very much neglected at the present moment with obvious 
loss to Indian scholarship and your College will be doing a very great 
service, if it devotes a part of its time, energy and resources to the 
maintenance of the Institution at the present moment. If 1 could be 
present at yoiir meting, I would certainly do my best to put forward 
my views, but in my absence, I trust you will do all that is necessary 
to recommend this course of study to your colleagues on the Council. 
I know that your College stands for all that is good in ancient learning 
and hence this request. 

With kind regards, 

Yours sincerely, 

M. R. Jayakar 

The Meemamsa School flourished at Poona for many years 
during Shastri Kinjavadekar’s time. Lectures were delivered 
time after time by expert scholars, including a few foreign 
savants who visited the Institution for study. One American 
scholar, for instance, stayed there for two years, living from 
day to day in Indian style and, at the end of his stay produced 
an authoritative translation of a basic treatise on Purva 
Meemamsa. Busy as I was in Bombay, I paid visits to the 
Institution frequently and through the munificence of Indian 
Princes, my friends or clients at the time, I obtained good 
support for this Institution, especially from the then Maharaja 
of Bikaner who gave a magnificent donation to this Institution. 
I can recall an address I delivered there on the teachings of 
Purva Meemamsa. After the Shastri’s death, however. 
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unfortunately, enthusiasm for the studies waned but not before 
the Institution had produced a ripe scholar Pusalkar, who has 
contributed, by his writings and speeches, to lift the veil which 
had shrouded this branch of philosophy. 

Consequent on the release of Gandhi, love and respect for 
him increased by tremendous bounds and a Maharashtrian 
scholar brought out a life of Gandhi and the publishers 
requested me to write a short Foreword. As it contained a 
feature of Gandhi’s life which did not generally attract public 
attention, I made it the basis of my Foreword. I wrote: 

This biography of Gandhi differs from many other lives of his, in so 
far as it seeks to give his correct picture not as a human miracle, 
but as indicating the stages of his gradual evolution through infancy, 
adolescence and middle age, each marked by the prevalence of distinct 
causes, contributing to produce in the end his sweet personality and 
gentle truthfulness. Many of Mahatma*s admirers—and some of his 
critics also—^have summed up the substance of his life on a somewhat 
abbreviated description as the “Flower of Indian Culture”. Such an 
epithet, whatever high praise it may import, is yet an elusive description. 
The need is, therefore, greater in these days of a correct appreciation 
of his life, in a critical and analytical spirit, divorced from undue hero 
worship, tracing to their origin the important features of his life—his 
tenderness mixed with steadfastness, liberalism undivorced from the 
true instinct of conservatism, truthfulness attended with sagacity and 
tact, toleration coupled with rigorous self-discipline. These are some 
of the complexities which make the Mahatma such an adorable figure— 
so differently judged by different men in different walks of life. Perhaps 
it has been the fate of few characters in this world to be so admired 
and to be so abused. All this complex diversity of features must have 
a cause and origin, unless one accepts the theory of nature perpetrating 
human miracles. Mr. Virkar’s life does this service. It endeavours to 
reveal what the author conceives to be his heroes greatness and he 
takes the trouble to dig into his hero’s early life with the view of tracing 
historically the sources or foundations of his virtues, either in his 
ancestry, or environment. The effort has succeeded well, and, as one 
rises from the perusal of this book, one’s admiration for Gandhi increases 
in due proportion with one’s knowledge of the definite incidents in his 
life which have contributed to bring so much charm and nobility into 
this patriot’s life. The book should have the effect of spreading amongst 
Marathi readers a correct knowledge and appreciation of the main 
incidents in Gandhi’s life. When a great man ceases to be regarded as 
a miracle, it is a great gain to common mortals. As a miracle, he is 
outside the range of human endeavour and human emulation. When 
he descends to the level of a mortal—^the finished success of daily 
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endeavours—he supplies a pattern of conduct and achievement for the 
adoption of ordinary men. Judged by this test, this biography is a 
valuable contribution and should prove a welcome addition to Marathi 
biographies. 

On the very next day of our entry into the Bombay Legisla¬ 
tive Council on 19 February, a resolution was moved by 
R. G. Pradhan, member for Nasik, offering the congratulations 
of the Council to Ramsay MacDonald upon his appointment 
to the highest office namely, as Prime Minister of England and 
upon the accession for the first time of the Labour Party to 
office. Upon the latter event there was great rejoicing and 
expectation in India, which, however, lost sight of the import¬ 
ant fact that, though in office, the Labour Party was not 
sufficiently strong to exercise power over the destinies of India. 
Pradhan’s speech was couched in hyperbolic praise of the 
Labour Party and in fond and fervid expectations of India 
obtaining political advance under the Labour Government. As 
Leader of the Opposition, I waited until other speeches were 
over and took the opportunity of placing before the Council, 
^the well-considered opinion of my Party. I said: 

I 

, I am expressing the considered sentiments of the Swaraj Party repre¬ 
senting its attitude on the Resolution and we are agreed that we should 
associate ourselves with it as a matter of purely International courtesy, 
without committing ourselves to any hopes, expectations or wishes. 
Speaking as an Indian, I say that it is absolutely un-Indian to express 
congratulations in the hope of benefits to come and in that spirit we 
the Swarajists in this Council associate ourselves with the sentiments 
expressed in the Legislative Assembly at Delhi. I think, however, that 
it is my duty to point out that I do not associate myself with the 
somewhat hyperbolic expectations which the Hon’ble mover of this 
Resolution indulged in as regards what the Labour Party was expected 
to do. I do not believe, and the Party to which I have the honour to 
belong does not believe, that the Labour Party is going to usher in 
a millennium in politics. We do not believe that the Labour Party 
is likely to give us anything that will satisfy the expectations of the 
country, because we all realise that, although in office, they are not in 
power and their first effort will be to keep their head above water. 
For this reason we do not expect them to be able to do very much 
and our congratulations, therefore, are not coupled with that expectation 
but purely proceed as an act of courtesy extended to one who haa 
made pious declarations in the past about India and is endeavouring to 
adhere to them. In that spirit of courtesy I have great pleasure in 
associating my Party. 
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On the very next day, 21 February, my Party had to face 
the Budget. We were all new to such matters, none of us 
having been previously a member of the Legislative Council. 
Consequently, in our meetings we decided to study the Budget 
very carefully, deriving help from some friends in Bombay 
who were better acquainted with such estimates than we were 
at that time. In a spirit of humility we all sought their advice 
and guidance with the result that we were able to present 
during the debate on the Budget, what I was told afterwards 
some constructive and well-thought out criticisms upon the 
provisions of the estimate. As Leader of the Opposition, 1 had 
to take my part in the debate at an early stage. I may say 
here for the information of my readers that I am reproducing, 
in this narrative, extracts of only a few of my Legislative 
speeches, which, at the time of their delivery, had either a 
wide national significance relating to the conduct of adminis¬ 
tration, or in which I propounded general principles of policy 
of perennial importance, not devoid of significance even in the 
present constitutional set up. Perhaps, at some future date, it 
may be possible to publish separately all my important 
speeches, but until that happened, it would be right, I thought, 
to let my readers have glimpses of my Legislative activities 
towards the attainment of freedom both at Bombay and at a 
later date, at New Delhi. 

The speech I made on the Budget was as follows: 

I come to this Council from the freshness of public life, that freshness 
in which we move, examining public questions on the basis of first 
principles, without undue regard to the conventions of the Government. 
If, in the course of my comments Hon’ble members find that I present 
some points of view which appear to them extraordinarily novel, my 
excuse is that I have the advantage of not having yet been attuned to 
the pre-suppositions or accepted conventions of the Government whose 
critics we propose to be. I have read the Budget very carefully and 
I tell you Sir, frankly that I rose from its perusal with absolute despair. 
I rose with the feeling that after all these criticisms—all this torrent of 
•oratory which we have heard so far may be absolutely impotent to effect 
the slightest change in the most important aspects of the Budget. Our 
Budget is for 16 crores total expenditure. Out of this—am giving the 
figures roughly—^10 crores alone we are entitled to vote upon. Out of 
these 10 crores, 6 to 7 crores is expenditure on ‘‘Reserved” subjects which 
we can vote upon but without bringing effective changes against the 
wishes of the Government. It is a close preserve of the officials, called 
“Reserved subjects”. Deducting therefore, these 6 crores, we have 
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4 crores, that is only 25 per cent of a total of 16 crores. On this 
small amoimt alone we can constructively build up. The Budget, there¬ 
fore, brings out the outstanding fact that with regard to nearly 75 
per cent of the revenues of the Presidency, it is possible for Government 
to dispose of in any way they like and the people’s representatives can 
only criticise at sufferance. This is the state of affairs called ‘‘Dyarchy” 
—England’s latest gift to India, for its loyalty diming war time. We 
Swarajists, are, therefore, determined that this system should be brought 
to an end as soon as possible. This unsatisfactory state of things must 
speedily give place to another, if we are to progress at all. We claim 
that atleast 75 per cent of the money of this Presidency should be 
subject to the vote of this Council. I am aware that the permanent 
services have a consolidated and permanent charge on the public 
revenues in many civilised countries. I am also aware of the need 
of these services being rendered absolutely secure. No responsible 
member of my Party has ever urged that the services should not get 
a reasonable assurance of pay and prospects suited to the circumstances 
of this country. But consistently with this, it is unnecessary to prolong 
even for a day the system under which 75 per cent of the revenues 
can be disposed of without any control of the people’s representatives. 
His Excellency made clear in his speech to this House that he was 
afraid of our cry of “destruction”. I am not afraid of the word, for 
'in many cases nature’s curative processes require that destruction should 
precede construction, especially in cases where the reform is drastic 
and affects the very foundations of things. The true nature of “Dyarchy” 
was made singularly clear to me the other day by the comments of a 
plain looking citizen. He said he would speak of Dyarchy in the 
language of homely analogy. “Once upon a time,” he said, “a wife and 
husband began to run a house together. The wife said, “We shall build 
up a house. We shall spend a total of Hs. 500 on the household. I keep 
Rs. 400 for myself (Reserved Department) and you take Rs. 100 to 
look after the dozen children we have. You must manage, with the 
hundred rupees to keep the servants and look after the children, their 
schooling, medical relief, sanitation, hygiene, dress and all other matters 
relating to their well-being (transferred department under Dyarchy). 
As for Rs. 400 which I am keeping, I shall use them for my sweet 
scented hair oil, furniture, boots, my beautiful apparel and the pay 
of the trappings of my servants. As for your servants, no doubt you 
will pay them out of the hundred rupees, but they will be imder my 
orders. You dare not touch them. You must not reprimand them or 
speak harshly; if you do, they have got direct access and a right of 
appeal to me, over your orders. This is the arrangement I propose. 
Further you must not complain of this arrangement to outsiders, but 
keep a contented and smiling look, for in law we are one and indi¬ 
visible.” 
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This cannot be said to be an unfair picture of this mischie¬ 
vous system of Dyarchy. 

I then proceeded to mention another cause of my despair, 
the (Back Bay) Development Department which the member 
in charge, Cowasji Jehangir, was referring to earlier on. As 
I listened to his speech I was reminded of the book “Grimm’s 
Fairy Tales” which we, as little children used to read at school. 
What magnificent pictures are drawn there of fairy gardens 
and rivulets, clear skies and green hills. As I listened, the 
picture which the Hon’ble Member drew of the reclaimed 
parts as they would be made me wonder whether we were 
on terra firma or terra incognita. I continued: 

I will not, however, grudge my honourable friend the pleasure 
of a highly strong imagination but we poorer souls must take 
a sordid view of the whole affair. My charge in brief is that these 
schemes are costly and time will prove that this charge is true and 1 
am making a suggestion for the thoughtful consideration of Government 
that these schemes be stopped. In a few years time, the people will 
come by their own. Stop them immediately. If we were a long time 
yet from Self-Government, there was some justification for proceeding 
with these schemes in the name of the people. Whether one agrees 
with the opinion of Mr. Gandhi that Self-Government is coming near, 
or with that of the Government of India that it will still take some 
time, there is no doubt that it is within a measurable distance of time. 
One may agree with the theory of the British Trusteeship of India 
which Government propound in and out of season, but the difficulty 
is that Government will not accept the implications of that theory, an 
important one of which is, as the Honble the Home Member, who has 
experience of a High Court Judge, will vouch that no Trustee is allowed 
to make commitments extending over a long time. The law puts it at 
a maximum period of 21 years. It is of the essence of the Trusteeship 
not to commit the Trust Estate beyond a reasonable time and this is a 
wholesome rule. If the British Government are a Trustee, let them 
accept all the implications of the Trusteeship and we shall be content. 
They cannot have only the benefits of Trusteeship without the burdens. 
I likewise claim that the Government, as at present constituted, cannot 
work these schemes cheaply. Government by their very nature are 
expensive and will remain so as long as it is foreign in spirit and 
personnel. I suggest atleast if Government cannot stop these costly 
schemes, that they should appoint a Committee of this House, which will 
be accountable to this House—not merely an advisory Committee—by 
which every pie will be scrutinised and tenders will be invited in the 
cheapest market, preferably in India. Public opinion will not rest content 
xmtil one of these two things is done. 
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I then criticised the Budget in its details and added that: 

In making their calculation one consideration Government will please 
bear in mind is that ultimately the Budget has to be made a humane 
one. The average man, who toils in the fields and whose represen¬ 
tatives are here in such large numbers does not get at present any 
exemption from taxation on income from land below the minimum of 
Rs. 2,000 per annum. Government's aim must, therefore, be to prepare 
a Budget which will benefit the masses, not on the highest cost of 
living, but on the lowest cost of living. 

On the very next day, 23 February, the Council considered 
the provisions of the Court Fees Act Amendment Bill. It was 
a measure to increase the rates at which Court Fees had 
been levied. The justification of Government was that the 
rates were fully examined and they were necessary in order 
to increase the revenue. The measure was strongly opposed 
by the Swarajists’ Party and even by Independent members. 

I made the following observations on the occasion: 

We are today having its first opportunity of expressing our attitude 
* on fresh taxation, and 1 want the House to express that attitude as 
emphatically as it can, especially those honourable members who repre¬ 
sent the poorer and backward classes whom this Legislation mostly 
will affect. It does not probably concern us in Bombay where this 
Bill has no effect, but the effect of this Bill will be to put permanently 
on the Statute Book an enactment which makes litigation more costly 
in the mofussil. The tendency in Bombay now is to make litigation less 
costly and to bring it within the reach of the bona fide litigant. There 
have been Committees in the High Court to consider the diminution of 
the total cost of litigation. Judged by this test, the present measure 
is a retrograde one, apart from all other defeats. We are told in the 
Statement of Objects and Reasons that the result of the last two years^ 
experience has proved the necessity for the retention of the revised 
scale of fees. The only ground, however, on which the first reading 
is supported is that during the last two years, the enactment had added 
very much to the coffers of the State. No other reason has been 
given... We are told that this taxation has become necessary because 
it will add 18 lakhs of rupees to the revenues. Have Government 
exhausted all other sources of taxation? Within our limited horizon 
there looms very largely the Western India Turf Club. Have Govern¬ 
ment exhausted their efforts to raise their revenue in that direction? 
The policy of the State ought to be to make justice easy and cheap 
for such poor men. Otherwise Nemesis will overtake the State at some 
future stage. I want, therefore, the honourable members carefully to 
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watch throughout our existence here for three years,—if we continue 
so far without dissolution—that not a single farthing of taxation is 
added to the overburdened backs of the poor peasantry who work on 
the countryside. 

The first reading of the Bill was strongly opposed and votes 
being taken the measure was lost. It was a pleasure to see 
that everyone was against the Motion excepting the official 
members and three or four members who usually supported 
the Government. The Times of India of Bombay in those days, 
had always a fling at the Swarajists and especially its leader, 
though later it changed its attitude into one of neutrality if 
not of friendliness. It tried to create dissent between the 
Muslim members and the Swarajists time after time. In 
describing the Muslim members as coquetting with the 
“Perilous idea of an alliance with the Swarajists” regarding 
our attitude of opposition to fresh taxation, its comments were 
significant: 

The real cue to the opposition was given by the remarks of the 
Swarajist leader that he wished his party to show their habitual temper 
to Government against all additional taxation. A display of temper 
is, therefore, to be regarded as of more importance than the careful 
provision of funds. But we think it would be unreasonable to suppose 
that the actions of the Council will always be modelled on the pattern 
of these lamentable sentiments, and that those atleast who are not 
already handed over to the Swarajist Party machine will realize that 
the best chance of promoting the material welfare of their constituents 
lies in reasonable co-operation with the efforts of the Government. 
If they do not, the State of Bombay will become like that of the Central 
Provinces and Bengal. 

Exactly contrary were the editorial comments of the Bombay 
Chronicle of Bombay under the caption, “A Salutary Warning”. 
Referring to my speech the paper observed: 

Mr. Jayakar, leader of the Swaraj Party, expressed the feeling of the 
House in a manner which could leave no doubt in the mind of the 
Government. He said, “This House is having this first opportunity, since 
the present session began, of indicating to this costly Government that 
this House is not at present in a mood to sanction further taxation.” 
“Our justification for being here,” he said, “is that we are able to 
look at public questions from the point of view of the ordinary man 
in the street. By rejecting this Bill, we take advantage of this opportu- 
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nity to convey our protest to the Government against the costly and 
wasteful character of their policy. Few impartial observers of the Local 
Government’s reckless career of extravagance during the past few years 
will deny that a practical warning of this kind was needed. Government 
would do well to understand that the people of this Presidency are in 
no mood to tolerate any further burdens of taxation and if Government 
are really in need of funds, they must consult the people as to the 
best way of raising them.” 

At this critical time, owing to MotilaPs Resolution in the 
Legislative Assembly, demanding a Round Table Conference 
—an official demand made on behalf of the All India Swaraj 
Party and his offer of co-operation with the Government for 
obtaining it, the air was full of expectation that some appro¬ 
priate gesture will be made by the Government on a true 
appreciation of the significance of Motilal’s offer of co-opera¬ 
tion, bold and courageous in the sense that it was a departure 
from the programme of ‘^All round obstruction and sitting with 
folded hands” with which the Swaraj Party had entered the 
Legislature. We were all anxious in Bombay to pursue this 
^ demand and, if possible, to contact Labour opinion in England. 

In the meanwhile, an incident took place in Bombay which 
had far-reaching consequences on our hopes viz. that I 
happened to meet Major Graham Pole, initially at a dinner at 
the lovely residence of Ratansi Dharamsi Morarji and later at 
a couple of public functions. The Major was then in India on 
a private visit—a very friendly factor, a friend of Mrs. Besant 
and an influential member of the Labour Party, which had 
just then come into office in England. 

My contact with him developed, as he felt interested in the 
scheme of Dominion Status which I had outlined. Correspon¬ 
dence took place between us, continued over several months, 
which had important consequences on our attempt to obtain, 
from the Labour Party, an adequate recognition of Indian 
demands. The Labour Party had then come into office after a 
long interval. Some of its prominent members were acquainted 
with the Indian problem and were reputed to have a friendly 
regard for India. I therefore, took advantage of my contact 
with Major Graham Pole, and carried on correspondence, a 
part of which I am reproducing below, commencing with his 
very first letter written on his way back from India. This 
phase of Swarajist activity being comparatively little known, 
the incidents that followed will, perhaps, be found interesting. 
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His first letter was during his voyage back by S. S. Pilsna: 


Nearing Aden, 
5th February 1924 


Dear Mr. Jayakar, 

Most of all I am delighted with the draft scheme of Dominion Status 
for India—a very well thought-out and carefully prepared Memorandum. 
It is certainly the best scheme I have seen yet worked out in India and 
will be of very great service to us. Of course, it is now out of date, 
but the facts and structure are as good now as when it was prepared. 
I only wish that the questions of the Army and Indian States had 
been worked out in greater detail. I want to print this draft scheme 
and give it a wide circulation in the United Kingdom. I assume you 
have no objection. What you have sent me is so good, that, like Oliver 
Twist, I ask for more. If you can go on supplying me with material 
like this for circulation amongst Members of Parliament and for discus¬ 
sion at Trade Union meetings, I think you wiU be doing India a service, 
the extent of which can hardly be estimated. My only limitation will 
be finance. 

Will you keep yourself in touch with me regularly? And will you 
send me some literature as will help our work? We have a wonderful 
chance now to help India. Do let us concentrate and use it, and do 
not let this opportunity slip, perhaps never to return. 

I am so glad to have had the pleasure of making your acquaintcince 
and that of Mr. C. R. Das. If I can help India in any way, please 
command me. 

With kind regards in which my wife joins me. 

Believe me. 


Yours very sincerely, 
D. Graham Pole 

On reaching England he wrote another letter on 23 
February: 

I have had several interviews not only with the Secretary of State 
for India (Lord Olivier) but also with the Colonial Secretary. I have 
expressed dissatisfaction with the speeches which took place in Parlia¬ 
ment as reported in today’s Herald. They are good so far as they go 
but they do not go far enough. 

I have used the material you gave me and I have also got Lord Olivier 
to read it carefully. Let me have more material of that kind. 


14 
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In the meanwhile the demand for Dominion Status voiced 
by Motilal Nehru in the Delhi Assembly had grown so intensely 
popular in India that everybody who could help was anxious 
to do his best. Accordingly even a person like Srinivas 
Sastri, usually quiet and modest, thought it necessary to send, 
on 22 February 1924, the following cable to the Labour leader, 
George Lansbury, M.P. in London. Lansbury enjoyed at that 
time a great reputation as a staunch believer in the inestimable 
benefits to the world, in the interests of peace, of a free India 
as a self-governing partner in the British Commonwealth. 
Sastri’s cable was as follows: 

Demand made in Assembly for responsible Government is supported 
by all elected Indian members. Home Member^s offer of departmental 
inquiry into defects of Government of India Act, without touching 
Constitution or scope of reforms, is utterly inadequate, causes grave 
dissatisfaction. True, such inquiry is a necessary part of forward con¬ 
stitutional move. Then why not avow and undertake such move? 

Mistrust of Government’s earnestness carrying reforms forward to 
natural consummation is almost universal. May be justifiable or not but 
must anyhow be removed. Insistence on ten years’ interval is pedantic, 
inexpedient. Some unequivocal handsome gesture of friendliness abso¬ 
lutely essential. Present Government’s attitude is far from such, almost 
non^possumus. 

If Royal Commission considered necessary, pray announce such inten¬ 
tion promptly, giving widest terms of reference. I submit, respectfully, 
it is not yielding to clamour or threat, but wise, graceful recognition 
of the inevitable, and vindication not only of previous Government’s 
pledges, but of high-minded and righteous policy characteristic of your 
Party. 

The necessity of contacting important leaders in England 
was so widely felt that on the same day, 22 February, Andrews 
was induced to send the following cable to Prime Minister 
MacDonald in London Andrews’ influence with the Labour 
Party was at that time well-known and he was, therefore, 
persuaded to take this step: 

Have now seen nearly all important leaders Government’s proposal 
for departmental inquiry entirely inadequate, undoubtedly Pandit Moti¬ 
lal Nehru’s Round Table Conference carries all parties and offers 
extraordinary favourable results at this friendly juncture. On contrary, 
very little chance of Royal Commission being accepted. Difference 
between them is this. Conference implies consent of governed by agree- 
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ment on equal terms. Commission implies Constitution imposed from 
without by patronizing superiors. Indian self-respect most import¬ 
ant of all factors to be reckoned with today. Furthermore, Indians sick 
of Royal Commissions, but Round Table Conference with Mahatma 
Gandhi present would evoke national enthusiasm and increase friendly 
feeling towards England. It would be analogous to South Africa and 
Ireland, where England accepted people’s own self-determination. Pandit 
Nehru’s resolution moderate, reasonable, convincing, regarding statutory 
obligation for Commission under Government of India Act. Send out 
immediately three or four exceptional men to inquire, consult and help 
here and afterwards report to London. According to Pandit Nehru’s 
resolution, Parliament has last word. This itself shows acceptance of 
principle concerning Commission and Parliamentary sanction under 
Government of India Act. Why not therefore, frankly accept hand of 
friendship frankly offered. Ample opportunity give and take at each 
step forward in present friendly atmosphere. 

On the same day Motilal Nehru sent the following cable to 
the Labour leader Benspoor, and to Col. Wedgwood, both 
prominent members of the House of Commons: 

My resolution asking for Round Table Conference represents result of 
my best endeavour to unite all shades of Indian nationalist opinion on 
minimum demand. We are offering you frankly this opportunity of 
meeting national demand of India presented in most acceptable form. 
Hope England will not disappoint us and will save India from bitter 
discontent and misunderstanding. 

As requested by Indian leaders, Benspoor proposed in the 
House of Commons that the setting up of the Statutory Com¬ 
mission, as reqiured by the Government of India Act, should 
not be necessarily deferred for a period of ten years. He 
added that: 

It may be that in two, five or seven years, a situation may arise in 
India which will demand action, and it is unwise to do anything which 
will prevent free action of Parliament. 

In reply. Lord Olivier, the Secretary of State for India said: 

If there is a remarkable and unforeseen development in Indian con¬ 
ditions in the short space of ten years—because ten years is a very short 
time—my honourable friend is quite wrong. It does not tie the hands 
of Parliament in any way whatever. ’There can always be a Commission 
appointed in the interim. 
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Col. Wedgwood followed: 

We wish to make our opposition quite clear that we hope we shall 
not regard ourselves as bound by this period. We wish to protest now 
that when and if we propose to send out a Commission to India to 
inquire into the working of the Act some five years from now, it 
will not be a sufficient reply to say that we have already agreed to an 
Act which says that the Commission shall not be sent for ten years. 

In the Indian Legislative Assembly, a few days before this 
debate, Motilal Nehru had quoted from a letter written by 
Ramsay MacDonald to a Member of the Legislative Assembly 
which had been published in the Indian Press to the effect: 

Whatever form the Government machinery may take, two things must 
be granted. In the first place, the Viceroy's Council must be of the 
nature of a Cabinet, and must be responsible to the representative 
authorities. In the second place, India must have control over her 
own finances. 

In this atmosphere, an unfortunate statement made on 26 
February by Lord Olivier (Secretary of State for India) in 
the House of Lords, created great dissatisfaction in India. The 
statement was to the effect that in the Bombay Legislature 
the Swarajists had thrown out a moderate and non-contro- 
versial Bill like The Children’s Protection Bill. He added 
that he was informed to this effect by a telegram he had 
received from Bombay of obstructive tactics being pursued by 
the Swarajists in accordance with their programme. This was 
an entirely misleading statement. The only Bill which the 
Swarajists had helped to throw out was as stated above, the 
Court Fees Bill, which was a measure of permanent taxation 
affecting the poor peasant in the countryside. As for the Bill 
referred to in Lord Olivier’s speech viz. The Children’s Pro¬ 
tection Bill—a measure providing for the protection of children 
and women of this Presidency—had been favourably con¬ 
sidered by the Swarajists in the Council, but, as many of the 
members were entirely new to Legislative environment and as 
this Bill was the first measure of its kind giving large powers 
to the Government Ofl&cials to interfere with domestic life for 
the protection of the women and children of the family, the 
House wanted more time to consider certain principles involved 
in the Bill which, an important Mohammedan section in the 
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Legislature feared might cause interference with their religious 
sentiments. Under these circumstances the Council felt that 
the telegram sent apparently by the Bombay Government was 
a misleading one and indicated their usual device to throw 
public condemnation on the Swarajists. 

On the receipt of this information, the Member for the 
Indian Chamber of Commerce, Lalji Narayanji moved an 
adjournment of the House to protest against this misleading 
telegram sent by the Government of Bombay. It evoked a 
very warm debate, in which not only the Swarajists but the 
Muslim Party and the Non-Brahman Party who very rarely 
joined the Swarajists also prominently took part. They felt 
that by reason of such misleading telegrams and the conse¬ 
quent observations of a responsible Secretary of State, the 
dignity of the entire House had been trifled with. On this 
occasion I alone spoke for the Party as its leader: 

I should have preferred to remain silent, because we, Swarajists, are 
in the present controversy, in the position of the accused, charged by 
the Secretary of State and under all rules of decency and judicial 
procedure, the accused should not open his mouth in defence but let 
the prosecution go on in their own way until his turn comes. I should 
have likewise preferred to speak after the Government Benches had 
spoken, for unfortunately we have no clear indication yet, of the 
attitude that Government are taking in this matter. 

Dealing with the gist of the accusation levelled against the 
Swaraj Party by Lord Olivier, I added: 

The incident which this House is asked to condemn by accepting 
this motion for adjournment, brings out clearly the vicious nature of 
the present system which we Swarajists so mercilessly condemn. 
Whether we are Swarajists or members of the Muslim Party or of the 
Non-Brahman Party, we all know that the whole country was anxiously 
waiting to hear the pronouncement of the Secretary of State on Motilal 
Nehru’s motion in the Delhi Assembly. We expected that he would 
enunciate a great principle or a great policy. The whole country turned 
expectantly to this pronoimcement. Even the usual controversies seemed 
to be hushed in this widespread expectation. I am sure, this House 
will agree, when I say that throughout the statement of Lord Olivier 
runs this painful note of imjust condemnation based on a false telegram 
sent from Bombay. Do Government surely deny that they sent this 
false telegram? Is it suggested that the telegram was a-chance or 
irresponsible one? If Government did not send the telegram, who sent 
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it? Will the Government inquire and let this House know? Apart from 
anything else what do we think of a system of Government, under 
which a responsible Secretary of State who holds in the hollow of his 
hand the destinies of the 33 crores of the people of this unfortimate 
country, is induced to deal with those destinies in so summary a manner, 
on the basis of a chance and irresponsible telegram sent from here, 
no one knows by whom? It is permissible to inquire, how long it will 
be possible to carry on the Government of this vast continent from seven 
thousand miles away in this irresponsible manner? I do not think more 
words are necessary to illustrate to this House, this glaring defect of the 
present system of Government which had led to the formation of a 
drastic programme by the Swaraj Party. This programme has been long 
before the country—whether the honourable members agree with it 
or not is a matter of indifference to me. Our worst enemy cannot 
accuse us of having sketched out our programme in \incertainty or 
propagated it in secret... I have long known Englishmen and their 
temper and I tremble to think what programme they would have 
adopted if they had been, under similar circumstances to ours, governed, 
e.g. by the Japanese people from seven thousand miles away. I am 
certain in my mind that they would not have rested content like us 
with non-violent non-co-operation but would have gone miles beyond 
it. They would not be English if they did not do that. Our programme 
is comparatively mild, as suits the present circumstances. What is that 
programme? I will state it in a fairly authoritative manner. We come 
here, as was stated by the Swarajist leader in the Legislative Assembly 
in Delhi, on a clear and definite programme, viz. to give co-operation 
to the Government in the work of doing away with Dyarchy within 
the speediest limit of time; I do hope that Government will be glad 
to take our assistance in this task. We have very intelligent men 
amongst us as the last ten days’ experience must have made clear to 
Government... We have made certain demands and if Government 
show, towards those demands, a responsive attitude, we shall be very 
glad to give Government all our co-operation. If, on the other hand, 
Government do not respond with adequate sympathy and goodwill, then, 
as self-respectful men, we shall struggle on, and, taking advantage of 
all the opportunities which the Government of India Act and the Rules 
provide, offer to Government on the floor of this Council, a perfectly 
stiff obstruction in order that Government may be made to realise that 
this system of Dyarchy is vicious and unworkable. What is wrong in 
this programme? What is there in it of which any honest man may 
feel ashamed? We give a chance to Government to know clearly what 
we want; we give them time to consider our demands and are even 
prepared to accept from Government an earnest in the form of a real 
beginning of their endeavour to establish responsible Government at 
an early date. I must, however, state to my honourable friends that 
we are a firm and determined body of men and that determination is 
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no monopoly of Englishmen. I do hope that the Swaraj Party will 
always act as men... I have been complimented on my sense of 
moderation. These compliments, if the honourable members will allow 
me to say so, are in my present position, very embarrassing. If I have 
to resort to moderation in my methods in this House, may I say that 
it arises from a perception of the difficulties before us, and not because 
I am the less keen on the programme. I abate not a jot of my keenness 
to carry out that programme. I am moderate because I realise that 
weak in numbers as we are in this House, with interest accustomed 
to regard themselves as divided for some reason or other, I have got 
to have recourse, with the responsibility of piloting my Party through 
this House, to means which are of a practicable character. That is the 
secret of my moderation. I am very glad to have this opportunity of 
stating to this honourable House, in the clearest possible terms, that 
with all our limitations in this House, we propose resolutely to adhere 
to our programme. 

I thought it was necessary to state in the clearest terms the 
Swarajists' programme on this occasion because the Govern- 
ment of Bombay in those days lost no opportunity of spreading 
dishonest misconceptions and misinterpretation of our attitude 
in the Council. ITie misleading telegram they sent to Lord 
Olivier was only one out of many contemptible instances of 
their endeavour to do so. Ultimately, the motion of adjourn¬ 
ment, having received support from all non-offered parts of the 
House, was carried, though I felt on the occasion that the 
Government was too hardened to appreciate in the motion the 
full measure of condemnation of their attitude. 

After this episode which interrupted my correspondence 
with Major Graham Pole, and about the time of the statement 
of Lord Olivier mentioned above, I received a letter from the 
Major which clearly indicated that Lord Olivier's statement 
was mainly guided by the wrong telegram received from 
Bombay. Referring to the time prior to that statement. Major 
Graham Pole wrote on 21 February indicating the attitude of 
Lord Olivier and the Premier: 

I had three hours’ talk with the Prime Minister and the Secretary 
of State at the India Office and I lunched with Lord Olivier. He is 
entirely with us, the only difficulty being that Labour is in office but 
not in power. There is no doubt that when we get into power, things 
will go on very quickly. The Prime Minister stands by all that he 
has said and promised and Lord Olivier is entirely with him. Do please 
amplify your scheme of Dominion status and send it to me as soon as 
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possible. CoL Wedgewood being in the Cabinet and very busy, George 
Lansbury is the Chairman of the Indian Parliamentary Committee. Sir 
Edward Grigg, late editor of the Round Table and Secretary to the 
Prince of Wales, is a liberal and Vice-Chairman. I am expecting good 
results in course of time. 

To that I sent a reply on 10 March, in the course of which 
I observed: 

I am having my Memorandum amplified as you wish; and will very 
isoon send you a copy. In the meanwhile, I saw the Governor of 
Bombay as desired by him and I saw him twice to discuss the political 
situation. He is anxious to help but feels imable to do so in the absence 
of the Secretary of State’s directions for further Reforms. He told me 
he had written to the Secretary of State his views about further 
Reforms. Lord Olivier’s statement has caused great disappointment in 
India. There are passages in it which should have been excluded, having 
regard to the tension of feeling in Bombay. Many people here are 
not able clearly to perceive the Prime Minister’s difficulties—I mean 
in the rank and file of men, although a few realise the peculiar situation 
under which your Party is labouring. What I fear is that before long 
the situation will develop into a crisis and your Government will have 
to exercise all their tact and statesmanship to avert it. We feel thankful 
tp you for all that you are doing for the sake of our cause which 
seems to be very much forlorn at the present moment. I am leading 
the local Swaraj Party and doing my best to create an honourable 
imderstanding between the Government and ourselves, but the matter 
appears to be so hopeless that I will not be surprised that any day 
the tension may grow worse. 

True to its policy of condemning the Swarajists^ attitude and 
the Swarajists’ behaviour in the Legislative Council, the Times 
of India came out on 3 March, with a vitriolic editorial com¬ 
ment upon my attitude and that of my Party in connection 
with Lord Olivier’s statement. It was one of those occasions 
when the Times of India completely lost its balance and the 
greater the popularity we gained, the greater was its resent¬ 
ment. On this occasion it wrote: 

We are not concerned so much with Lord Olivier’s remarks about 
the Council, (which was the important ground of our attack) or with 
speculations about what exactly he meant by those remarks, as with 
the explanations given by variotis members of the policy they mean to 
follow. And the Swarajists will oppose Government whenever they get 
a chance of doing so. Looking back on the history of the present 
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Council, we think it is correct to say that the Swarajists swaggered 
into the opening of the Session quite convinced that they had only to 
blow their trumpets and the walls of Government would fall. The 
elected members were to support the Swarajists and all would be well 
and the Government would fall upon its knees and beg Mr. Jayakar, 
their leader, and his followers to come to some compromise to “mend 
or end” the present situation. At first everything seemed to be going 
well for them. The rejection of the Court Fees Bill was taken as an 
indication that the Swarajists had got the Non-Brahman and Mussalman 
members safely in their pockets and that the latter would servilely 
respond to the crack of the Swarajists* whip. The opposition Benches 
were all smiles. Even Mr. Nariman exhibited faint signs of geniality and 
his speeches became even more humorous. Mr. Nariman, by the way, 
is the joy to the new House. He has the faculty of saying the most 
absurd things with a perfectly grave face, and of conveying the impres- 
sion that he really means them. It was he who convulsed the House the 
other day by the delightfully humorous suggestion that the Reclamation 
and the Sakkur Barrage were started to relieve unemployment in 
England! From petulence the Swarajists have now passed to the tactics 
of flattery and appeals to the Non-Brahmans to sink “domestic squabbles’* 
and work for the good of the community and so on. 

The Swarajists are voting against every item over which they think 
they have a chance of defeating Government... The “moderation** of 
the Swaraj Party, is no more than the moderation of a minority which 
finds it cannot carry out the programme on which it has set its heart. 
But experience may possibly convince the Swarajists that in following 
the course of moderation lies the greatest benefit to the country. We 
trust that may be the case and that with experience may come the 
re-adjustment of views. 

Of this outburst which had caused considerable surprise and 
resentment in the Council owing to the injustice of the criticism 
I, as the leader of the Swarajists, took no notice as it accorded 
with the generally unjust attitude of that paper. 

A reply was, however, sent to the Times o/ India and 
published on 4 March, by a member of the Council who was 
not a Swarajist, B. G. Pahalajani of Sind. Being an indepen- 
dent man’s testimony it is useful to reproduce short extracts: 

I was considerably surprised at the tone of your leader in the daily 
issue as regards the incidents that terminated in the rejection of the 
“Children’s Protection Bill” and the “Court Fee Increase Perpetuation 
Bill.” I hold no brief for either the Mohammedan members who moved 
the adjournment of that Bill or the Swaraj Party who, together with 
other representatives of the rural areas, including the Sind Zamindars, 
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defeated the perpetuation of the new tax sought to be imposed by the 
Court Fees Bill. But in justice to the former, I, as a member from 
Sind, feel it my duty to inform the public through your paper that 
the motive of adjournment in order to publish the (Children’s) Bill 
to elicit public opinion was most proper in view of the very drastic 
provisions the Bill contained and in view of the failure of the Govern¬ 
ment to give due publicity to the provisions of the Bill. The urgency 
of the measxire advocated by the Home Member was of course not 
apparent during the four years he had been in charge, and of course, 
no special reason was disclosed now. It is a matter of regret to find 
the frequent non-observance by the Government of the rules and 
standing orders which enjoin a very salutary provision of the previous 
publication of a Bill, which in this Presidency means in four languages— 
Kanarese, Marathi, Gujerati and Sindhi, besides English. The Bill which 
creates new offences and revolutionises guardianship was published in 
English alone as late as 20th December last. Was it fair that the 
principles underlying such a controversial Bill should have been admitted 
by the Council without further and suitable publicity? 

I cannot find any justification for your view that increases in the 
Court fee were moderate and in many instances the clauses which 
might have affected the poor classes were left unchanged. The increase 
in the majority of items had been ten per cent and in a few cases 
seventy-five per cent. Few were left untouched. The cost of a civil 
suit invariably falls on the defendants who, in the majority of cases 
outside Bombay City (where Court fees do not apply to the High Court), 
are cultivators or other poor classes. Money lenders and the richer 
classes are usually the plaintiffs. I need not remind the public of the 
intense opposition offered by the Backward Classes to the increase in 
the Court Fee. It is certainly incorrect to say that it does not affect 
the poor classes. 

I regret that by attributing to Mr. Jayakar the statement that “he 
wished his Party to show their temper to Government, you mis-state 
the facts. What he observed was “that this is an opportunity for the 
House to show its temper and convince the Government that this Council 
is in no mood to add a single farthing to the burdens of the peasant 
class and that this is the only way to compel the Government to effect 
economies”. In fairness to the Council whose proceedings you are 
expected to report correctly and to the members you have criticised I 
request you to give publicity to this. 

This fair and courageous statement of the measures which 
were before the Council and in opposing which the Swarajists 
took a prominent part, had a very little effect on the Times of 
India which continued its unjust criticism of the Swarajists 
in and out of season. The other local press did not give the 
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required support to the Swarajists which they deserved. The 
attitude of some of them was, if not unfair, indifferent with 
the result that in those days of our trial, the Swarajists suffered 
a great deal from indifference and unjust criticism and in this 
connection I thought it necessary to write to Das, the leader of 
the Party, giving him a correct picture of our difficulty in the 
following letter: 


Bombay, 

10th of March 1924 


My dear Das, 

You must be reading reports of our doings in Bombay. Those reports 
are extremely misleading and meagre. The Bombay Chronicle practises 
indifference towards our affairs and refuses to give them any prominence. 
The Associated Press is a little friendly but not inclined to do much. 
I can say with perfect truth that although we are a small minority of 
28, out of 111 members of the Council, we have already established for 
ourselves a position of dignified and effective opposition. We have 
secured already nearly 23 lakhs of saving and expect to obtain another 
75 lakhs before the Budget is finished. That by itself is no mean per¬ 
formance for a small minority of 28 members. The Government at 
present appear to be in a difficulty. They cannot do without us and 
are not yet ready to give us what we deserve. I met the Governor 
twice at his invitation and have told him frankly and firmly what our 
opposition is. He appears to be anxious to help us but does not see 
how. If the No-changer members of the Congress had only not come 
in our way at the time of election, we might have been a much stronger 
party in the Council, but even as we are, we are not negligible and 
Government feel the force of our opposition. I have to warn you against 
being misled by newspapers’ reports. Unfortunately we have no news¬ 
paper in Bombay in English and that is the main trouble. The Voice 
of India is indifferent to us and dismisses our affairs in half a column. 
The Bombay Chronicle, accords the least attention it can I hope that 
matters may improve in course of time. 

With kind regards. 


Yours sincerely, 

M. R. Jayakar 

In this attitude of expectation about Dominion Status, the 
curiosity of Sir Leslie Wilson, the Governor of Bombay, was 
aroused and on 10 March 1924, he asked again for a copy of 
my Memorandum on Dominion Status which I sent him. 
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Having studied the correspondence carefully, he sent me a 
long reply on 24 March, from which I quote a very brief 
extract: 

I should like to say that I am really grateful to you for letting me 
see this scheme; for this is the first time that I have seen on paper 
proposals of any sort dealing with all this important question, and, if 
this letter to you is somewhat lengthy, I feel sxire that you will imder- 
stand the reason. If, also, any remarks I may make may seem of a 
critical nature, please believe me that they are not made with any idea 
of destructive criticism, but with a real desire for the elucidation of 
the many complex and difficult problems which must arise on any 
disciissions leading to a Constitution for self-Govemment for a country 
like India. 

The practice in the case of Australia and South Africa was of course 
for a Constitution to be framed, and approved by the Dominions 
concerned, and then the approval of the British Parliament had to be 
got. There seems to me, throughout your proposals, an underlying idea 
that the Constitution shall be built up by an Indian Parliament after 
such a Parliament is set up, and, while I shall have something more 
to say on that point, I cannot believe that this will be a practical 
solution. 

An eminent industrialist of India who happened to be 
present in Bombay and read the reply of the Governor, 
characterised it in the following terms: 

The Governor’s letter speaks well for the geniality and sociability of 
the writer, but, in other respects, it makes no admissions while it raises 
numerous small difficulties. For every difficulty mentioned by him, 
there is a solution and for most we can give precedents from the 
Dominions themselves. 

I did not trouble to reply in detail to the Govemor^s comment 
on the scheme, especially because the conditions in England 
were becoming more and more difficult notwithstanding the 
help of Major Graham Pole. In the meanwhile Mr. Richards, 
the Under-Secretary of State for India, made a statement in 
Parliament to the effect that, “The Labour Government did 
not contemplate any reforms for a full decade.*’ This had 
caused consternation and resentment in India and accordingly 
I wrote to the Major: 

You must not be surprised, if after such an attitude on the part of 
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the prominent members of the Labour Party, India stiffens to her worst 
and you may very probably expect most unfortimate things happening 
in the course of the next few days. The Labour Party today stands 
absolutely discredited with most people in India. India has patiently 
waited for the Labour Party to extend its hand of friendship and 
good-will but it seems that you have surrendered your high ideal in 
your desire to retain power in your office. 


After this, it seemed useless to continue this correspondence 
with Graham Pole. Nearly thirteen letters had passed between 
us, for I had decided not to end this correspondence until I 
felt certain that the end of our expectations was reached, and 
having lost all hope in the Labour Government, we could, 
thereafter, stiffen up our opposition and, in some provinces 
like Bengal, our wrecking tactics also. The correspondence, 
however, did one good. It enabled me to watch, from time 
to time, the varying fortunes of the Labour Party and also its 
impotence to do anything to placate Indian opinion. Graham 
Pole was of course writing optimistically that India was con¬ 
stantly before the Cabinet and that the Prime Minister was 
full of good intentions but could not depend on Liberal support 
which had proved unreliable. He suggested that some Indian 
leaders should visit England at the present juncture and 
should not mind the absence of a proper invitation from the 
Cabinet; for, if such leaders were in England, they would 
surely be consulted. Lajpatrai in the meanwhile had gone to 
England and I waited to see what his experience was. I myself 
declined to leave India on a fooFs errand as it seemed to me. 
I also declined to accept Graham Pole's repeated suggestion 
that I should amplify my scheme of Dominion Status. He 
wrote, “I shall want quite a number of copies. I shall put 
them before every member of the Cabinet and if you can come 
to England as the author of this important scheme, you are 
sure to be well received." In the meanwhile, the Prime 
Minister's speech was reported in India. In that speech he 
said, almost apologetically: 


In connection with India, I think it was very hard. It was amongst 
the very hard things this Labour Government had to face, that no sooner 
were we in office than the Indian Constitution was brought to an end 
(in Bengal) by the rejection of the Finance measures—first the budget, 
then the Finance Bill. It did not give us a chance, it was not fair 
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or just to us. We know the serious conditions of affairs in India and 
we want to meet them without equivocation. Dominion Status for India 
is the ideal of the Labour Government. I might say to our Indian 
friends, keep your faith in British Democracy, keep your faith in the 
Labour Government. We shall see anybody who has got valuable things 
to say to us and our ears are open to the representation of anybody 
elected by public authority by the vote of the Indian electors. 

After this speech was reported in India, Graham Pole wrote 
that on this assurance of the Prime Minister I should visit 
England, but I declined to swallow the bait and to rely on his 
plea that it was absolutely vital for the present Government to 
have time to deal with Indian problems. 

In reply to this plea I warned him, in letter after letter, 
that things were going from bad to worse and that none of 
the leading men in India felt hopeful that the Major’s friends 
in the Labour Party would have the courage to do the right 
thing. With most of us at present, I added, all ray of hope and 
faith in the Labour Party had practically disappeared. 

In one of my letters I sent him a warning that the leading 
men having lost all hope were meeting Gandhi and our future 
programme would be framed after a conference with him. It 
was difficult to say, I added, what form the programme would 
take, but it was sure to take colour from the great mood of 
dejection and disappointment which had overtaken the thought¬ 
ful section of the people. 

In my last letter I wrote, “the only way possible to attain 
our end is for the Swaraj Party to continue, with greater 
vigour, their tactics of wrecking and obstruction.” This is 
the last letter I wrote, adding, “I don’t feel any enthusiasm 
to complete my scheme of Dominion Status and send you 
copies, which appears to me, in my present mood, a pure waste 
of time and effort.” 

Thus, this correspondence which began on 12 March, ended 
with my last letter dated 24 December 1924. Many of my 
critical friends admired the patience with which I continued 
this correspondence. But that was because, in our general 
impotence arising from our weakness of numbers in the Legis¬ 
lative Council and owing also to the adverse attitude of the 
Muslims and Non-Brahmans, the ranks of my followers were 
getting disappointed about the early success of our efforts to 
end Dyarchy. In the meanwhile, the inquiry into existing 
political conditions undertaken by the Government of India, 
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apparently at the suggestion of the Labour Government in 
England was going on tardily and led to no conspicuous results. 
Thus all the enthusiasm created by Motilal Nehru's offer of 
co-operation in the Assembly, to which reference has been 
made before, gave place to despair affecting the vigour of our 
Legislative efforts. 

In the meanwhjile my activities at the Bombay Council 
continued. On the 4 March 1924, emerged on the floor of the 
Council the budgetary demand for education. Education being 
a Transferred Subject was then under the charge of B. V. 
Jadhav, a member of the Non-Brahman Party who succeeded 
Dr. Paranjpye—the previous Education Minister. Strangely 
enough his total demand for education was opposed by two 
Non-Brahman members—one for the reduction of the total 
demand by Rs. 10 and the other by V. R. Kothari, Non- 
Brahman member for Sholapur District, to reduce the total 
demand by Rs. 1 as a vote of censure. The object of this 
motion was to give expression to the dissatisfaction prevailing 
in the House over the policy of Government in regard to 
education during the previous viz. Dr. Paranjpye's regime of 
three years and also to give an opportunity to the new Educa¬ 
tion Minister (Jadhav) to make a clear statement of his policy. 
The feeling of the House was that the recent reforms were 
expected to usher in an era of educational advance and 
enlightenment of the masses. But the hopes of the people 
in this respect were frustrated beyond expectation. Technical 
education and mass education were both neglected though 
promised during the days of the previous Minister (Paranjpye). 
The extravagance of Government in regard to the Law and 
Order maintaining departments had compelled the Minister of 
Education to resort to miserable subterfuges during the last 
three years. Primary education could not go on. Grants for 
secondary education were cut down. Grants earmarked for 
educational buildings were also cut down. In this way not 
only primary education but secondary education was starved 
under the plea that unless primary education was well 
encouraged higher education could not be sustained, with 
the result that nothing was spent on primary education, while 
the starvation of secondary education went on all along. The 
salaries of primary teachers were abominably low. Their 
grievances remained and there was no hope of any substantial 
improvement of these conditions. 
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Nearly every member supported Kotl^ari’s motion irrespec^- 
tive of Party afiBliations. My contribution to the debate on 
behalf of Swarajists referred to the principal topic of our 
grievances. It was a long speech most of which I am cutting 
out: 

This motion is a vote of condemnation and disapproval of the past 
policy of the Government of its Education Department. But what 
makes our task more odious is that our comments must necessarily 
take the form of a criticism of the Minister (Dr. Paranjpye) who is 
not at present in this Council. I have heard with the most careful 
attention the speech made by the Home Member (Sir Maurice Hayward). 
Education, is a topic on which mere figures are not as convincing as 
the facts of our experience as Indians. It is a great disqualification from 
which the Home Member suffers that he is unable to look at this 
vital question from the point of view of Indian parents. The firmness 
with which the Home member has taken hold of two lakhs of rupees 
for European Education (a reserved subject under the constitution) 
when there is a penurious retrenchment all round in Indian education, 
must command the admiration of all of us. His line of argument is 
perfectly clear, although he did not disclose it here. He says to the 
Council, **l am here to watch the interests of European children’s educa¬ 
tion to the utmost of my power. I do not care what economy you 
practise in other departments concerning Indians. It is not my concern. 

I am not concerned with the general constitution of your finances. I 
know that the educational wants of European children require two lakhs 
and I must have them.” I do submit. Sir, this is a pattern of firmness 
for weak-kneed Indians to copy and I do hope that the present Education 
Minister, in the next three years, when he will be in charge of the 
Education Department, will show similar grit and firmness in demanding 
supplies for his department concerned with the education of Indian 
children. I warn my friends opposite that if there is today one subject 
about which there is complete dissatisfaction in this entire country, not 
only in the ranks of the Non-Brahmans and tiie Marathas whose 
representatives sit amongst us, not only among Mohammedans, but 
throughout the length and the breadth of the Presidency, it is this 
miserable Department of Education. I do not want to go into detailed 
facts and figures but I will say this that this is a subject in which a 
little experience as an Indian parent is worth more than a whole com¬ 
pilation of official facts and figures. I want to ask the attention of this 
House to the retrograde policy of Government in this Department. 

To recall one such instance of this policy I stated that the 
Government acting under the Reforms Act have deprived an 
Indian High School of its playground and transplanted a 
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popiilar Middle School from its old and convenient habitat to 
make room for a Police Station. The Police have gained 
under the Reforms Act what education has lost. 

I then referred to the state of things at the University of 
Bombay which I represented in the Coimcil. Out of a Senate 
of about one hundred Fellows, eighty members were nominated 
by an irresponsible executive and only twenty per cent were 
elected by popular voice. I said: 

This is so today, in the year of grace 1924, five years after the 
Reforms Act, although in the meanwhile the Sadler Commission came, 
sat and made a valuable and monumental report, despite which this 
antidiluvian arrangement continues. The whole world has progressed 
in the meanwhile, Calcutta has advanced, Madras has progressed, Allah¬ 
abad has taken a forward step, but Bombay remains fastened to its old 
moorings. What has Government done during the last few years to 
reform the University? Though Sir Michael Sadler made clear and 
definite suggestions, Government, during the regime of Dr. Paranjpye, 
have not moved an inch. 

I then passed on to the question of text-books placed in 
the hands of children; 

I do not know if my English friends opposite have read these Indian 
text-books. It is obvious that these text-books should be so framed as 
to introduce, into the minds of the young student, impulses of patriotism, 
self-respect, manly bearing and all those other qualities which will 
gradually train him to become a self-respecting, dignified and patriotic 
citizen, able to take his place in the evolution of his country. One 
would, therefore, expect, in these text-books, some lessons which deal 
with the heroism of the student’s own race and country and not so 
much of foreigners. And yet, these books are substantially devoid of 
any such teachings, and fail to create any patriotic impulses. There is 
not a word in them about, for instance, what the Muslims and the 
Moghuls did for India to promote a common culture or nationality, 
nothing about the beautiful poems Mohammedan Princesses wrote, or the 
beautiful gardens they planted in Delhi, now desecrated by a European 
Golf Club. There is little in these text-books which inculcates patriotism 
in the larger sense or any feelings of a common nationality; nothing 
that would teach the Indian student to be proud of his country or race 
oi to be fond of his fellow countrymen, their literature or culture. 
Most of what is foul, erratic, wicked or grotesque is trotted out for.his 
consumption. For instance he is told that a Muslim Ruler built a 
mausoleum on a decayed tooth. Racial bitterness, class feuds, religioius 
antagonisms, instead of being allayed, are provoked by such stuff. In 

15 
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some of these books, a naive attempt is made to manufacture cheap 
loyalty... 

I was reading the other day a text-book—-I think it is number 6 or 7. 
In that there is a lesson dealing with the “Duties of citizens”. The 
honourable members would expect a lesson speaking of the duty, for 
instance, of protecting defenceless women and children from fire or 
bullies or from such dangers, the duties of neighbourly altruism or of 
vigorous citizenship. But the lesson contains nothing of the kind, 
because such teachings are regarded as dangerous in the eyes of this 
reactionary Government. The first duty of citizenship stated in this 
text-book is “Do not agitate against Government”. Duty No. 2: “When 
the Government officials are on their tours give them all the assistance 
you can.” How long are these farcical methods to continue of stifling 
the growth of manly virtues and creating cheap sycophancy in their 
place? I may warn the Government that these devices deceive nobody, 
not even the child sought to be victimised by the system. 

The last thing I want to mention is that the Education Department 
of the Bombay Government makes selections to posts in public service 
on the ground of the applicant’s complexion, basing its preference, so 
to say, on the presence of a little less or more pigment in the skin 
of the applicants. I thought, Sir, that preference by fairness of com¬ 
plexion had, in these days, been relegated to the matrimonial market 
of the Hindus. I am, therefore, surprised to find in the Secretariat that 
this complexional preference still survives... In December last, the 
post of the Principal of the Elphinstone High School fell vacant and was 
advertised on behalf of the Bombay Government. An Indian gentleman 
who had been educated in Cambridge and holds high degrees and is of 
unimpeachable integrity and merit, was an applicant. Today he holds 
the coveted place of a teacher in England in a celebrated public school, 
and has the merit of being selected for that post over the heads of 
many Englishmen who had applied for it... Yet the reply which he 
received to his application was the following: 

In reply to your letter of the 15th instant I send you herewith a 
copy of the annoimcement in regard to the vacancy of the Principal- 
ship of the Elphinstone High School, Bombay. The Selection Committee 
desire me to add that the Government of Bombay has decided that 
the person recruited for this post must be a European. 

This is a monstrous state of affairs. How long is this House going 
to permit in these days the exclusive selection, particularly in the 
educational service, of persons who are total foreigners to the culture 
and' history of the Indian people? I can understand that the “Steel 
frame”—^that arrogant and insolent expression used by the Prime 
Minister of Great Britain intoxicated with power is necessary where 
harsh and imbending acts are required to be done. Steel never bends, 
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we know and in this fact lies its destruction also, but I cannot under¬ 
stand the wisdom of employing the “Steel frame” in any department 
of the State, for instance, Education, where humility, modesty, gentle¬ 
ness, good-will and bright imderstanding of the civilisation and cultoe 
of the boy are necessary. How is a foreign youth, alien to all this 
knowledge, better fitted to guide and train the youth of this country, 
of which he knows practically nothing? Even in the field of educating 
Indian children today the policy of the State, as this letter makes clear, 
follows the barbarous principle that Europeans are to be engaged and 
that no Indians need apply. Government's letter most bare-facedly 
states that, “the Government of Bombay has decided etc.” When did 
they decide this? And did they decide over the head of the Indian 
Minister? Did the Minister consent to this humiliation? These are 
questions of a most perplexing character, and this House is entitled 
to claim a satisfactory reply. 

I say in these days, these devices are barbarous. There may be some 
justification, as I said before, for appointing foreigners to a department 
like the Police, requiring harshness and vigour. But in a school or 
college where many of the boys are young and of plastic minds and 
where an intimate knowledge of their civilisation, culture, domestic life, 
tlie country's history and religion are absolutely necessary, in such a 
post I say an Indian is certainly far more competent than a foreigner. 
I ask the honourable members whether they are going to permit this 
policy of racial humiliation to be continued in such imabashed manner. 
It now lies with the honourable members to indicate, by their vote, 
what they think of the present policy of the Government, some aspects 
of which I have tried to lay before them. 

Other members added strength to my comments. Ultimatelv 
the House divided 39 for the motion, 44 against it. The motion 
was rejected but it was some comfort to find that those who 
voted for the motion were Swarajists and many of the 
popularly elected members. The ‘‘Noes’’ consisted of all the 
Government Officials and some members of the Muslim and 
Non-Brahman Party. 

On the defeat on the motion, comments appeared in the 
Bombay Press, some favourable, some unfavourable. But it 
was a great satisfaction to find that the Bombay Chronicle, 
though often indifferent to our work, if not hostile, made 
favourable comments on our opposition: 

It was, a splendid moral victory for the popular party. Mr. M. R. 
Jayakar, the Leader of the opposition, whose speeches are invariably 
heard with rapt attention, reduced to shreds the present policy of the 
Government by specifically quoting the shortcomings of the Education 
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Department. His speech created a great impression in the House. 

On 5 March, arose another occasion for our united opposi¬ 
tion. There was a grant in the Budget of 43,000 rupees pro¬ 
vided for the cost of the British Empire Exhibition. On that, 
Jayasukhlal Mehta, who was, at that time, a member of the 
House, representing the Indian Merchants' Chamber in 
Bombay moved for its deletion. He urged the ground that 
in deleting this grant, the Council should express the mind 
not only of this House but of the entire educated public. The 
British Empire Exhibition, he added, is a symbol, as it were, 
of the commercial imperialism which rules rampant in India 
and under the heels of which the Indian people are at present 
suffering. Anyone who has followed the history, he said, of 
the tragedy of Kenya, and of the different colonies, can come 
but to one conclusion, viz. that this House cannot have any¬ 
thing to do with any movement which smacks of Imperialism, 
of British commercial Imperialism, a commercial imperialism 
which has reduced India to a state of slavery. 

A very strong debate took place on this point. Several 
popular members expressed their views against the Exhibition 
and also against the idea of the British Empire. My contribu¬ 
tion to the debate was briefly as follows: 

We were told that a lakh of rupees has been already spent on this 
“Exhibition”, that the arrow has been shot by this Council, and it 
cannot be taken back. In this way, the argument of expediency and 
commitment is put before us, that we ought not now to raise any 
difficulty to allow a further paltry sum of 43,000 rupees being spent. 
But, there is another and a more important point of view, based on 
the deepest sentiments of the Indian people. We are told that on 
questions of this nature, sentiments should not be given prominence. 
But is not the very idea of a British Empire based on sentiment? 
Britons are engaged in making this colossal socio-political experiment 
of an Empire of diverse creeds and nationalities. The idea is conse¬ 
quently wholly based on sentiment. As a sociological experiment, it 
appeals to the culture of Indians, who are themselves an imaginative 
people, and to whom such ideals appeal because of their culture and 
tradition of an eventul assimilation into a higher state. To India with 
such high ethical ideals, the idea of one Empire, a conglomeration of 
different communities and nationalities with one civic ideal, is a beautiful 
experiment, in the region of ethnology and sociology. For a long time 
I was one of those Indians who clung to the idea of such an Empire. 

Many Indians took up the idea of the Empire with great enthusiasm. 
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I remember when I was in College I used to think of the Empire as a 
beneficent millenium in which we were working side by side with 
Britons for a common civic existence perhaps carrying our cultural 
messages into the assemblies of the Empire. But as the idea progressed, 
bitter experiences came to self-respecting Indians, from Gandhi down¬ 
ward to a humble member of this House like myself. Shrinivas Sastri— 
if I may say so without disrespect—was an early victim of this disillusion¬ 
ment. Only a year and a half ago, he went about the whole of the 
Empire, popularising the idea of a British Commonwealth. Evil-minded 
critics called him “the prize-boy of the Bureaucracy”. Today, in the 
whole coimtry, few men can equal Shrinivas Sastri’s subdued culture 
and restrained patriotism. The idea of the Empire, appealed to him, 
because of the notions of growth and brotherhood connoted thereby, 
and, acting on that plea, he went about speaking from place to place 
of the glories of the British Empire, as he fondly conceived them. But 
today he stands disillusioned as few have been. That has been the 
uniform experience, of all such highly cultured Indians, once wedded 
to the notion of the British Empire. They stand today discredited and 
disillusioned, the victims of a deception they hugged to their bosom. 
They realise today that until India is free within its borders and able 
to hold her status by the strength of her public opinion, India has 
little chance of coming into her own as a part of the British Empire. 
How many enthusiastic people have been converted to this view by 
despair? This is the saddest tragedy of the British rule in India. 
Gandhi himself, worked in South Africa in support of the British side 
against the Dutch and later at the Amritsar Congress he was the solitary 
exception to the general chorus of voices demanding that the reforms 
should be boycotted. His firm voice stood alone, in the midst of general 
ridicule in pursuing the idea with faith and hope. But then came 
many tragedies, which changed his views. 

If you will allow a little digression, I would like to relate my humble 
personal experience, as to what cured me of my enthusiasm for the 
Empire. I am mentioning them here, as they are fairly indicative of 
what happens to many self-respecting Indians. One afternoon, years 
ago, I presented myself for admission at the doors of Balliol College, 
Oxford. I had proceeded there with the highest recommendations that 
I could get. Dr. Edward Caird, a name well-known in realms of 
philosophy, was then the Master of Balliol. I had read some of his 
works in India and had conceived quite a tender admiration for him. 
I stood knocking at the gate of that College. I had six interviews, 
I pursued the point with tenacity and ultimately I was denied admission. 
At one stage of our talks I appealed to the notion of one British Empire. 
‘T am a member of the ‘Empire*,” I said, “coming from its distant parts 
to seek knowledge.” Dr. Caird said, “My dear Sir, Empire is all right, 
but we must take a practical view of this notion of the Empire and 
there is no more room in my college for an Indian.** I went ultimately 
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into other avenues of study, a wiser though a sadder man. What Dr. Caird 
sold was the truth. It is a glorious idea in the abstract but quite 
unworkable in practice. Since then, one experience after another has 
added very sadly to my disillusionment, and today I hold firmly what 
most Indians of self-respect believe, that, however, fascinating this idea 
may be in the abstract, there is little scope for India ever reaching 
its realisation as a member of the British Empire. I warn my English 
friends opposite that this is the feeling in the Country today. I will 
tell the Government frankly, what are the causes of this sullen despair. 
Englishmen do not realise what harm is caused in this country by 
speeches like those made by General Smuts a few days ago. There was 
a time, when, every year, about the middle of May, people used to hold 
in Bombay a public meeting where hundreds of people fiocked to listen 
to discourses on this idea of the British Empire. But what happens 
today? This meeting is not attended by more than, perhaps, a score of 
such people. What has brought about this change? It has been the 
result of many causes, but the most noteworthy is the last insult hit 
upon India by the Kenya decision. 

We are further told, ''Oh, but we shall use this Empire Exhibition .(or 
advertising our wares: we shall show the British Empire what magnifi¬ 
cent gold and silver articles are manufactured in India; what fine 
brocades and embroideries are woven; what a fine market for such 
goods!” I feel convinced, however that the basic idea of the Empire 
Exhibition is not business in pound, shilling or pence... I feel certain 
that the originators of the idea do not look at this question from the 
sordid view mainly of lucre and gain. The whole idea of India going 
into the Exhibition is to give a practical demonstration to the world 
that India, subject to British Rule is a willing partner of the Empire 
and takes pride in that position. 1 am far from saying that it is a wrong 
sentiment for Englishmen to entertain. Most of us, if we were English¬ 
men, would feel proud of the achievement. From their point of view^ 
they are right. But it is possible to point out a contrary view, as held 
by us Indians. Please do not delude us by saying that the Empire 
Exhibition is a purely commercial concern, and we shall be exhibiting 
the wares of Indian craftsmen to our great advantage. As I listened to 
that remark, I was reminded of a little episode in an Indian book. A 
certain Mohommedan Nabab forcibly put into his harem a young and a 
beautiful maiden from a village. In her enforced captivity and in order 
to please her Lord and Master, the girl went on making fine lace and 
beautiful embroidery of gold and silver threads and ware of that kind. 
After some time her captor came and said, “My dear girl, will you 
allow all these beautiful wares to be taken to the bazaar, that an 
admiring crowd may know what excellent craftsmanship you possess and 
what beautiful things you have made in my harem?” “No”, said the 
spirited girl. “My captivity is enough humiliation to me, but I will not 
add to it by exhibiting my talents as your captive Mistress^not imtil 
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I am yoxir lawfully wedded wife, your equal and respected partner 
in life”—and that is India’s plea. Have not Englishmen enough imagina¬ 
tion to imderstand this sentiment of a proud and dignified people? Are 
they so obtuse or dense in their vision? Have they never made the 
attempt to realise what we feel as the slaves of a foreign country? 
We remain imder the British rule first because we are powerless but 
also because we hope that some day, the better mind of England will 
be compelled by our growing strength, to recognise India as a self- 
governing power within the British Empire. Destroy this fond hope 
and you open the door wide to sedition and desperation. Therefore my 
submission to this House is that as a mark of our protest against the 
evil deeds of some Empire fanatics and as an indication of our self- 
respect, we should throw out this item. 

After Government had replied and the debate had closed, 
the question was put. The House divided. 46 for the motion 
of condemnation, 42 against it. The motion was carried. It 
was a pleasure to see that many members of the Muslim and 
Non-Brahman Party voted for the motion. 

This speech of mine attracted the Press comments in two 
different ways. The Anglo-Indian press criticised my speech 
adversely and the nationalist papers supported my views about 
the Empire Exhibition. 

One Bombay (Indian) paper observed: 

Was not Mr. Jayakar right in saying that the question of money is 
a secondary consideration with the promoters of the Empire Exhibition 
and that the idea behind the project is really to strike the imagination 
of the world with the might and magnificence of the group of nations 
known as the British Empire? If the Exhibition is a purely commercial 
venture, the London Chamber of Commerce or the Federation of British 
Trades Association, if asked to run the show, would have made it much 
more presentable than the present Committee of Management of the 
Exhibition is likely to do. If the European members of the Council, 
whether official or non-official, find it difficult to understand or appreciate 
this simple commonsense Indian point of view, one must despair of any 
real understanding being arrived at between the European and Indian 
communities. 

Two days later, on 10 March, the Times of India replied in 
a hostile editorial note. The resentment of the Anglo-Indian 
press was augmented by the circumstances that about this 
time the Legislative Assembly at Delhi had thrown out the 
demands for grants in the Budget, leading to the Times of 
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India correspondent in Delhi making a severe attack on the 
Swarajists* policy. This was reflected in Bombay by the 
Times of India losing no opportunity to denounce our policy 
in the local Legislative Council. We expected that, in this 
contest, the nationalist paper, the Bombay Chronicle, would 
give us the necessary strength and support, but unfortunately 
it wavered in doing so. 

On the very next day, 7 March, arose questions relating to 
the administration of justice. There was a varied debate 
dealing with several aspects of this matter but I only touched 
upon two questions, (1) the institution of Honorary Magistrates 
and (2) the appointments of Government Pleaders in the Pre- 
sidency. I had very good experience of both these kinds of 
appointments and some general principles being involved in 
them, I took the opportunity of criticising the policy of the 
Government on general principles with regard to these two 
appointments. 

Speaking about the Honorary Magistrates, I observed: 

In Bombay, the appointment of Honorary Magistrate has not proved 
a success, but is receiving severe public comment. The simple reason 
is that those who have it in their hands to make these appointments 
are not unfortunately in a position, owing to their social isolation from 
Indian society, to find out whether the person whom they want to 
appoint Honorary Magistrate enjoys the necessary esteem in their own 
society. In other countries, where the Government and the people are 
not socially isolated from one another, this knowledge exists and saves 
many foolish appointments from being made. This is the difficulty in 
this country. If the Government realise this and appoint a man not 
merely because he has a little more time than others or holds con¬ 
venient political views, but because he does really represent the honour 
and esteem of the community, I have no doubt that the institution will 
work excellently and in a few years time we shall find the existing 
dissatisfaction entirely disappearing. 

The next thing I criticised was the policy of the Government 
in the appointment of Government Pleaders and public 
Prosecutors in the several Courts. They were selected by 
Government from amongst members of the Bar. I had in this 
matter one great advantage that I belonged to the family of 
a person who had been an esteemed Government Pleader for 
many years in the Bombay High Court. I knew therefore, 
what at one time the Government Pleader’s position was in 
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the High Court of Bombay. Men, celebrated for their know¬ 
ledge, integrity, honour, esteem and eminence, not to mention 
their social position in Indian society were selected to fill up 
the post. It was then the wise policy of the Government to 
select such eminent men, to pay them deserved remuneration 
and to trust them in the office for life. The person selected 
knew that he was there because of his superior qualifications, 
and not because of his popularity with executive officials. 
Those were the days in which the Government Pleader was 
not only a statutory leader of the Bar but a de facto leader 
of his colleagues, by reason of his eminence. The result was 
that he brought into the administration of justice that gravity, 
restraint and fairness which should always go with Crown 
prosecutions. Courts and judges then hung upon his words. 
When such a man spoke, he spoke with the authority of a 
person whose sole anxiety was truth and justice and not only 
a conviction. I was somewhat pained to hear an Honourable 
Member on the bench opposite connected with the Govern¬ 
ment describe it as a test of efficiency in a Government 
Prosecutor, that the accused were never acquitted. Those 
were not the traditions of the office in those days. I have often 
heard it myself from my own grandfather, Government Pleader 
at the High Court for many years: “I feel happy today that 
I have done the duties of my position, because by my inter¬ 
vention I saved two men from the gallows. I feel happy that 
I have done the Government this service that truth and justice 
were vindicated in the face of tyranny and wrong.’^ Those 
were the traditions then and I was very pained to hear the 
Government Member enunciate a contrary code of ethics, that 
a test of a Government Prosecutor is the convictions he secured 
at its end. I am sure the Honourable the Home Member, 
who has been a High Court Judge himself, does not share this 
dangerous view. 

I went on to remark: 

There is no doubt that in these matters a change has come over the 
Bombay Government and they have now started on a different policy. 
They do not always select the best man amongst the Vakils but are 
often inclined in favour of an inferior candidate on other grounds than 
efficiency, e.g. popularity with district officials on account of convenient 
political views. I have often observed this anomaly and I know that 
in one case a protest went up from the members of the Bar to this 
effect that though Government might acknowledge the person selected 
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as the Government Pleader and therefore, a statutory leader of the 
Bar, the Bar will not recognise him as such a leader. I am not aware 
whether the Honourable the Home Member is aware of such anomaly. 
The result of this policy is what the Honourable Member from Thana 
(Mr. Pradhan) rightly pointed out, “On many occasions the prosecution 
and the defence are not equally balanced at the trial. This is so 
because Government have latterly deviated from the right policy of 
appointing the best men at the Bar as Government Pleaders.” Whose 
fault is it, may I ask, that you do not get that equality of legal ability 
in a case? It is the fault of the policy of Government in so far as they 
deliberately pass over the right men. I urge on the attention of the 
Government that this policy ought to be dropped and that Government 
should select the really best men from the Bar on the only consideration 
of merit and ability. These men may not always be of the same 
school of politics that Government favour. Government likewise, will 
have to abandon the present system of making appointments for short 
periods of three or five years. Few self-respectful men are in con¬ 
sequence tempted to accept this post for they know that at the end 
of the five years period their continuance would depend upon the 
sweet will of the executive and the convictions they had secured. I 
was, therefore, very pleased to find the assurance given by the Home 
Member that the whole of this system would receive the best attention 
of Government and I do hope that in the new policy which Government 
will introduce they will take a higher view of such appointments. Besides, 
there is always a tendency on the part of inferior and ill-paid men 
to prolong a case. They can never try to settle a dispute or take a 
detached or dispassionate view of the Crown case, which is often a very 
important part of a good Government Pleader’s duty. It is not infre¬ 
quent for a bold Crown Advocate, if he thinks that there is nothing in 
the case, to rise and tell the judges that he cannot support the conviction. 
You do want such bold and upright Advocates to give Government 
impartial advice especially in the mofussil where a false sense of prestige 
often disfigures judicial administration. 

While we were struggling against inadequate support 
generally for our point of view as against the Government, we 
were visited by a European author of eminence whom I met 
at dinner at the house of an industrialist friend in Bombay. 
Sitting next to the guest, I had informal conversation with 
him as regards the Gandhi movement in India. Eventually, 
on his return to his country he wrote a book called India in 
Ferment in which he made the following comments on me as 
an interpreter of Gandhi’s doctrines: 


Gandhi finds consolation in his nobler followers like Mr. Jayakar of 
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Bombay who, though connected with Oxford, rich and influential, dresses 
in Swadeshi cloth and thrusts his bare feet into Indian slippers. I 
recall him, gentle and soft spoken, with a sad face and a soul that 
glowed with enthusiasm over Hindu Philosophy, Hindu Art, Hindu 
Literature. His culture and refinement, his gentleness and sweetness 
of nature, were all devoted to admiration of Gandhi. He has lecently 
turned away from the cause of Non-co-operation, but I doubt not that 
he loves and still speaks reverently of Gandhi. 

On 10 March, a debate took place in the Bombay Legislative 
Council on the so-called Bombay Development Scheme. It 
was a project of reclaiming parts of the sea near Churchgate 
in Bombay and as some critic had humorously said, a scheme 
for adding 1,100 acres to the Continent of Asia by expending 
11 crores oni the project. Though pithilly put, it was in 
substance true criticism. In the Bombay Council Swarajists 
condemned its wasteful extravagance, apart from other 
scandals which the project disclosed, involving the close 
association of Governor Lloyd of Bombay in some of the 
objectionable features of the project. Cowasji Jehangir, 
General Member of the Executive Council of the Government 
in those times, was in charge of this Department and on his 
demand for Rs. 2,74,69,000 for the further progress of the 
scheme the Swarajist member from the Surat District moved 
a reduction of the amount by Rs. 1,50,00,000. A critical debate 
took place, during which the Swarajists helped by many inde¬ 
dependent members, who had known this Department since 
the time of the previous Legislative Council, criticised its do¬ 
ings and exposed the scandals which had gathered round it. 

On 10 March 1924, I contributed my share to the debate, 
supporting the motion for the cut. An extract from that 
speech is reproduced below: 

We are asked to consider the concerns of a Department, the cost of 
which, on the lowest calculation, runs into crores. My initial difficulty 
is that I am iinable to bring within the region of my imagination all 
these titanic figures. If Cowasji Jehangir is in a mood to listen, I will 
make a practical suggestion. Let some members of this House and the 
officials of this Department sit together and endeavour to bring about 
economy on two principles, which I shall briefly state. Let Government 
stop all the parts of this large scheme which they have not yet taken 
in hand. Let Government proceed with that part of the development 
from which they cannot now withdraw without being drawn into courts 
of law, for omission to fulfil contractual objections already incurred. 
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This is my first practical suggestion. The anomaly is that the spend- 
tlirift policy of this Department is the direct outcome of the Reforms 
Act and of the extended right and powers which have been put, by 
that Act, into the hands of the officials. I am not quoting from any 
non-co-operation treatise coming from the Sabarmati Ashram: I am 
quoting from a prosaic document, which has emanated from a responsible 
official of the Government, namely, the Accountant General. Ho says in 
his Appropriation Report for 1921-22 as follows; 

“With the Reforms, the restrictions previously imposed upon the 
utilization of borrowed funds on capital expenditure have been materially 
relaxed.^ This observation is exactly the opposite of what is often 
contended by the executive and its supporters that the Reforms have 
put more power into the hands of the people. 

The Appropriation Report proceeds to observe: 

“The scope of this provision is of so wide a nature that loan funds 
can now be employed in connection with many more subjects than in 
the past and accordingly in the Capital Section of the accounts a number 
ot new Major Heads has been opened.” 

I cannot help feeling that under present conditions we can offer to 
Government only an impotent opposition. Let Government know that 
popular opinion in this matter is very strong. Very reasonable sugges¬ 
tions have been made by the member representing the Indian Chamber 
of Commerce and the Swaraj Party is in complete agreement with his 
views. Like me he advises the Government not to commence the work 
which has not already been taken in hand and he adds that as regards 
the works which have already been commenced Government should 
proceed slowly and cautiously and spread their commitments over a 
number of years. If the General Member agrees it is possible for him 
and the Chamber of Commerce representative to give effect to these 
sound principles. Let the House remember, that even the Secretary 
of State for India and the Government of India are inclined to think 
that Responsible Government will come to us within ten years and that 
people will then have their Ministers in all Departments. Let that time 
come. Government as at present constituted is irresponsible and costly 
in its methods. Whatever they undertake at present is bound to be 
ruinously extravagant. If the General Member accepts our proposals, 
it is possible to effect a retrenchment which comes to nearly a crore. 
Our suggestions are very reasonable, and in no way drastic. 

Then I explained in detail how the reduction could be made 
taking the figure from the Budget estimates. The suggestions 
were however not accepted by the Government and the debate 
closed. The House divided. The Motion for retrenchment was 
supported by 34 and opposed by 54. The Motion was lost. 
It was, however, a great triumph for the Swarajist Party 
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that they all voted in one body for the Motion. Tliose who 
opposed included Government officials and a large section of 
the Non-Brahman and the Muslim Party. 

On this incident, the Bombay Chronicle in its issue of 18 
March, made the following comments: 

The following words from the speech of the member m charge of 
Development, an Indian, the Hon’ble Mr. Cowasjee Jehangir, indicate 
the attitude Government members can take towards the elected members 
of the Council when the Government is sure of a majority amorxgst the 
latter. The Council proposed a cut of 74 lakhs only, a reasonable 
proposition out of the demand of 274 lakhs. An Independent member 
indicated by actual calculation of figures how the cut was possible, 
by reasonable retrenchment and yet the voting went against the cut. 
If the Government had not been sure of the Maratha (the Non-Brahmin 
Party and Sind Muslim element being behind them, would the Govern- 
ment member Cowasjee Jehangir have dared to use these words? “If 
he, the Proposer, member for Bombay Commerce (Lalji Naranji) does 
not accept my offer, I do not want to offer any cut.'* This is dictatorial 
and not democratic. Spending 74 lakhs, is a burden which falls on 
the current revenue on the tax-payer and the land-holder. Do those 
who voted for this realise what burden they were throwing on their 
electorate by this vote? 

The adverse comments frequently made by the Bombay 
Chronicle on my Party and myself aroused public indignation 
and an esteemed industrialist wrote to that paper the following 
justification of the Swaraj Party and its leader: 

I have read the comments in yesterday's (Sunday) Chronicle relating 
to the fortunes of the local Swaraj Party in the Bombay Council. Your 
remarks relating to Mr. Jayakar are most unfortunate and untrue. You 
appear to be ignorant of what Mr. Jayakar is doing for his Party and 
his efforts to obtain for it solidarity, support and respectful and dignified 
hearing. I wonder whether you consider it a sin on Mr. Jayakar’s part 
that he is, as you comment, “assiduously fair” to the other side. You 
should have realised that having regard to the very small minority 
Mr. Jayakar commands, the best chance for his success lies in a firm, 
tactful and dignified opposition to Government, which can only succeed 
by being scrupulously fair to the other side, without in any way 
abating a jot of his own firmness in the position he takes for the 
Swaraj Party. As far as I can gather, that has been the tone of all 
his utterances and from the inquiries which I have made amongst 
the members of his Party and other members of the Council, I know 
that they all feel that if today the Swaraj Party enjoys importance and 
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dignity far beyond its numerical strength in the Council, a large measure 
o/ this result has been achieved owing to Mr. Jayakar*s personal be¬ 
haviour, utterances, and his guidance of the affairs of his Party in the 
Council. I am sorry that the (Sunday) Chronicle has showered such 
uncomplimentary phrases upon Mr. Jayakar. It ought to realise that 
Mr. Jayakar is labouring at the present moment, under great difficulty 
and if the Chronicle cannot help him in any way, it should at least not 
hinder his work by such imgenerous comments. We owe it to the Swaraj 
Party that we give them all the assistance that we can in the difficult 
work that lies before them. 


Public dissatisfaction with the fate of our resolution against 
the Development Department manifested itself in a public 
meeting held in Bombay on 16 March under the auspices of 
the Parsi Rajakeeya Sabha to protest against the extravagance 
of that Department. At this meeting I was the principal 
speaker and spoke as follows: 

You are aware of what your representatives of the Swaraj Party did 
in the Council, to protest against the extravagance of this Department 
and you have also noticed how, owing to the absence of the strength 
of numbers in that Council, we failed. We put up a very strong fight 
in the Coimcil on your behalf, but unfortimately, though at one time 
we were very nearly succeeding in getting a cut of 74 lakhs in the 
budgeted expenditure, owing to our not having secured the strength we 
hoped to recover on this question, we failed. That is the greater reason 
v/hy you, the citizens of Bombay, should express your sentiments of 
protest in an unequivocal manner. The extravagance of this Depart¬ 
ment will be realised by you, if you will remember one or two items 
as illustrating the point. A certain dredger, which this Department 
has purchased, has cost one crore and eighteen lakhs, and an agreement 
made by the Secretary of State for India on behalf of the Bombay 
Government, secures as much as ten lakhs by way of remimeration, 
in favour of an English Company whose experience of development 
is mainly confined to Rangoon. The affairs of this Department are so 
shrouded in mystery that there is a great necessity of more light being 
brought to bear upon this Department. Its extravagance is made possible 
by reason of this mystery. Your representatives of the Swaraj Party 
made certain proposals to Government. We suggested to Government 
that one crore of rupees could be very easily cut down and we showed 
the ways and means of doing so. The honourable member in charge 
(Cowasjee Jehangir) was inclined to accept o\ir cut. But at the time 
of voting, many friends, who had promised to support the Swarajist 
changed side, with the result that practically the whole of the budgeted 
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expenditure has been vot^. There is, perhaps, no Department of the 
Government which has been more costly and extravagant in its methods 
and as it is a Reserved Department, the popular representatives can 
bring very little pressure to bear upon it. It is, therefore, n<icessary 
to have these public meetings held from time to time in different parts 
of this city in order to convey to Government the strong feelings of 
the public of this city with regard to this Department. The Swaraj 
Party, small as it is, is struggling its best to effect a change in the 
methods of Government, if only the public can give us all the co¬ 
operation and assistance in a spirit of patient understanding and good¬ 
will. If we do not talk in the language of heroics in the Council, it Is 
becaiise we feel that ultimately it is the strength of numbers that counts 
and not merely heroic speeches. 


The resolution of condemnation was passed at this public 
meeting with overwhelming majority. 

On 12 March, the Swaraj Party had their first opportunity 
of contacting labour problems. Being drawn from amongst 
common men, as we were, we had naturally great sympathy 
with the cause of labour. An occasion arose in consequence 
of a labour strike in the mill area in Bombay and their 
representative, a European member called Addyman, moved a 
resolution pointing out the deficiencies of Government with 
reference to mill labour. Labour difficulties had previously 
appeared more than once, in 1919 and again in 1920, and the 
demand went up for appropriate legislation to be undertaken 
relating to disputes between labour and its employers, intended 
to secure justice and peace between them. But Government 
had failed to undertake such legislation, nor had they any 
other plans about the speedy settlement of the disputes. After 
many years of individual eruptions, nothing had been done 
by Government to deal with the grievances at the initial stages 
before the disputes developed and led to strikes. The Legis¬ 
lative Council, on a previous occasion, had provided for the 
establishment of a Labour Department intended to take steps 
in the direction of minimising individual eruptions. The 
Department had built up the necessary machinery but Govern¬ 
ment had failed to put that machinery into motion and were 
not prepared to deal with such disputes at the initial stages. 
There was at this time an individual eruption and a conse¬ 
quent mill strike leading to firing in which, among others, 
unfortunate school boys of the tender ages of ten and eleven 
had been shot. The city was full of ugly rumours about this 
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tragic event, in which the firing was alleged to have taken place 
without proper safeguards or observance of the legal require¬ 
ments before the firing was ordered. Addyman representing 
Bombay city mills and labour moved an adjournment of the 
House to express its condemnation on this tragic event. An 
acrimonious debate took place during which Government's 
explanation was found unsatisfactory. My speech on this 
adjournment motion, disclosed for the first time, the sym¬ 
pathetic attitude of the Swaraj Party towards labour. It was 
delivered on 12 March. I condemned the delay of the Govern¬ 
ment in not taking the fullest advantage of the Labour Depart¬ 
ments started three and a half years ago and of the machinery 
which it had provided. Government had not made use of the 
great enthusiasm and expectation which people at that time 
had entertained. It had come to nothing though we had been 
spending large amounts of public money on the establishment 
of the Labour Office as appeared from the Budget. 

I then drew the attention of the House to the firing. Reading 
all that had appeared in the Press, I said that a case had been 
made out for Government to make a public enquiry with 
regard to the circumstances attending this firing, and that 
public feeling would not be quieted unless an independent 
enquiry committee had been formed. It is admitted that the 
looting was small, damage to the mill was little; and there is 
independent testimony of a public man that the Police Officer 
who gave the order for firing was a subordinate Deputy Ins¬ 
pector. What the law required was that a responsible officer 
in the position of a Magistrate should give the order. Besides, 
the Police were gathered at a chowky and could have easily 
prevented, as the map in my hands shows, the rioters from 
entering the compound of the mill. The damage done to the 
mill was insignificant. There is no evidence of any attempt 
at incendiarism compelling the Police to order the firing with¬ 
out any warning. I have seen such riots by mill operatives being 
quelled in Western countries. I know how the Police there 
show every regard for human life and resort to firing only 
when all other means of pacification have failed. They try all 
such means; pursuation, intimidation and even a cooling water 
hose and lastly, if these fail, blank firing in the air is tried, 
if the rules allow it. All these means are tried in other 
countries where human life is regarded as sacred. So far as 
the reports which have appeared in the Press are to be be- 
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lieved, none of these means were tried in the case in question. 
It is, therefore, necessary to enquire whether the circum- 
stances, including those of self-defence alleged by the Govern¬ 
ment were of such a grave character as to justify the firing 
leading to killing persons. That was a question which had to 
be seriously gone into by an independent tribunal, in order 
that Indian life may be vindicated and the firing justified. 

I concluded with the comment that the Punjab massacres 
of a few years ago ought to be a standing warning to us Indians 
that every case of killing by firing is prima facie a case for 
enquiry. So little can the official be trusted in this country 
to act with humanity and restraint. We are here to vindicate 
the dignity of Indian life. Besides the Home Member had 
admitted that no Magistrate was present but that the firing 
was done at the instance of a single subordinate Police Officer. 
Take that single statement. I say, it is a clear case for an 
independent enquiry. 

As usual, our attitude on the labour strike received support 
from the Nationalist Press. As a coimterpoise to this, the 
Anglo-Indian press continued to be critical and its views were 
expressed by the Times of India in an editorial note on 14 
March. In this, that paper excelled itself in an outburst more 
uncontrolled than usual. It stated: 

Some prodigious nonsense about the recent action of the Bombay 
Police in firing on rioters^ mob was talked in the Bombay Legislative 
Council on Wednesday... We do not think that all these popular 
panjandrums which we have quoted have done much to elucidate the 
position and in the absence of evidence it is perfectly monstrotis to 
suggest that the Police fired without due cause or that they in any way 
acted badly. Nor was there the slightest justification for demanding 
non-official enquiry into the incident. Men who start blaming the 
Police without knowing the facts of the case under discussion, or even 
the customary procedure in dealing with a dangerous mob, do not 
deserve a hearing. But then a Swarajist can never admit that a Govern¬ 
ment officer can do what is right. 

It is necessary to state in connection with this outburst of 
unusual severity that it ignored all the facts which came out 
during the debate. But the resentment of this paper against 
me as the leader of the Swarajist Party did not stop here. On 
the same day it gave publication to a letter from a corres¬ 
pondent under the caption “Mr. Jayakar^s views'’: 

16 
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Mr. Jayakar, the leader of the Swaraj Party in the Bombay Council^ 
in his speech on the adjournment motion on Saturday last, as reported 
in your columns that the Swarajists* programme of unadulterated obs¬ 
truction is the only programme that any self-respecting man can follow. 
This, Sir, is a stupid observation. For Mr. Jayakar implies therein that 
all others, viz., the Liberals, the Independents, the Non-Brahmans and 
the Muslims, who do not subscribe to the Swarajists* programme, but 
have programme of their own, are all people who have no self-respect. 
Some of the members, who were not Swarajists, during the debate, 
made, out of courtesy, complimentary references to Mr. Jayakar*s mode¬ 
ration, and Mr. Jayakar, in return, has given them a slap in their face 
by calling them men without self-respect. Will the members of the 
Council who are not Swarajists digest this insult to their intelligence, 
or will they show resentment at the implication of Mr. Jayakar*s stupid 
observation? 

This diatribe had, however, no effect upon my colleagues in 
the Council belonging to other parties and our relations with 
them continued to be as friendly and co-operative as before. 

On 17 March an important debate on the salaries of primary 
school teachers took place. This matter had come before the 
previous Legislative Council and the Council, taking a very 
sympathetic view of the fate of these poor ill-paid teachers, had 
appointed a committee consisting of men connected with educa¬ 
tion. It was appointed to go into the revision of pay of teachers 
and it came to certain conclusions and a revised scheme was 
devised. Paranjpye and Sathe, an eminent leader from 
Sholapur, who had then done very good work in the previous 
Council, though they agreed to this scheme, set out their own 
scheme called, ‘‘Sathe-Paranjpye Scheme’' and though Paranj¬ 
pye was then the Education Minister, he was unable to make 
any attempt to put that scheme into effect. In its place the 
Government accepted a scale of salaries much lower than that 
suggested in the Sathe-Paranjpye scheme. These primary 
school teachers were proverbially poor and the Swarajists, 
many of whom knew them intimately in mofussil places, 
thought it necessary to support the motion originally moved by 
Shivadasani (Swarajist member for Surat) which was amended 
by Pradhan (Member for Nasik) and in the amended form, 
it appeared as follows: 

This Council recommends to Grovemhient that the scale of pay sug¬ 
gested by the Hon*ble Messrs. Sathe and Paranjpye for teachers in the 
primary schools in the report of the committee appointed to advise 
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Government in the matter of the revision of their salaries, be brought 
into force immediately. 

This motion was opposed by the Government on two 
grounds: 

1. That Government were paying the teachers far more 
liberally than their brother teachers in any other part of India, 
and 

2. That these questions are governed by the law of supply 
and demand. 

In stating these grounds the language used by the Govern¬ 
ment spokesman was regarded as indicating an unsympathetic 
and almost a provoking attitude. The Government member 
said: 

Surely in every walk of life a man’s income is regulated by the simple 
law of supply and demand. Every man buys in the cheapest market if 
he can get good value for his money and every man sells in the dearest 
market if he can get the price for his wares. It is exactly the same in 
the case of emplosnment. The master gives the lowest wage on which 
he can secure adequate services. The servant demands the highest wage 
he dares hope to get but accepts the highest that he is given or seeks 
a job elsewhere. It is the same with Government services. The law of 
supply and demand regulates the pay of those services and no man will 
voluntarily enter into a service unless he is satisfied with his prospects. 

This needlessly provoking speech, indicating very little 
sympathy with the poor ill-paid teachers, provoked great 
opposition, especially the suggestion that even the salaries of 
high Government officials e.g. those belonging to the Indian 
Civil Service were also regulated by the principle of supply 
and demand. 

An acrimonious debate took place in which Shankarrao 
Dev, (Member for Dhulia) was able to take a prominent part 
owing to his intimate knowledge of these poor teachers. There 
was a great resentment among the members irrespective of 
party affiliations. Deo remarked that during the previous 
month they had been considering the budget and the only tests 
which had till then been put before the House were the tests 
of discontent and inefficiency and now they had for the first 
time a third test most seriously advanced, viz. the test of 
market value. ‘T all along considered’* he added, “that this 
was a test which was ventilated outside the Coimcil by the 
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late Minister for Education (Dr. Paranjpye) at a Conference 
of teachers^* and there he immediately got the retort that, “If 
the post of the Minister of Education would be advertised, 
there would be many applicants ready to occupy that post at 
a very much lower salary.” This line of argument was fol¬ 
lowed by many members and a very illuminating debate took 
place which revealed to the Government the great resentment 
felt by this House in the treatment accorded to these poor 
teachers by the Government. I listened to the debate with 
great benefit, as member after member came out with well- 
deserved thrusts against the Government policy. Eventually 
when my turn came to contribute to the debate on 17 March 
my speech was as follows: 

I rise to support the motion as it is my duty to address a few words 
to my honourable friends because of a certain responsibility which I 
took upon myself. I was present at a Conference of primary teachers 
held in Bombay in November last, I had the honour of being its Pre¬ 
sident. At one stage of that Conference a draft resolution was put 
before me, which sounded very much like a non-co-operation threat, 
to the effect that if CJovernment paid no heed to the representations and 
protests of the primary teachers in respect of their claim to have 
iilcreased salaries, the teachers would strike work. I can add my own 
testimony to the fact, stated by a previous speaker, that this resolution 
wais seriously intended to be moved at the Conference. I will go further 
and say that after considerable hesitation the resolution was dropped. 
I appealed to the teachers to do this because 1 knew that the Education 
Department would, in the present Council, probably be in the hands of 
a person, who, by reason of his past experiences, was likely to bring 
some freshness and sympathy into the methods of Government. I, there¬ 
fore, appealed successfully to the primary teachers to withdraw the 
resolution, promising them, at the same time, that I would give them all 
the assistance I could to secure what I regard as a just claim for a living 
wage. 

I must say, however, that I have heard the unfortunate speech of the 
Government spokesman, the General Secretary (G. A. Thomas). I feel 
certain that if the tone in which that speech was couched indicates in 
any way the unreasonable and unsympathetic attitude of the Government 
on this question, there is hardly any hope of the primary teachers 
working in smooth goodwill. I deplore this fact very much indeed. What 
is the test which the General Secretary submitted for the acceptance of 
this House? Speaking for myself, I could have understood the attitude 
of Government if they had earnestly come forward to say, through their 
representatives here, that they sympathised with the just demand of the 
primary teachers, but could not give effect to it, as they had no adequate 
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funds in their hands. Such an attitude I can understand, nay, if such 
an attitude had been put before this House by the responsible Secretary 
of that Department, I have no doubt that the House would have, with 
considerable sympathy and understanding for the difficulties of Govern- 
ment, perhaps proceeded to suggest means to provide the money, these 
paltry thirteen lakhs. But what does the General Secretary say? Leav- 
ing aside nearer climes, he called your attention to the state of things 
in the Punjab and the North. He drew a vivid picture of the state 
of things in Indian States, and after these studies in analogy, supplying 
the most fallacious tests for the consideration of this case, he went on 
to state, for our adoption in such cases, a principle which I will not 
hesitate to say is a most monstrous principle to adopt in dealing with 
the cases of this kind. I will recall here. Sir, the resolution which was 
before this Council not long ago, whereby the pay of the Ministers was 
sought to be reduced to two thousand rupees. I further remember. Sir, 
that when this resolution came before us, we were told that, in Japan, 
the Prime Minister only draws Rs. 500. Some members of my party, 
bent on securing economy, were struck by the contrast and wanted a 
drastic cut, but ultimately the argument prevailed that, whatever the 
state of things may be in Japan, we must give our men in India (I 
will repeat for the benefit of my honourable friends) a decent minimum 
wage having regard to their environments in India. That is the sound 
principle by which we have been so far guided. But the General 
Secretary now asks us to apply another principle, namely, the rule of 
supply and demand. May I say, that, dealing specially with poorer 
servants of the State, this is a monstrous principle, and, if adopted, will 
cause greater embitterment than we have been accustomed to. May I 
ask the General Secretary if he is prepared to apply this rule to the 
Indian Civil Service asking the Lee Commission for the increase of their 
bloated salaries. Is it based on this principle? Are they not clamouring 
for what they call, “a decent minimum wage”, “having regard to their 
environments in India?” In what Department does the rule of supply 
and demand prevail—outside textbooks on Political Economy? Can you 
say that the inflated salary which, e.g. the Director of Development draws 
—^which is next only to the Governor’s salary—is governed by this rule 
of supply and demand? Can you say that the compensatory allowance 
that the Civil Service got recently from a too friendly Governor was 
regulated by the rule of supply and demand? Are all these huge 
emoluments, under which India groans, governed by the rule of supply 
and demand? I am sorry, I am driven to say all this and let me tell 
my friends opposite that, in this country, you can have, if you resort 
to the principle of supply and demand, equally capable men, if not more, 
to take up the work of the Indian Civil Service for one-half of their 
present salary, and, in cases, even for one-third. I am unwilling to 
go into this question, because it does raise feelings of racial hostility. 
But I am compelled to say all this, because I find that Government dare 
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not apply this rule of supply and demand to any of the Departments of 
State Service except where poor, ill-paid and starving Indians were 
concerned. If the principle is soimd, let the Civil Service begin by 
adopting it in their own case. They will esom the gratitude of this poor 
country I can assure them. It is this principle which breeds all the 
quarrels between capital and labour and even the economic world, so 
enamoured of this principle at one time, has now begun to doubt its 
soundness as a practical guide. 

On the merits what is the claim of these teachers? What is it ihey 
want? They want nothing very extraordinary, or exhorbitant—^nothing 
like the absurd claim of the Civil Services about which we have seen 
such a selfish unseemly scramble before the Lee Commission. The 
teachers’ claim is modesty incarnate. I will give a few figures to the 
House. They claim that a Vernacular Final school teacher should be 
given a start of Rs. 25 per month. What a glorious salary!—and after 
20 years of approved and honest service he should rise to Rs. 40 per 
month. What a pretentious claim indeed! Further, they say that the 
First Year trained teacher should begin with Rs. 30 per month and rise 
after 20 years of steady work to Rs. 45. These 20 years may be full 
of penury owing to a growing family. One honourable member was 
pleased to remark, *‘Oh, restrict this service to bachelors, in order that 
the element of growing family may be eliminated.” Apparently, he 
forgot the claims of sterile men to be in this service. To start on 
Rs. 30 and rise afer 20 years to the magnificent sum of Rs. 45 per month! 
I am sure, the honourable the Home Member (Sir Maurice Hayward) 
spends on his private domestics three or four times this amount. The 
Second Year trained teacher would likewise begin with Rs. 35 and after 
20 years rise to Rs. 65 per month. I have not the time to go into 
the arithmetic of this rise in order to show what proportional increase 
this increment means every year or every day of the 365 days. I .leave 
it to the honourable members to make the calculations and discover how 
modest this claim is. And lastly, the Third Year trained teacher is to 
start with Rs. 40 per month and rise to Rs. 80, the maximum after 
20 years. 

At this stage, there was an interruption from a Government 
member. “May I know what they are paying in national 
schools?” I proceeded in reply as follows: 

I thank the honourable member for his enquiry but before I answer 
it, may I know from him whether Grovemment are prepared to accept 
the analogy of the national schools in all matters? If not, why imitate 
the national schools only in their hopeless poverty? My honourable 
friend is, I understand, a great authority in his own division on such 
questions of national importance. The fact is that in national schools 
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opened by Congressmen, teachers are employed on an entirely difEerenl 
principle. Being actuated by patriotism and a spirit of service, they 
consent to accept low salaries and are compensated, in respect thereof, 
by the freedom, initiative and self-satisfaction which they enjoy, in the 
work of uplifting their coimtrymen. How can this analogy apply to 
Government schools which are governed by entirely a different spirit? 
Again, we are asked, where is the money to come from? That, I say. 
Sir, is under any Dyarchy a very unfair question. I can understand 
such a question in a country where the Opposition could say in retort: 
“Put us in power and we will find the money.” If in this Council, we, 
the members on this side, could say: “All right, hand over the Govern¬ 
ment to us, make room for us, and we will show you how to find 
money.” But the question is hardly fair under a system where all that 
is left to us, the non-official Opposition, is to be perennially making 
suggestions for the Government to adopt or not to adopt as they in their 
wisdom think best. Therefore, I say to this House: “Do not be taken 
in by this argument. It is not our fimction to find the money, let them 
hand over the Government to us and we are perfectly willing to find the 
money.” I am looking forward to the day when we shall be able to show 
to this Government, that we can do something more substantial than 
making fine speeches, but that day is still distant. Until it comes, we 
must be content to give expression to our serious dissatisfaction at the 
miserable way in which the Government have been dealing with these 
poor people. I desire, likewise to warn my honourable friends, the 
Non-Brahmans and the Muslims, to beware of the argument of the 
General Secretary, when he says that primary education will suffer if 
this House allows these thirteen lakhs to be diverted from primary 
education into the pockets of the primary teachers. I will take the 
liberty of saying that there is a monstrous fallacy in this argument. The 
main element in a sound system of primary education is the lot of the 
teacher who imparts it. It has been my lot to be a teacher at one 
stage in my somewhat chequered career. Speaking from my experience, 
I can tell this House that if there is any servant of the State who 
requires to be kept above want and in self-respectful dignity and esteem, 
it is the primary teacher. If this House desires that our boys shoiild 
be brought up in an atmosphere of tenderness, truth and patriotism 
while at school, we must attract the right class of men and keep them 
contented and happy. We cannot do this unless we are prepared to 
give them—I repeat the words—^“a decent minimum wage having regard 
to their environments”, I ask this House emphatically to reject the 
principle enunciated by the General Secretary for our acceptance, the 
atrocious principle of supply and demand—atrocious in its application 
to half-starved men. I ask my honourable friends, who are, I ^ sure, 
very kind masters at home, whether they observe this rule even in the 
regulation of their domestic affairs. Life would not be worth living if 
people regulated their affairs, in the higher departments of life, on 
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the principle of supply and demand. A department like Education where 
imagination, sentiment, love, tenderness and similar high qualities are 
so essential—in the teacher first, and then by contact in the pupil— 
ought to be above the assertion of this commercial rule of life. Let 
the Government take up a sympathetic attitude. Let the honourable 
Minister get up and, in a spirit of good-will and understanding say, 
that Government are in perfect sympathy with the teachers, that Govern¬ 
ment recognise the services of these ill-paid men, that Government are 
anxious to give them the salary they deserve, but that unfortunately 
Government have no money to spare at present. If this General Secre¬ 
tary (Mr. Thomas) had come out in this strain, I am sure the debate 
would have taken a different turn and probably I would not have risen 
to speak. I did so because I was thoroughly disappointed at the attitude 
taken up by the General Secretary on behalf of Government. I can 
here express, without fear of contradiction, that there is a general 
apprehension outside that the General Secretary represents the attitude 
of Government in this matter. Let the honourable Minister (Jadhav) 
get up from his seat and contradict this if he can. Let him put his 
cards on the table. By this time nearly 25 members in this Council 
on the non-official side have spoken. The President has often put before 
the Government their obvious duty to put forward their case at an early 
stage of the debate, in order to focus the discussion on the points at 
issue. In spite of this advice of the President, only one member on the 
Government side has spoken so far. Are the Government unwilling to 
disclose their real attitude? If that is to be regarded as an indication 
of the feeling in the Department of Education, all that I can say is 
that the lot of these half-starved teachers will be hard and will require 
drastic remedies. I appeal to the head of the Department of Education, 
the honourable Minister, to take a more sympathetic view, for I feel that 
money can be found if only the Government have the will to do it. 

As the debate proceeded we felt that if the original resolu¬ 
tion was put to vote, it would be carried and immediate effect 
would be given to the Sathe-Paranjpye Scheme. But unfortu¬ 
nately an amendment was proposed by a Non-Brahman mem¬ 
ber practically postponing the carrying out of the scheme. 
Thus the Government found a very convenient way of getting 
out of the difficulty and they all voted for the amendment 
which was carried by a majority of two votes. 

Two days later on 19 March, a resolution was moved in 
the Bombay Legislative Council demanding the release of 
Maulapa Hazrat Mohani. The resolution was: 

This Council recommends to the Governor in Council that Hazrat 
Mohani be released immediately and unconditionally. 
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Hazrat was a Muslim divine and poet. I had met him more 
than once at the Congress sessions and he always struck me 
as a bold and honest political leader with advanced views 
about Indian freedom. Reference has already been made in 
the previous pages of this narrative, to his opposition to 
Gandhi’s conservative opinions about the ideal of the Con¬ 
gress. The history of his life as it came out in the debate 
was a chequered one, commencing from an early period. In 
1916, he was interned, owing to suspected communication with 
the revolutionaries in Kabul, and as he refused to abide by the 
orders of internment, he was sentenced to two years rigorous 
imprisonment under the Defence of India Act. He was, how¬ 
ever, released on the general amnesty in 1918. In 1921 he 
was responsible for certain recommendations for reducing the 
Army and the Police. In the same year, he was present at 
Ahmedabad at the) meeting of the Congress, the Khilafat 
Conference and the Muslim League. All these three bodies 
met in Ahmedabad during the Christmas holidays of 1921. 
It was during these proceedings that he endeavoured to bring 
forward his famous Independence Resolution. He endeavoured 
first to introduce it in the Khilafat Conference; but he was 
ruled out of order by the President, Hakim Ajmal Khan. He 
then moved it, in the Congress, but was defeated owing to the 
efforts of Gandhi. He then raised it again in the Subjects 
Committee of the Muslim League. Though he was the Pre¬ 
sident of that League, he was not successful in getting the 
Subjects Committee to accept it. But as President, he gave 
expression to his views in his address though he could not 
bring them before the Muslim League in a special resolution. 
It was mainly in respect of this presidential address that pro¬ 
ceedings were taken against him. He was charged in respect 
of this speech on two counts; abetment of waging war owing 
to his reference to guerilla warfare in India (Section 121A of 
the Indian Penal Code), and the other. Sedition (Section 
124A). He was convicted of the offences of sedition and 
sentenced to two years rigorous imprisonment. The High 
Court, in a long judgment on appeal, considered all the facts 
and came to the conclusion as regards waging war that there 
was no actual abetment of any immediate act so as to amount 
to an immediate abetment of waging war. There was only a 
statement that the result in the near future would be waging 
war. The High Court held, that it did not come under Section 
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121A, While sxiffering the sentence, he was convicted in 1922 
as he was found to be sending letters out of jail through the 
officials of the Prison. He repeated the same thing in another 
jail to which he had been transferred and smuggled news¬ 
papers out of the jail in the bedding of one of the Warders. 
A rupee was found in the bedding of the Warder. The Govern¬ 
ment thought that this offence was more serious amounting to 
bribing the officials than mere breaking the jail rules. He 
was, therefore, prosecuted along with the Warder who was 
sentenced and as also Hazrat Mohani to six months for the 
breach of the prison regulations for sending articles out of the 
jail without leave, and to two years rigorous imprisonment 
for the offence of bribing the Warder. The Warder appealed 
to the High Court but Hazrat Mohani did not. The Warder’s 
sentence was confirmed in appeal and the High Court called 
for Hazrat Mohani’s case, imder its revisional powers, and after 
a careful review of the entire case, reduced the sentence of 
two years rigorous imprisonment to six months on each count 
to be suffered, concurrently. The sentence of six months 
would, in ordinary course, have expired in a few months, 
which the resolution asked to be remitted. It was moved by 
a ^warajist member from Bombay and naturally excited great 
interest especially in the Muslim group, one of the few occa¬ 
sions when the Council had to consider matters in which that 
group took great interest. Consequently, the Swaraj Party 
as also other parties supported the resolution. The attitude 
of the Government was more placatory than usual as they did 
not intend to alienate the Muslim group which on many 
occasions had supported the Government on resolutions moved 
by the other members of the Party. 

On behalf of the Swaraj Party and as its leader, I associated 
myself with the recommendation contained in the resolution 
which, in effect asked for the remission unconditionally of the 
brief unexpired term of the imprisonment. I supported this 
resolution first on the simple ground that as the Governor had 
already started the work of reconciling public sentiment and 
with that view Gandhi and Savarkar had already been set at 
liberty, the work of restoring goodwill and peace should be 
completed by meeting the Muslim sentiment on this important 
issue. I added: 


Hazrat Mohani, whatever his political sins, was held in high esteem 
by the Muslim community as an Urdu poet of distinction. What has 
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Hazrat Mohani been guilty of? He is guilty of having made speeches, 
which, as the Hon^ble the Home Member has admitted, did not carry 
any of the three Assemblies where he had delivered the speeches, neither 
the Congress nor the Muslim League nor the Khilafat Conference. This 
is the clearest indication that the offending speeches had hardly any 
effect on those who heard them. It is the misfortime of English officials 
in this country, that they are often unable to judge of these questions 
of sentiments as an Indian would do and consequently they often mis¬ 
judge and magnify the nature of an incident from its appearance on 
paper and not from its effect in fact. The Home Member made some 
effort to point out Hazrat Mohani's antecedents. If I can say so, bor¬ 
rowing an analogy from the history of English literature, that he belongs 
to a type made familiar to us by some of the poets of the British 
Restoration period. Men of erratic, uncontrollable fancy and imagination 
which ran wild with the aid of sonorous verse. Men whose hearts 
burn with the desire for freedom, are met with in all ages and in all 
climes; men whose privilege it is to dream in advance of their age 
and awaken the popular sentiment to respond to their visions. It is 
the unfortunate destiny of such dreamers in countries like India to be 
locked in prison in the company of felons and criminals. A wise and 
sympathetic Government would treat them as dreamers should be, 
especially if their utterances have little adverse effect on their audiences. 
Even under the Indian Penal Code Section 124A it cannot be penal to 
cherish a high psychological ideal. It is permissible to dream of Indian 
Independence as an ideal and provided no overt steps to overthrow ihe 
present Government forcibly for that end are imdertaken. It is only a 
technical crime if at all it is one. It is admitted here that this ideal 
preached by Hazrat Mohani moved hardly any listener. It was probably 
regarded as premature. In any event it led to no violence, or disturbance 
of the public peace or to any of those feelings the awakening of which 
establishes the right of the State to intervene and treat the propounder 
as a felon, liable to a severe penalty. 

Let us turn to another practical consideraiton. After all, Hazrat 
Mohani has been in jail already for two years. I was very glad to hear 
that the High Court had added to its reputation by reducing the original 
period of the sentence to six months. I know that there was a feeling 
in legal circles that the sentence was severe and harsh. Why should 
not the new Government go a step forward and remit the sentence 
entirely? Of course there is the Indian Penal Code to be vindicated. 
When a stage is reached in the affairs of a country, when the sentiments 
penalised by the Indian Penal Code affect the whole of the educated 
section in the covmtry, from North to South and East to West, when 
the feelings that the Indian Penal Code regards as seditious, become 
the general sentiment of the entire literate community in the country, 
because they are the expression of their political ambitions, then I say, 
that the time has come when Government should look out for a remedy 
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not in enforcing the provisions of the Penal Code, but in giving the 
people what they want. The Penal Code was never intended to repress 
the noblest ambitions of an entire people. The State owes a duty to the 
people, when the stage is reached, to go beyond the Penal Code and 
satisfy the ambitions which at that stage cease to be seditious, within 
the limited scope of the Penal Code. What is this offence of Hazrat 
Mohani? He smuggled a newspaper into the jail. For that he was 
severely punished. But apart from that fact he did exactly what most 
human beings would try to do, viz. to get a little ray of light into his 
dismal confinement. We are often told by Executive that prisoners get 
what their body needs. They get, we are told, some of them, raisins, 
some toast, some milk, and such other things. What these apologists of 
prison rigour forget is, that a certain class of prisoners has a mind, as 
also a body, and that that mind can be starved and killed, while the 
body is fed and nourished! If any honourable member on this side went 
to jail, what would he do? He would certainly not neglect his body, 
but he would likewise desire to keep his mind alive by proper contact. 
If the State starves that delicate part of his being, it is guilty of a 
greater wrong than if it famished his body. Therefore, let not Govern¬ 
ment take a too exaggerated view of the offence that Hazrat Mohani 
tried to smuggle a newspaper into his cell. It was the barest craving 
of this poet’s mind; perhaps more insistent than the craving for food. 
We are told that the act amounts to an offence against a petty rule 
of 4he Prison Code. You can make your Prison Code too petty and 
inhuman. So let us not be misled by the terrible words “Prison disci¬ 
pline”. Behind all these words, there ought to be a due sense of 
proportion, the saving grace of the Executive. I ask the House, there¬ 
fore, to pass this resolution and, I ask the Government to meet the 
wishes of the House and the Muslim sentiment outside, by accepting 
the recommendation in this resolution. 

After the Government had replied, vote was taken and 
the resolution was carried, on which I was particularly happy 
that an occasion had arisen when the Swarajists were in com¬ 
plete agreement with and supported Muslim sentiment. 

On 19 March 1924, the question was raised in the Bombay 
Legislative Council relating to the deportation of Horniman 
and the desirability of his returning to India. Nariman, a 
prominent Swarajist member, moved: “This Council recom¬ 
mends to the Governor in Council to remove the ban against 
the entry of Mr. Benjamin Guy Horniman into India.” The 
motion was rested inter alia on the ground that as the Govern¬ 
ment had proceeded to placate the Hindus by the release of 
Gandhi and Savarkar and the Muslim community by the 
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release of Hazrat Mohani, it was desirable that the European 
community should be equally placated by allowing the return 
of Horniman. Principal reliance was placed on the fact that 
it was not a proper exercise of the Defence of India Act, a 
war measure, to deport Horniman without trial, without any 
opportunity to meet the allegations made against him which 
were completely kept secret from him, and the mover argued 
that the Defence of India Act was not intended to remove 
troublesome critics of the Bureaucracy from this land. The 
Act was intended to apply to the real enemies of the Crown 
and the Empire, who were trying to help the enemies of the 
Empire during the war. With reference to this, the mover 
argued that Horniman did not fall in this category, because, 
during the war, he was a very staunch and enthusiastic sup. 
porter of the Empire and the cause of the allies, and had done 
great service in that behalf. It was wrong, therefore, to 
condemn him for an indefinite period without being given a 
chance of explanation. 

The epithets showered upon Horniman by the mover, paint- 
ing him as a superman and a hero, who had come out to India 
from altruistic motives, caused resentment amongst the Non- 
Brahman and the Muslim Parties, who did not share the 
mover’s views about Horniman and his character. Some 
members of these parties approached and warned me that the 
mover’s speech was resting the demand for Horniman’s recall 
on wrong grounds which they would not support, and that I 
should, therefore, in my speech, as the leader of the Swaraj 
Party, clear the real issue from a variety of irrelevant matter 
like the character, sacrifice and heroism of Horniman, other- 
wise they would be compelled to vote against the motion. 

Consequently, in my speech, I had to be careful to state the 
real issue in clear terms, unclouded by irrelevant grounds. 
With these difficulties in front of me, my speech took the 
following form: 

... The reason why I support this resolution is, not because I share 
the sentiments of the mover, of extreme admiration for Horniman, but 
because I think that Horniman is entitled to the rights of an ordinary 
citizen of Bombay, When one recalls the circumstances under which 
he was deported, one cannot help feeling that it was an act of grossest 
injustice and cruelty, and I would have supported this resolution, if, 
instead of referring to such a zealoiis friend of Indians as Horniman, 
it had referred to the meanest resident of British India. Not that I am 
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aware of the excellent qualities which Homiman possesses as a journalist 
and as a courageous opponent of the Bureaucracy. But that is 
absolutely beside the true issue. 

Already the Legislative Assembly at Delhi has passed a resolution 
asking for the removal of the ban upon Horniman’s return. No effect, 
however, has yet been given to it, although three weeks have passed, 
the reason apparently being what Lord Olivier (Secretary of State 
for India) mentioned in the House of Lords that he could not possibly 
insist—I am quoting his words from memory—upon the removal of the 
ban, so long as the Bombay Government—the men on the spot, if I may 
use that expression—were not prepared to recommend his retiim. The 
Secretary of State does not apparently take upon himself the responsi¬ 
bility of determining the merits of this question. He shifts it on to 
others, as is quite natural for a person in his position, who comes into 
a difficult office for the first time, without previous experience. The 
Government of India, in their turn, speaking through the mouth of Sir 
Malcolm Hailey in the Assembly, state that the Secretary of State cannot 
possibly take upon himself the responsibility of removing the ban, unless 
the Bombay Government say that they are prepared to allow him to 
return. So, neither of these two Governments take the burden of the 
responsibility, but they shift it on to the Bombay Government, which 
is after all the only Government immediately concerned in this removal. 
Therefore, we now come to this House for its vote, and this is the 
only place where Horniman’s return can be decided on its merit. I 
am, therefore, anxious that no extraneous matters should be imported 
into the consideration of this question, which was likely to be the case, 
if Homiman’s personality or character, or one’s estimate of it was allowed 
to colour one’s opinion on the main issue. The question involved in this 
resolution is of a simpler character and its significance is the same to 
us all here, whether we are Europeans or Swarajists, Mohommedans or 
Marathas. The simple question before us is: Is this House prepared, 
especially after the Defence of India Act and its raison d'etre have 
disappeared, to permit any citizen, a fortiori Horniman, being kept out 
of India on grounds which are no longer tenable? I do appeal, especially 
to the European members like my honourable friend Mr. Addyman, to 
take an altogether dispassionate view of this question, forgetting, for 
a moment, that the mover has surrounded Homiman with encomiums 
in which they may not honesty be able to join... I happened to be a 
member of the Directorate of the Bombay Chronicle at the time Homi¬ 
man was removed. I know the story of the soft-nose bullets, the ground, 
and, so far as the public were let into the secret, the main groimd, 
which was urged as a justification for his forcible removal. Another 
ground which was mentioned then in that connection, was his alleged 
spreading of sedition amongst the troops by the free circulation of the 
Bombay Chronicle, It was alleged that Homiman and his paper were 
responsible for circulating the false report that soft-nose bullets were 
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used for quelling the disturbance at Delhi. I know, as the Director 
of the Bombay Chronicle, that after the statement had appeared in that 
paper a telegram was sent contradicting this statement, the moment it 
was discovered that report was false, but, either by design or accident, 
that telegram did not reach the proper quarter in time to prevent the 
mischief. I can assure the House, that so far as Homiman’s paper is 
concerned, the moment the falsity of the report was brought to the 
knowledge of the Directors, they made every effort to contradict the 
statement. As for spreading sedition amongst the troops, the charge has 
only been vaguely repeated, without Government ever daring to state it 
formally. Under what circumstances he was removed, the House is fully 
aware. I say, Sir, with all the vehemence at my command, that he was 
removed as if he was a dirty piece of linen and not a human being. 
He was at that time lying ill, and any disturbance or removal was n 
great risk to his health and life. The Act, under the provisions of 
which he was laid hold of, I shall most emphatically say, was never 
intended to cover such cases at all. The sole justification under that 
Act for such an extraordinary and harsh step could only be that Homi- 
man’s presence in this country “was dangerous to public safety”. One 
is tired of hearing these pet catch words which Government are driven 
to rely on and which even now Government are fond of using in and 
out of season. I do not know what “public safety” was in danger at 
the time, except that certain exposures in high quarters were likely 
to be made by Homiman, if he had the chance to remain in the editorial 
office of the Bombay Chronicle for another month. So far as the public 
are aware, this is the only “public safety” which was in danger. The 
public safety, however, contemplated by the Defence of India Act, is 
entirely of a different character. 

Since the year 1919, Homiman has been challenging this Government 
to come forward and state what the charges made against him are. He 
has even appealed to the Government on a somewhat humiliating ground, 
that his compulsory detention in England is a question of bread and 
butter with him, because, as this House is aware, he was living in 
starvation in England. Any civilised Government, that values its reputa¬ 
tion, would have paid heed to this plea, urged during the last four 
years. But this Government has remained cold and unmoved, knowing 
full well that its action is slowly starving a man out of his health and 
life. Government foolishly ignore the fact that the more they persecute 
Homiman, the more popularity he gets, which, I am sure. Government 
do not desire. May I warn the Government, as a person who knows 
intimately the feelings of a large bulk of his countrymen, that today the 
Government is regarded as most mean, vindictive and serpentine because 
of the Homiman incident. The public chuckle over the phenomenon, 
that, with all their pomp and power, their armies and armaments, iheir 
Navy and aeroplanes, this Government made timid by its dishonesty and 
cruelty, are afraid of one man in the whole of India. Do Government- 
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desire to let this feeling grow more and more powerful and to appear 
in the light of a timid and guilty Government defied by one single 
individual? Do the Government desire to let the impression grow 
stronger that they regard Horniman as possessed of such deadly secrete 
of their misrule, that his retiim to India would paralyse or benumb their 
functions of administration? I ask the Government, how long they can 
afford to continue in this position of ridicule and humiliation? I, there¬ 
fore, warn Government, that if Horniman has been guilty of any crime, 
let Government come out with a clear charge against him. Let them 
give him a chance of defending himself. If Government have, in their 
possession, any information against him which can stand the test of 
open criticism, let it be stated and enquired into in a public manner. 
It is but fair that he should be either publicly exposed or cleared in 
his character. Why are Government refusing to adopt one of these two 
alternatives; why do they still take shelter under subterfuges? They 
do not even tell Horniman openly that he cannot come to India. They 
take advantage of some technical rules of the Passport Act. This is p 
very miserable position for Government, inconsistent with the esteem and 
dignity which, I am sure, they desire to enjoy in the estimation of this 
House. May I tell this Government that Providence has made them 
the successors of the Marathas and the Moghul Governments, but not 
without the obligations of such a proud heritage? One of such obliga¬ 
tions is the maxim Noblesse Oblige. It is a terrible responsibility. Sir, 
for Government always to deserve and maintain the estimation of their 
Indian friends and if Government really desire to do so, as the proud 
and providential successors of the previous Indian Governments, they 
must show greater generosity, justice and dignity in their dealings with 
their opponents. That is the tradition of their Sovereign position in 
India, the one test by which the ordinary Indian is accustomed to judge 
his Ruler. Rulership and pettiness never go together in India. Let 
Government, therefore, come out in the open in their dealing with 
Horniman. Indians will, I am sure, take whatever is the verdict of open 
enquiry against him. We do not wish to rake up the past. 1919 Was 
an exceptional year, and whatever might have been the justification 
for this cruel injustice then, it no longer survives. The country is 
different today from 1919-20. 

Does the Government really think that Horniman is so dangerous a 
man that his presence in this country a fortnight hence will make all 
the difference between tranquility and mutiny? If they think that Homi- 
man can make this difference by virtue of his pen or tongue, not¬ 
withstanding all the elements which Gandhi has generated in favour of 
peace, goodwill and non-violence. Government are really paying Homi- 
man a compliment, which even his best friends and admirers have so 
far shrunk from bestowing on him. If Government desire to give this 
testimonial of power, influence and popularity to Horniman, I do not deny 
them the pleasure of it, but if they are not prepared to do so, then 
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1 do ask the Government that for their own reputation, if not for any¬ 
thing else, they ought immediately to remove the ban on Homiman’g 
return to India. 

Sir Maurice Hayward the Home Member replying on behalf 
of the Grovernment admitted that the situation as it was in the 
year 1924 had altered. He observed: 

There is no Defence of India Act. There is no war now. There is 
no necessity to consider whether as a war measiure it was necessary or 
not necessary in 1919 to deport a man like Horniman. The question 
for the moment is different. Whether this particular individual is going 
to be an acquisition to Bombay, whether he is the sort of person that 
we ought to allow, under the powers vested in us under the Passport 
Act, to return to Bombay. This is purely a question under the Passport 
Act and not under the Defence of India Act. 

Taking this view of the situation, and in support of his 
argument about the undesirability of allowing Horniman to 
return, the Home Member proceeded to refer to Homiman’g 
antecedents since his arrival in India in 1906 which, it is not 
necessary to recoimt in detail. Government’s plea in brief was 
that Homiman’s policy had been to encourage the youths and 
students of the town to take part in violent political move¬ 
ments, fomenting industrial disputes between employers and 
employees, giving prominence to every incident likely to arouse 
racial feelings or the dangerous passions of the mob, leading 
by uncontrolled writings and speeches to such violent events 
as those of 1919 by sapping the foundations of all respect for 
law and order, by personal attacks on individual officials and 
magistrates, mischievous misrepresentation of the policy and 
intentions of Government. There were two other reasons 
which the public knew at that time had determined the attitude 
of Government, namely, the article in the Bombay Chronicle 
suggesting that soft-nosed bullets had been used by British 
soldiers in quelling the riot at New Delhi and secondly that 
Horniman made free distribution of the Bombay Chronicle to 
the British troops at Deolali. A completely satisfactory expla¬ 
nation of these two incidents had been given by Horniman 
in his speeches and writings in England and also in my speech. 
Consequently, the Home Member astutely regarded these 
charges, at ffie date of the debate, as “side issues”. In spite 
of my speech which I thought might influence the debate in 
17 
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its final decision there was a statement by Addyman, the 
representative of the European community, (whose concilia- 
tion the mover [Nariman] had incautiously made one of the 
main grounds for permitting Homiman s return). ^When his 
turn came Addyman stated in emphatic terms: 

There is not one member of my community who desires that Mr. Hor- 
niman should return to India. Politically it is felt that he can serve India 
a little better from that “foreign^* coimtry 6,000 miles away, than he can 
from Bombay. But apart from politics, there are other reasons why 
Homiman should not return, and no doubt those reasons are very well- 
known to the mover of the resolution. 

Another circumstance which was sought to be used against 
the resolution was a letter written by J. B. Petit on behalf of 
the Directors of the Bombay Chronicle which was quoted in 
extenso by the Home Member. The letter was as follows: 

Mr. Homiman attempted to claim absolute and uncontrolled authority 
over everything, and the Board, according to him, to be merely to carry 
out whatever he dictated. Mr. Homiman and his staff never kept 
regular hours. The editorial staff of the Bombay Chronicle invariably 
began their work in the evening and went on till 1 to 2 a.m., with the 
result that the workmen had to be paid overtime for the portion of the 
night. Mr. Homiman and his assistant editor had been in the habit of 
leaving Bombay on political and other work without the permission and 
even without the knowledge of the Managing Director. Mr. Homiman 
was of a temperament wholly unsuited ever to realise the essential needs 
of a rigid economy in the conduct of the Paper and its affairs. He had, 
on many occasions, not shown that restrained moderation and judgment 
which the Directors expected and deemed essenial in the public interest. 
This considerably detracted from the dignity and weight of the views 
of the Bombay Chronicle. 

During the interval which followed my speech, the Govern¬ 
ment appeared to have obtained the sense of the other parties 
in the Council viz. the Non-Brahman and Muslim parties and 
having learnt that the bulk of them was inclined to support 
the Government, the Home Members speech became more 
violent towards the conclusion: 

There is no question before us as to deportation of anybody without 
trial under the rules of the Defence of India Act. These rules related 
merely to special circumstances of the War. Now the Question is whether 
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under the Passport Act, Homiman is such a person as to be allowed to 
re-enter India. 

He referred to Homiman’s foibles and weaknesses, including 
his indebtedness, his unpopularity with the Directors and such 
considerations which to me appeared to be completely irrele¬ 
vant to the issue then before the Council. Towards the end, 
he proceeded to make out a powerful plea against Nariman's 
resolution: 

Does anyone want Horniman back? I believe no one wants him. I 
have, Sir, had most strong representations against his return from the 
most unexpected sources. Certainly his own community do not want him 
back, (one ground imguardedly virged by Nariman the mover was 
placating the European community) and in a matter like this, why not 
trust his own community? The Indian community can give a good 
opinion as to the desirability of an Indian and can you not in a matter 
like this, trust the opinion of the European community about a European? 
I think it would be wise if you did so. Does the Bombay Chronicle 
want him back? I should not think so. If they are not satisfied with 
their own staff at present, surely they can have many educated and 
competent Indians to run the Paper for them. I believe the most effective 
reply to this resolution would be to say “We will let you have him, take 
him back and make what you can of him.^^ Happily now there is no 
war and no occasion for referring to the Defence of India Act. It is only 
a question of working the Passport Rules designed merely to prevent the 
entry of undesirable persons into Bombay and persons who will only 
disturb the peace of India. I have given you the history of this man 
so far as is known to me. You have heard what his own commimity 
thinks of him. Surely it is the duty of the House to listen to the opinion 
of his own community and of the responsible Government and I do 
request in all seriousness that members will leave a matter of this sort— 
an executive question of Passports^—^to the executive authorities vested 
by law with the responsibility of deciding them and of maintaining the 
peace, progress and prosperity of the City of Bombay and of this 
Presidency, the Bombay Government, the Government of India and the 
Secretary of State. 

As I listened to his peroration I felt certain that the fate 
of the resolution had been sealed. The Home Member would 
not have made the truculent part of his speech unless he felt 
certain that he would depend upon the other elements in the 
House to throw out the resolution. Accordingly the question 
was put on 20 March to the House. Ayes for it 37, Noes against 
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it 43. Tlie motion, was lost. This endod the Sudget Session 
of the Bombay Legislative Council. 

Consequent on this defeat there was widespread discontent 
in the country. The Nationalist Press strongly condemned the 
attitude of Maurice Ha3nvard and held out his speech as an 
arrogant demonstration of the well-known strength of the 
Government. Out of the comments made by the Nationalist 
Press, I am selecting one editorial article in a Bombay Daily, 
the Voice of India as typical of the rest. In its issue of 20 
March 1924, it wrote under the caption “Mr. Horniman in the 
Bombay Legislative Council”: 

We cannot help thinking that it would have been better if the leader 
of the Swaraj Party, Mr. M. R. Jayakar, had himself moved the resolu¬ 
tion in the Bombay Legislative Council recommending to the Governor 
in Council, the removal of the ban against the entry of Mr. Horniman 
into India. The mover, Mr. Nariman, made an excellent speech but his 
personal feelings on the question are so strong that it was not possible 
for him to assume the detachment necessary to convince those who either 
do not know or cannot appreciate Mr. Horniman, of the absolute justice 
of the resolution. The question was, as Mr. Jayakar rightly pointed 
out, not whether Mr. Horniman is or is not a man of superhuman 
qualities, but whether the Co\mcil was prepared to permit any citizen 
to be kept out of India in the manner in which and for the reasons 
for which Mr. Hominian is being kept out. Mr. Jayakar was a Director 
of the Bombay Chronicle when Mr. Horniman was deported, and he was 
able to give an authoritative assurance to the Council that the two 
charges brought against him, of spreading sedition amongst the troops 
and of publishing a telegram about using soft-nosed bullets in putting 
down a riot, were both imfortunate. Speaking as a lawyer, Mr. Jayakar 
maintained that Mr. Homiman’s deportation was an absolutely gross 
and unjust misuse of the Defence of India Act. That Act is no longer 
in force and the orders passed under it, therefore, have also lapsed. 
In ordinary circumstances, Mr. Horniman would have been free many 
months ago to come out to India, but he is being prevented from doing 
so by the refusal of the authorities in England to give him a Passport. 
The only reason why the Passport authorities had taken up this extra- 
oi dinary attitude was that the Government of Bombay considered that 
Mr. Horniman^s presence in India would be a danger to the State. One 
would suppose that when a man is said to be likely to be dangerous 
to a State, it is meant that he might become the centre of revolutionary 
or anarchic movement to destroy the established institutions of the 
country. In his speech on behalf of Government, Sir Maurice Hayward, 
the Home Member, said nothing to ^ow that Mr. Homiman's presence 
would be dangerous to the coimtry in this sense. On the contrary 
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Sir Maurices’ sptedi made it qpiHe plain that what they meant by 
*^dangerous to the country’% was simply that Mr. Homiman was con* 
sidered objectionable by Englidiimen in India. It would be more honest 
and straightforward to make a law declaring that no Englishman should 
be allowed to come to India unless he has obtained before hand the 
approval of his fellow countrymen in this country. Unfortunately, the 
Englishmen who are particularly odious to the majority of their fellow 
countrymen in this country, are those who have identified ther.iselves 
with Indians in political matters. We need only mention the notorious 
virulence of Anglo-Indian opposition to Lord Hipon, as a conspicuous 
iUustration of the mentality of many Englishmen in this country. There¬ 
fore it comes to this, that an Englishman can live in India only if he 
acquires and adopts the current Anglo-Indian attitude towards the 
aspirations of the people of India. 

We are astonished that Sir Maurice Hayward, who had been a Judge 
of the Bombay High Court, should have sought to justify the refusal of 
a Passport to Mr. Homiman on the grounds that Sir Maurice put forward 
yesterday. We are sure that if Sir Maurice still occijpied the seat on 
the Bench of the Bombay High Court, he would have brushed aside 
those reasons as not worth a moment’s consideration. That Mr. Homiman 
ran into debt in Calcutta and in Bombay, that he was unable to live 
on his income, that decrees were out against him and also warrants to 
arrest, that some of his friends had to pay his debts, that his relations 
with his employers were not always harmonious, that Sir Pherozeshah 
Mehta once threatened to dismiss him, that Mr. Jehangir Petit wrote 
a printed letter objecting to Mr. Homiman’s policy in the Bombay 
Chronicle, that there was a strike in the Chronicle office, and that the 
Directors had to recall Mr. Homiman as the only means of pacifying 
the strikers,—such were the reasons which Sir Maurice Hayward, the 
responsible spokesman of Government, adduced yesterday in justification 
of their intention not to allow Mr. Homiman to come to India. We 
woxild like to know if the Bombay Grovemment have recommended the 
authorities in England not to give a Passport to any other Englishman 
on such or similar grounds. Sir Maurice Hayward said that when they 
gave a Passport to a particular man they had to consider whether he 
deserved to have it or not, and for that purpose, they must consider 
his merits or demerits. We may remind Sir Maurice that Mr. Homiman 
is not seeking a Passport to Heaven from the Government but only a 
Passport to Bombay where, we suppose, there are many others, even 
Englishmen, who have incurred debts which they are \mable to pay and 
have not got on harmoniously with their employers. Bombay, Sir 
Maurice well knows, is not precisely a city of white-robed saints whose 
purity would be offended by the presence of Mr. Homiman among them. 
Surely, Sir Maurice is rather over-doing the part of grand-mother to 
the people of Bombay. If Mr. Homiman had incurred debts, his creditors 
can surely proceed against him in the Civil Court. If he proved unruly 
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tp his employers, the employers might be left to deal with him in the 
best interest of the business concerned To maintain that Sir Pheroze- 
shah Mehta was the only man who could control Mr. Homiman and 
that, after his death, there was no Director of our morning contemporary 
capable of keeping Mr. Homiman in order, is too preposterous to merit 
notice. We can only say that Sir Maurice Hasrward must have very 
poor opinion of the Bombay Legislative Council if he thought it proper 
to advance such arguments before them. 



CHAPTER FOUR 


Conference in Bombay to Bombay 
Council Deadlock 

( ApriL Dec. 1924 ) 


T his new chapter will begin with a reference to the 
important conferences I had in April-May 1924 with 
Gandhi, Motilal, Das, Lajpatrai and Malaviya who happened 
to be in Bombay during these months. One object of these 
conferences, especially of those conferences which included 
Jinnah and Natarajan, was to consider the possibility of form¬ 
ing a wide inclusive Swaraj Party, in which important non- 
Swarajist nationalists would participate in or support our 
legislative work. The need for such participation had been 
keenly felt in the Legislative Assembly at Delhi, where 
important nationalists like Jinnah had been working in close 
association with the Swarajists and this union during January 
to March 1924, had led to defeats of the Government of India 
on several important occasions. In the Bombay Legislative 
Council, however, the need of such association had not been 
hopefully cherished, because the legislators who could be aptly 
described as independent nationalists like Lalji Naranji, 
representative of Bombay Commerce, were extremely few and 
their close participation with Swarajists’ activities had already 
been secured, as the proceedings of the Bombay Legislative 
Council up to March 1924, narrated in the previous chapter 
would amply indicate. 

These conferences began on 30 March 1924 and their progress 
is indicated in the following entries of my diary: 

Sunday, 30tH March: Visited Gandhi with Natarajan. 

Monday, Slat March: Conference at Birla House. 

Present, Motilal, Lajpatrai, Malaviya and myself, regarding work to 
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be done by Lajpatrai in England. Presided over at public meeting 
at Blarwari Vidyalaya addressed by Lajpatrai. Gandhi's son Ramdaa 
came to my residence for learning music. 

Tuesday, 1st April: Conference at Gandhi's house. Mohommedan and 
Sikh leaders present. Presided at Kelkar's lecture at Gandharva 
Mahavidyalaya on “Work before us". 

Wednesday, 2nd April: Presided over Malaviyaji's lecture on “Hindu 
Kahasabha and its work". 

Thursday, 3rd April: Presided over Malaviyaji's second lecture on “Is¬ 
sue before us". 

Tuesday, 8th April: Visited President Ibrahim Rahimtoola in connection 
with the controversy caused by his ruling. 

Friday, 11th April: Conference at Natarajan's house. 

Wednesday, 30th April: Conference at Taj Mahal Hotel with T. C. Go- 
swami, Motilal, Jinnah and myself. 

Thursday, 1st May: Conference with Gandhi, Motilal, Jinnah and myself. 
Gandhi stiffer than before. 

Sunday, 4th May: Conference at Jinnah’s bungalow about formation of 
a new inclusive party. Jinnah, Motilal, Purshottamdas Thakurdas and 
myself present. Adjourned till the 5th. 

Tuesday, 6th May: Another conference at Jinnah's house. Motilal absent. 
Further discussion. Burjorji Bharucha and B. G. Kher met me. 

Wednesday, 7th May: Political meeting in Narottam's house at Peddar 

I Rd. Many present. Political discussion. 

Sunday, 11th May: Conference with Jinnah, Motilal, Purshottamdas 
•and myself. Purshotamdas unwilling to continue, so the question of 
forming a new party was dropped for the present. 

Monday, 12th May: Conference at Juhu with Motilal, Vithalbhai Patel 
regarding formation of a new party. Motilal against. A strange 
volte-face, 

Tuesday, 13th May: Conference at Jinnah's residence. Long chat with 
him from 3 to 7 pm. 

Thursday, 15th May: Das arrived in Bombay. 

Friday, 16th May: Conference with Das and Motilal at Juhu. 

Saturday, nth May: Another conference at Juhu with Das, Motilal^ 
Jinnah and Gandhi. 

Sunday, 18th May: Conference at Jinnah's residence. Afterwards drove 
to Juhu with Patel and Motilal. 

Monday, 19th May: Conference at Juhu with Das and Motilal. 

Tuesday, 20th May: Conference at my residence with Das, Motilal. Later 
took Das and his wife to Juhu at night. 

Wednesday, 21st May: Conference at Juhu with Das, Motilal in the 
morning. Moonje, Raghavendrarao and Rangaswami Iyengar were 
present. 

Thursday, 22nd May: Gandhi and Swarajists’ conference finally com¬ 
pleted. 
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The incidents in some of these entries have been amplified 
in the following pages, but the grouping of these entries is 
intended to indicate, at one glance, our intense political activity 
in Bombay at that time, the repeated attempts we made to 
broaden the basis of the Bombay Council Legislative Party. 

In the beginning of April, an additional tie was forged 
between Gandhi and myself, when Gandhi asked me to take 
up the training in music of his son Ramdas, in whom Gandhi’s 
well-known love of music had faithfully descended. Gandhi 
wrote as follows: 

I am deeply thankful to you for the attention you are giving Ramdas. 
1 think that the regular training he is having at present from you is 
likely to do him good and steady him. 

I hope your mother is making satisfactory progress after her operation. 
Give her my very kind regards. 

In accordance with this arrangement, Ramdas used to come 
to me regularly and we would spend a delightful hour in 
pleasant musical entertainment in which an expert musical 
teacher often joined us. A few months later, owing to some 
pre-occupations, Ramdas was unable to stay in Bombay and 
the arrangement had to be ended. Later, on 12 June 1924 
Gandhi wrote to me: 

It was kind of you to have written to me about Ramdas. I agree 
with you that he has a modulated voice and can make good progress 
in spite ofl his age. But the poor boy has not still found his peace. Had 
he remained in Bombay in the natural course, he would have continued 
his lessons, but he will not go to Bombay particularly for music. Will 
you please accept his and my thanks for yourself. 

Agitation about Horniman’s return to India to which refe¬ 
rence had been made in the previous chapter continued and 
an outburst of condemnation of the Government’s attitude in 
relation to it took place in Bombay, commencing with a public 
meeting on 25 March 1924, under the auspices of the Journa¬ 
lists’ Association of India. Natarajan presided. This meeting 
was characterised by the receipt of messages from public 
leaders all over India. To commence with, Gandhi sent the 
following message to be read at this meeting: 

That, in spite of the unanimous public opinion so emphatically 
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expressed demanding the removal of the ban against Mr. Homiman, the 
Government should remain adamant is to me an index at once of our 
weakness and the Government's studied defiance of public opinion. 
Assuming for the sake of argument that we are in error in demanding 
the removal of the ban, it is evident that Government will not leave 
us room even for making mistakes. The only use, therefore, of our 
public meeting, is to show Mr. Homiman that his services are not 
forgotten and that if he has not received the Passport to return, it is 
not for want of will on our part, but from sheer want of ability. Even 
that is no small use. I, therefore, wish your meeting every success. 

Another message was received from Motilal Nehru: 

Majority vote on Homiman's resolution reveals amazing disregard of 
constitutional issue involved. No justification for ban imposed by abuse 
of Passport Act, even if every argument advanced in support fully 
admitted. Assembly vote true index of general opinion and feeling in 
all parts of India. I regard treatment of Homiman as fraud on British 
Constitution. 

Lajpatrai wired: 

Homiman’s return involves important principle. Government attacks 
cowardly. National duty requires pressing question. 

Andrews wrote: 

I deeply regret the fact that the Legislative Council of Bombay has 
refused to pass a vote in favour of allowing Mr. Homiman to return. 
The matter appeals to me strongly because it is primarily a question of 
personal liberty and on the growth of respect for personal liberty, the 
moral freedom of our country ultimately depends. The best traditions 
of my own country appear to me to have been broken by the combined 
action of the Governments of India and of Bombay Presidency in 
rejecting personal liberty of action to anyone who differs in his opinion 
from his fellow-countr 5 rmen and has never been allowed the opportunity 
of a trial in the course of law. 

Keen feeling was noticeable in the public meeting as speaker 
after speaker denounced Maurice Hayward^s speech and ex¬ 
pressed profound disappointment at the result of the discussion 
in the Bombay Council on Homiman’s resolution. Natarajan’s 
speech as Chairman was short and dignified. He stated, ‘‘The 
Managing Committee of the Journalists’ Association had con- 
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sidered the matter and had come to the conclusion that Maurice 
Hayward's speech in opposing the resolution concerning 
Homiman constituted not merely the refusal of Horniman’s 
right to come to India but it was an attack on the right of 
personal liberty.” He considered Homiman no longer in his 
individual capacity. In the first place, he wanted to protest 
most emphatically against the arrogation by Maurice Hay¬ 
ward on behalf of the Government of the right of preventing 
a man from exercising his profession of journalism on the 
ground that he was not one whose views were acceptable to 
the members of the Government. They must protest against 
such an argument. Hayward’s second point was that Homiman 
being an Englishman, no Indian had a right to stand up for 
him, but they, in the Journalists’ Association, did not recognise 
any distinction of any race, creed or colour and wanted as 
much justice to be done to European as to an Indian. It was 
beneath the dignity of Maurice Hayward to enunciate such an 
argument from his place in the Council. Natarajan hoped that 
Englishmen in India would repudiate with indignation the 
responsibility cast upon them. Probably the members of the 
Bombay Legislative Council who voted against the resolution 
did not realise the position properly, because no Indian would 
have voted on the side of Government if he had really under¬ 
stood the point of Maurice Hayward’s speech. 

For the first time Marmaduke Pikhthall, who had taken 
Horniman’s place as Editor of the Bombay Chronicle, appeared 
before the public and moved the following resolution: 

The Journalists’ Association of India places on record its deep dis¬ 
appointment at the action of the Bombay Legislative Council in rejecting 
the motion for the removal of the ban on Mr. Homiman’s return to 
India. The Association further considers that the arguments advanced 
by Sir Maurice Hayward in opposition to the motion were utterly 
irrelevant and imfair as a justification of the attitude of' the Govern¬ 
ment and amounted to a claim on the part of the Government to a veto 
upon the exercise of the profession of journalism by persons whom it 
may regard as imdesirable. 

The Association wishes to enter a special protest against Sir Maurice 
Hayward’s pernicious dictum about the duty of the Editors to disclose 
the name of their correspondents. 

The vote of the Council, in so far as it endorsed Sir Maurice Hayward’s 
pernicious presumption is subversive of the freedom of the Press. 

This Association, therefore, is emphatically of opinion that the ban 
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on Mr. Homimaa’s coming to India is utterly unjustifiable and ought to 
be immediately removed. 


The resolution was passed with acclamation and was “to be 
communicated with a warning, that the Government cannot 
escape the consequences of the inevitable reaction of Sir 
Maurice Hayward’s speech in the minds of the people. It is 
for the Governor, Sir Leslie Wilson to avoid these consequences 
by an immediate repudiation of Sir Maurice Hayward’s 
mischievous utterances and by losing no time in undoing the 
wrong to Mr. Homiman.” 

About this time Lajpatrai visited Bombay on his way to 
England and on 31 March a meeting was held in Bombay of 
the Muslim Students Union, under my presidentship, at which 
Lajpatrai made a short speech. The speech was much admired 
by the Muslim students to whom it was mainly addressed. 
ITie subject of the speech was “Young citizens and their 
duty”. 

Silence is better than words, Lajpatrai said, and work is 
better than words. We must speak and act like men. Under 
tjie leadership of one of the greatest living men, they had 
written a new chapter in their history. Though they did not 
succeed in achieving their goal, they had created a new con¬ 
sciousness amongst the people and their experiences and trials 
would be of great value to them in their struggle for freedom. 
Though the situation was obscure, the outlook was not one of 
despair. It was encouraging to see a unanimous demand for 
self-government by all sections and parties of different political 
creeds and beliefs, and differing measures of courage. He 
wanted his countrymen to rely absolutely on themselves. The 
battle must be fought by Indians themselves and in India 
alone. Referring to the criticism that they were rashly intro¬ 
ducing Western institutions, Lajpatrai said that they did not 
want to copy bad models from the history of the West. The 
English Constitution was not the last word in politics, and 
Western civilisation was not the last word in civilisation. 
Though Indians must not depend upon outside help, they 
should not be obstinate in refusing it. Referring to the mission 
in EJngland with which he proposed to work, he said, he was 
going to England primarily for his health. He was not going 
to bring a Charter for India, but he would be glad to do 
what he could for Indian political advancement. Proceeding, 
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Lajpatrai exhorted young men. Young men, he said, had 
sometimes forced the pace of their leaders, but that was not 
right. They must help their leaders to drive the coach, despite 
difficulties and obstacles. The nearer the goal, the greater 
would be their difficulties, but they must not force their pace, 
for they must also carry with them their leaders, some of 
whom were old and could not nm with them, while some were 
depressed in mind and sometimes in spirit. If the pace was 
forced, they would sit down. They must give up old prejudices 
and must not be slow to admit mistakes. His final message, 
on the eve of his departure was, “Think more, speak less and 
act like men.” In my concluding remarks as Chairman of 
the meeting, I stated that Lajpatrai’s advice, coming as it did 
from a maiinf his experience and eminence, was most valuable. 
It was very simple advice—“Bold vision, sober and thoughtful 
judgment and disciplined action.” I then wished Lajpatrai 
bon voyage and a safe and early return home. 

The public meetings in which, Kelkar and Malaviya partici¬ 
pated were held at this time primarily for giving adequate 
publicity to the work of the Swarajsts in the Legislatures at 
Delhi and Bombay. The Swaraj Party, even at this date, 
suffered from the suspicion and distrust of the nationalist 
elements in the country, because the work the Swarajists had 
undertaken to do in the Legislature was not well known. 
Past experience of Legislative work had created a wrong 
impression that a “legislator” was another name for a “Co- 
operator with Government”, The general public had yet to 
be habituated to the idea that to enter the Legislature was 
not necessarily for the purpose of co-operating with the 
Government but could be used for the purpose of non-co¬ 
operating with the evil designs and actions of the Bureaucracy. 
The result of this general misconception was that, during these 
months, when the Swarajists at Delhi, Bombay and elsewhere 
were engaged in a keen struggle with the Bureaucracy, the 
support of the Nationalist Press, (excepting in a few rare 
cases) was hesitating and stinted. It was felt that this had 
to be removed, which could be best done at public meetings 
where prominent Swarajists related their achievements in the 
Legislatures. 

The second meeting held the next day after Lajpatrai’s 
meeting, under the auspices of the Bombay National Union 
where N* C. Kelfcar was the principal speaker and I presided. 
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The importance of the meeting toy in the fact that Kelkar 
recounted his experiences of the Labour Party acquired while 
he stayed with Tilak in England. Kelkar dwelt on the advent 
of the Labour Government in England and referred to the ex- 
pectation in India that if the Labour Party came into office, they 
would grant Self-Government to India. Five years earlier, 
he added, Tilak and Mrs. Besant had a conference with the 
Labour Party in England and, at that time, the Labour Party 
had agreed that India was entitled to Self-Government and 
that the principle of self-determination would be applied to 
India also: Apart from Hyndman, the great Socialist, many 
Labour leaders like Keir Hardie, Wedgwood and Ramsay 
MacDonald, had written books on India justifying the demand 
of India for Self-Government. One of the Labour leaders, 
Keir Hardie, who had visited India a few years earlier, asked 
Tilak and Kelkar to take him round the villages and show 
him Indian village life. He was, therefore, taken round the 
villages, when he took the opportunity of having long talks 
with the agriculturists and labourers. On his return, he said 
the Indian labourer appeared more intelligent than his counter¬ 
part in England. Kelkar added that the same Labour Party, 
which had advocated Indians cause, had come to power, India 
naturally expected the fulfilment of the promises which they 
had made in regard to India, but Kelkar added that the position 
of the Labour Government now was like the man in a circus, 
who was carried about by two men on their shoulders. The 
Labour Government had to depend for its existence on two 
parties which at any time could throw it overboard for a slight 
difference of opinion. If the Labour Party by itself were 
strong enough, Kelkar thought that Ramsay MacDonald would 
give India Self-Government today. Besides, the difficulty in 
the way of India was not only England but the Government 
of India. India was like a mistress with two masters, the 
more powerful of which was the Government of India. Then 
Kelkar referred to the achievements of the Swarajists in the 
Legislatures. He pointed out that except in Delhi, the Swara¬ 
jists were not in a majority and whatever success had been 
attained, was due to the combined and united efforts of the 
Swarajists and the Independents. He also said that the sus¬ 
picion that the Swarajists had gone to the Coimcils to covet 
offices had been disapproved. The Government asked them to 
form Ministries, but they had refused. The other charge 
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against the Swarajists was that they were going to co-operate 
with the Government, but their conduct had so far proved 
that the allegation was false. It was urged by some critics that 
what the Swarajists had been doing was unconstitutional, but 
the very fact that they had achieved victories and yet the 
Government had to bear with them and not dissolve the 
Councils, was a clear indication that the conduct of the 
Swarajists was not unconstitutional. 

In my speech which followed, I thanked Kelkar for making 
clear to the public the attitude of the Swarajists and the 
significance of their work. Delhi was, I said, better situated 
than Bombay and was far off in more senses than one. What 
the Swarajists could do, with the help of the Independents, 
in the Delhi Assembly, was not possible in Bombay because 
of the sectional interests and the communal currents which 
prevailed in the Bombay Council. But I added that if the 
Bombay Swarajists were asked to render an account of their 
doings in the Bombay Council, in spite of their minority, they 
would be able to mention many things which they had achieved 
to secure an approach to the ideal which they had in view. 
Then I recounted a few of our achievements in the Council. 
To begin with, we had voted out a measure which action meant 
relief from taxation to mofussil litigants to the extent of Rs. 18 
lakhs per annum. Other small cuts to the extent of several 
lakhs were secured in the Ministers Department. A cut of 
seventy-four lakhs had been secured in the Development 
Department. Similarly, with the help of some members out¬ 
side our Party we secured the adoption of a resolution, which, 
for the first time in the history of this Province, obtained 
popular control over arbitrary increases in land revenue. The 
resolution adopted by the Council now requires that an Act 
should be passed at an early date to regulate increases in land 
revenue assessments and that, until such Act was passed, all 
increases in the assessment and preparation for the same should 
be suspended. 

The question then depended very largely on what the 
Government would do and also upon what the educated public 
opinion required. Gandhi was applying his mind to the events, 
which had happened so far, and, before long, a clear statement 
of his attitude towards the Councils and their work might be 
expected. It was too early to say what course the future 
conduct of the Swarajists would take because the elements 
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that would regulate it were yet of an uncertain character. I, 
therefore, asked the thinking sections of the community to 
suspend their judgment for the moment and watch with 
patience the future efforts of the Swarajists. If only public 
opinion would rally round them and support them in their 
efforts to bend the Government to the popular will, the public 
might be assured that the Swarajists would do their best to 
carry out the work for which they had girdled their loins. It 
was necessary that the Swarajists* work should be properly 
imderstood before it was commented on. 

Two days later, on 3 April, a public meeting was held in 
Bombay at which Malaviya spoke on the “Issue before us”, 
and explained the reasons why he had voted for the total 
rejection of the Finance Bill at Delhi. This had been severely 
criticised in certain quarters, as unexpected of a leader of his 
known moderate views. His reasons, he said, were such that 
they would appeal to everyone, whether a nationalist or an 
outsider. The methods of Government were, he said, so in¬ 
ordinately extravagant that the only way to control that extra¬ 
vagance was to refuse permission to Government to put extra 
taxation on the back of the groaning tax-payer. This weapon 
*of total rejection still survived in the Government of India 
Act, notwithstanding the care and circumspection with which 
it had been framed and this weapon must have been pro¬ 
vided by the cautious framers of the Act with a view that 
it shoud be utilised when a contingency arose. The nationalists 
felt that such a contingency had arisen in Delhi. Though 
Malaviyaji by temperament was known to be no wrecker or 
iconoclast, but a modest, steady and veteran worker in the 
cause of the country, he could not, he said, reconcile himself 
to voting for the Finance Bill. 

On a smaller scale, I added, the same vicious element existed 
in the methods of the Bombay Government. The last budget 
in Bombay showed that out of a total expenditure of sixteen 
crores, only twenty-five per cent was votable. As we sat in 
the Council in our places, one feeling was always permanent 
in our mind—a feeling of impotence that we were unable to 
control this ruinous extravagance. This was specially so in 
connection with the Development Department. The way, in 
which contracts of this department were entered into, its 
purchases made, its dredgers bought, commissions given to its 
engineers, salaries paid to its officers, accommodation provided 
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for its subordinates—^all indicated the most ruinous costliness 
increasing as time advanced. At one time we made an attempt 
to secure that the affairs of this Department were supervised 
and controlled by a Committee responsible to the Legislative 
Council. But unfortunately this proposal did not meet with 
the approval of those who were in irresponsible control of the 
Department. This irresponsibility was writ large almost on 
every page of the Budget and its cure lay only in making a 
drastic alteration in the present Act, so that the control of the 
expenditure would pass entirely into the hands of popular 
representatives. That was the one issue before us, and, for 
securing this, no energy ought to be spared, no sacrifice 
avoided. I assured the venerable Pandit that he would have 
the support of the intelligent public in his efforts to lodge an 
effective protest against the irresponsibility of this system. 
Malaviyaji, I added, was no erratic, hot-blooded, young enthu¬ 
siast. He was a tried and veteran politician, who had figured 
in the front ranks of the Indian National Congress from the 
days when Dadabhai Naoroji and Pherozeshah Mehta adorned 
its sessions. But even he, with all the steady moderation of a 
veteran worker, had felt it impossible to support the Finance 
Bill. I felt certain that whatever the condemnation interested 
critics in India might pour upon the action of the Nationalist 
Party at Delhi in rejecting the entire Finance Bill, experienced 
parliamentarians in England would understand the true signifi¬ 
cance of this step, as a mark of protest against the system of 
rule prevailing in British India. Malaviyaji’s lecture would, 
I said, do infinite good to the Bombay public, in so far that it 
vrould set, on a rational foundation, the programme, which had 
been ridiculed in so many interested quarters. It would be 
desirable if Malaviyaji delivered such lectures in different 
parts of the country, so that people might understand the true 
significance of the step taken at Delhi in conjunction with 
Swarajists and Independent Nationalists. 

On 20 April, I received an invitation from V. K. Mainkar, 
one of the workers for the subjects of Indian States, intimating 
that it was proposed to hold a conference of Dakshini Sansthan 
Hitavardhak Sahha (Association for improving the conditions 
of Deccan States) at Sangli (in the southern Maratha country), 
a spot which was a British Indian enclave. The letter invited 
me to preside at the Conference. This request was backed 
by another letter on 21 April from another eminent worker in 
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the same cause, A. V- Patwardhan. A third letter came from 
another worker G. R. Abhyankar, Chairman of the Reception 
Committee appointed for the proposed Conference. These 
three names were of the most eminent workers in British India 
(no longer amongst us) who had spent a lifetime in agitating 
for the rights of the subjects of Indian States. 

Sangli, at this time had the reputation of being governed by 
an enlightened Ruler who was a complete stranger to me at 
that time. Later, I came into more intimate contact with him 
at the Indian Round Table Conference in London, where he 
played a very important and patriotic part and I came to form 
a very high opinion about him, both as a Ruler and a dignified 
personality. The attraction of the invitation lay in the fact 
that it would be my first contact with important problems 
connected with the welfare of the Indian States subjects, many 
of whom I had previously known in the course of my profes¬ 
sional career. 

Influenced by the request of such devoted and selfless 
workers, and as a convenient date was fixed, I accepted the 
invitation but not without hesitation as a brief extract from 
my letter to Mr. Abhyankar would indicate: 

I have considered your invitation very carefully. Personally, I would 
have preferred to be left out this time, partly because I am very busy 
with other public duties which leave me no leisure. There is likewise 
another reason viz. that I am totally ignorant of this problem of the 
Indian States and can contribute hardly anything useful to its con¬ 
sideration as an item in the national programme. But, as 1 cannot 
overlook the personal wishes of friends like you, I am accepting, though 
not without considerable hesitation, your kind invitation. Now that I 
shall have to preside, I must rely upon your help and expert knowledge 
of this problem for guidance in the discharge of my duties. I shall be 
considerably helped by a detailed note from you about the important 
aspects of this problem... I regret I cannot send you, as you require, 
a written note of what I shall be speaking, because I very rarely make 
an advance note of my intended speech, being content, in most cases, 
with an extempore deliverance. I have to thank you and other friends 
for your somewhat mistaken confidence in a person of my ignorance 
about this question and I take your pressing invitation as a token of 
personal good-will. 

On 8 May, I received another letter from A. V. Patwardhan, 
indicating a desire that I should notice in my comments at the 
Conference, the main point concerning the status of Indian 
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States in the coming Federation of the Bombay Province and 
in Swarajist India; that I should show the steps leading to this 
final goal and deal with the double disability under which 
the subjects of Indian States lay. The possible transference 
of the Indian States to the Central Government should also be 
dealt with constitutionally. Delhi would be a far off place for 
the subjects of Indian States and so, there should be some 
machinery devised like a Privy Council of the federated states, 
to hear appeals in all matters against the orders of state 
governments. 

On 27 May, my diary entry records that I left for the Sangli 
Conference. Later entries were: 

Wednesday, 28th May: Reached Sangli in the morning. Cordial recep¬ 
tion. Conference with enraged Non-Brahmans who attacked and broke 
the Pandal with connivance of the Sangli State Police. Notwith¬ 
standing it, however, the workers held the Conference at same place 
from 5 to 8 p.m. My speech from the Chair was in Marathi and 
English. 

Thursday, 29th May: At Sangli. Subjects Committee. Session from 4 to 
7 p.m. My last address was in English, Dinner by the delegates in 
my honour. Left Sangli at midnight. 

At Sangli, I had a queer experience. His Highness of Sangli 
at that time was totally unknown to me, but he was present 
at my previous speech at the Deccan College function, at which 
my utterance had been regarded by the Rulers of loyal Indian 
States as a political bomb-shell. The result was that the pre¬ 
siding at this Sangli Conference of a Swarajist like me from 
British India had, in their opinion, great political importance, 
and gave an impression to the State officials that the Con¬ 
ference was going to propound extreme views hostile to the 
very continuance of Indian States. The result was that owing 
to this apprehension we were refused accommodation in all 
places which the Sangli State could control, including the 
public rest-houses and I had a very novel experience for the 
first time (not at all an unpleasant feeling) of being regarded 
as a rank revolutionary politician. But fortunately, the help 
of friends like the three workers mentioned above, arranged 
accommodation for the night and ultimately we pitched our 
tent in an area lying between the two contiguous parts of 
the Sangli State but belonging, as stated above, to British 
India, over which the State officials could not exercise any 
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control. This Conference helped me to come into contact, for 
the first time, with the leading workers of the southern 

Maratha country, many of whom espoused the political opinions 
Tilak school, but with a touch of progressive sentiments 
on social matters. The meetings which were held at Sangli 
privately and publicly led to my understanding of the Lidian 
States^ problem, on many aspects of which I had been ignorant 
Likewise I got to know, at this Conference, several workers 
and as many of them belonged to Gokhale’s Servants of India 
Society, our contact increased, in later years. The incidents 
which happened at the Conference, for instance, the destruction 
of the Pandal, attacks upon the workers, violent fights between 
the promoters of the Conference and the opponents, gave me, 
for the first time, a true picture of the violent fury of a certain 
section of the Non-Brahman community against our efforts 
which they identified with a Brahman agitation. His Highness 
of Sangli was a pure blooded high caste Brahman and it was 
difficult to understand that an agitation to secure rights for 
his Non-Brahman subjects from his Brahman Government 
should have been so badly misunderstood and violently opposed 
by the Non-Brahman community. Personally, however, I 
•escaped ill-treatment, partly because I was a man from Bom- 
bay, except that I received a shower of personal abuse in that 
section of the Press, which supported the extreme Non- 
Brahman section. However, we got safely through to the end 
v/ithout further difficulties. 

I contributed a handsome amount towards the expenses of 
this Conference. As indicating the atmosphere which sur¬ 
rounded the session of the Conference at the time when my 
speech, as its President was delivered, I shall depart from the 
sequential order and make a brief reference to some of the 
letters which Sangli friends wrote, apologising for the trouble 
I had to go through. On 16 June, Abhyankar wrote very 
kindly in apologetic terms: 

If I had the slightest inkling of what was going to happen, I would 
never had pressed you to preside, I would have reserved you for some 
other occasion. You are a most valuable asset in public life and owing 
to the mis-guided zeal of some of the non-Brahman leaders, wc were 
not able to benefit ourselves by your presence to the fullest extent. I 
am really pained at what has happened. But, believe me, that we had 
not the remotest idea. The attitude of His Highness in declining permis¬ 
sion for your accommodation, his efforts to dissuade you, the discourteous 
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conduct of his Diwan in refxising the use of the State Rest House 
and, last but not the least in importance, the penalty which the State 
has inflicted on me by removing me from the post of the State Public 
Prosecutor has convinced us of the hostile attitude of the Ruler of this 
State towards this movement. Personally, I am not in the least affected 
by this order. On the contrary, I am free from the turmoil of official 
obligations. I am more anxious about our movement, and wonder if this 
will give a set back to it, but I myself and those who think like me, 
are determined to face all difficulties in carrying on this agitation for 
Indian States subjects strictly within constitutional lines. But I feel 
more strongly than before that the sympathy and support of men like 
you would be still more needed in the changed circumstances and 1 
hope and trust that I can coimt upon your support in all our endeavours 
for the uplift of the subjects of Indian States, which I have made my 
life's purpose. I need not write more. 


To this Jetter I wrote an immediate reply on 29 June: 

It is, perhaps, well that the Sangli State has relieved you of your 
duties as Public Prosecutor. One can only serve one master at a time 
and it was a somewhat anomalous position that a devoted worker like 
you against the selfish interests of Indian States should, in his profes¬ 
sional capacity, be the retained Vakil of one of them. I am sure this 
change will make you feel more strong in your efforts. I am disposed 
to take a more helpful view than you of the success of your efforts, 
though, no doubt, this year's discomfiture was ominous. But no move¬ 
ment can prosper without such lulls in its history. I shall, of course, 
be always willing to help the movement on, if it is kept strictly within 
proper lines. 

You must have read the somewhat foul attack of the Servant of India 
(of Poona) upon me in two consecutive issues, the 5th and the 12th. 
Latterly, the Servant of India, for some unaccountable reason, has taken 
a dislike to me, almost a personal one, and I have now grown accus¬ 
tomed to see, in that paper, not the well-balanced and well-considered 
opinions of a judicious follower of Gokhale but the coloured views of 
a vehement partisan. The pity is all the more, because such a docile 
and courteous person as the present editor of that paper should write 
such invectives. I wrote him a private letter explaining under what 
circumstances you advised me to make my address as little provocative 
as possible, but I have not received even an acknowledgment of that 
letter. Poona is a queer breeding ground of personal hostilities and 
nothing can evidence this more than that a paper like the Servant of 
India should become a vehicle of foul party accusations. I am arranging 
to send you in a short time some more money for your cause. 
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On 28 May, as President of the Conference, I delivered a 
speech in Ekiglish and later in Marathi. It is necessary to place 
before the public the substance of what I spoke, first because 
the speech was misinterpreted, mis-quoted and misunderstood 
in some quarters, including the Sangli State, and secondly 
because it was the first expression of my views about the 
relations between an Indian State Ruler and his subjects. I 
fepl certain that any impartial reader of my speech, taking it 
as of the date when it was delivered, would come to the 
conclusion that it contained no revolutionary or destructive 
proposals but, on the contrary, it outlined the germs of a 
reasonable agreement or reconciliation between the hostile 
claims of Indian State Rulers and their subjects. Later on, 
when the Governor, Sir Leslie Wilson had read my speech, 
he congratulated me on the moderation with which I had 
espoused the cause of the Indian State’s subjects and I have 
reason to believe that he spoke to the Sangli Ruler about his 
misunderstanding my speech and asked him to peruse it care¬ 
fully to see whether it did not propound a rational and pro¬ 
gressive basis on which his relations with his subjects could 
be arranged. The speech, I am happy to record, received 
greater publicity than I had expected and was studied by many 
Southern Maratha Rulers as a possible basis for a peaceful 
arrangement with their subjects. Later, I received apprecia¬ 
tive letters indicating that my speech was studied with care 
not only in Western India but in Indian States in the North 
and East as well. 

Speaking generally, we, in British India, were not unmindful 
of the happenings in Indian States. We carefully noted the 
important occurrences, and formed our own conclusions. I 
am, however, stating the truth when I say that, owing to a 
feeling of respect and reverence, which many Deccan Chiefs, 
by their historic connection with ancient celebrities, inspired 
in the public mind, and also because we were aware of the 
difficulties under which these Chiefs laboured in introducing 
Reforms in their territory, public men in British India were 
generally unwilling to criticise their problems, except so far 
as they affected the general advance of the country. I, there¬ 
fore, congratulated the promoters of the State Subjects’ move¬ 
ment, that by their incessant work continued throughout the 
year, they helped to keep State problems before the public 
eye, which would otherwise have been drowned in the eddy 
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of all-India concerns. I was aware of the good, which this 
organisation had done during previous years, and I hoped that 
the deliberations of the Conference would add materially to 
the utility and beneficence of the effort. 

In my speech I could not avoid noticing the far-reaching 
consequences of the step, then taken by the British Govern¬ 
ment, by which the Deccan Princes were, with one stroke of 
the pen, taken out of the previous jurisdiction of the Govern¬ 
ment of Bombay, to whom they were naturally allied, and 
removed into the distant jurisdiction of the Government of 
India at Delhi. There too, it was feared they would be removed 
from the purview of the legislative body, and would remain 
within the exclusive keeping of the Political Department, safe 
from the processes or effects of popular control. One result 
of this step, whether intended or not, would be, we feared, that, 
even after full provincial autonomy had been introduced into 
the Bombay Presidency, as was expected at an early date, the 
Indian States would continue to stand aloof from the control 
of Indian public opinion and would for a long time, continue 
to be strongholds of a departing Bureaucracy, ousted from 
British India. No better device, we apprehended, could be 
invented by the British authorities to keep Indian States free 
from the fertilising contact of popular and patriotic ideas and 
it was justly feared that this arrangement, so astutely fitted 
to secure for the Indian States virtual isolation from the 
advancing tide of Indian political sentiment, would perpetuate 
the anachronism, unless the Indian Chiefs themselves were 
watchful, of a free and progressive British India existing side 
by side with antiquated rule by authority and prestige in 
State territory. Despite this device, however, the State Rulers 
had not escaped the general influence of the changes, which 
had taken place in British India, at that time. Many Chiefs 
had come to recognise that, although secure of their position, 
under the so-called Treaty Rights, (which more or less 
regarded their territory as if it were their personal holding), 
they were, in public estimation, as much subject, as any other 
Ruler in the world, to the responsibility of good administration 
and good government. None could deny that there had been 
progress in their administration, though perhaps at a very slow 
pace. I was not unaware that some of the Chiefs had granted 
“Reforms” to their subjects, but their working had been, so 
far, more in the nature of a cautious, miniature experiment 
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than of a thorough healthy endeavour, suited to the require¬ 
ments of the people and genuinely pursued for their uplift. 

In this connection, from the conversation I had with some 
of the Chiefs when I had met them in the course of my 
professional career, I could gather, that they were not unaware 
of the two alternatives with which, in those days of change 
and reform, every Ruler was faced, more especially those who 
happened to be geographically adjacent to British India. They 
were aware, as some of them had told me, that it was either 
a question of gradually reforming their administration, until, 
consistently with a liberal interpretation of their Treaty Rights, 
they came to occupy the position of constitutional Rulers, 
working with the aid of rules, regulations, precedents and 
procedure, gradually devolving power from a few to the many. 
The other alternative was that they xmduly stifled all reform, 
ultimately creating a revolution of a violent character. The 
chief difficulty had however been, so far as I was able to 
gather, not their inherent aversion to the introduction of 
political reform, but their fear that, if once introduced, the 
pace of the reforming spirit would be so rapid, owing to its 
uninterrupted radiation from British Indian vicinity, as to 
oyertake the rights, powers and privileges so long enjoyed 
peacefully under the special protection and patronage of the 
British Bureaucracy. Notwithstanding the aim and ideal of 
the Montagu-Chelmsford Report, there were grounds to justify 
the view that many responsible British officials were anxious 
to create and maintain as much distance as possible, between 
the Indian national sentiment on the one hand, and the Ruling 
Princes and their administration on the other and we witnessed 
in those times, the anomaly of the British Bureaucracy work¬ 
ing, through their power and influence in Indian States, greater 
wrongs and injustice than through their agencies in British 
India. It might be admitted that many Indian Chiefs had been 
willingly or unwillingly, supporters of this attitude of the 
British Bureaucracy. Not infrequently they had expressed 
to me another apprehension that, if they permitted reform in 
their States at a pace regarded as more rapid than in British 
India, they would arouse the jealous resentment of the British 
officials, thereby exposing themselves to the dangerous accusa¬ 
tion of being secretly in league with the so-called “revolu¬ 
tionaries” of British India. 

The Deccan States, however, had, in this matter, been more 
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fortunate. For one thing, their Rulers had been, for the most 
part, educated and intelligent men, connected with the past 
by a feeling of pride and independence, and able to understand 
the significance of the changes taking place around them. 
Many of them had the benefit of a good education on modem 
lines and had been in the enjoyment of intimate contact with 
educated Indians in British India either in high government 
office, or in public life. Not a few of these Chiefs had the 
benefit of being descended from an ancient and respected 
lineage, which circumstance was, in many cases, a great safe¬ 
guard against bitterness or hostility of feeling, on the part of 
their subjects, against their personality or their rule. As a 
class, they had behaved, on important occasions, with dignity 
and self-respect and their rule had been, in many cases, 
enlightened and progressive under the administration of com¬ 
petent men drawn from British Indian public life or service. 
Though, perhaps, unable, owing to unseen causes, to introduce 
wide and genuine political reforms, the difficulty often was due 
to their position, in its main essentials, being regulated by a 
treaty with the sovereign power, which could not be affected 
directly by popular voice, but could be altered only by the 
same means by which it had been initially arrived at. If this 
fact had been steadily kept in view, both by the Chiefs and 
their subjects, a great deal of the prejudice and distrust which 
existed between them, would have disappeared and the cause 
of reform to that extent rendered easier. 

Many of us, looking from a dista-ace at State problems, had 
felt that there was a great scope for reforms in Indian States 
—reforms more or less of a radical and domestic character, 
intended primarily to train the people to be self-reliant and 
self-expressive. It would take, we realised, some time for the 
Ruling Chiefs, to cover this primary stage of reform and reach 
a pitch, when, in its onset, it would attack the very status 
and rights of the Chief. Further, there were enough safe¬ 
guards in the minds of their subjects, working against the 
operation of such excessive inroads. Most of them were at 
that time the happy recipients of the personal attachment, 
loyalty and esteem of their subjects and it would take a long 
time and, perhaps, a drastic revolution of sentiment, to alter 
the feelings of their subjects, which had formed the very basis 
of their rule from ancient times. 

Stated briefly, therefore, the problem of the Indian States 
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was, we felt in British India, initially to create, in the minds 
of the Ruling Princes, a feeling that reform of administration 
and the maintenance of their personal privileges were not 
materially inconsistent or hostile and that, if they could be 
assured of this fact, many of them would be willing to make 
changes in their methods of rule, so as to create an atmosphere 
of self-expression and independence. I felt that there was 
scope for such good work in many state departments, where 
growth of popular rights did not involve any serious diminu¬ 
tion of the personal benefits of the Ruler. Municipal govern¬ 
ment in the State was an instance in point. There were a 
few States, I knew, where Local Self-Government had been 
introduced giving the people a real voice and independent 
control over municipal affairs, and the experiment had been 
successful. It had been increasingly realised that this was 
entirely the people’s matter. It concerned their sanitation, 
well-being and health. There was no reason why even a 
jealous Ruler might not extend larger privileges to his subjects 
in such matters. Any training, which the subjects received 
would be a distinct gain to the Ruler, without in any way, 
causing detriment to his cherished privileges. Similarly, there 
^ould be no difficulty, I thought, in constituting for State 
purposes, a legislative body, in the beginning by a mixed 
process of nomination and election to rise gradually until it 
reached three-quarter per cent. This legislative body might be 
given the power of looking after the civil and criminal legisla¬ 
tion of the territory, and also, within adequate limits, power 
over domestic taxation. This experiment could cause no harm 
to the Ruler, but on the contrary, the consequent awakening 
would lead to his benefit. State taxation would become just 
and popular, with the approval of the peoples’ representatives, 
State legislation would be brought into accord with popular 
requirements, as it would be either at peoples’ initiative or 
with their sanction. The State might have to maintain, at 
reasonable cost, an officer of experience in such matters, who 
might help the legislative body, with drafting bills and with 
other kinds of technical assistance. 

There was, further, no reason I thought why, except the 
personal civil list of the Ruler, '(which for some time might 
not be votable like the Grovemor’s expenses in British India) 
the entire budget, that is, the estimated revenue and expen¬ 
diture of the State, might no be subjected to the consideration 
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of the legislative body. Similarly, it should b© possible, with 
some effort, to create round the Chief, a system of Ministers 
who would take up the several State departments and be 
responsible for their administration. All the while, the Chief 
might, if he chose, reserve in his hands a vetoing power and 
might also keep, entirely under his own control, certain depart¬ 
ments of public administration, which related to his foreign 
or political relations or his personal status, expenditure or 
privileges. Such a power of veto and reservation, if carefully 
planned and worked, would meet with most of the exigencies 
of the case. If it had been tolerated in British India for a long 
time there was no reason why it should cause more harm in 
Deccan States. Gradually the people would be trained to 
exercise their power of initiative and to look after their own 
affairs and the stagnation which at that date characterised the 
rule of many of the Chiefs would disappear. The subjects 
would regard State affairs with more living concern and 
interest and the Chief would be benefited by their advice and 
co-operation even in matters which affected his personal in¬ 
terest. 

Many Chiefs were, no doubt, aware that the ideal, which 
the Montagu-Chelmsford Report had kept before the country, 
was a “federated India”. The framers of the Report had 
clearly stated (page 220, para 349) that “their conception of 
the eventual future of India is a sisterhood of States, self- 
governing in all matters of purely local or provincial interest, 
in some cases corresponding to existing provinces, in others 
perhaps modified in area, according to the character and 
economic interests of their people. Over this congeries of 
States would preside a Central Government, increasingly 
representative of and responsible to the people of all of them.” 
Having thus stated their conception of India’s future, the 
framers of the Report went on to add: 

“In this picture, their is a place also for the Native States. It 
is possible that they too will wish to be associated for certain 
purposes with the organization of British India in such a way 
as to dedicate their peculiar qualities to the common service 
without loss of individuality.” 

I said in my speech as President of the States Conference, 
that: 

This is the problem before the Indian States: how to constitute them¬ 
selves and their subjects, participants in the common service of the 
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MnfhArl^ ^ ntj, without loss of individuality. They enjoy, in this connection, 
many peculiar advanta^esi denied to others in British India. A warrior 
ancestry, military training, excellent education, freedom of resource, 
contact with the best elements in the State, loyalty and attachment of 
friends and subjects, freedom from the complexities which affect British 
India, and life amongst a quiet, contented and loyal people; all these 
constitute an atmosphere, peculiarly suited to the creation of those 
virtues, which, if properly nurtured and utilised, will add materially to 
the service of the country. It is well-known that, in recent years, the 
Chiefs have been enjoying a much larger share than before of personal 
independence and freedom from interference at the hands of the British 
Government, which appears to have resolved to leave them free vis-a-vis 
their subjects. It is no exaggeration to say, that the British Government 
have been unduly anxious to avoid giving the Chiefs any reason to 
feel alarmed that the internal autonomy of the State would be threatened. 
This freedom and independence could be justified if they were based on 
the expectation, which, I am sure, is shared by responsible men in 
British India, that the reforming and liberating processes at work in 
British India, would not leave the States untouched and would in time 
affect even those Chiefs whose ideas and institutions were of the most 
conservative and feudal character. This hope has a great deal to do 
with the freedom which the Ruling Chiefs enjoy and with the desire 
of British India publicists not to concern themselves directly with the 
affairs of the Indian States or to propel or accelerate the growth of their 
reform by artificial means. 

In the expressive language of the Montagu-Chelmsford Report 
(pp. 100-1) one may say that: 

“British India expects that the present stir which is going on there 
cannot be a matter of indifference to the Princes. Hopes and aspira¬ 
tions may overleap frontier lines, like sparks across a street. There are 
in the Native States men of like minds to those who have been active 
in spreading new ideas in India. It is not our task to prophesy; but 
no one would be surprised, if constitutional changes in British India, 
quickened the pace in the Native States as well; if the advanced 
Princes who have already set up the rudiments of representative 
institutions, were impelled to develop them and if even the most 
patriarchal Rulers thought it time to clothe their authority in more 
modern garments. Our business, however, is to observe our Treaty 
obligations and to refrain from interference and to protect the Sates 
from it. We must leave the natural forces at work to provide the 
solution in due course. If change comes in the Native States, it can 
only be by the permeation of ideas and not as a direct result of 
constitutional changes in British India.” 


This quotation embodies a view with which I have no doubt, most 
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Princes will agree, though, I cannot help saying, that many Indians in 
British India would perhaps have preferred that the British Government 
took a stricter view of their obligations as the suzerain power in the 
matter of control and interference. But without quarrelling with this 
position, all that I now seek to urge is that, consistently with the main¬ 
tenance of their own authority and privileges, there is a large amount 
of good which Indian Chiefs can do to their people. To put it briefly, 
they have merely to be responsive to the many changes which are taking 
place in British India. Hopes and aspirations may overleap frontiers, 
“like sparks across a street”, but it is necessary, in order that such 
overleaping may take place, to keep the frontiers free and open. Create 
no barriers, which would impede the course of this overleaping. In my 
opinion, therefore, all that is necessary for a Ruling Chief at the present 
moment is to let the new ideas nm into his territory and when this 
takes place, let him And out a fitting medium through which these ideas 
may express themselves in actual life. 

I have indicated above in a few words, how progress can be made, 
consistently with the maintenance of the Chiefs position. I shall indicate 
a few more instances, where this can be done without danger to his 
personal rule. For instance, in the matter of education, there is no 
reason why it should not be made free and compulsory. I am happy 
to hear that, in the State of Sangli and Jamkhandi, this is being done 
and that during the administration of a British Officer in Sangli, the 
first foundations of this urgent reform were well and truly laid. The 
difficulties, which are generally adduced, as the official ground for 
delaying this reform in British India, do not exist in the States. Like¬ 
wise, in matters of agricultural improvement, there is a great field for 
beneficent work. 

I feel no doubt that, coupled with a sound system of banking aided 
partly by the State and partly by the public, Sangli can be made rich 
and opulent. The State is not troubled with the problem of protection 
or free trade, nor by acute differences between fanatics and doctrinaires, 
nor even by the complexities created by the selfishness of vested interests 
or European competition. 

Speaking only of one important activity, which has caused such con¬ 
trary feelings in British India during recent years, namely, hand¬ 
spinning and hand-weaving, what abundant facilities exist here, which 
do not exist in British India. If the Chief wills it and gives the 
necessary support and encouragement, a number of industries will grow, 
calculated chiefly to benefit the poor. The States can thus become the 
poor man’s feeders and supporters. 

It will pay many Chiefs to have a commercial and economic survey 
of their terriory made by an expert, not necessarily imported from 
British India, as is often done, to the dismay and discontent of indigenous 
talent, but by some persons in the State itself, best fitted to undertake 
such an inquiry and after such siirvey has been made it will be well 
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for the State to lay down, after mature consideration, a well-regulated 
policy of State aid and protection, suited to the requirements of the 
industry, remembering that infant industries can strive only in the 
warmth of parental care and confidence. 

Similarly, in the matter of the public press there is a great scope for 
improvement. Scarcely does in any Indian State, exist a newspaper 
worth the name—a paper whose function it is to interpret to the Ruler 
the deepest sentiments and aspirations of his people, in a bold and 
responsible manner. A well-conducted newspaper will have plenty of 
^ope for commentsl with reference to its own territory. It need not go 
out of its way to create bitterness by ill-judged references to the affairs 
of other States or of British India. This seems to me to be one of the 
grounds, on which Conferences like this are boycotted by Indian Chiefs. 
A paper of this kind may be a source of the greatest strength to the 
State and may become eventually the publicity department of the State 
and of the people. 

The Chiefs of Indian States have thus a great scope for good work 
amongst their subjects. They can be, if they so desire, the centres of 
radiation of the social forces of reconstruction and enlightenment. With 
their advantages of education, hold over their people, influence with the 
sovereign power, access to the best minds in British India, there ought 
to be no difficulty in their occupying, if they wish to do so, the exalted 
po|iition of Constitutional Rulers, working under a well-regulated system 
of Government, popular in its working if not in its inception. After all, 
the association of the popular element with the methods of rule is not 
so difficult here, as in British India. Addressing the people of the State, 
may I say that the personal touch is here of attachment and loyalty— 
loyalty to a Chief of your own flesh and blood, whom you daily meet. 
Your loyalty need not, therefore, be that distant, nameless, amorphous 
feeling, attempted to be created in British India, through senseless text¬ 
books and by over-zealous officials. It is the real feeling of reverence 
and allegiance towards a personality, whom you know, who is of your 
race and nationality, whose ancestors have known yours, and whose 
children will meet yours. Such a feeling cannot be a fake or a political 
convenience, as in British India. This loyalty ought to take you and 
your Chief a long way towards mutual esteem and understanding on 
your part. Modem Japan proves that such a feeling can co-exist with 
highest education and culture in the modem sense. On the part of the 
Chief, all that is wanted is the will and courage to be a good ruler. 
1 know often the will is there, but the courage is wanting, as also the 
freedom to improve. I know further that a certain type of British 
administrator desires that the Indian States should be perpetually pre¬ 
served as a kind of set-off to his methods of rule in British India. I ani 
aware that a reforming Chief is dreaded by many British Administrators 
much in the same way as a *^seditionist,’* and that Chiefs, who let things 
drift into old fashioned and pompous methods, are greater favourites 
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with the British Bureaucracy than the contrary types. 

The Indian Chiefs will have first to make their position strong in the 
loyalty and affection of their subjects, by a rule of beneficence and 
progress and then they will be safe in embarking on a policy of reform, 
so as to withstand all attempts on the part of the British officials to 
put the brake on their efforts. It is too late now to think of preserving 
the Indian States, as some British administrators wish to do, as an 
archaic mosaic of quaint designs and grotesque patterns, with the selfish 
object that they may be always pointed out to an admiring world as 
objects of perpetual tutelage to Great Britain. The spirit of the times 
is against such preservation, and Chiefs can no more think of enjoying 
the esteem of their countrymen by agreeing to keep up the old shows. 
Nautch parties of hideous women, bull-baiting, elephant hunting, cheetah 
shikar, and things of that kind, can at best be diversions, interesting 
because of their connection with the past. But the type of Ruler, that 
unduly wastes money on such pompous shows, must fast disappear. 

I cannot conclude without saying a few words about the judicial 
administration of the States, of which I have personal experience. I am 
justified in saying, from what I have observed, that judicial administra¬ 
tion in the States stands most in need of reform. The pay of Judicial Offi¬ 
cers in most States is ridiculously low and they are not treated with the 
respect and dignity due to their exalted position. One thing in which 
the Chiefs might well follow British India is the position of dignity, 
responsibility and affluence, which Judicial Officials are allowed to enjoy 
in British India. Even in ancient India, the Judge came next to the King, 
and the Prime Minister was often a Judge in the best sense. I have seen 
a Chief Justice in a State adjourn who waited to deliver a judgment 
until the Chief had seen and approved of it. Though the Bar in most 
States is strong and well equipped and can well be compared with that 
in many places in British India, the whole department seems to be too 
much under State control and one misses the atmosphere of courage, 
freedom and independence, which should always be associated with 
judicial administration. In certain cases, I know of, the Judge has failed 
to pronounce the judgment for as many as 7 years after the hearing 
was finished, apparently because he had no time to write or wished lo 
wait until he had got out of the witchery of counsel’s argiunents by 
completely forgetting them. 

I am averse to go into deeper politics or to talk of things which con¬ 
nect Ruling Princes with the British Government, for I know such criti¬ 
cism is incongruous at an assembly like this and may cause harm. 
I have purposely cast my speech into a less controversial mould, because 
I am anxious that the two days’ deliberations which we will go through 
here, should be really productive of good to the people, and may be 
helpful in their progress. No good can ever be achieved by violence 
of criticism or raising high controversies. I leave them to other persons 
or to other assemblies, in which the Chiefs will agree to be present. 
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I shall conclude by saying that the only justification for us in British 
India, for coming into your territory and enjoying your hospitality, is 
the circumstance that we are endeavouring by our deliberations to bring, 
into your midst, more happiness, more contentment, more understanding 
and more sympathy, I shall consider myself amply rapid, if at the 
end of the two days which I shall spend in your midst I will have 
aided the growth of these sentiments in your mind. 

As stated above, my speech received a severe castigation 
from the Servant of India of Poona, which, curiously enough, 
was a moderate Liberal in British Indian politics, and an 
extremist in State affairs. But the criticism of other news¬ 
papers was typified by an editorial article in the Bombay daily 
Voice of India on 5 June under the caption of “Princes and 
People”. A brief extract from its comment will be found in¬ 
teresting: 

Though the existence of Feudatory States is thrown up as one of 
the supreme obstacles to Indian freedom, the framers of the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Scheme provide for them a due place in the Federation of 
India.... A model contribution, notable alike for its qualities of insight 
an^d caution in the discussion of contiguous ideals, is to be found in 
the address of Mr. M. R. Jayakar as President of the Deccan States 
Subjects* Conference. Technically Mr. Jayakar was an outsider, but 
as he, in the latter part of his speech, showed the accidents of frontiers 
cease to have any place in the inundation of a larger patriotism, a grow¬ 
ing sense of federal values, and the fuller perception of cultural bonds. 
Little isles of reaction or antiquated pomp are impossible, when their 
coasts are swept by the flood of progress. To official reactionaries in 
British India, the Indian States represent their last trench of defence, 
but the calculation rests on the dissociation of the Princes from their 
subjects and also from the current of changes in British India. Since 
the war, the general formula of policy has been that, while the British 
Indian Government should allow the Princes full latitude, the latter 
should return thanks by being ready to help in the event of great unrest 
and upheaval. As if to increase the distance between Indian States 
and British India, they inserted the wedge of the Indian Princes Pro¬ 
tection Act and generally surrounded them by the soft non-conducting 
medium of courtesies. Neither policy nor the invidious picturings of 
Indian politicians as a class anxious to attack our Princes, could go down 
with the people, for it is the people as at Sangli, take counsel together 
without prejudice against us. 

Today, nationalism embraces within itself efforts for purification and 
harmony; and the efforts cannot be confined to this corner or that, 
according to the configurations of the map. Thus, it is that in Indian 
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States the Congress imgramme finds its social counterpart. If it suc^ 
ceeds, the result will promote, without conscious direction, the solidarity 
of the people and spread the sentiment of a common family living in 
Hindusthan. What can Indian Princes and their subjects do in the face 
of obstacles that weaken progress towards unity? In his advice to the 
subjects of the Indian States Mr. Jayakar is exceedingly considerate 
about the Princes and it is characteristic of him as a political leader 
that he takes less than his due and proves his case even on a slender 
base. 

The article concluded by saying: 

Mr. Jayakar would for the present be satisfied with a few eddies 
propagated into the States from the vortex of democratic endeavour in 
British India. 

Referring to my observation that progressive ideas will 
overleap boundaries, the paper observed: 

Ideas will spread even as they spread now but permission for ideas 
to spread does not exhaust the present duties of the ruling chiefs. They 
have to make up their minds and begin with the model of Constitutional 
Government and they will incur a reproach of being a drag on India 
and a provocation for their subjects to wage an unavoidable struggle. 
We may have people known as the subjects of different States but 
finally all the inhabitants of this land including the Princes will bear 
the proud and generic description ^^citizen of India’*. 

Being aware, much more than I was credited with, of the 
diflSculties which prevented the Indian States, even when will¬ 
ing, from introducing far-reaching reforms, I took up the 
attitude advocated in my speech and I was very glad that it 
was welcomed by all the workers who made that Conference 
successful. 

I was, therefore, most pleasantly surprised when I received, 
the following letter from B. V. Jadhav, a prominent member 
of the Non-Brahman Party, who was the Education Minister of 
the Bombay Government at this time: 


Minister of Education, 
Bombay, 

Poona, 22nd June, 1924 


My dear Mr. Jayakar, 

I have been receiving various reports about the Sansthan Praje 
Parishad at Koopwad (British enclave in Sangli) held under your 

19 
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XNresidency last month. I tried to learn from those who were actually 
present there. Some say that the Jains objected to proceedings but did 
not take to violence. Some say that violence was used but it was not 
serious, while others assert that blows were freely given and taken. 
In fact, no two reports agree. The reports about your speech too are 
similarly conflicting. Some say you took the non-Brahmans to task for 
obstructing the work of the Conference and laid the whole blame on 
them and also on the leaders of the non-Brahmans who opposed the 
Swaraj Party in the Legislative Council. The Dnyanprakash and Kesari 
and other papers are giving wide publicity to these stories. I send you 
herewith a cutting from the paper the Vijayi Maratha (a non-Brahman 
paper) of the 9th of June. It gives quite a different account. It is very 
difficult for me to decide whom to believe and whom not to believe. 
I am, therefore, obliged to trouble you with this letter. Please let me 
know what the real incidents were and what you spoke about the conduct 
of the Brahmans and the non-Brahmans at the Conference. 

Yours sincerely, 

B. V. Jadhav 

I was very glad to receive this letter from one of the leading 
members of the Non-Brahman Party, because it gave me an 
opportunity of stating what occurred at the Conference and 
the true facts about my speech. My reply will indicate my 
efforts to placate the feelings of the Non-Brahman element: 

Bombay, 

24th June 1924 


My dear Mr. Jadhavrao, 

Your letter dated the 22nd reached me last night. The true facts 
are as follows and I am giving them in detail. 

A few days before I left Bombay for Sangli, I received a letter from 
one of the non-Brahmans (Jains) of Sangli to the effect that the 
Conference was not representative of all sections of the community and 
that the Jains had been keeping aloof from it, because their voice 
did not prevail. Accordingly, when I reached Sangli, I took steps to 
invite at my temporary residence the important non-Brahman leaders 
of the place. I had a long conference with them lasting for 2i hours 
and I tried to meet their wishes as far as I could. I agreed that they 
should have adequate representation on the Reception and the Executive 
Committees of the Conference and that about 100 of their men should 
be admitted as delegates to the Conference and a suitable resolution 
supporting the non-Brahman claim to a share in the Public Service etc. 
shotild be passed at the Conference. 1 also expressed my willingness 
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to consider any other suggestions they might have to make in connection 
with non-Brahman claims. They, on the other hand, insisted that the 
Reception and the Executive Committees should be summarily dissolved, 
fresh ones should be elected and the Conference postponed. That was 
obviously not possible at that stage, having regard to the fact that repre¬ 
sentatives and delegates had already come to Sangli in large numbers 
and I, therefore, suggested the above alternative. I also got Mr. Abhyan- 
kar (one of the promoters) against whom the attack was mainly directed, 
to state in writing that if, owing to the inadvertent omission of any 
important non-Brahman leader from the Committees, the non-Brahmans 
thought themselves aggrieved, he was sorry for it and the omission was 
purely unintentional. I thought that in agreeing to do all this at my 
instance, the promoters had gone far enough to meet the wishes of the 
non-Brahmans. But, unfortunately, notwithstanding all my pursuasion, 
the non-Brahmans were not satisfied with these offers but wanted the 
complete dissolution of the Conference. They went away after stating 
that they would put these offers before their friends and communicate 
the result to me. Shortly afterwards I got news from them that the 
offers were rejected. Thereafter, at about 1 o’clock Mr. Abhyankar 
and his friends went to the place of the Conference with the view of 
making things ready. What happened there I did not witness myself, 
but I was told that there also the non-Brahmans through their leaders 
were offered the same alternative and as the pendal was small they were 
offered the choice of sending as many representatives over 100 as the 
pendal could hold, after making provision for those who had already 
purchased the tickets. I am told that the non-Brahmans at that time 
had reinforced themselves with about 2,000 people from the neighbouring 
villages, who had come with long sticks prepared for hostile eventualities. 
Some of these villagers, tall and stalwart men, with sticks in their 
hands, I met myself on my visit to the place towards the evening. But, 
before my visit, differences arose and I was told that the non-Brahman 
leaders forcibly effected an entrance into the pendal and a melee ensued, 
in which some persons were injured on both sides, the pendal was 
damaged in certain places. The Police were on the scene and the 
promoters of the Conference thought that, in order to avoid conflict, it 
would be better not to hold the Conference at the appointed time. As 
the pendal was in a private place of one of the Sangli pleaders, it had 
to be cleared by the Police and, after everything was quiet, the Con¬ 
ference was held towards the end of the day in peace and harmony and 
the proceedings were gone through quite regularly. Many non-Brahman 
delegates were present at this Conference and took part in its pro¬ 
ceedings. So much about the first part of your enquiry. 

As for the speech which I delivered I said in the beginning that any 
agitation in Indian States would only succeed if the non-Brahmans 
and the Brahmans both joined in it. Non-Brahmans were the majority 
and any agitation from which they kept aloof was boimd to be infruc- 
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tuous. I suggested, therefore, that means oug^t to be found of reconciling 
the non-Brahman feeling by all reasonable ways and I expressed a hope 
that the experience of that evening which I regretted would not be 
repeated in future. I deplored the fact that forcible entry was made 
into the pendal and I suggested that in future a previous conference 
between the leaders of both sides, held with a view to meet the reason¬ 
able wishes of both parties, should be the best way of avoiding such 
difficulties. I spoke of other things which are not material to the 
enquiries which you made in your letter. So far about the second 
part of your enquiry. 


Yours sincerely, 

M. R. Jayakar 

The Servant of India after severe comments on my speech 
wrote a very controversial letter to me commenting adversely 
on my speech and the controversy threatened to take an acute 
form. I was, therefore compelled to conclude it with my 
letter of 26 June written to the Editor of the paper as follows: 

I thank you for your kind letter which I have read very carefully. 
I do not think any useful purpose would be served by prolonging this 
cbntroversy. 

bn 25 June, the day after I had written to Jadhav, I got a 
letter from Mr. Abhyankar, a prominent leader of the Sangli 
State Subjects which showed that even my moderate speech 
was resented by the Sangli State. Mr. Abhyankar wrote: 

The Sangli Chief seems to be going fast with his repressive policy. I 
enclose a copy of the Press Note which he has issued and which was 
specially pasted in the Pleaders’ Room Board. This is a most irrespon¬ 
sible step that has been taken. There is a veiled attempt to insinuate 
that the disturbance was ca\ised by the Conference. While expressing 
concern for the disturbance, the Chief condemns not those who com¬ 
mitted it but this agitation. This clearly is imwarranted. You are fully 
aware of the actions of the non-Brahmans and of the manner in which 
they created rowdyism. I can tell you for information that the European 
officer, namely the Assistant Superintendent of Police who was present 
and the Simla C.I.D. people who also were present have reported that 
our conduct was throughout fair and it is the Jains who created distur¬ 
bance with the inspiration of a non-Brahman Mamlatdar of Tasgaon (a 
British India Magistrate) present on the spot. The Chief with his 
predilections in favour of the non-Brahmans has not had the courage 
to condemn them and, by his dubious expressions, has left room for 
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the insinuation that the organisers of the movement had caused the 
disturbances. This is indeed very provoking. As you are aware of 
the circumstances I hope you will flatly contradict and expose this, when 
necessary. Similarly, the Chief has condemned this movement outright. 
Is there the slightest reason to condemn this, from the proceedings of 
its four years’ Conferences? Why should a movement strictly based on 
constitutional lines and carried on up till now in the same spirit be 
condemned? Is it not necessary to protest against this attitude of the 
Chief? When he hit me I did not much care, personally it was of 
much consequence to me, but now that he is taking this aggressive 
step of wholesale condemnation, we shall have to give up our tenderness 
and paint him in his true colours. You are very likely to see His 
Excellency. I am told he has appreciated your speech as thoroughly 
unobjectionable. It is reported he has made these remarks to a Deccan 
Chief. I do not know personally the facts. I have only informed you 
of what I have heard but I believe there is much truth. If you happen 
to see His Excellency and if this topic opens, I request you to expose 
the repressive policy of Sangli. I would have requested you to ignore 
his attempt to induce you to give up the presidentship and also 
the inclination of his officials for the non-Brahmans and even my own 
case. But when he is publicly assuming a hostile attitude and is on the 
war path, does it not behove men like you, who are in favour of the 
movment to raise a protest? You have every authority to advise us if 
we are in any way going astray. But I wish you to stand by us and 
ward off all attempts to stifle our movement. If any occasion comes, I 
request you to do this service for our movement. I do not wish you 
to go out of your way but if incidentally there is such an occasion, and 
I am sure there will be one soon in your Poona Session of the Legislative 
Council, you should place the correct facts before His Excellency and 
leave him to judge. 

The State Notification which accompanied this letter was as 
follows: 


Huzur Office, Sangli 
18th June 1924 


Having learnt with concern the accoimt of the disturbance which 
occurred at a meeting held on the Kupwad Mala near Sangli on the 
28th May 1924, the Chief Saheb of Sangli takes this opportunity of 
bringing to the notice of the subjects of the Sangli State that it is against 
the policy of the State to allow any agitation or criticism against the 
British Government or the Indian States with whom the Sangli Durbar 
has always maintained most friendly and cordial relations. 

It is, therefore, absolutely necessary in the higher interest of the 
State, as well as for the maintenance of peace and order, that the leaders 
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of all communities should keep themselves aloof from such outside 
agitation. The Chief Saheb views with displeasure the attitude and 
conduct of those people that were directly or indirectly concerned in 
creating the disturbance and hopes that the subjects of the Sangli State 
will, with their traditional loyalty and devotion, always co-operate with 
him in his efforts in maintaining peace and order in the State. 


Copy for information of the public. 


C. A. Patwardhan 
Chief of Sangli 

Diwan of Sangli 


To Abhyankar’s letter, I sent the following reply on 22 July 
1924: 


1 have your letter. I shall be very glad to stand by you in any way 
you suggest. It is a pity that the Chief behaves in this fashion with 
reference to an agitation which so far has been confined within proper 
limits. However, you need not be very much worried about it. If I get 
a chance of speaking in favour of your Association to anybody who is 
worth taking the trouble about, I shall certainly not lose the opportimity 
during the next Council Session at Poona. In the meanwhile, if you 
think I can be of any use to you in any other way, please do not 
hesitate to mention your views to me. 

Very much later on 30 October 1924 a State official, who was 
known to me, wrote that the fault was of the State officials 
who took upon themselves to do things, which gave me a 
wrong impression of the attitude of the Chief Saheb. He went 
on to add that they had no right to persuade me to decline 
the presidentship and enquired whether this was a fact. 

As I did not wish to pursue the controversy any longer, I 
wrote to him on 16 November: 

The subject of the Sangli Conference has become so repellent to me 
owing to the unjustifiable action of the State that I do not like to turn 
to it even for a moment. I feel very keenly the attitude adopted by 
the State, its ruler and also his advisers ^towards the Conference, of 
which they knew I was the President, and which could, on that account, 
be trusted to behave with perfect dignity and impartiality. But, as you 
have specifically written to me on the point and as I feel from the tenor 
of your letter that my silence may unnecessarily cause prejudice to the 
two State officials mentioned in your letter who saw me here, I proceed 
to state that they did not try to dissuade me from accepting the 
Presidentship. I think this will suffice to protect these poor men against 
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any penalty, which the State may be thinking of inflicting on them for 
a supposed fault. Beyond this, I do not wish to say anything, for I have 
no desire to enter into this most impleasant question. I do hope, 
however, that, some day, your State will learn to respect public men 
from British India more than it does at present. In extracting this 
answer from me, I must say that you have pushed to the extreme my 
regard for you. 

At his desire to obtain further information about this matter, 
I replied to him finally on 23 November: 

Itl was simply out of regard for you that I referred to the unpleasant 
topic of the Sangli Conference. Several persons had tried to draw me 
into an explanation of this sad affair, but I had positively refused to 
move, but when the letter came from you, other considerations arose 
and I wrote to you a reply. Please think of it no more. The subject 
is so positively distasteful to me that I wish to avoid referring to it as 
far as I can. I hope this will make you feel easy. 

In the meanwhile, Bombay was visited by Congress leaders 
previous to the holding of an All India Congress Committee 
Session about 27 June at Dadar near Bombay. On 26 June, 
Srinivas Iyengar from Madras came to Bombay and left for 
Ahmedabad. I could not attend the meeting at Ahmedabad 
being busy with other affairs, but on 30 June Iyengar returned 
and stayed with me before leaving for Madras and I obtained 
from him full details of what had happened at Ahmedabad. 

I had been connected for some time as President and later, 
as a member of a Body called the Depressed Classes Mission. 
It had been founded in Bombay by U. R. Shinde the esteemed 
leader of the Depressed Classes (since then called Harijans) 
and I continued to occupy that post until I resigned on 21 July 
1920. It was my wish that I should not monopolise that high 
position. There was also a feeling that that office should be 
occupied by a member of that community and not by an out¬ 
sider. My relations, however, even after resigning continued 
with the same cordiality as before and on occasions like the 
one mentioned below, I gave my complete co-operation towards 
the fruition of the aims of this organisation. Its agitation for 
equality with the so-called “higher castes” had taken about 
this time the form of forcible entries into orthodox Hindu 
temples, though the saner elements of that community regarded 
this step as uselessly provocative, and that the real welfare 
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of the community did not lie in forcing such entries but in 
obtaining for the community economic, social and political 
equality with the other members of the Hindu communities. 
Gradually a feeling grew up that the Harijans, as an alter¬ 
native arrangement, should have their own special temple, 
school and hostel in Bombay. Gandhi took up this question 
and on 6 May 1924 wrote me a letter: 

Dear Mr. Jayakar, 

Mr. Bhosle of the Depressed Classes Mission writes to me saying that 
you would tell me all about their proposed temple and boarding house. 
If you are interested in the matter I would be thankful to be guided 
by you. They want me to finance the project partly or wholly. I do 
not know what to do. I hope Mrs. Jayakar is improving. 

Yours sincerely, 

Andheri, M. K. Gandhi 

Tuesday, 6th May, 1924. 

To this I sent a reply on 8 May as follows: 

I am in receipt of your card. Mr. Bhosle of the Depressed Classes 
Association will see you. He tells me today at 4 o’clock that he wanted 
me, to accompany him, but I regret I cannot do so, as I have to take 
my wife to an eye specialist for some trouble which she has suddenly 
developed. Mr. Bhosle has a scheme of providing a temple, a school and 
a hostel in the same building for the use of the Depressed Classes. 
The scheme appears to be desirable, though I do not know all its details. 
They are asking me to work on the Advisory Committee with a few 
other persons, but I am not sure whether it will not be better to leave 
the entire concern to the members of the Depressed Classes, in order 
to avoid differences which generally arise in such cases between an 
Advisory Committee and a dc facto Executive Committee. I am not 
aware that Mr. Bhosle wants you to finance partly or wholly his temple 
scheme. I was given to understand that he simply wants you to bless 
it with your approval which by itself will secure him a very large 
amount of public support. He spoke to me about Mr. Birla being willing 
to donate Rs. 30,000, if the scheme had your approval. As far as I tuider- 
stand, this is the only thing which he wanted you to do for his scheme. 
It would be a pity that, in the midst of your anxious duties at the 
present moment, he should add one more to the list, by asking you to 
finance the scheme, and when I see him next I shall tell him that it 
is not desirable that you should be troubled to that esrtent. As far as 
my knowledge of the scheme goes, it is a beneficent one, thou^ my 
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experience of such Depressed Classes concerns is that, in course of time, 
trouble grows up in working these schemes. A certain section amongst 
them wants to work them in a spirit of hostility with other Hindus, 
which attempt is resisted by the few supporters, which the scheme has 
amongst the “higher” classes. The solution, in my opinion, lies in the 
direction of making these schemes entirely autonomous and let them 
grow without any interference by the higher classes. The schemes must 
reflect, for the moment the sentiments and the opinions of the classes 
for whose benefit they are established. All the help which the better 
classes can give being that of friendly advice in an informal and non- 
official capacity. 

On 13 May Gandhi followed up my letter with his own: 

Dear Mr. Jayakar, 

Our friends of the Depressed Classes Mission had been to me. You 
probably know that Mr. Birla denies having made any promise to build 
them a temple. I have told them that if they raise a decent sum among 
themselves, I shall endeavour to beg some subscriptions for them. They 
wish me to tell you the purport of my conversation with them. Hence 
this letter. 


Yours sincerely, 
M. K. Gandhi 


To this letter I sent on 17 June the following reply: 

I have your letter sent to the representatives of the Depressed Classes, 
who saw you in connection with the temple. They are taking up the 
work in earnest and have immediately started collecting some money 
amongst themselves. They desire me to write to you requesting some 
statement under your hand, approving of their project and promising 
it your personal co-operation and blessing which, they think, will 
materially help their efforts. They also want to use, for this purpose, 
your last letter to me in which you write, “I shall endeavour to beg 
some subscriptions for them.” I have not allowed them this permission 
pending your approval because I am not sure whether you would like 
the contents of that letter to be publicly used. It is really very good 
of you to undertake to do so much for them, though it makes me 
very apprehensive that you are adding to your burdens, which are 
already heavy. I do not wish here to refer to higher topics, for it has 
always been my habit to avoid any warm discussions with you on 
questions of vital importance. During the last four years I have piu:- 
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posely taken a very back seat in all the deliberations carried on between 
yourself and those who differ from you. Some day I will tell you 
my reason for doing so. But whether we agree or not, I have a right 
to request you to allay the apprehensions of your friends by taking 
a great deal more rest than, I am told, you are doing at present. The 
Depressed Classes representatives, who saw me yesterday reported your 
health to me, which created almost a fright in my mind. I know my 
voice is too feeble to persuade you, but I do beseech you, that you 
should take far more rest than you do at the present moment. It would 
not have been a bad programme for you to have remained in Juhu 
for another four months, locked up in a somewhat unyielding monsoon, 
which would have given you enough quiet and isolation. Then you 
could have emerged at the time of the next Congress and given the 
country such lead as you thought best. But at present I feel that your 
health has not been improving half as fast as it should and hence this 
letter, which, I hope, you will excuse. 

The last letter in this series received on 21 June was as 
follows: 

Dear Mr. Jayakar, 

Thank you for your letter. You may let our friends use my letter 
t« you. In this connection I do not want to lose touch with you. 
My sole reliance for the cleanness of their work is on you. What I 
am anxious about is that they should collect funds on the strength 
of their character. We may come in to supplement. Thank you for 
your concern about my health. I am giving me as much rest as possible 
under the circumstances. 


Yours sincerely, 

M. K. Gandhi 

The scheme went on after Gandhi and myself had both 
retired into the background, leaving the initiation and progress 
of the scheme into the hands of the prominent members of the 
Depressed Classes. They were full of enthusiasm for the work 
and the result was that they collected some funds not suffi¬ 
ciently large for the inauguration of a big scheme, but they 
carried out their idea of a temple and had it established in 
Bombay. Our later connection with this scheme was very 
occasional, by way of giving advice whenever we were con¬ 
sulted. It was desirable that the scheme should be carried 
out in a perfectly autonomous manner and also that the leaders 
of that community should feel pride in the consciousness that 
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it was their scheme and worked out by them, without inter¬ 
ference by outsiders, with such help as they could obtain not 
only from the members of their community but from outsiders 
also. The later management of the scheme was for this reason 
left exclusively in the hands of the trusted members of the 
Depressed Classes. 

I have already stated the hostile attitude assumed by the 
editor of the Liberal paper Servant of India, Curiously enough 
his hostility was repeated by some other members of the 
Liberal Party, although in its topmost ranks there was conr 
siderable appreciation of the work of the Swarajists. After 
the Sangli Conference, correspondence ensued with a Liberal 
of Bombay, who had made himself conspicuous. I am quoting 
below a few extracts from his letter to me dated 11 June, 
which would indicate the unfriendly attitude of the lower 
ranks of the Liberal Party at this time: 

I am a staunch Liberal and so long as the Liberals and the Swarajists 
are in opposite camps, I regard it my public duty to do all that I can 
to discredit every member of the Swarajist Party and especially its 
Leaders, but my liberalism is a progressive creed and I have imagine - 
tion and patriotism enough to realise that, if the present Reforms Enquiry 
is to result in any material benefit to the country, a combination of the 
advanced Liberals, sober Swarajists and the Besantites, in fact all those, 
including the so-called Independents, who are prepared to work on 
constitutional lines, is necessary. Though you are not expected to admit 
this, it is obvious enough that the split in the Congress must lead to 
the re-grouping of the political parties. I am sure you are reflecting 
on these matters in your quiet and sober moments. I have written 
this letter without any previous consultation with my colleagues in the 
Liberal Party. 

My reply followed the very next day: 

I have your kind letter. I appreciate the sentiment which you 
expressed therein, although I do not quite see what you mean by the 
remark, am staunch Liberal and so long as the Liberals and the 
Swarajists are in opposite camps, I regard it my public duty to do all 
I can to discredit every member of the Swaraj Party and especially its 
Leaders.^' You will excuse me for saying that it would be a sad day 
when party opposition deteriorates into personal attacks upon the men 
constituting rival organisations. I can understand that you, as a staimch 
Liberal, may conceive it your duty to opposite the principles and conduct 
of the Swaraj Party and of individuals in so far as it reflects upon 
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the principles and general behaviour of the party, but any pursuit of an 
individual with relentless acrimony is, in my opinion, unworthy of any 
person who takes part in the higher political life of the country, as 
I suppose you claim to do. However, this is outside the main point 
of your letter. I have read the matter which appeared in the Press> 
which you were good enough to send for my perusal and which I am 
returning to you. The comments of some Liberal papers reveal, as 
many things do, that the time for the approximation of advanced 
Liberals and Moderate Swarajists, as you call them, has not yet come. 
There is too much disrespect and stispicion of each other yet lurking 
in the mind of either. We abuse each other too much and, I believe, 
another period of a few months, may cause probably a greater approxi¬ 
mation in both, owing to common disappointments. When such a day 
arises and we feel drawn to each other by a genuine tie of sympathy 
and good-will, springing from a more real imderstanding of the issues 
before us, you will find me helpful in bringing about a merger, but any 
action on my part at the present moment is bound to lead to no good 
results, but perhaps to an imnecessary misimderstanding. Let us work, 
each in his own environment, with fortitude and conviction. The 
present times require that this would be the best service we could 
do to the cause we have at heart. 

"This letter, however, did not satisfy my correspondent and 
he wrote again on 15 June: 

I am glad to find that you appreciate the necessity of united action 
by the present political parties in the oo\mtry. But I think you had 
not quite realised the urgency of such action when you state, “I believe, 
another period of a few months may cause probably a greater approxi¬ 
mation in both owing to common disappointments.’^ It is only with a 
view to avoid such a common disappointment that I am suggesting not 
a “merger” of the two parties, as you appear to think, but a mutual 
understanding and joint action, at least, so far as the question of further 
constitutional advance is concerned. You know that this question is 
now on the anvil, and the game of the Bureaucracy will be to exploit 
the differences between the two parties and thus hoodwink the Labour 
Cabinet in England. Let me illustrate. Only yesterday I read in the 
papers that Pandit Motilal in India and Lala Lajpatrai in England, have 
been criticising the proposals of the Shastri-Besant Memorandiun on 
grounds which are only intended to maintain the prestige and integrity 
of the Swarajist Party. They concede that the Military and Foreign 
portfolios will have to be left out for some time. They know that 
about Military expenditure the Liberals have their own remedy of 
controlling it efficiently in the future. They know that there is no 
chance of a Round Table Conference being held by this Cabinet in 
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England, whereas, if all parties press for it, a Royal Commission for 
further reforms can be got, with wide terms of reference and with the 
inclusion in its personnel of such men as Sapni, Shastri, Shivaswami 
Iyer and Swarajists like Motilal and Das. Yet, by opposing a Royal 
Commission simply because they did so in February last, they are 
prepared to lose what is possible to be obtained now. You further 
state, “When such a day arises, and we feel drawn to each other, 
you may find me helpful in bringing about a merger.” I am afraid 
you have not taken fully into account the psychology of political move¬ 
ments. I think, you will admit, that the Swarajists Party is at present 
passing through a crisis, the end of which it is difficult to foresee. 
They seem to think that if they come out successful they will be the 
victorious party and can snap their fingers at the other parties. If 
they fail, then they may think of alliances with them. But this assumes 
that the other parties will remain quiescent during the interval. If the 
Swarajists find themselves in a tight comer in their fight with the No¬ 
change Party in the Congress, on one hand, and the other parties on 
the other hand and the Government as the third party, they will not 
be worth the alliance of any political party in that predicament. Then 
a struggle will begin on the part of other political parties to drive them 
(the Swarajists) out of public life. Therefore, if all this waste of time 
and energy is to be avoided, any attempt that could be made is necessary 
now, before the situation gets worse. There are one or two observa¬ 
tions in your letter under reply, which I do not like to leave un¬ 
noticed. You state, “You will excuse me for saying that it would be 
a sad day when party opposition deteriorates into personal attacks upon 
the men constituting rival organisations.” While the decency of public 
life demands that there “shall be no pursuit of an individual with 
relentless acrimony”, you are wrong in believing that persons can be 
entirely dissociated from the principles and policy they stand for. The 
only reservation is that private life should not be pried into. But, our 
charge against the Swaraj Party is that it is guilty of rank hypocricy, 
sheer popularity-hunting and a dishonest programme. In putting for¬ 
ward this plea, is it possible to avoid saying, with illustrations, how 
they indulge outwardly in the camouflage of N.C.O. and do all that ihe 
Co-operatorsi do? They exploit popular ignorance what they call 
“tactics”. Shall we not expose such facts as come to our knowledge? 
We plead for an honest programme. It has been my good fortune to 
be associated with most of our Leaders who made, what you call “higher 
public life” and you can rely upon my drawing the line at the proper 
limit. If rumour misrepresents us, we cannot help it. 

I thought that the time had come when I should make known 
to my correspondent what my views were with reference to 
his comments—some of them almost threats—contained in his 
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letter. I therefore, wrote on 17 June 1924: 


I am never blind to the folly of creating unnecessary dissensions 
among ourselves, but the trouble is that the contrary way seems so 
difficult to open or follow at the present moment. The question relates 
to the linking of two different mentalities (Liberals and Swarajists) 
into a common purpose. That can only be achieved by the one or the 
other or both yielding up to a certain point in view of the common 
danger. One such probability lies in the direction of all our friends 
of your mind coming into the Congress and forming an alliance with 
us with the ultimate hope of swelling our forces and ranks. The other 
process is somewhat tedious and a long one, of gradually creating public 
opinion and waiting for its growth to the necessary pitch of mutual 
recognition. I cannot find out another course, which would be speedy 
and effective. I tried my best during the last two months to bring 
about a widening of the basis of the Swaraj Party within the Congress, 
but those who were working with us (Independents), could not agree 
to come into the Congress. There are obvious disadvantages in working 
outside that organisation, as you yourself will admit. I do not appreciate 
or agree with all the comments you make about the probable future 
of the Swaraj Party even up to the point of being driven out of public 
life. 1 think the Swarajists possess, more than in the case of any 
o{her party in the coimtry at present, enough vigour, versatility and 
alertness to change, as times require. You may call it insincerity or 
by.any such name. But that is the course which the nascent formation 
of parties, always dictates in a country like India, where politics is In 
the making. In our fight with the Bureaucracy, whose attitude and 
resources change every minute, our response must undergo equally 
rapid changes. That is where, I think, the Liberal Party suffers by its 
heaviness and immobility. But with all the differences of view, I agree 
on the essential points that out of the Independents, the Moderates 
(Swarajists as you call them) and the Advanced Liberal, a good party 
could come which, I am sure, is going to be the case eventually, if and 
when disappointment overtakes us. But how to attain the end speedily 
without causing dislocation and misunderstanding, my mind is not clear 
about. If you have any suggestion to make, I shall be very happy 
to consider it. 

Your comments about criticising individuals are in accord with what 
I wrote last. Individuals may be criticised so far as their conduct 
reflects the general principles and the behaviour of the party, but not 
further, as was often the case at the end of last year, with regard to 
the certain individuals during election time. I do not credit rumours. 
It has never been my habit, but I cannot help saying that a good deal 
of the bile and blood, which was unnecessarily poured by your Party 
over certain elections, for instance, in my case, could have been avoided 
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and stored up for better use in future. However, this is a matter of 
past history. Its only use lies in teaching us lessons, which no wise 
man will forget in his conduct in the future. 

With this letter expressing my frank views about the 
acrimony created by the Liberal Party during the last election, 
1 put a stop finally to the further pursuit of this controversy. 
The difficulty with the Liberal Party was that they went into 
office and stuck to them. Simultaneously, they wanted to form 
the opposition against the Government whom they had joined. 
This was the crux of the whole question and consequently, as 
long as this dual participation continued, it would not be 
possible, I thought, to come to any friendly understanding. In 
writing this, I was not unaware of the advantages of prominent 
publicists entering Government, but I held the view very 
strongly that, under the circumstances which surrounded both 
the parties, this advantage had to be given up as of limited 
used and a strong, resolute opposition formed to the Govern¬ 
ment, to be continued during all the time when the present 
system of Government held the ground. This view of the 
matter was not accepted by many prominent Liberals, some 
of whom had experienced the advantages of Ministerships in 
the last Government. I was glad, however, that this contro¬ 
versy ended with my last letter, at least for the moment. 

At the beginning of this chapter the meetings which were 
held at Juhu (near Bombay) between Gandhi, Motilal, Das 
and myself have been described. I made it a point to be 
present at these meetings every day. Das and Motilal were 
staying there for reasons of health, Juhu on the sea-side 
having the reputation of furnishing a very quiet resort with 
full advantages of the sea breezes which blow there during 
summer time. The purpose of these meetings was two-fold. 
The Swarajists, on their part, wanted to make Gandhi ac¬ 
quainted with the victories they had scored in the Legislatures 
during the previous months and they desired to have Gandhi’s 
approval of them. They, likewise, wanted to appraise him 
of the political situation as it stood at that time and to explain 
further the Swarajists’ position and to obtain his passive 
co-operation, if not his active sympathy. It was very interest¬ 
ing to be present and take part in these conferences and to 
see a battle of wits between the Swcirajists on one side and 
Gandhi on the other, reminding me of the conversations, 
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already reported in this narrative, which used to be held in 
Lahore and at Benares during the days of the Jallianwala 
Bagh incidents. After Gandhi retired from these conferences 
at Juhu, every day we three used to meet and consider the 
question of further negotiation with Gandhi. These came to 
be known in Congress and Swarajist history as “Juhu con- 
versations’\ Unfortunately, they did not succeed. Each 
side heard with patient courtesy what the other had to say, 
but they were unsuccessful. The first intimation of this 
failure appeared before the public in a statement in the Times 
of India, always on the watch to discover foibles of the 
Congress-Swarajists’ attitude. Accordingly in its issue of 19 
May 1924, occurred a cryptic statement: 

Gandhi, Das Battle 
* No Agreement 

The Conversation at Juhu 

Mr. C. R. Das who has been too exhausted and tired to hold any 
conversations with newspaper men who surrounded him at the Railway 
station on his arrival in Bombay, and who subsequently called on him 
at Juhu, has had plenty of energy to conduct word battles, lasting for 
hours, with Mr. Gandhi during the week-end. 

The result of the conference between Mr. Gandhi on one side and 
Mr. C. R. Das and Pandit Motilal Nehru on the other, has not yet been 
published, although promises had been held forth that a final state¬ 
ment would be issued on Sunday afternoon. A representative of the 
Times of India understands that no substantial agreement has been 
possible between Mr. Gandhi and Mr. Das. Barring any eleventh-hour 
compromise, each will go his way. Mr. Gandhi has a statement ready 
but he has delayed its publication possibly with a view to allow 
Mr. C. R. Das and Pandit Motilal Nehru to present their case simulta¬ 
neously. The Swarajists’ Leaders, it is understood, have a statement 
under preparation. Both Mr. Das and Pandit Motilal Nehru are making 
preparations for their departure from Juhu. The Pandit goes to Simla 
in time to preside at the meeting of the Swarajists’ members of the 
Assembly, at which the general lines of the attitude to be adopted by 
the Party at the forthcoming session of the Central Legislatiire will be 
finally settled. 

Eventually, all hopes of an agreement having failed, Gandhi 
issued a Press Statement on 22 May. It disclosed, in every 
detail, his attitude towards the Swarajists’ activities and had 
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been regarded as a declaration which he made very authorita¬ 
tive of his views representing the Congress attitude towards 
the activities of the Swarajists. Reproduced below are the 
statements of Gandhi and of Das and Motilal which were 
issued almost simultaneously as a result of the Juhu conver¬ 
sation. 

I need not make any apology for extracting Gandhi’s 
statement in bulk. Its sympathetic though firm tone is as clear 
as its prophetic character. Gandhi’s statement was as fol¬ 
lows: 

After having discussed with the Swarajist friends the vexed question 
of entry into the Legislative Assembly and the Councils by Congress¬ 
men, I am sorry to have to say that I have not been able to see eye 
to eye with the Swarajists. I assure the public that there has been no 
lack of willingness or effort on my part to accept the Swarajists* 
position. My tasks would be much simpler if I could identify myself 
with it. It can be no pleasure to me to oppose, even in thought, the 
most valued and respected Leaders, some of whom have made great 
sacrifices in the cause of the country and who yield to no one in their 
love of the freedom of the Motherland; but in spite of my effort and 
willingness, I have failed to be convinced by their argument. Nor is 
the difference between them and myself one of mere detail. There 
is an honest and fundamental difference. I retain the opinion that 
Council entry is inconsistent with Non-co-operation, as I conceive it. 
Nor is this difference a mere matter of interpretation of the word *‘Non- 
co-operation**, but relates to the essential mental attitude resulting in 
different treatment of vital problems. It is with reference to such mental 
attitude that the success or failure of the triple boycott is to be judged, 
and not merely by a reference to the actual results attained. It is from 
that point of view that I say that to be out of the Legislative bodies 
is far more advantageous to the country than to be in them. I have, 
however, failed to convince my Swarajist friends, but I recognize, so 
long as they think otherwise, their place is undoubtedly in the Councils. 
It is the best way for us all. 

It is hardly to be expected that the Swarajists could be convinced 
by the arguments that I advanced in the course of our conversations. 
There are many of them who are amongst the ablest, most experienced, 
and honest patriots. They have not entered the Legislative bodies, 
without full deliberation and they must not be expected to retire from 
the position until experience has convinced them of the futility of their 
method. 

The question, therefore, before the country is not of an examination 
and distribution of the merits of the Swarajists view and mine. The 

*^0 
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question is, what is to be done now regarding Council entry as a settled 
fact? Are the Non-co-operators to keep up their hostility against the 
Swarajist method, or are they to remain neutral and even help wherever 
it is possible or consistent with their principles? 

The Delhi and Cocanada resolutions have permitted those Congress¬ 
men who have no conscientious scruples to enter the Councils and the 
Assembly if they wanted to. In my opinion, the Swarajists are, there¬ 
fore, justified in entering the Legislative bodies and expecting perfect 
neutrality on the part of the *‘No-changers’\ They are also justified 
in resorting to obstruction, because such was their policy, and the 
Congress laid down no conditions as to their entry. If the work of the 
Swarajists prospers and the country benefits, such an ocular demon¬ 
stration cannot but convince a sceptic like me of our error, and I know 
the Swarajists to be patriotic enough to retrace their steps when ex¬ 
perience has disillusioned them. I would, therefore, be no party to 
putting any obstacles in their way or to carrying on any propaganda 
against the Swarajists’ entry into the Legislatures, though I cannot 
actively help them in a project in which I do not believe. The purpose 
of the Delhi and Cocanada resolutions was to allow the Swarajists a 
chance of trying the method of Council entry and that purpose can 
be served only if the “No-changers” with scrupulous honesty allow 
the Swarajists full liberty to pursue their programme in the Councils, 
unfettered by any obstruction from them. 

With regard to the method of work in the Councils, I will say that 
I would enter a Legislative body, if only I found that I could at all 
use it to advantage. If, therefore, I enter the Councils, 1 should, without 
following a general policy of obstruction, endeavour to give strength to 
the constructive programme of the Congress. 1 should, therefore, move 
resolutions requiring the Central and Provincial Governments, as the 
Case may be, first to make all their cloth purchases in hand-spun and 
hand-woven Khaddar; secondly, to impose a prohibitive duty on foreign 
cloth. Thirdly, to abolish the drink and drug revenue, and at least 
correspondingly reduce the Army expenditure. If the Government 
refused to enforce such resolutions, when carried in the Legislatures, X 
should invite them to dissolve them and take the vote of the electors on 
specific points. If the Government would not dissolve, I should resign 
my seat and prepare the country for Civil Disobedience. When that 
stage is reached, the Swarajists will find me ready to work with and 
under them. My test of fitness for Civil Disobedience remains the same 
as before. 

During the state of probation I should advise the “No-Changers” not 
to worry about what the Swarajists are doing or saying, and prove their 
own faith by prosecuting the constructive programme with imdivided 
energy and concentration. Khaddar and National Schools are enough 
to occupy every available worker who believes in quiet, honest and 
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undemonstrative work. The Hindu-Muslim problem too will tax the 
best energy and faith of the workers. The “No-changers’* can justify 
their opposition to Council entry, only by showing the results of their 
application to the constructive programme, even as the “Pro-changers’* 
must justify their entry by results. “No-changers” are in one respect 
in an advantageous position; for they can secure the co-operation of 
the “Pro-changers”. The latter had declared their faith in the con¬ 
structive programme, but their contention is that, by itself, the con¬ 
structive programme cannot enable the country to reach the goal. In 
the prosecution, however, of the constructive programme outside the 
Legislature, all “No-changers”, “Pro-changers” and others—can, if they 
will, work in union through their respective organization if necessary. 
The statement is incomplete without an examination of the working of 
the Congress organization. I hold drastic and definite views in the 
matter, but I must reserve their expression for a future though early 
occasion. 

The Swarajist Statement was as follows: 

We are obliged to Mahatma Gandhi for the trouble he has taken to 
discuss with \is the various points involved in the question of a Council 
entry, and we are indebted to his courtesy for the opportimity we 
have had of seeing an advance copy of the statement he has issued to 
the Press. The views expressed by him in the course of the conversation 
and those embodied in the Press Statement, have all been considered 
by us with the care and attention due to his great personality, but, 
with all the reverence we entertain for him and his opinions, we remain 
unconvinced by his reasoning. 

We regret that we have not been able to convince Mahatma Gandhi 
of the soundness of the Swarajist position regarding Council entry. 
We fail to understand how such entry can be regarded as inconsistent 
with the Non-co-operation Resolution at the Nagpur Congress. But, if 
Non-co-operation is more a matter of mental attitude than of the 
application of a living principle to the existing facts of our National 
life, with special reference to the varying attitude of the Bureaucratic 
Government which rules that life, we conceive it to be our duty to 
sacrifice even Non-co-operation to serve the real interest of the country. 
In our view, this principle includes self-reliance in all the activities 
which make for the healthy growth of the Nation and resistance to the 
Bureaucracy as it impedes our progress towards Swaraj. We are, 
however, anxious to end the fruitless verbal discussion, making it clear 
that Council entry is, and can be thoroughly consistent with the principle 
of Non-co-operation, as we understand that principle to be. 

We desire further to make it clear that we have not used in our 
programme the word “obstruction” in the technical sense of English 
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Parliamentary history. Obstruction in that sense is impossible in sub¬ 
ordinate and limited Legislative bodies, such as the Legislative Assembly 
and Provincial Legislatures under the Reforms Act undoubtedly are. 
Possibly another word should have been found to convey our meaning. 
We may state, however, that our position is really not so much that 
of obstruction in the Parliamentary sense as that of resistance to the 
obstruction placed in our path to Swaraj by the Btireaucratic Govern¬ 
ment. It is this resistance which me mean to imply when we use the 
word ‘‘Obstruction”. 

Here again we are anxious to end all verbal discussion as to whether 
this can be aptly described as a policy of “uniform, continuous and 
consistent obstruction”. We are content to detail our policy and then 
leave it to our friends to give it a more appropriate name, should they 
so desire. 

In the light of this principle and policy we would here state our 
future programme of action within and outside the Legislative bodies. 

Within the Legislative bodies we must continue; 

(1) To throw out Budgets unless and until the system of Government is 
altered in recognition of our rights, or as a matter of settlement between 
Parliament and the people of this country. In justification of this step, 
all that we need point out are a few salient facts connected with the 
Budget in the Central Government, which are more or less true of 
'Provincial Budgets also. Out of a total of 131 crores (excluding Rail¬ 
ways), only 16 crores are votable. Further, out of the non-votable 
amount as much as 67 crores, i.e., more than half the amount of the 
Budget, are for Military expenditure. It is thus clear that the people 
of this country have the right to vote only less than one-seventh of the 
total amount of the Budget and even the exercise of this limited right 
is subject to the power of restoration vested in the Governor-General. 
It is, therefore, clear that the people have neither any voice in the 
framing of the Budget nor any control over those who frame it. They 
have no power either over the raising of the revenue or its expenditure. 
On what principle then, may we ask, is it our duty to pass such a 
Budget and take the responsibility of being a party to it? We have 
no doubt all the support of many self-respecting men in the country 
in holding, as we do, that it is our clear duty to throw out such 
Budgets in all Legislative bodies, unless and until this vicious system 
is changed. 

(2) To throw out all proposals for legislative enactments by which 
the Bureaucracy proposes to consolidate its power. It is conceivable 
that some good may incidentally result from a few of such measures; 
but we are clearly of opinion that in the larger interests of the country, 
it is better temporarily to sacrifice such little benefits rather than 
add an iota to the powers of the Bureaucracy, which are already 
irresistible. 
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(3) To introduce all resolutions, measures and Bills which are neces¬ 
sary for the healthy growth of our National life and the consequent 
displacement of the Bureaucracy. We heartily accept the suggestions 
made by Mahatma Gandhi in his statement and we think that the 
resolutions mentioned by him in support of the constructive programme 
of the Congress should certainly be accepted by the Swaraj Party. The 
principle of self-reliance and resistance to Bureaucratic obstruction, 
upon which we have hitherto acted, calls for their adoption, and if the 
constructive work of the Congress come within the principle of Non-- 
co-operation, no less do these resolutions, although they represent 
constructive activity within the Legislative bodies. 

(4) To follow a definite economic policy based on the same principles, 
so as to prevent the drain of public wealth from India, by checking 
all activities leading to exploitation. 

To make this policy effective, we should take and occupy every 
place which is open to the members of the Central and Provincial 
Legislatures by election. In our opinion, we should not only fill elective 
posts, but serve on every Committee where it is possible. 

We invite the attention of the members of our Party to this important 
question and we call upon them to decide this matter as soon as 
possible. 

Our policy outside the Legislative bodies .should be as follows: 

In the first place, we should give our whole-hearted support to the 
constructive programme of Mahatma Gandhi and work that programme 
unitedly through the Congress organizations. We are decidedly of 
opinion that our Council work must necessarily lose much of its strength 
without the backing of the constructive work outside, for it is not 
inside but outside the Legislatures that we must look for that sanction, 
without which the effective carrying out of our Council policy is 
impossible. In this connection, we unhesitatingly accept the suggestion 
of Mahatma Gandhi regarding Civil Disobedience. We can assure him 
that the moment we find that it is impossible to meet the selfish obstinacy 
of the Bureaucracy without Civil Disobedience, we will retire from the 
Legislative bodies and help him to prepare the country for Civil Dis¬ 
obedience, if by that time the country has not already become prepared, 
and we will then unreservedly place ourselves under his guidance, and 
work through the Congress organization under his banner in order that 
we may unitedly work out a substantial programme of Civil Dis¬ 
obedience. 

In the second place, we must supplement the work of the Congress 
by helping the labour and peasant organizations throughout the country. 
The problem of labour is always a difficult problem to solve in every 
country, but in India the difficulties are greater. On the one hand 
we must find out a way of organization by which we can prevent 
exploitation of labour by capitalists or by landlords, but, on the other 
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hand, we must be on our ^ard to see, that these very organizations 
may not themselves be the source of oppression by nursing extravagant 
and unreasonable demands. Labour, undoubtedly, require protection, 
but so do industrial enterprises. Our organization must protect botli 
from exploitation and the Trade Union Congress must be so organized 
as to be able to serve this useful purpose. We hold that in the long 
run the real interest of both and of the country at large are identical. 

We feel happy that we have had this opportunity of putting our 
views before the country, side by side with Mahatma Gandhi’s opinion, 
for we feel certain that their perusal will make it obvious, that, not¬ 
withstanding some differences of view, there is an abiding and funda¬ 
mental unity amongst both parties of the Indian National Congress. 
Both parties feel the necessity of working the constructive programme 
whether within or outside the Legislative bodies. In this direction, we 
feel confident, lies the germ of fruitful alliance between Mahatma Gandhi 
and the Swaraj Party. Our joint effort in the same or different directions 
will furnish a fitting answer to the Bureaucracy, unwilling to recognize 
the rights and liberties of the Indian people and we emphatically assert 
that, in our determination to work with the same object in the same 
or different spheres, is expressed the determination of the Indian Nation 
to bring the struggle for Swaraj to a successful issue. 

' The work of the Swarajists during the interval had been 
yery creditable. Prominent Congressmen all over the country 
became the Presidents of Municipalities. Das became the 
first Mayor of Calcutta, Vithalbhai Patel, President of the 
Bombay Corporation, Vallabhbhai Patel, of the Ahmedabad 
Municipality, Rajendra Prasad, of Patna Municipality and 
Jawaharlal Nehru of Allahabad Municipality. The Poona 
Municipality, in defiance of Government's orders, decided to 
erect Tilak's statue in the Municipal Market. The Bombay 
Corporation and the Ahmedabad Municipality presented 
Addresses to Gandhi. In Karachi, Bombay and Calcutta the 
Presidents of the Municipalities declined to attend State 
functions in honour of the Viceroy. All over India, the 
Municipalities acted spiritedly and came in conflict with the 
Government authorities. In conservative Congress circles, 
however, the feeling was, not justified by the events, that the 
work in the Councils and the Municipalities brought no con¬ 
crete results. 

It was under these circumstances that the All India 
Congress meeting was held at Ahmedabad on June 27, 28 
and 29, 1924. Prior to it, Gandhi unfolded his plan about the 
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meeting in Young India on 19 June 1924, and resolutions 
were accordingly moved by him at the Ahmedabad session 
as follows: 

(1) In view of the fact that the members of the Congress organizations 
throughout the country have hitherto neglected hand-spinning, in spite 
of the fact that the spinning wheel and its product, hand-spun Khaddar, 
have been regarded as indispensable for the establishment of Swaraj and 
although their acceptance had been regarded by the Congress as a 
necessary preliminary to Civil Disobedience, the All India Congress 
Committee resolves that: 

All members of the elected Congress organizations are required to 
send in 2,000 yards of even and well-twisted self-spun yam every 
month. 

Then followed strict directions about all the members of 
the various representative Congress organisations spinning 
regularly at least half an hour every day and sending to the 
secretaries their quota of well-twisted yam of a count not 
below 10. A penalty clause was attached, by which any 
default in this behalf would automatically create a vacancy in 
the position of the defaulter. 

When this resolution was being discussed at the Ahmed¬ 
abad meeting, a number of members walked out of the 
Committee to mark their disapproval of the penalty clause. 
Accordingly, although it was passed by 67 to 37 votes, still, 
in view of the possible reversal of voting if the votes of the 
v/ithdrawals had been given against it, the penalty clause was 
withdrawn by Gandhi and the Committee recommended 
disciplinary action in general against the defaulters. 

Emphasis was next laid on the five boycotts—of foreign 
cloth. Government Law Courts, Schools and Colleges, Titles 
and Legislatures, subject to the Cocanada Resolution, and the 
Congress voters were strictly enjoined not to elect to the 
various organisations subordinate to the Congress, those who 
did not believe in the principle, and did not carry out, in their 
own person, the said five boycotts. There were other minor 
resolutions passed at that sitting which, it is unnecessary to 
note in detail. The resolution, however, that excited much 
feeling was the one relating to the condemnation of the 
murder of Earnest Day by Gopinath Saha. With reference 
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to this proposal Gandhi had expressed in Young India, his 
report of a Marathi paper Lokamanya as follows: 

The All India Congress Committee regrets the murder of the late 
Mr. Day by Gopinath Saha and offers its condolences to the deceased’s 
family; and, though deeply sensible of the love, however misguided, of 
the country, prompting Mr. Day’s murder, the All India Congress Com¬ 
mittee strongly condemns this and all such political murders and is 
emphatically of opinion that all such acts are inconsistent with the 
Congress Creed and its resolution of Non-violent Non-co-operation; and 
is of opinion that such acts retard progress towards Swaraj, and inter¬ 
fere with the preparations for Civil Disobedience, which, in the opinion 
of the A.I.C.C,, is capable of evoking the purest sacrifice but which 
can only be offered in a perfectly peaceful manner. 

On this resolution there was a royal battle. Gandhi knew 
that this resolution would lead to division and sharp contro¬ 
versy among Congressmen, but he was bent upon clearing 
the air of uncertainty. He wrote: 

Some discussion is inevitable if we are to know where we are. I 
am supposed to work wonders, lead the Nation to its pre-destined goal. 
Fortunately for me, I entertain no such hallucinations. But 1 do claim 
to be an humble soldier. If the reader will not laugh at me 1 do not 
mind telling him that I can become also an efficient General on usual 
terms. I must have soldiers who would obey and who have faith in 
themselves and in their General and who will willingly carry out 
instructions. My plan of action is always open and very definite. Certain 
well-defined conditions being fulfilled, it guarantees success. But what 
is a poor General to do when he finds soldiers who subscribe to his 
conditions and yet do not carry them out in their own persons and, 
may be, do not even believe in them. 

This expression of opinion, though coming from Gandhi, 
did not stop a raging battle over this resolution. There was 
no concealing the fact that, among others. Das did not favour 
it. Not that he did not swear by non-violence but that he 
would considerably change the emphasis on the different 
clauses of it. 

Speaking generally, the A.I.C.C. meeting was not a com¬ 
plete success for Gandhi’s views. The resolutions submitted 
by him were accepted by the Working Committee but they 
were strongly opposed by the Swarajists, in the three days^ 
session. Very sharp controversies arose between Gandhi and 
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the Swarajists. For instance Gandhi’s proposal about the 
spinning franchise mentioned above was regarded as a funda¬ 
mental alteration in the Congress Constitution, changing the 
franchise and rules of membership. So far, every one who 
subscribed to the first article of the Congress Constitution, 
which laid down the objective of the Swaraj and peaceful 
methods, and paid four annas, could become a member. Gandhi 
now wanted to limit the membership to those who gave a 
certain amount of self-spun yam instead of the four annas. 
The A.LC.C., it was urged, was not competent to do this but 
Gandhi did not care for the letter of the Constitution. Motilal 
Nehru characterised Gandhi’s action as autocratic. He con¬ 
sidered the resolutions about the Congress reorganisation as 
ultra vires. The majority, however, rejected the point of order 
raised by the Swarajists. Next day, when Gandhi moved his 
resolution, Motilal Nehru read a statement and after that the 
Swarajists led by Motilal Nehru and Das, left the meeting. In 
their absence the resolution was passed but Gandhi proposed 
to have the penalty clause rescinded which was accepted. As 
regards the resolution condemning the murder of Day, the 
tension was due to the fact that at the Dinajpore '(Bengal) 
Provincial Conference, a much stronger resolution had been 
passed applauding Gopinath Saha’s selflessness and sacrifice 
and paying its respectful homage to his patriotism. Although 
Gandhi modified his resolutions e.g. the one about the five 
boycotts, he moved the resolution condemning Gopinath Saha’s 
murder of Day, without any alteration, but it was passed by a 
majority of 8 votes only. The resolution was not favoured by 
Das, and Gandhi was disappointed to find some of his dearest 
and closest followers voting against the resolution and that 
was one of the few occasions when he wept in public. 

Although he had succeeded on some of the resolutions, he 
felt that he had been defeated and humbled and he gave 
expression to his disappointment in an article in Young India 
on 3 July. He observed: 

The proceedings of the A.I.C.C. reminded me of those at Delhi just 
before I was imprisoned. The disillusionment of Delhi awaited me at 
Ahmedabad and I had a bare majority for the four resolutions. But 
it must be regarded by me as a minority. The House was fairly evenly 
divided. The Gopinath Saha resolution clinched the issue. The speeches, 
the result and the scenes I witnessed afterwards, were a perfect eye- 
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opener I undoubtedly regard the voting, as a triumph for Mr. Das, 
although he was apparently defeated by 8 votes. That he could 8nd 70 
supporters out of 148 who voted, had a deep significance for me. It 
lighted the darkness, though dimly as yet. Up to the point of declaration 
of the poll, I was enjoying the whole thing as a huge joke though 1 
knew all the while that it was as serious as it was huge. I now see 
that my enjoyment was superficial. It concealed laceration that was 
going on within. They had all been personally kind to me, but I was 
sad because we weighed, in the scales of our own making, the Congress 
Creed—and were foimd wanting. We were such poor representatives 
of the Nation. I seemed to be hopelessly out of place. My grief 
consisted in the doubt about my own ability to lead those who would 
not follow. I saw that I was utterly defeated and humbled. But the 
defeat cannot dishearten me. It can only chasten me. My faith in my 
creed stands immovable. I know that God will forgive me. Truth is 
superior to man’s wisdom. 

In an earlier article in Young India dated 30 June, Gandhi 
had referred to the same subject and given vent to his feeling 
of depression. When he found that he was criticised by a 
section of the followers of Tilak, in a tribute to Tilak’s memory 
qn his fourth death Anniversary, Gandhi observed in a 
characteristic passage: 

The task is difficult. Just as, on that memorable night in 1920, 1 
returned from Sardar Griha after having had a last look at the remains 
as they lay in the death chamber, I felt an oppressive loneliness. 1 
was secure in the Lokamanya’s presence. But by his departure, I felt 
hopelessly insecure. I could differ from him and express my difference 
in respectful terms, but we could never misunderstand each other. I 
could not feel so with his followers, not because they would want to 
distrust me but because, being without a guide whose word was law 
to them, they would always feel insecure and hesitant about my views 
and not in a perfect agreement among themselves. Division in their 
ranks was the last thing in the world I desired. I have more than 
once expressed my admiration for the Maharashtra Party. It has a 
determined policy. It is well-drilled. It is able. It has a record of 
great sacrifice behind it. I wanted and want still to capture, not to 
divide, the Party. I wanted and stiU want to convert it to my view 
of the means for the attainment of Swaraj. With Lokamanya alive, I 
had only him to convert or to be converted by him. He had an in¬ 
stinctive perception of things and situation. As he once said to me, 
“If the people follow your method, I am yours.” I can deserve the 
heritage left by him only by being true to myself. 
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Among other things, Gandhi felt that the dividing line was 
widening—between the Swarajists and No-changers, between 
Congressmen and Liberals, between Hindus and Muslims, 
between Brahmans and Non-Brahmans. He was determined to 
stop the rot and unify all schools of thought. His first pro¬ 
nouncement in this direction was made at the Excelsior 
Theatre in Bombay at a much later date. ‘'There was no 
reason,” he said, “why we could not find a common denomi¬ 
nator of action. There must be something on which we could 
all meet under the same roof.” He, therefore, proposed a 
“lowest common measure”. He was willing, he said, to suspend 
Non-co-operation, at least the more militant aspect of it, and 
proposed concentration on hand-spinning, Hindu-Muslim unity 
and removal of untouchability. The misfortune of the year, 
however, was the outbreak of communal troubles in various 
places, especially at Delhi, Gulburga, Nagpur, Shahajahanpur, 
Allahabad, Jubbulpore and worst at Kohat. The Kohat riots 
really broke the backbone of India. “I do not wish,” said 
Gandhi, “to remind my readers of the terrible bloodshed which 
characterised that riot.” A Committee was appointed to 
investigate the causes and conditions of the riot—composed of 
Gandhi and Shaukat Ali. The two produced a report, but 
imfortunately they differed in respect of the parties on which 
they fixed the blame for the disturbances. For that reason the 
report became practically useless to furnish any guidance. But 
another report was published for the Kohat Refugees Working 
Committee, by Lala Nandlal, Headmaster, Bharatri School, 
Kohat. Its merit was that it was published immediately after 
the riot. It sent a thrill of horror throughout India. I do not 
desire to repeat the occurrences in this narrative lest they 
revive most unpleasant memories. I shall only say that after 
the shootings and carnage which occurred at Kohat, a special 
train had to remove 4,000 Hindus, of whom 2,600 were living 
for two months on the charity of Rawalpindi, and 1,400 of 
other places. 

As a result of all these occurrences Gandhi was gradually 
trying to make up his mind what to do and in his agony 
referring to the invitation to preside at the next session of the 
Congress, he wrote in Young India: 

I still do not know where I stand. I am not going to preside for 
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the ptirpose of division. I will accept the honour, if my acceptance 
serves the Nation in any way... 

The fact is that I am tired of these divisions. I read Faust in the 
Yeravada jail for the second time. My first reading of it years ago 
left no impression on me. I could not catch Goethe’s message. I do 
not know that I have even now. But I may claim to have understood 
it somewhat. Margaret is sore at heart and troubled. She finds no 
relief from her misery save by going to the spinning-wheel and to the 
music of the wheel, giving vent to her grief. I was much struck by 
the whole conception. Margaret is alone in her room tom within with 
doubts and despair. The poet sends her to her wheel lying in a comer 
in her room. The reader may be sure she had a well-chosen Library' 
of books, a few paintings and a copy of hand-written and illustrated 
Bible. She finds no solace either in the paintings or the books or, for 
Margaret, the book of books. She involuntarily goes to the wheel fuid 
finds peace in refusing to find it. Here are the noble lines: 

My peace is gone, and my heart is sore, 

I have lost him, and lost him, for evermore. 

The place, where he is not, to me is the tomb. 

The world of sadness and sorrow and gloom. 

My poor sick brain is crazed with pain. 

iMy peace is gone and my heart is sore. 

For lost is my love for evermore. 

Gandhi went on to observe: 

You may paraphrase them a little and the verses almost represent my 
condition. 1 seem to have lost my love too and am distracted. I feel 
the abiding presence of my Lover, and yet He seems to be away from 
me. For He refuses to guide me and give clear-cut injunctions. On 
the contrary, like Krishna the arch-mischief-maker to the Gopis, He 
exasperates me by appearing, disappearing and reappearing. When I 
see the light steadily before my eyes, I shall see my way clear and 
ask the reader to follow me. Meanwhile, I can only take up the wheel 
or speak or write about it and commend it to the reader. In my loneli¬ 
ness, it is my only infallible friend and comforter. 

The touch of self condemnation in his writings grew intense. 
He was suiprised that in spite of his teachings, a wave of riots 
swept over the country and, within a short while, desecration 
of Hindu temples by Muslims at several places took place 
followed by fierce disturbances culminating in terrible riots. 
In one riot Gandhi was told that 150 people were killed and 
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wounded and property worth nine lakhs destroyed. Gandhi 
wrote; ‘‘This news set the smouldering mass aflame. Some¬ 
thing had got to be done... I passed two nights in restlessness 
and pain” and as a consequence, he took a decision which 
many of his followers had feared, viz. that on 18 September, 
Wednesday, 1924, he imposed on himself a fast of 21 days. 

While Gandhi was lamenting in his agony and despair the 
reaction of the occurrences at Ahmedabad was over-spreading 
the country. The Times of India, in a tone of satisfaction at 
the differences manifested at Ahmedabad, quoted from a 
report of a Marathi paper Lokmanya as follows: 

After the work of the (Ahmedabad) meeting was over, Mahatmaji 
called all present—members and spectators—quite close. He appeared 
very much dejected and his voice was not quite audible. He said in 
Hindi, ‘‘My heart is dejected on seeing the proceedings of these two 
days. I am of opinion that our workers are unfit to win Swaraj. 
Resolutions, amendments, points of order, counting of votes, asking for 
polls, all this manoeuvring proves our unfitness for Swaraj. 

After referring to a point of order raised by Dr. Choitram, Mahatmaji 
said, “His question was like a wound on my heart.” So saying, Mahatmaji 
sat silent. He could not speak further. He was deeply affected. Tears 
began to flow from his eyes. His tears set Mr. Mohamed Ali crying, 
seeing this, the ladies sitting behind Mahatmaji also began to cry; and 
then the members, too, imitated them. Then said Mahatmaji: “I am 
considering what I should do next. I have a thought that I should leave 
the Congress and work through another body.” 

The Report continued. Then Maulana Abul Kalam Azad appealed to 
the members to express their confidence in Mahatmaji. Immediately 
one member from each Province got up and expressed such confidence. 
Last of all Maulana Mohamed Ali rose to speak. But not one word 
could be uttered. He was deeply affected, and tears began to flow from 
his eyes. He went down on his knees before Mahatmaji. He took his 
cap off and placed his head on Mahatmaji’s feet. Then Mahatmaji said, 

am proud to see this affection shown by you all. Give me a few 
days to decide what should be done next.” Saying so, he dissolved the 
meeting. 

I was myself a witness to this emotional episode and won¬ 
dered all the time, how Tilak, stem, hard, realistic, unemo¬ 
tional—^would have dealt with the situation. This episode, 
however, about his own tears, leading to other tears was not 
placed before the public by the other Dailies of Bombay. For 
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instance, the Voice of India of July, after commenting on the 
complacency of the Times of India, wrote: 

Our contemporary was confidently looking forward to a definite split 
in the Congress camp, which would have considerably lightened the 
tffje V of Anglo-Indian publicists who are past-masters in the art of play¬ 
ing off one community or one party against another, so that the balance 
of power may always remain in their hands. 

The paper then went on to observe that the proceedings 
furnish a striking illustration of Mahatmaji’s utter indifference 
to a merely personal triumph and his solicitude solely for the 
common weal: 

It is to the credit of the Swarajist leaders that they at once responded 
to this fine gesture and reopened conversations with Mahatmaji, with 
reference to the future course of proceedings. With genuine respect 
and goodwill on both sides, it was an easy matter so to modify the 
remaining resolutions in the agenda as to provide a basis of agreement 
between them without in the least detracting from the central principle 
embodied in them. The thoroughly satisfactory nature of the under^ 
standing that has been arrived at, can be gauged by the election of 
Mr. C. R. Das, the leader of the Swaraj Party, to the Working Com¬ 
mittee of the Congress. 

After paying this tribute to Mahatmaji and the Swarajists, 
the paper observed: 

We have shrewd suspicion that Mahatmaji’s chief object was to test 
the strength of feeling with regard to the recent developments within 
the Congress. He can appreciate strength of conviction in others. As 
Motilal Nehru and C. R. Das spoke, the Swarajists’ strength of convic¬ 
tion has very often a force superior to that of mere principles... Now 
that Mahatmaji is once more with us, the shining embodiment of a 
great ideal, the No-changers are in a position of greater advantage than 
the Swarajists. The next six months will show whether and how they 
have utilised this advantage in reviving the spirit of self-reliance in 
the country. 

The Bombay Chronicle, under the caption ‘‘Ahmedabad and 
after”, wrote in a similar strain on 1 July 1924. It predicted 
that the Swarajists would reach the xmavoidable disillusion¬ 
ment in a short time and then join the No-changers for working 
a common programme. In conclusion it repeated the wish 
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expressed at Abmedabad by some Congress leaders to forset 
the past and look upon the period between the imprisonnint 
of the Mahatma and his release as a period of evil and a dream. 

The several interviews that ensued also proceeded on the 
same lines as the Press criticisms quoted above. They realised 
that the only way of avoiding a further disclosure of the 
differences was to harp upon the so-called compromise arrived 
at Ahmedabad and to praise the Mahatma for bringing it 
about. The Mahatma’s own criticisms, however, some of which 
have been quoted above, were more frank and straightforward 
and he spoke the truth in his usual way. The most important 
interviews were by the two Swarajist leaders, Srinivas Iyengar 
and Das. Srinivas Iyengar explaining the reason why the 
Swarajists left the meeting stated on 1 July 1924: 

We felt that the resolution which aimed at the expulsion from Con¬ 
gress Executives of the Swarajists was not only unfair but thoroughly 
unconstitutional. The motives that prompted the author of the resolu¬ 
tions, I am ready to concede, were doubtless pure and honest, but the 
procedure adopted I am constrained to characterise as unfair.. .Until 
now the Congress resolutions have never been mandatory. They have 
neither been regarded, nor adhered to, as mandatory. 

He advised the Mahatma to turn his attention to the work 
of resistance not on the Charka basis but on direct action, in 
the same manner as when he succeeded at Kaira and Champa- 
ranya. At Ahmedabad Gandhi achieved his purpose. He went 
on to add: 

If Gandhi chooses, he can find out a common formula. If he gives the 
country a really fighting programme, I am sure, the Swarajists will join 
him. In a fighting programme I include the capturing of the Local 
Bodies and holding them in trust for the Congress. A mere Khadi pro¬ 
gramme is useless to win Swaraj by itself. It must form part of a 
common fighting programme. 

As I read this interview, I doubted how far it represented 
the views accepted in the inner circles of the Swaraj Party. 

On the same day appeared an interview of Das. When asked 
to express his views about the occurrences at Ahmedabad, he 
stated that things remained as they were, with this difference 
that the Delhi and Cocanada resolutions permitting Council 
entty were accentuated. Referring to the boycott resolution 
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passed at Ahmedabad to exclude the members of the Legisla¬ 
tive bodies from Congress operations, he stated that it was a 
net Swarajists’ gain. As regards the spinning franchise, he 
added, the Swarajists had no objection to spin and they had 
over and over again declared their faith in the constructive 
programme, but they strongly resented anything being forced 
upon them and they thought it was an attempt to exclude 
them, perhaps unintentionally, from the Congress executive. 
They regarded this unconstitutionalism as nothing short of 
violence but the Committee having amended the resolution, 
their protest succeeded and so they returned to the session. 
Speaking of the differences manifested at Ahmedabad, Das 
replied: 

I am one of those who regard differences as a sign of healthy life. 
I havc^-been trying to bring about unity in the Congress for the last 
few years. I have not lost hope and I feel sure that, out of these 
differences and difficulties, we shall once more emerge as united Party. 

Asked to give his opinion about Gandhi, he stated: 

« I have always had the greatest admiration for his character, sincerity 
and his love of the country. His conduct during the session at Ahmeda¬ 
bad has strengthened my admiration for him. He placed his views 
before the Committee very forcibly^ but, at the same time he made it 
perfectly clear that those who differed from him should vote and act 
according to their own convictions and not out of respect for him. 
Throughout the session, I never felt at any moment that he was press¬ 
ing anything imduly or unreasonably. 

Asked about the resolution condemning the murder of Day 
by Gopinath Saha, Das replied: 

Mahatmaji’s resolution was better in form but it did not differ funda¬ 
mentally from the resolution passed at Sarajganj. There was, therefore, 
nothing wrong in the Sarajganj resolution. But that resolution was 
made the basis of so much vindicative attack on me and my party; 
that 1 thought it was my duty to protest against this malicious abuse 
and the vulgar threats of political bullies. In my opinion, the best way 
I could protest was to insist on every word of the Sarajganj resolution. 
If I lost, I have the satisfaction of knowing that 70 members of the 
All India Congress Committee present voted in my favour as against 78. 

The desire indicated by these interviews and several others 
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in similar tenor was patriotically to cloak the significance of 
the Ahmedabad incident. These interviews were, therefore, 
very different from a frank and courageous statement of the 
Ahmedabad incident with which the Indian Daily Mail of 
Bombay came out in its editorial columns bn 3 July 1924. 
There was reason to belies that this comment came from the 
pen of Natarajan, who had always sustained his reputation as a 
bold, honest and careful observer and critic of national events. 
The caption of the article which excited great attention at that 
time was **The last phase of Mr. Gandhi’s lamentations”. It 
stated that: 

The Congress is a house divided against itself, is a fact which neither 
the No-Changers nor the Swarajists have hitherto been willing to admit. 
Even after the meeting of the All India Congress Committee at Ahme¬ 
dabad, both parties strove to maintain the deception that the unity of 
the Congress was unbroken. Mr. Gandhi knows better, and he has 
come forward with a frank admission of his position in Young India, 
He tells us that he was defeated and humbled at Ahmedabad. No one 
can read his statement without being convinced that he is not merely a 
defeated political leader but also a completely disillusioned political theo¬ 
rist despite his insistence of his faith in his creed. Mr. Gandhi implies 
a belief in the possibility of effecting a breakdown in the administration 
by non-violent non-co-operation, no one will quarrel with him. As an 
abstract proposition it may be true that if every Indian completely non- 
co-opefated with the Government, the administration, as it is carried 
on at present would be entirely dislocated. But between an abstract 
proposition of this kind and its translation into action, there is a gulf 
which Mr. Gandhi ought to have discovered long ago. 

All the most intelligent and experienced political leaders in the coun¬ 
try warned him at every stage of the Non-co-operation Movement that 
his ideas were altogether impracticable but he stubbornly persisted in 
his course, even in the face of events that confirmed every word of 
the criticism and advice he had received. For four years he has mis¬ 
directed the majority of the political classes in the country and has 
done incalculable harm to its interests. The boycott of the Prince of 
Wales* visit aroused an amount of prejudice against the Indian people 
in Great Britain, which it will take years to remove. Nor will the race 
hatred excited by the Non-co-operation Movement rapidly subside. Mr. 
Gandhi has the doubtful distinction of having misled the people for a 
longer period perhaps than any other popular leader in rece*^ iistory.. 

During the early stages of the war it was custom 
every movement carried out by the Germans a h' 
was one of the moral effects produced in the A1 
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German victories. There is a similar tendency in India today to give 
an interpretation to Mr. Gandhi’s actions that is not consistent with 
the previous conclusions. For example, an Allahabad contemporary, in 
commenting upon Mr. Gandhi’s abandonment of the penalty clause in 
his resolution, suggested that it was a trap for the Swarajists and that 
he would gradually tighten his hold on them imtil their independence 
of action was gone. It is far simpler and more consistent with the 
facts to look upon the events in Ahmedabad as the repudiation by the 
Swarajists of the worship of the Charka and of Mr. Gandhi’s ideas of 
non-violent non-co-operation. This view is confirmed by the most 
casual review of the circumstances in which the Non-co-operation Move¬ 
ment was launched. When Mr. Gandhi came forward with his pro¬ 
gramme, he attracted to his standard every section of discontented poli¬ 
tical opinion. His denunciation of British forms of Government and of 
the bureaucracy made a far louder appeal than his disquisitions on the 
beauties of non-violent non-co-operation, and during the past four years 
the Congress has been the embodiment of all the worst elements in 
the country. When Mr. Das and Pandit Motilal Nehru established the 
Swaraj Party they at once drew away from Mr. Gandhi’s fold all those 
who paid only lip homage to the principles of non-violent non-co- 
operation; and whether the Swaraj Party remains in the Congress or 
not, it is today merely an extreme political party which will adopt 
programme calculated to keep together the elements of which it 
is constituted. 

Mr. Gandhi has decided to remain within the Congress and to endea¬ 
vour by all peaceful and legitimate means to win the majority of Con¬ 
gress members to his side. There can be no hope of his doing better 
in the future than in the past. The movement has lost the impulse 
which it possessed four years ago, and if Mr. Gandhi were not the 
incorrigibly unpractical man he is, he would frankly abandon a pro¬ 
gramme across which failure is written in the most conspicuous cha¬ 
racters. 

The day of humiliation which Mr. Gandhi laments was bound even¬ 
tually to come. It has not come a day too soon. India has suffered 
terribly for his mistaken policy, and only a great revival in favour of 
constitutional political action can correct the disastrous effect of his 
teachings upon the people. He has spoken and written a great deal 
about Hindu-Muslim unity. What does he think of the disruption of 
public life in the country as a result of the Non-co-operation Move¬ 
ment? If he chooses to persist in trying to find adherents to a move¬ 
ment that is more thoroughly discredited than any political movement 
in any coimtry, qne can only sympathise with him and those who would 

"low him. Indl| has survived the shock of Non-co-operation and the 
' political f is again open to the constitutional parties who have 
beer actical retirement. If there are among them men 
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of spirit and action, we should witness a great campaign throughout the 
length and breadth of the country to bring the people back from the 
path from which they strayed in 1919. 

Das had written to me, as remarked in a previous part of 
this narrative, to obtain help for the Swaraj Party. The 
attempt to bring together on the Swarajist platform, indepen¬ 
dent nationalist opinion in Bombay having more or less failed 
and the ‘^independents” having expressed their unwillingness 
to come into the Congress, the difficulties increased. But, one 
such attempt deserves to be recorded here and that was a 
letter from S. R. Bomanji, a Bombay resident who was reputed 
to have earned a fortune by his commercial enterprises at the 
New York stock exchange. He was then in England, a friend 
of the Labour Party and keeping contact with their leading 
men. He was generally in favour of our nationalist efforts and 
had promised about a lakh and fifty-thousand rupees to our 
Home Rule League for the purpose of achieving Home Rule. 
I had kept myself in contact with him, supplying information 
from time to time about the situation in India. His letter 
from London on 22 April was as follows: 

Constitutional Club, 
Northumberland Avenue^ 
London, W.C.2, 

22nd April, 1924 


My dear Jayakar, 

I hear on very reliable authority that although the Bombay Council 
had thrown out the grant for this year's contribution towards the 
Wembley Exhibition in England, the Bombay Government has been 
remitting the money. This cannot be in order, as the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment have not certified the rejected grants, and it would be useful 
for you to put questions how the money has been remitted here and 
the Accountant General may be questioned as to what funds he has 
drawn upon to remit the money. I went last Simday to the Exhibi¬ 
tion. It is to be opened tomorrow by the King and from what I saw 
and learnt, a lot of money has been mis-spent and wasted. Contracts 
for more have been given without tenders or competition and a lot of 
our Indian grants have been wasted the same way. At your Poona 
Council meeting, you might ask questions... 

Lalaji who reached here last Sunday informed me about the position 
in India. I have shown him all the correspondence that has taken place 
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between me and Prime Minister MacDonald bn the question of inviting 
our leaders to England to a Conference. Things looked very hopeful 
but the Government of India and the India Office opposed the proposal 
and although the Prime Minister is still very hopeful, I don’t think he 
will be able to do what he wants. All the telegrams that 1 sent to 
Motilal, for .instance, were all drafted by his (P.M.’s) Secretary and in 
some cases drafted by me and then submitted to him for his approval. 
I was asked not to send any telegrams without showing them to him, 
but I am afraid that, for the present everything is in abeyance. If we 
had not thrown out the Budget, nothing would have been done and I 
hope our Party will keep up the same tactics at the May Session in 
Simla. 


Yours very sincerely, 

S. R. Bomanji 

It will be recalled that this letter was received about the 
same time as my contact and correspondence continued with 
Graham Pole. The information, therefore, which Bomanji 
.gave in his letter was found very useful by my Party and 
accordingly, in the July session of the Bombay Legislative 
Coimcil, appropriate questions were put from our Benches, to 
which Government could not give a satisfactory reply. I 
reproduce a short extract from my reply to Bomanji dated 
13 June 1924: 

1 am glad that you met Lajpatrai in London. Motilal and myself met 
him on the day previous to his departure, and had a very frank discus¬ 
sion. He will give you a correct idea of the situation here. I agree 
with you that the Prime Minister (of England) will be able to do hardly 
anything worth doing with the difficulties with which he is faced. Pros¬ 
pects are extremely dismal and it is possible a conflict may arise between 
Gandhi and the Swarajists with reference to the conduct of future 
affairs. We are trying our best to avoid such a conflict but one cannot 
say what the die-hards in either camp will do. There is a good lot of 
misunderstanding in England about Gandhi’s position. He is not so 
hostile to the Swarajists, as people in England imagine, as I gather from 
letters received from friends in England, but Gandhi is right that, it 
jbeing a difference of principle, a fair and honest compromise is not 
possible. He is averse to an apparent compromise, and I think he is 
logically right there. There is wide scope in the coimtry for each 
party to pursue its own methods without causing any disunion in the 
ranks of the workers. I am hopeful that such an attitude of under- 
.standing will be adopted by the Swarajists in a short time, as you may 
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hear from India. Das is coming here today or tomorrow and we shall 
spend very usefully four days together, in order to find out some way 
out of the cuUde-sac. If you can give me from time to time any 
useful information, on which questions can be put in the local Council 
where I am the leader of the Opposition, I shall be obliged. 

I have already referred to the hostile attitude of some 
Liberals, especially those in Bombay, to the Swarajists and 
their desire to attack Swarajist leaders whenever they got an 
opportunity. I was, therefore, agreeably surprised to receive 
the following letter from the Secretary of the Third Bombay 
Liberal Provincial Conference at Ahmednagar cordially invit¬ 
ing me to be present at the session which was proposed to be 
held at Ahmednagar on 21 and 22 May. In that letter the 
Secretary, among other things, stated: 

It is a fact worth noting that those in the Congress, who clearly saw 
the futility of the non-co-operation principle in all its bearings had to 
revert to the older doctrine of responsive co-operation. Thus, the gulf 
which threatened to expand in the non-co-operation programme is now 
on its way to being slowly and gradually bridged over by responsive 
co-operation. We believe in the progress of work laid down by such 
political sages as Dadabhai and Mehta and are hopefully awaiting the 
day when all differences in our political vision will vanish and the 
coimtry will be able to offer a united front to achieve Self-Government. 
With this end in view, we once more repeat our invitation to you to 
which you will kindly respond. 


After very careful consideration of this letter of invitation 
I sent a reply on 13 May, from which I reproduce an important 
extract: 

I would have very much liked to attend the Conference but the dif¬ 
ferences between the several workers in politics at the present moment 
are fundamental. Until these are reconciled and an attempt is made 
to bring all the workers on a common platform in an atmosphere of 
mutual respect, toleration, sympathy and understanding, it is better for 
each school of politics to continue its work on the lines which it thinks 
desirable. Perhaps, some day, that ideal will be reached, when the 
stress of political necessities becomes more imperative than now. But, 
till then we must be content to go on with our own methods in the full 
confidence that they are the right ones. 



*•" '’JHi S'if'ilili's'' oWmy li 
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political leaders was very quieting and gradually the desire 
arose of an alliance between those elements in the country 
which were capable of adjusting their differences to come 
together. The following letter is typical of this desire. It was 
received from Harilalbhai Desai, a noted publicist of Ahmed- 
abad who held the post at one time of a Minister of the 
Government of Bombay. By persuasion, he was a Liberal, 
though of progressive views. He wrote on 24 May, as follows; 

Deolali Sanatorium 


My dear Jayakar, 

The morning papers have brought a great relief by the statement of 
Mahatmaji and by the statements of Nehru and Das. The former has 
practically blessed the Pro-changers (Swarajists) and the latter have 
shown a prudent and practical climb down. It is now an intelligible 
position. The constructive programme is vital but the work within 
(the Legislatures) is equally urgent. The Swarajists are now very near 
responsive co-operation. This was practically, the position of the Inde¬ 
pendents’ minus the threat of Civil Disobedience. Excepting yourself, 
most of the Swarajists prospered because of their khaddar dress and of 
their having belonged to Mahatmaji’s camp. Several used his name. It 
is good that the fire-eating pleas have been adjusted to somewhat prac¬ 
tical proportions; but unless the unscrupulous and repellent elements 
are weeded out, the Swarajists won’t inspire respect. This, however, 
will take time. 

With all good wishes and regards. 


Yours sincerely, 
Harilal D. Desai 


My reply on 27 May was as follows: 

I am glad you approve of the changes of programme of the Swaraj 
Party. I had to work for it for a long time quietly behind the scene. 
I am glad I have succeeded. Other changes may perhaps follow on 
experience. 

It was very encouraging that these letters came from people 
who were prominent in public life and anxious to devise a 
common front. The next letter was from another publicist, 
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with pronounced learning towards Liberal doctrines. It was 
from Lallubhai Samaldas, a prominent businessman of Bom¬ 
bay, who later became a member of the Bombay Cabinet. On 
8 June 1924 he wrote: 


Simla 

Council of State 

My dear Jayakar, 

I write this soon after reading your (Sangli) address on ‘Indian States* 
reported in the Bombay Chronicle. It is a splendid speech from all 
points of view. Though not belonging to an Indian State, you have 
realised the aspirations of the subjects and the difficulties of the Rulers. 
May I most heartility congratulate you on the same? There is only 
one phrase that needs some comments. You object to nautch parties 
of hideous women (the emphasis is mine). Does it mean that you 
would not object to nautch parties of handsome and graceful women? 

With kind regards, 

Yours sincerely, 
Lallubhai Samaldas 

While this approximation of views was going on in public 
sentiment, I received a letter on 21 June from A. Ranga- 
swami Iyengar of Madras from which the following extract is 
reproduced: 

Our friend Mr. S, Srinivas Iyengar has thought of fighting the issue 
once for all with Mahatmaji. He has nearly made up his mind to join 
our Party and I hope you will all meet him and fix it up. I shall be 
obliged if you can arrange to put him up with you during his stay in 
Bombay. I shall wire you the day of his starting. I hope you will be 
able to undertake a tour in South India and I shall be glad to know 
when it will suit you to do so. The weather has changed and the 
monsoon has set in and down in the South I expect it will be very 
agreeable. 

I replied to him that I would be happy to put up Srinivas 
Iyengar at my house when he came to Bombay. I further 
asked him to let me know when I should begin my tour in 
South India and what itinerary he would prepare for me, in 
case I was able to get away after the Bombay Legislative 
Council Session in July-August at Poona. Srinivas Iyengar 
had at this time joined the Swaraj Party with great flair. He 
was one of the top men at the Madras Bar and had resigned 
the Advocate Generalship of Madras. Owing to this, Gandhi 
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earned great respect for him. Later, in the Delhi Legislative 
Assembly I got into very cordial relations with him. His great 
characteristic was that he accepted a second place to none 
not even Gandhi or Motilal Nehru. He expressed freely his 
dissent from them, and, as Deputy leader of the Swaraj Party 
at Delhi, had material difference with the leader, Motiial 
Nehru, and their difference became so acute that he avoided 
sitting next to Motilal on the front opposition bench. Ranga- 
swami Iyengar had to sit between them as a buffer. This 
caused amusing comments amongst the Indian and British 
members of the Delhi Assembly. His frank criticism of his 
colleagues were often very embarrassing and it was very 
difficult to restrain it. Later, his dislike of Gandhi and Motilal 
reached a very virulent stage, though my own relations with 
him remained cordial up to the time of his death at Madras. 
However, with all these faults of temper, I always found him 
a lovable personality.. 

As regards my promised tour in Madras, unfortunately the 
Council Session proved too brisk and crowded to enable me 
to undertake it. 

In the early part of July, however, a very important corres¬ 
pondence took place between Motilal Nehru and me relating 
to the progress of the Swaraj Party. On 2 July Motilal wrote 
to me from Rajkot. His letter spoke of making changes in 
the programme of the Party so as to give more power to the 
General Council to make changes in accordance with the pro¬ 
gress of the rapidly changing events. These changes were 
duly made in course of time. A material extract from Moti- 
lal’s letter was, however, as follows: 

I have three objects in visiting Ahmedabad again. (1) To have final 
talk with Mahatmaji after giving him time to pardon me over the 
happenings of last week. (2) To obtain some grease to our machinery 
which is running absolutely dry. I have already explored the sources 
of supply. The only doubt is as to the quantity available. (3) To 
organize the Swaraj Party on sound practical lines. From the 7th to 
the 15th I shall stay in Bombay with one day’s absence at Poona which 
I have promised Kelkar. The 2nd and 3rd object mentioned above will 
be pursued with you when I am next in Bombay with little or no 
interference from Vithalbhai Patel to whom I have practically bid good 
bye in Simla. I have plainly told him and the Nationalist Party that 
his mentality is so different from mine that it is impossible for us to 
act together. (R. D.) Tata has invited me to stay with him in Bombay 
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but I do not wish to give a handle to Patel and prefer to put up in 
the old place in Laburnum Road. I am not wasting time over public 
meetings but feel it is desirable for me to address at least one meeting. 
I leave this matter to you. 

The incident about Patel I had been expecting for some 
time, though the terms in which Motilal expressed his views 
were somewhat contrary to his usual restraint of speech, due 
perhaps to his extreme exasperation. 

My reply to Motilal on 4 July was: 

I have noted the contents very carefully and I agree with most of 
them. We shall discuss these matters when you are in Bombay. I shall 
arrange for a public meeting when you are here. I have noted what 
you write about Patel. I had long been anticipating it and I am glad 
you have come to a final decision. More when we meet. 

I met Motilal in Bombay and we came to the conclusion 
that unless the Swarajist Party’s altered programme was sup¬ 
ported with donations from the public, it would be difficult 
to carry on the work begun at Ahmedabad. Accordingly, I 
wrote letters to several influential friends in Bombay asking 
for help for the Swaraj Party. The two prominent men to 
whom I wrote were Narottam Morarji Gokuldas and Lalji 
Naranji of the Indian Merchants’ Chamber. My principal 
plea was: 

The Swaraj Party intends to carry on a strong fight in favour of the 
economic regeneration of the country and will begin immediately its 
activities in connection with the abolition of the excise duty. In face 
of a counter propaganda carried on by the Congress, it would be diffi¬ 
cult for the Swaraj Party successfully to promulgate its views unless 
they had good funds at their disposal. Hence this request for help. 

After making attempts to obtain support for our Party I 
wrote to Motilal on 5 August: 

I spoke to several friends about helping our Party. Several non¬ 
official European members of the Bombay Legislative Council who have 
been influenced by the way in which we have carried on the affairs of 
the Swaraj Party in the Bombay Council, have expressed their desire 
to help the Party with funds. It is a good sign and I believe this is a 
vei:y fitting opportunity to get Lalji Naranji into active participation 
with us. Patel and his friends have once more started creating trouble 
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which will have its repercussions on the affairs of the Swaraj Party. 
That you will meet that effort as best as you can, I feel no doubt; but 
this unfortunate conflict has brought the affairs of our Party into ridi¬ 
cule, as was natural when people found two subordinate branches of 
the same organisation working in undisguised hostility. When we meet 
next in Calcutta, you will have to consider this question very carefully. 
I suppose, however that to a greater or less extent you are also troubled 
with the same difficulties. Things do not seem to be very bright with 
the Swarajists at present in Bombay. The more I see the more con¬ 
vinced I feel that unless you reinforce the Bombay Swaraj Party with 
a large admixture of old nationalists like Manu Subhedar, Jinnah and 
•others, you may have to capitulate to Patel and his allies. No decent 
man will come near our Party in Bombay as long as the present quarrels 
continue. 

I followed up this letter with another on 6 August: 

The affairs of the Bombay Chronicle are again in confusion. We are 
trying to get new material on the Directorate. I have not yet accepted 
the invitation to be a Director but have purposely kept it in abeyance 
until we meet. The European Editor, who followed Horniman, has 
resigned. Lalji Naranji has agreed to be on the Directorate and he 
expects to get some strong Nationalists with him on the Chronicle. It 
would be better to consult F. E. Dinshaw and arrive at some name 
which would be acceptable. That will give us a strong support on the 
Directorate because, speaking frankly, notwithstanding the professions 
■of loyalty from some of the supposed friends of the Chronicle, the Paper 
may go back to ultra Gandhism. It is therefore, necessary to fortify our 
position on the Directorate as much as possible. Patel is on the war 
path. I need not trouble you with the details of his efforts. You have 
enough trouble of your own created by him. I will report further 
developments. We will have to consider how to end this internecine 
conflict which seems to make our Party ridiculous. 

Motilal wrote on 2 August: 

I have written to Lalji Naranji to procure help for our Party. The 
work before us is a huge one. Kindly see Lalji and tell him that the 
amount promised is nothing compared to what is required to organise 
the whole campaign. I hope you will arrive in Calcutta to attend the 
party meeting on the 15th. 

In the meanwhile, an incident' happened to disturb the 
relations between Motilal and Gandhi and I would like to 
refer to it as briefly as possible. 
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A Dinner was held at Simla at which Pandit Motilal was 
the chief guest. The Dinner was given by a popular and 
hospitable member of the Swaraj Party, T. C. Goswami. 
Some rich wines were served and most of us including Motilal, 
partook of them. The incident was so trivial that nobody 
noticed it. Those were not the days of prohibition and we 
were all aware that Motilal, since he joined the Congress, had 
been extremely abstemious in the matter. But the trouble 
created by Patel against Motilal, as mentioned in one of 
Motilal’s letters, had led to some unpopularity and distrust of 
Motilal, and his actions became the subject of comment 
amongst some of his followers usually loyal to him. Some of 
the members present at this dinner were strictly conservative 
in their views and the incident was reported to Gandhi with 
considerable exaggeration and also found its way to the Press 
in a silly way, much to the disgust of all of us. On 23 June, 
the following report appeared in the Leader of Allahabad. 
This paper then belonged to the Liberal Party Group, which 
took delight in attacking the leading man of the Swaraj Party. 

Its outburst was full of venomous sarcasm: 

Did wine go round at the Hotel Cecil Dinner to confirm the loyalty 
of their followers to their incomparable cheif, (Motilal Nehru) to drown 
the germs of disloyalty and choke them in the throat? This would be 
a pertinent query to be made from those who assembled at Goswami^s 
invitation to do honour to the shifty leader of the Swaraj Party at 
Simla. Was meat served and swallowed with the aid of knives and 
forks? But, hush, this non-violence has had another illustration at the 
Bengal Provincial Conference where the matchless Das applied a match 
to his non-yiolence and his sanity. 


This was a most disgusting announcement but it did not 
surprise me because, as I have observed before, a section of 
the Liberals had made up their mind to criticise personalities 
to the best of their power whenever they got the chance. The 
Leader was a Liberal paper of Allahabad with sworn enmity 
against Motilal and his politics and must have felt extremely 
happy in issuing this information publicly to its readers. But 
I know that many of its friends were surprised that political 
venom could sink so low as to give publicity to this trivial 
incident. Gradually things reached Gandhi, and on 3 July he 
wrote to Motilal: 
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Dear 

I have today read a letter which has upset me. I was wondering 
whether, if I wrote to you about it, I would be abusing the privilege 
of friendship. The voice within me tells me I must not decide that 
question but must leave it to you. If you regard it as an abuse, you 
will forgive the offence and dismiss the letter from your consideration. 

The writer has sent me the enclosed cutting (from the Leader), I 
had not read it before. He says that at another dinner you are reported 
to have said “Water has been called pure. But wine is made after 
being thrice distilled. It is, therefore, purer than water.” You will 
not misunderstand me. I have nothing to say to your return to wine¬ 
drinking, if you have. But, if the report is to be relied upon, I cannot 
but be grieved that you who lead the anti-liquor campaign, should 
publicly drink it and, what is worse, chaff at teetotalism. 

I m\ist not say more. Needless to say I shall await your reply with 
considerable anxiety. 


Yours sincerely, 

M. K. Gandhi 

P.S. 

I know that if a man drinks privately, he may drink publicly too. A 
public man, however, may not drink publicly, if he is likely to offend. 
I distinguish between private drinking and secret drinking. 

. M.K.G. 

In our next meeting at Juhu, this letter, along with the 
cutting from the Leader, was produced by Motilal. Both Das 
and myself were painfully surprised that this trivial incident 
should have been so luridly reported in the Leader and taken 
notice of by Gandhi with equal luridness. We decided that 
this letter should be replied to by Motilal in the frankest 
terms possible. It was surprising that a leader of MotilaFs 
eminence and sacrifice should be subjected to such cruel criti¬ 
cism for an incident which would have passed unnoticed but 
for the disloyalty created in Motilal’s ranks and the weaken¬ 
ing of the allegiance, his followers habitually had accorded 
him. The thing had to be scotched and nipped in the bud 
before it caused further mischief. A day was given to Motilal 
to draft the reply, which he did at Tata’s house in Bombay 
where he had been staying at that time. At our next meeting 
at Juhu, Motilal produced the reply which we approved and 
it was despatched. I have thought* it desirable to reproduce 
the bulk of it to give the readers an idea as to how the great 
and eminent Motilal, the proud leader of the Party, with all 
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his sacrifices, could be affected by the envious activities of his 
secret opponents within his own Party, which even Gandhi 
failed to ignore: 


**Soonita^\ 

Ridge Road, 
Malabar Hill, 
Bombay, 10th July, 1924 


My dear Mahatmaji, 

Your letter of the 3rd Jidy addressed to Rajkot and re-directed here 
reached me the day before yesterday. I have met you twice at Sabar- 
mati since you wrote that letter but you said nothing about it, evidently 
because there were more important topics to engage our attention. This 
is unfortunate, as a personal talk on the subject of your letter, besides 
being more satisfactory, would have saved much of your time and mine. 
I am sorry I cannot have the pleasure of seeing you for some time to 
come, and have no option now but to put down my views on paper. 
I made several unsuccessful attempts to write in my own hand but 
was so often interrupted that I had finally to obtain the help of a 
steno-typist. 1 hope the long rigmarole I am going to inflict on you 
will cause less trouble in type. 

Let me at the outset assure you that so far from regarding your 
request for information as an “abuse of the privilege of friendship”, 
I look upon it as your right as well as your duty to know where you 
stand with those who, in spite of your public declaration of distrust in 
them, are trying for all they are worth, to be able to work with and 
under you. 

I am in ignorance of the exact terms of the information laid against 
me as also of the identity of my accuser, as these have not been dis¬ 
closed to me, but as far as I can gather from your letter, the charge 
divides itself into two counts: 

(1) that I have drunk wine publicly, and (2) that I said in the course 
of an after-dinner speech that “Water has been called pure but wine 
is made after being thrice distilled. It is, therefore, purer than water.” 

My answer to the first count is an unequivocal “yes”. As to the 
second, I am sure I did not institute any comparison between the res¬ 
pective merits of wine and water. The statement, as reported, is too 
silly even for an after-dinner speech. I have not seen that speech 
reported anywhere, but, to the best of my recollection, the expression 
“thrice distilled”, was used by me in reference to a brand of liqueur 
brandy which was going round as I was speaking and bore on the label 
the year 1835. The allusion was to the well-known description of a 
good wine in Persian poetry as derina (old) and seh atisha (thrice 
distilled). What I meant to convey was that the host of the evening 
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had provided a temptation which had gone far beyond the imagination 
of the Persian poets. There were many good Muslims at this dinner 
who drank nothing but pure water. They heartily applauded my 
remarks and never for a monient dreamt that I was chaffing at them 
or at teetotalism. I think I can reproduce what I said almost verbatim 
but it will serve no useful purpose to re-construct a stale after-dinner- 
speech which ceased to have any interest to anybody soon after it was 
delivered. 

I have given a very short answer to the first count of the charge. 
You will, no doubt wish to have an explanation and I have no hesita¬ 
tion in giving it. I have made clear to you from time to time, that my 
agreement with you on several items of your programme is not based 
on the identical grounds upon which you rely and, if I have come to 
the same conclusions, as you have, it is on purely political or economic 
and sometimes also moral grounds, having no reference whatever to* 
the religious beliefs of any section of the Congress. My religion is my 
country, and I am prepared to serve it honestly and truthfully with all 
my heart and soul through thick and thin according to my own lights^ 
unaffected by all the religious dogmas in the world. For the present, 
we are only concerned with the drink question, and, in that connec¬ 
tion, I will trouble you with a very brief personal history. 

Before and after I joined the N.C.O. Movement, I was a believer in 
moderate drinking by those who had full control on themselves—I am 
here reminded of another Persian couplet which freely translated runs: 

“It is wrong to say that wine makes men disreputable, the truth is 
that men bring wine into disrepute.’^ In fact, during the 40 years pre¬ 
ceding 1921, I had seldom missed my evening drink for 11 months in 
the year. I abstained for one month in every year simply to avoid get¬ 
ting enslaved to the habit. I have, however, always believed that the 
general habit of drinking in any country is a fruitful source of social 
and economic evils and that it is better, even for those who have suffi¬ 
cient self-restraint, to give it up, if only to set an example to their 
weaker brethren. I have so far never taken any active part in the 
anti-drink campaign, but when it was begim by others in right earnest 
at your bidding, I felt it was only right for me who was in the general 
movement, to give up even the harmless stimulant I had allowed myself 
after the day's hard work for years past. The moment this feeling came 
upon me, all alcoholic drinks became a thing of the past and for nearly 
three years I never thought of them. Early in December last, how¬ 
ever, it so happened that, after addressing a number of Council elec¬ 
tion meetings held on the road-side for a distance of about 100 miles, 
my chauffeur lost his way in the dark and it was not till long after 
midnight that I reached my destination literally shivering from cold. 
My great coat having been left behind, I had nothing but a thin shawl 
over my khaddar shirt to protect me from the bitterly cold blast of a 
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December night in the U.P., to which I was exposed for hours. I 
arrived at my destination with the feeling that the very marrow in my 
bones had frozen. With some difficulty I obtained a bottle of brandy 
and a couple of ounces taken in hot water at once spread a genial 
warmth in my body. The bottle was kept in reserve for similar occa¬ 
sions and did good service from time to time. 

At the end of December when we were at Cocanada I chanced to 
come suddenly upon a party of No-changers, who shall be nameless, 
and found them drinking ‘'in private”. I immediately called for a glass 
and poured out some for myself, more to ease the situation than to 
satisfy my qwn desire. After this, I did not observe strict abstinence 
and occasionally took a sip or two either when pressed by a friend or 
without being so pressed, when I felt the need for it. Then came the 
two dinners at Simla. At both, they did me the honour of treating me 
as the principal guest of the evening. I could have abstained from wine 
if I had so wished, but I regarded it as hypocrisy of the meanest kind 
to pose as teetotaller, which I was not, or to put forward an excuse 
which I believed to be false. Thus it came about that I partook of wine 
openly at this public function fully prepared to face the consequences. 

This is the whole story and I am not in the least ashamed of it. You 
write 'T have nothing to say to your return to wine drinking, if you 
have”, and in the postscript you add "a public man may not drink 
publicly if he is likely to offend”. To me, it is clear that deceiving men 
by keeping up false appearances is worse than offending them, and 
I must express my utter inability to understand how you can possibly 
reconcile yourself to the suggestion that I might drink privately if at 
all. I must also respectfully differ from the distinction you draw 
between “Private drinking and secret drinking”. In my humble opi¬ 
nion, it is a distinction without a difference. 

And now for the future. I had for the reason already mentioned, 
fully made up my mind to revert to total abstinence before the “prohi¬ 
bition” resolution was moved in the Assembly. But I am going to do 
nothing of the kind now. I simply cannot bring myself to yield to the 
Puritanism affected in Congress circles. The No-changers are at pre¬ 
sent revelling in the joy they derive from silly newspaper paragraphs 
on the Simla incident. You have sent me a cutting from the Leader. 
I enclose another from the Voice of India to which my attention was 
exultingly drawn by the proprietor of the paper who professes to be 
your devoted follower. (Incidentally it may be remarked that he wore 
a hat of foreign make at the time.) The conversation reported in the 
Voice is quite correct. It is for you to judge which is the graver 
offence—^the levity in which I indulged in the course of a private talk 
with a friend or the publication of the talk by that friend. For me, 
life would not be worth living if every word one utters has always to 
be weighed in stoic scales. 
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Pray do not misunderstand me. I do not mean that I am going to 
take to regular boozing at this time of my life because of the stupid 
attacks made on me. I may or may not drink at all. That is my own 
concern. But, if I do, nothing in the world will make me seek privacy 
for doing so. 1 would have the world judge me as 1 am and not as 
others would wish me to appear. 

The address at the top of this letter will show that 1 am writing from 
R. D. Tata’s house. He, along with several other kind friends, had 
invited me to stay with him, but Ij had already accepted Pratap Pandit’s 
hospitality and told them so. On hearing of this, some very scrupulous 
friends expressed their satisfaction, as they thought that my stay with 
Tata would be misconstrued and why—because we had recently helped 
the Jamshedpur Steel Works by passing the Tariff Bill and also because 
Tata was interested in many other matters which might come up in 
the Assembly from time to time. The advice was well-meant, but what 
did it come to? I was to be guided in the selection of my friends not 
by my own personal inclinations or the personal merits of those friends 
but by what other people were likely to think about it. I asked my 
advisers if there was anything against Tata as a man, but they agreed 
that he was a thorough gentleman. Was 1 then likely to corrupt him? 
That they regarded as unthinkable. I was thus to avoid one of the 
straightest and most charming men I have ever met, simply because I 
might not be misunderstood. My mind was immediately made up. At 
ithe Grant Road Station 1 found both Pratap Pandit and Tata’s Secre¬ 
tary awaiting my arrival. I asked Pratap to release me from my pro¬ 
mise which he readily did and I found myself soon after comfortably 
lodged in Tata’s beautiful house where I am dictating this letter. If 
there are idiots in the world who still think that, after all I have gone 
through during the last four years and am going through now, I can be 
capable of selling my soul to the devil for party purposes, let them 
think what they like. The tongue of slander will not deter me from 
doing what is right and proper. I give this incident merely to show 
the way in which my mind works on such occasions. And this is only 
one out of a million incidents of the kind which any old friend of mine 
will readily recall to his mind. 

I am afraid I have already exceeded the limits of a letter. Though 
there are some other important matters which I intend to write, I must 
reserve them for a future occasion. I leave Bombay for Allahabad on 
Sunday night. I need hardly say that I have no objection to your mak¬ 
ing any use of this letter you like. 


Your sincerely, 
Motilal Nehru 


During the interval from May to July, I was busy with the 
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affairs of the Bombay University Reform Committee of which 
I had been appointed a member. This Committee came to be 
appointed imder the following circumstances: 

The Governor of Bombay, at this time Sir Leslie Wilson, 
had conceived a great admiration for the Maharashtrian peo¬ 
ple, consequent on his contact with them and their language 
and also owing to his appreciation of the work done by Maha¬ 
rashtrian soldiers during the war. He enquired of me on one 
occasion what he could do for the people of Maharashtra 
before he left the reins of office. I replied that he might 
arrange to give a University for Maharashtra, which was very 
much needed, to enable it to develop its educational and cul¬ 
tural ideals, imhampered by the restrictions due to the con¬ 
centration of its education under the control of the Bombay 
University, which had at that time to cater for five different 
cultural areas in the Bombay Presidency. 

My experience as a member of the Senate of the Bombay 
University had convinced me that it was becoming increas¬ 
ingly difficult for that University to attend to the educational 
problems peculiar to such distant and dissimilar areas as Sind, 
Gujerat, Maharashtra, Karnatak and Bombay. All these divi¬ 
sions of the Presidency were at that time completely under 
the sole control of the University of Bombay. The result was 
that the educational interests of these outlying parts of the 
Presidency suffered grievously. Problems arose, time after 
time, in these distant regions which required closer and more 
sympathetic attention. I was convinced that this centralisa¬ 
tion of education had to end as soon as possible and that this 
could not be done imless each of these areas was freed from 
the thraldom of the University of Bombay and given com¬ 
plete freedom to develop its education and culture according 
to the wishes of its people. The overweighted University of 
Bombay had to be disintegrated at whatever cost, if educa¬ 
tion and culture of these areas were to be relieved from the 
preyailing sterility. So, when the Governor asked me, I said 
that it was desirable that before he left office, he might 
appoint a committee to consider the question of a Regional 
University for each of these parts of the Presidency including 
Maharashtra. I am recording these circumstances as prefa¬ 
tory to the eventual foundation of the Poona University in 
the year 1948 and my becoming its first honorary Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor for full nine and a half years for creating a real teach- 
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ing University for Maharashtra though located in the City of 
Poona. 

The original terms which were communicated to me were, 
for instance, clause (1) “to enlarge the functions of the Uni¬ 
versity of Bombay as a centre of teaching more particularly 
with regard to post-graduate instruction and research work*\ 
With reference to this clause, I wrote to the Governor on 
3 May suggesting that the terms of reference should indicate 
more definitely than they did, either by way of a preamble 
or the insertion of the necessary words in the first clause, that 
the purpose for which the Committee had been appointed was 
to broaden and liberalise the constitution and to convert the 
University into a teaching body. 

I feared, I added, that unless that central idea was brought 
out in some clear way, the purpose of the enquiry was likely 
to be defeated or put into the background. After some cor¬ 
respondence the change was agreed to and the draft clause 
I had suggested was accepted word for word. I was glad that 
I had succeeded. I also got in a couple of good names on the 
Committee, e.g. Natarajan, but failed to obtain acceptance of 
^L. R. Tairsee's name, with the result that we lost the co-ope¬ 
ration of a person whose presence on the Committee would 
have been extremely useful, especially in obtaining the sup¬ 
port of businessmen. The public took considerable interest in 
the work of this Committee and I received from time to time 
a number of suggestions, some of which I accepted. Frequent 
invitations to the Secretariat for consultation followed and 
ultimately I had to write to the Education Secretary: 

May I point out that my assurance to His Excellency to give what 
help I can in bringing about these reforms is as far as I could go, con¬ 
sistently with the position I hold in public opinion; and I trust ^at you 
will realise that it would add neither to my personal esteem nor to the 
value of the services I could render in this regard, if I permitted myself 
to be frequently seen at the Secretariat. I hope you will not mis- 
imderstand this. 

As a result of this correspondence the terms of reference 
and the personnel of the Committee were finally announced. 

By a Press Note dated 26 March 1924, Government appoint¬ 
ed the following Committee on University Reform: 

Sir Chimanlal Setalvad, Kt., Chairman; R. P. Paranjpye, 
A. L. Covemton (Secretary), Blatter, Jayakar, Modi, Nata- 
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rajan, Capt. Sassoon, K. T. Shah, Mirza Ali Mohammed Khan 
(Solicitor), Purshottamdas Thakurdas; Fazulbhoy Currim- 
bhoy; A. B. Latthe and J. B. Petit. 

The terms of reference were: 

(a) To enquire into the constitution and functions of the Bombay Uni¬ 
versity with a view to broaden and liberalise its constitution and to 
effect its transformation into a teaching University, and to submit 
proposals for such modifications as may be considered necessary for 
these purposes. 

(b) To investigate the relations between the University and its afiiliated 
colleges both in Bombay City and in the mofussil, and to consider 
whether it is desirable and feasible to institute other Universities at 
mofussil centres. 

(c) To consider the relations which exist between the University and 
Grovernment and to report whether any modifications are necessary. 

(d) To consider the question of bringing the University into closer rela¬ 
tion with the commercial and industrial interests and public bodies 
in the City of Bombay. 

(e) To report on such other matters germane to the above general 
questions as may be considered necessary. 

(/) The Committee is authorised to invite opinions from educational 
and commercial bodies as well as from the general public and to 
adopt such measures as it thinks fit for the taking of oral evidence. 

The Committee was asked to submit its report to Govern¬ 
ment so as to reach them not later than October 1924. 

The appointment of this Committee created general satis¬ 
faction but comments were not wanting, e.g. in an edito¬ 
rial article in the Bombay Chronicle of 2 June 1924. I am 
reproducing it indicating the opinion of conservative Con¬ 
gressmen: 

Looking to the personnel of the Committee, we confess we were 
frankly amazed. A more incongruous, unwieldy, unsympathetic mass 
of men, it would have been impossible to get together for the most 
confirmed enemy of University Reform in the Presidency. Barring two 
or three brilliant exceptions, (whose inclusion in this Committee must 
be a matter of great wonderment to the ignorant and the uninitiated) 
we cannot explain, try as we would, the constitution of this Committee 
from the Chairman down to the last name on the list. The Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor, for example, Sir Chimanlal Setalvad, whose regime of six or 
more years, as the chief executive authority of the University has been 
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distinguished solely by marking time and nothing else, is pitch-forked 
into the Chairman's place of a committee whose function it must be, 
one would have thought, to enquire, at least incidentally, into the doings 
of the Bombay University, and therefore, of the Vice-Chancellor as its 
guide, philosopher and friend. Out of a sense of propriety, the Vice- 
Chancellor should have avoided accepting the presidency of this Com¬ 
mittee; since his proper place, in this instance, is rather in the witness- 
box than on the bench. Besides, as all the world knows, the factors 
which compelled Sir Chimanlal Setalvad to resign the executive coun- 
cillorship of the Bombay Government, which obliged him to retire from 
the Lee Commission, and which have dictated to him the over-riding 
stipulation and condition even in accepting the acting Presidency of the 
Legislative Assembly (at Delhi) that he should be freed in time to 
return to Bombay before the Law Courts reopen, are not an iota less 
compelling now than before. Why then should he have accepted this 
thankless and ambiguous chairmanship—why should Government have 
appointed him to the task—it is impossible to imagine. Does Sir Chimanlal 
really hope or intend, by accepting this chairmanship obviously incon¬ 
venient to himself as well as to the Committee, to burke the real issues 
of the inquiry, in so far as it may result in inconvenient exposition of 
his own administration of the University, or suggest unflattering com¬ 
parison with, let us say, the late Sir Asutosh Mukherji as Vice-Chan- 
iCellor of the Calcutta University? If these are the intentions of Sir 
Chimanlal, we fear there are grounds to apprehend that he would make 
good his intentions. For, we must pay him the compliment of saying 
that he is a forceful personality; and as Government have provided him 
with colleagues who would not feel it a shame to play second fiddle to 
him, he would find very little difficulty in having his way. We mean 
no disrespect to such personages as Capt. Sassoon or Sir Fazulbhoy 
Currimbhoy, if we point out that these stars of the Indian industrial 
or commercial world have had not the faintest conception why Uni¬ 
versity reform is needed in Bombay, and what it should consist in. 
These, as well as men like Mr. J. B. Petit, could only have been put 
into the Committee so that by paying this compliment to these favou¬ 
rites of fortune, the educationists would find it easier to obtain the 
sinews of war for University Reform. But if so, a sad disillusionment 
awaits the genuine reformer. It is, to say the least, bad tactics to asso¬ 
ciate large capitalists with such projects at their very inception. In 
these circtunstances, the only hope of any solid good coming out of 
this committee lies in men like Messrs. Natarajan ^d Jayakar, (has 
Mr. Jayakar secured the permission of his Party to serve on this Com¬ 
mittee?) Father Blatter and Prof. Shah, to whom University reform is 
not merely an episode, but rather an object in life. Reformers would 
•certainly pin their faith to Mr. Jayakar and his colleagues above-named, 
-did they not fear that the latter were in a sad minority. The only 
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remedy, if remedy it can now be called, is to see whether even now 
the personnel cannot be altered to be of greater promise for genuine 
reform. Dr. Paranjpye is to be on the Taxation Committee. Mr. H. P. 
Mody, we understand is going to England. Is there not, in these circum¬ 
stances, room for substituting these gentlemen by others more likely to 
realise the promised goal? Sir Leslie Wilson is popularly credited with 
having taken to heart the question of genuine reform of the Univer¬ 
sity. Here is a chance for him to rise above bureaucratic prejudices and 
limitations, and put in men who are in a position to deliver the goods. 

As for the terms of reference, they are fairly broad—and far more 
satisfactory than the personnel. If the small band of genuine Univer¬ 
sity reformers in the Committee as announced does not allow itself to 
be overborne in a fair, liberal interpretation of the reference, the terms 
are wide enough, we recognise, to permit a regiilar spring cleaning and 
genuine reconstruction of the University. 

The Committee took seriously to its task and notwithstand¬ 
ing the very adverse comments of the Bombay Chronicle, 
Chimanlal Setalvad took a genial interest in its work and 
gave all the assistance he could. We met as frequently as was 
necessary and I was busy with the business of the Committee 
from early July 1924 up to May 1925. It would be invidious 
to pick out names, but speaking generally, even the business¬ 
men took great interest in the work of the Committee and 
gave assistance with regard to problems relating to the loca¬ 
tion of the University, its isolation from the Universities in 
the mofussil, its special features, the fact that the city of its 
location was cosmopolitan and dominated by business and 
commercial interests which had to be furnished with a broad 
basis in academic education. 

The terms of reference were interpreted by the Committee 
in the light of the conclusions of the Government, expressed 
in a later Press Note, dated 26 March 1925, that: 

The position of the University of Bombay should be examined in ail 
its aspects and, while giving special attention to the general questions 
specifically named in the terms of reference, other questions and details 
should be examined, the consideration of which seemed to the Com¬ 
mittee necessary or helpful to the solution of the main problems. 

The Committee held meetings for ninety-five days. The evi¬ 
dence consisted of replies to a questionnaire and also oral 
evidence of witnesses. 
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In their report the Committee began by tracing the history 
of the University of Bombay commencing from the following: 

Despatch of the Court of Directors to the Government of India of 
19th July 1854. The purpose of the British Government in encouraging 
education in India was therein declared to be to produce a higher degree 
of intellectual fitness, to raise moral character, to create a supply of 
public servants, to develop the resources and commerce of the cotuitry. 
The means suggested were the diffusion of the improved arts, science, 
philosophy and literature of Europe, with oriental learning and institu¬ 
tions as auxiliaries. The purpose of the Indian Universities was to 
encourage a systematic liberal education by conferring degrees as evi¬ 
dences of attainments and adding further marks of honorary distinc¬ 
tion. The universities were not so much to be in themselves places of 
instruction as to test the value of the education obtained elsewhere. 
They were intended to be pure examining and affiliating organisations 
on the model of the London University. Subjects connected with reli¬ 
gious belief were to be strictly excluded from the examination. Law, 
Civil Engineering, the Classical Oriental Languages and the vernaculars 
were to be included. 

, In accordance with this Despatch the University of Bombay 
was incorporated by Act XXII in July 1857. The University 
of Calcutta and of Madras were established with almost iden¬ 
tical constitutions and uniform standards. 

The Committee traced the constitutional development of the 
University from 1860 to 1904, including several steps taken 
towards self-government in the University from time to time. 
One important change which was introduced by the Act of 
1904 was that it gave the University the power to become a 
teaching University, and to maintain educational institutions 
for promoting research. The promoters of the Act primarily 
intended that the University should undertake direct teaching 
of post-graduate courses. It was thus to be a combination, 
like the London University in 1908, of the affiliating and ex¬ 
amining, with the teaching type of University. 

Then followed constitutional developments from 1906 to 1924 
with more or less success as described below: . 

From the beginning, it recognised tl)at higher education 
must be broad-based on a foundation of general culture. With 
this ideal, the University endeavoured to reconcile scope for 
specialised and expert knowledge, with the diffusion of higher 
education at a number of suitable centres throughout the Pre- 
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sidency, under the belief that culture would spread more 
rapidly from such local centres than it could radiate from 
Bombay. It noticed the modem demand for new Universities 
springing from a desire to see University influence decentra¬ 
lised and diffused as widely as possible. A new emphasis was 
laid on the study of classical languages, the value of which 
had been obscured by the demands of Science and by the claims 
of the vernaculars and modem “utility’* languages. The verna¬ 
culars were not wholly ignored. 

The two vital questions which the Committee considered 
and made recommendations on, with far-reaching effects 
were: 

(1) How the University of Bombay could be gradually con¬ 
verted into a teaching University in addition to its affiliation 
department, and 

(2) The necessity of having additional regional universities 
and thereby to take the burden from the shoulders of the 
University of Bombay, which at that time had to cater for the 
educational needs of the entire Bombay Presidency from Sind 
to Karnatak. 

Coming to details, the Committee held the view: 

In a loose sense, the University of Bombay has always been a teach¬ 
ing University since it teaches through its affiliated colleges and has 
exercised an indirect control over higher education by means of its 
prescription of syllabuses, its examining function, its periodical inspec¬ 
tion, its inclusion, in its Senate and Syndicate, of a number of teachers 
and by the conditions under which it grants affiliation. But the phrase, 
a teaching University, means more than this; it implies at least a direct 
provision for teaching by appointing its own professors and lecturers. 
In its fullest and best sense, it implies teaching not only by university 
professors but of a special kind. It implies that the University’s aca¬ 
demic policy is guided principally by its teachers; that the university 
teachers are in constant and intimate contact with their students; that 
these students are of an age and maturity to benefit by such contact 
but not necessarily that they are post-graduate students. It means fur¬ 
ther that professor and student are a community of workers with a 
common ultimate aim, the pursuit of knowledge for its own sake, the 
development of individuality and mental effort, the cultivation of a 
critical spirit, a standard of thoroughness and capacity to examine and 
weigh evidence and to state conclusions judicially. Except in a loose 
and indirect sense, the University of Bombay prior to 1912 was not a 
teaching University and since that date it has only made a very partial 
approximation to that ideal. 
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The Committee's conclusions on this question were: 

(1) the University of Bombay cannot become a purely 
unitary University (2) nor can it absorb all the colleges in 
the island of Bombay. (3) B.A. courses should be co-ordinated 
by the University (4) but Direct teaching by the University 
should be of post-graduate courses only. 

To this view I appended the following dissenting note in 
which K. T. Shah supported me: 

I do not agree with the recommendations of the majority. I hold the 
view that the University of Bombay should declare that its aim is ta 
become a teaching University in the truest and largest sense of the 
term. The terms of reference to the Committee in Clause (a) require 
this Committee to submit proposals for such modifications as may be 
considered necessary, in order to effect its “transformation” into a teach¬ 
ing University and I can say, without undue disclosure of the circum¬ 
stances which led to the appointment of this Committee, that one of 
the main purposes which Government had in view in appointing the 
Committee was that means should be suggested for effecting such trans¬ 
formation. 

The evidence laid before the Committee makes it clear that the 
Bombay University has had, all these years, two different kinds of 
function to perform, quite distinct in their nature and effect, one, with 
reference to the colleges situated in the city of Bombay, and the other, 
with reference to those outside. The condition of these two sets of 
colleges differs materially, almost in every important particular, and 
although they both are classed under the common head of colleges affi¬ 
liated to the Bombay University, their relations with the University 
vary materially in practice. I will, therefore, recommend a bold coiurse- 
of conduct, under which the Bombay University becomes, in course of 
time, a unitary and full teaching university for the colleges in the 
Island of Bombay, and an affiliating University for the mofussil. One 
of the difficulties in the way of the former is supposed to be the con¬ 
centration, round one centre in Bombay, of all the Bombay colleges. 
For a long time, this was regarded as an insuperable difficulty in the 
way of this development, but fortunately the Committee, almost unani¬ 
mously, now recommended the concentration of all the Bombay colleges 
in one area. So the main difficulty is removed and consequently much 
of the force of the argument of the majority is weakened by reason of 
this proposal. The Committee is now practically agreed on recommend¬ 
ing that, for post-graduate studies, all teaching should be concentrated 
in the hands of the University, Nay, the majority has gone further, 
and, in order to meet the wishes of some of the members, has recom¬ 
mended that, even for the BA. (Hons.), the lectures may be co-ordi¬ 
nated with a view to save time and secure unity and efficiency of effort. 
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I desire to go further and apply the same principle to all under-graduate 
studies eventually, when the necessary atmosphere and understanding 
have been created. There is no question of the colleges merging their 
identity, individuality and special interest in the University. The col¬ 
leges may remain separate units, if they desire to do so, and may take 
up tutorial and residential work. I am not suggesting an immediate 
or a revolutionary reversal of present day conditions. All that I am 
seeking for is, that the University should recognise this as the ideal 
and should gradually work towards it as opportunities permit, beginning 
with post-graduate and Honours courses, and gradually creating condi¬ 
tions under which it will be easy to take up under-graduate courses, 
or as many of them as possible, under its own training, supervision and 
guidance. My scheme does not necessarily involve the obliteration of 
existing colleges, but only the transmutation of their present work into 
something which is equally useful to University training. 

I was very pleased to find that this arrangement between 
the colleges and. the University was later, when the Poona 
University was established, put on a statutory basis in the 
material Sections of the Poona University Act of 1948 and 
later, in the Acts relating to the other regional Universities, 
and further that this ideal has been placed also before the 
Bombay University under its own statutory provision to be 
accomplished gradually after the lapse of a period of some 
years during which time the colleges have been virtually given 
the opportunity of habituating themselves to this vital change. 
I am hopeful that it will come about in the Bombay Univer¬ 
sity after the statutory period is over; although perhaps the 
accomplishment of this ideal, at the later date may cause 
greater difficulties than if it had been carried out on the passing 
of the Bombay University Act. It is obvious that viewed 
purely from the narrow interest of the colleges this change 
may not secure ready response from the colleges, as it involves 
a surrender by the colleges of long enjoyed privileges in teach¬ 
ing post-intermediate courses on the old pattern. 

This difference of view came to the surface, perhaps a little 
too acutely in the earlier stages of the Poona University when 
one of the colleges in Poona evinced greater regard for its 
own narrow interests than for the ideal of a central teaching 
University. But fortunately the difficulties created in conse¬ 
quence were ultimately solved by the decision of two succes¬ 
sive Chancellors, the willing co-operation of the other colleges 
and of the several University Bodies from the Court, Executive 
Council down to the Board of University Teaching. 
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To make, however, the picture of the Poona University com¬ 
plete and bring it up-to-date, it may be stated that after my 
retirement in April 1956 as Vice-Chancellor and the succession 
of Dr. R. P. Paranjpye in my place as Vice-Chancellor, and 
also after successive retirement of the two Chancellors, Sir 
Maharajsingh and Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai, who had con¬ 
sistently supported my scheme of a Teaching University 
concentrating in its hands all education beyond the Inter¬ 
mediate standard and avoiding thereby the wasteful redupli¬ 
cation of teaching the same subjects in the various colleges, 
this scheme was altered mainly at the instance of a Poona 
college which was, at one time, the solitary and indefatigable 
opponent of my scheme. Teaching beyond the Intermediate 
standard has now been reduplicated in several colleges in 
Poona and the work I had done during nine and a half years 
has all been obliterated. 

I do not desire to make any further comment on these vital 
changes introduced as soon as I had left the University and 
Dr. Paranjpye had come in my place. Perhaps this vital part 
relating to the Poona University affairs will be more fully 
dealt with in its proper context in the subsequent chapters 
of this narrative. 

I will merely observe here that what effect these vital 
changes will have on the initial character of the Poona Univer¬ 
sity as a real teaching University and not only its pretence, 
Maharashtra, to whom the University really belongs, will 
not watch without care and apprehension. Maharashtra is too 
far away and it will be difficult for the effect of these vital 
changes to reach the poor man in Maharashtra in his distant 
home. It was mainly for his benefit and cultural advance that 
this University was established and its Vice-Chancellorship 
was accepted by me in spite of many personal difficulties and 
privations. When these poor men residing in the distant 
villages of Maharashtra grow conscious of these vital changes 
and their effect on the Poona University as a teaching Univer¬ 
sity, whether they will confirm and give their consent to these 
changes, is a question on which it is permissible to entertain 
doubts and apprehensions. 

Speaking of Vice-Chancellor Paranjpye favouring the 
changes mentioned above, it was a surprise to many, how he, 
who as a member of this Bombay University Committee had 
favoured the establishment in Poona of a unitary University, 
merging therein all the then existing Poona colleges and 
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obliterating their separate existence, came to favour this 
change, whereby the very same colleges were raised to the 
dignity of self-contained separate academic units, teaching all 
subjects despite their wasteful reduplication. 

TTiese vital changes were made ostensibly on the basis of the 
Report of a Committee, presided over by a High Court Judge, 
who, even while I was Vice-Chancellor, found it difficult to 
conceal his dislike of my centralisation scheme. 

On the second question stated above viz. the creation of 
regional universities, the Committee observed: 

That the colleges at a great distance from the University obviousl;y 
cannot make so much use of the representation they may secure (on 
the University bodies) as those that are within easy reach. As the 
representation of distant colleges involves the University in heavy 
expenditure on travelling allowance; there is a natural tendency for the 
colleges of Bombay and Poona to have more representatives than others. 
This is felt as a grievance by distant colleges and constitutes one of the 
reasons why the demand for a division of the University has arisen... 

We need here only dwell on those reasons which evidence a well- 
grounded demand or present real difficulties. On the one side, it is 
with great force contended that the affiliating type of University must 
continue in this country of great distances and small towns, and that 
the smaller the area of such a University’s jurisdiction the more effective 
its control over, and the more intimate its relation with, affiliated colleges. 
Secondly a single Presidency imiversity cannot easily pay careful heed 
to and develop diverse local interests and culture. Bombay has too 
great a multiplicity of interests, above all it is too deeply concerned 
in commerce and industry to be a good guardian of Maratha history, 
or Gujarati literature. A local University would be inspired by, and 
would foster enthusiastic interest in, local conditions of life and thought, 
past and present. The Bombay Presidency consists of five areas dis¬ 
tinguished by differences of language, race and, even to some extent, 
geographical peculiarities; and if a separate university could become 
the educational and cultural centre of each, a much more rapid deve¬ 
lopment of vernacular language and literature would be attained. The 
use of the vernacular as the medium of instruction and even examination 
would be possible and that, it is urged, would make intellectual progress 
easier and more rapid. It is also claimed that local universities would 
make education less costly to the student and its administration more 
economic and effective. The University of Bombay, among other defici¬ 
encies, can never be wholly residential; yet a residential university has 
distinct advantages. A unitary university would be peculiarly suited 
to a small centre or to a limited, well defined geographical or linguistic 
area with imdeveloped but potential cultural interests. Lastly, in the 
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development of advanced or post-graduate study, where the number of 
students is small and the cost of teaching heavy, the existence of local 
universities would be helpful. If all post-graduate education is concen¬ 
trated in Bombay, it becomes expensive to mofussil students and divorced 
from local interests and materials of study; if post-graduate work is 
carried on at various local centres under the control of the University 
of Bombay the supervision, control and provision is likely to be in-- 
adequate and the conditions of work awkward. 

The Committee went on to observe: 

We have finally decided that, it is in the interest of the development 
of higher education that new imiversities be created in the principal 
natural divisions of the Presidency, Maharashtra, Gujerat, and Sind, 
when conditions at those centres are ripe. In arriving at this decision 
two considerations weighed heavily with us, first the belief that there 
was need of a wider diffusion of higher education through the Pre¬ 
sidency, and that decentralisation of the University and the institution 
of additional colleges suitably equipped at a variety of centres would 
materially hasten the diffusion, each college becoming a centre wherein 
culture would filter through the surrounding districts. The increase in 
the number of students and colleges was felt to support this considera- 
tjon. Secondly, we are impressed with the need of developing interest 
in the study of local culture, literature, history and conditions of life 
and feel that this could be best done by a local university. We do not 
think that there is much real danger of such imiversities becoming 
centres of disruptive or centrifugal forces, as the new universities will 
be associated with wide areas such as we< propose. For, as has been 
pointed out (in the evidence) those areas are not absolutely homogeneous; 
and there will be sufficient variety to balance one-sided tendencies. 
Further, the existence of a greater racial and linguistic unity would give 
to studies a solidarity and identity of purpose and methods which would 
be of the greatest benefit. The establishment of new universities in 
the four natural divisions of this Presidency, should be viewed not in 
the light of a concession to the demand which now exists or may arise 
hereafter for such universities by the people of those divisions. It 
should be regarded as the natural and necessary consequence of the 
pioneer work of the Bombay University during the last 70 years. We 
have now reached a stage in the expansion of higher education in this 
Presidency at which the parent University of Bombay should no longer 
he left to grapple single-handed with the problems which are themselves 
of greatly increased magnitude and complexity. We, therefore, regard 
the establishment of these divisional. imiversities, the first of which, 
we propose, should he a university for Maharashtra with its Headquarters 
at Poona, as a principal and organic part of our scheme for the future 
development of the Bombay University. (Italics are mine.) 
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The Committee then set itself to determine which of these 
xiatural divisions could be said to be ripe for the institution 
of a University. The conditions of ripeness, it stated to be: 

(i) a considerable degree of intellectual activity in the areas; 

(ii) the existence of a vigorous public demand; 

(iii) subsitantial evidence that the demand would receive active 
support in endowments and donations and the help of influential 
persons; 

(tv) numerous undeveloped fields of investigation; 

(v) numerous students; 

(vi) men with capacity, academic interests and leisure to administer 
a university with success and to make it a source of lasting intellectual 
stimulus and an institution commanding the respect of established 
universities; 

(vii) the absence of adverse conditions seriously militating against 
success. 

The Committee first discussed the case of Poona and Maha¬ 
rashtra and came to the conclusion that a university in the 
Maharashtra area would be advantageous to education and 
that a case had been made out for setting up some form of 
university in the Maharashtra area. It proceeded to observe 
that: 

Poona is the centre of Government in the rains, and at all times a 
centre of educational, intellectual, social and political activity. There 
are at Poona three Arts Colleges, three Professional Colleges, a Medical 
.School, Institutions for Oriental and Economic study and the Indian 
Women’s University. In Maharashtra there are three other colleges, 
at Sangli, Kolhapur and Nasik. In Poona there is a considerable number 
of active, influential and able men desirous of carring out this project 
and willing to devote thought, time and trouble to its institution and 
maintenance. The students that come to the Bombay University from 
the Maharashtra district are estimated at about one-third of the total 
There can be no doubt that, given a proper organisation and constitutioni 
suitable men would be forthcoming to sit upon its Senate and Syndicate 
and administer it with success. 

There are, however, two conditions of the ripeness of this area for a 
university about which some doubt and difficulty arises, the form which 
such a university is to assume in order to be a success and the provision 
of the funds that are requisite to establish it. Assuming proper financial 
provision and a suitable constitution accepted loyally by those concerned, 
we think that there is no question that a university in this area would 
be advantageous to higher education in the area and that it would 
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be a valtuthle coadjutor of the University of Bombay in its high mission 
of light and culture in this Presidency, (Italics are mine.) 

The Committee then considered the diverse views as regards 
the form of this university for Maharashtra and after very 
careful and detailed enquiry, it rejected Dr. Paranjpye’s 
scheme for a unitary university for Maharashtra. Ultimately, 
the Committee stated that a university for Maharashtra must 
combine constituent and affiliated colleges. The three colleges 
with the Agricultural and Ekigineering Colleges (Government 
institutions of all Presidency character) would be the consti¬ 
tuent colleges of the university. The Deccan College should 
be handed over by Government to the Poona University. In 
the colleges, instruction only up to the B.A. would be given. 
Honours and post-graduate courses would be taught by the 
university. For post-graduate work other institutions also such 
as the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute would be 
recognised. The entrance qualification would be fixed at Inter¬ 
mediate level. After reviewing the whole question, including 
the views of the several institutions viz, (1) a purely unitary 
university, (2) a purely affiliating university, and (3) a com¬ 
bined one; the Committee came to the conclusion that the 
university should be an affiliating one, but with substantial 
teaching functions, and that all existing colleges of Maharashtra 
must be affiliated to it. But a university established at Poona 
must not have a preponderance of merely local (i.e. Poona) 
influence but must reflect and represent the sentiments, aspira¬ 
tions and opinions of the whole of Maharashtra. It should, 
therefore, be a condition of its creation that its constitution 
reserves to all affiliated colleges, whether in Poona or the 
outlying parts of Maharashtra, such representation as will 
secure for all adequate means of expression and consideration 
of opinion. 

Proceeding to the details of this university, the Committee 
observed that the medium of instruction and examination 
should be English. The Agricultural and Engineering Colleges 
present difficulties, the Committee said, but ultimately it 
agreed that it was best that these two colleges should remain 
affiliated to the University of Poona. Similarly the Law 
School, and the Medical School ^t Poona to be developed into 
a full college equipped to teach the full M.B.B.S. course should 
be affiliated to the new university. The Deccan College should 
preserve its individuality as a college whether for post-graduate 
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or under-graduate studies or both, and be affiliated to the new 
university. The territorial limits of the new university were 
clearly prescribed as inclusive of all the Maharashtra districts. 

As regards the other centres within the then jurisdiction 
of the University of Bombay for instance, Gujerat, Karnatak 
and Sind, the Committee came to the conclusion that none of 
these would be considered, on the evidence furnished, to be 
ripe as yet. There was not sufficient evidence of any real 
demand or financial support. But the Committee considered 
the conditions on which eventually universities might be 
granted to these areas within the Bombay Presidency. 

Dealing with the decisions of the Committee briefly sum¬ 
marised above I found myself in agreement with some of them. 
I saw, however, great danger leading possibly to increased 
conflict between Maharashtra and Gujerat though it had not 
then assumed the present acute proportions. I wrote a dis¬ 
senting minute as follows: 

As for a University for Gujerat, I am of opinion that there is no 
harm in recommending that permission may be given to start a Univer¬ 
sity there, subject, of course, to the considerations urged in our Report. 
I think though conditions in Gujerat may not be on a par with those 
in Poona, the beginnings of a University can be safely made there. 

Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy agreed with this view and in some 
respects K. T. Shah. 

I was anxious that the Committee should not definitely lay 
down the condition that the medium of instruction of Poona 
University should be English. On this question my dissenting 
minute was as follows: 

I am of the opinion that, in the matter of the medium of instruction 
and examinations, the new universities should have perfect freedom. 
The choice of such a medium is often a question of relative convenience, 
the aim being throughout to select a medium which will be found 
convenient by the pupils and the staff, and which will present opportu¬ 
nities of imparting and assimilating khowledge without undue strain 
on the teacher and pupil. Prima facie, such a medium in India would 
be an Indian vernacular, but I am prepared to concede that, having 
regard to the special circumstances of the city of Bombay, its cosmo¬ 
politan population and intimate connection and cultural activities, the 
medium of instruction and examination in the Bombay colleges and 
University may be English. I know from experience that, owing to the 
special environments in which a Bombay student lives, he enjoys special 
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facilities of knowing the English language^ as it is spoken and written 
by Englishmen. But this does not blind me to the difficulties which 
a mofussil student has of making English the language of his every day 
thoughts. Besides, the subjects which a University like the Poona 
University will teach will be more allied to Indian history and culture, 
than in Bombay, and for such a course of study, I am of the opinion 
that an Indian vernacular is far better suited than English. I do not 
have any apprehensions that the use of a vernacular in such universities 
will cause any racial or communal reaction, for a university like Poona, 
under our proposal, being an affiliating university for the whole of 
Maharashtra, will have to protect itself against reactionary excesses, 
likely to cause suspicion and distrust in the mind of its constituent 
colleges, in some of which will preponderate elements which will act 
as a safeguard against extreme provincialism. Of course, Poona will 
have to face the question that those students who go up to the profes* 
sional colleges like Law, Engineering and Medicine will have to be 
brought up to the Bombay standard of the English language, and I am 
not without hope that this element will operate as a strong check 
against any inferior standard in English being adopted in the Poona 
University. I would, therefore, leave this question to the Poona Univer¬ 
sity to be determined when the occasion arises, with due regard to its 
circumstances as they exist at the time. 

I 

With this view Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy and Natarajan 
Agreed. 

I was also anxious that the Committee should not lay down 
conditions which might, in course of time, prove insuperable 
difficulties in the formation of the new universities. For in¬ 
stance, with regard to the financial positions decided by this 
Committee, I saw great danger that when the time came these 
financial minima might not be found convenient. My minute 
on this point was as follows: 

I am against fixing any minimum as a condition precedent to the 
starting of the Poona University. I have agreed to the minimum financial 
requirements being stated in our Report in order that both the Govern¬ 
ment and the public should have before them an approximate idea of 
what the financial burden will be, and that this knowledge may act as 
an incentive to the provision of the requisite amount by public donations 
or Government aid. But I am also conscious that it is possible for 
Poona to make a humble beginning by some arrangement which will 
make unnecessary, for the time, the. provision of costly buildings and 
separate machinery which we have mentioned in our Report. I am 
aware of the special facilities which exist in Poona tending to the 
creation of such an arrangement, and I desire that Poona should be 
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left free to arrive at such an arrangement unhampered by any condition, 
which we, in costly Bombay, consider as indispensable. If enough 
enthusiasm exists in Poona for a University, as I am told is the case, 
it should be possible for its citizens to start the work immediately with 
small beginnings, and I am anxious not to make such an endeavour 
difficult by the imposition of a minimum financial provision. I woidd 
leave the minimum to be fixed between Poona and the Authorities, 
at the right time, with due regard to the arrangements Poona is able to 
make and the studies it wants to undertake in the beginning. 

The last dissenting note which I wrote was with reference to 
the Deccan College. That college was established out of funds 
which were collected under Maratha rule and later on occasions 
for the purposes of giving largesses and donations to Pundits 
who were experts in the knowledge of Sanskrit. Out of this 
fund the Deccan College was created, helped by a magnificent 
donation by the then Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy who, after his 
wide travels abroad and contact with Oxford and Cambridge, 
had come to the conclusion that the starting of a similar college 
would be useful in Bombay. He, therefore, gave a donation 
regarded as magnificent in those days to aid the initiation of 
such a college. For many years it formed the centre at which 
the sons of the richer classes received education from the 
undergraduate to the graduate stage. Being a Government 
institution, the college attracted the best teaching talent both 
in India and from abroad. In course of time, it was discovered 
that with the increasing popularity of college education and 
its spread in the middle class population of Western India, the 
college had lost its character as a college patronised by the 
richer classes. Regardless of this change, I held the view that 
the main purpose for which the college had been established 
viz. contact between Indian students and European Professors, 
should remain undisturbed even under the set-up proposed 
by the Committee. My dissenting minute on this question 
was as follows: \ 

I am not against the disappearance of the Deccan College in its 
present form (as a college teaching up to the B.A. degree). But I favour 
its transformation into a post-graduate institution affiliated to the Poona 
University. I believe that, in that capacity it will be of a greater use 
than now, and may act as a valuable corrective to the Poona University 
developing on any narrow or comm\mal lines. From enquiries made in 
Poona and outside, I feel that, whatever purpose the Deccan College 
might have served in the initial stages, it had not for a long time 

23 
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become virtually a college for the sons of the wealthier classes. In that 
capacity, its want will be felt less and less in future. In the past^ 
it might have served a very useful purpose, but, if maintained in future 
as an undergraduate college, it will be, like some select colleges in 
England, an institution patronised chiefly by a certain class of people,, 
who desire for social and other reasons to maintain their isolation. 
1 am of opinion that it is undesirable to do so. I believe that Govern- 
ment will be well advised in making over the Deccan College, together 
with the money which they spend on it, to the Poona University for 
the development of post-graduate teaching and research, subject to such 
conditions as to efficiency, personnel, etc., as Government may desire 
to lay down. 


A. B, Latthe, a member of the Committee and able to appre¬ 
ciate the Non-Brahman point of view more than any other 
member, expressed his dissent from the Committee's recom¬ 
mendation that Maharashtra was ripe for a University at Poona 
and that the other centres should have regional Universities 
when they became ripe. K. T. Shah in a separate minute gave 
expression to his differences on some points not very material 
at the present date but he agreed with me that Gujerat should 
• have a university at the same time as Maharashtra. 

I have given this brief resume of the recommendations of 
the Bombay University Reform Committee of 1924-25 to enable 
those who desire to study the background of the University of 
Poona which was later established by Statute in 1948. A 
careful study of this background may serve as an answer to 
the objections raised by a few college Professors when the 
authorities of the University of Poona, with overwhelming 
support of its Court and Executive Council and the rulings of 
two Chancellors in succession, endeavoured to make it a cen¬ 
tralised seat of learning for Maharashtra. 

I am not aware of any other Committee of public importance 
which did its work so thoroughly continuing their labours 
from day to day. Its Report was finally signed on 18 Mav 
1925. 

This Report had very far-reaching effects, though owing to 
the advent during the interval of a reactionary Governor and 
equally reactionary Ministers, the recommendations made in 
this Report of a separate University for Maharashtra and later, 
when possible, equally separate universities for Gujerat and 
Karnatak did not receive consideration until the year 1937 
when a Congress Government came into power and the Chief 
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Minister, Kher (no longer amongst us), always friendly to the 
creation of a separate university for Maharashtra, called a 
meeting under my presidentship. But, before anything could 
be done, the Congress Government went out of power and 
things remained as before until a Congress Government came 
again into power in or about the year 1946-47 when a separate 
Committee was appointed again with me as Chairman and it 
implemented the recommendations of the 1924 Committee and 
a separate University was duly established by an Act of 1948. 
This later history will be related in its proper context. 

While attending to the work of the Bombay University 
Reform Committee practically from day to day, I had simul¬ 
taneously to attend to the affairs of the Bombay Legislative 
Council which, after a short recess, met again on 21 July. 

My diary entries are as follows: 

21 July: Council Session begins. Spent morning in reading Council 
matters. Harchandrai Vishindas (as eminent leader of Sind) and some 
members met me about the Rent Act. Governor addressed the Council. 
Speech hum-drum. I made two speeches—one on District Municipal 
Act and the other on Children’s Protection Bill. Government Benches 
angry with me for having criticised Police skirmish. 

22 July: Attended Council Session in Poona. Motilal Nehru unveiled 
Tilak statue near Poona Market place. 

23 July: Attended Council in Poona. Swaraj Party meeting under the 
presidentship of Motilal Nehru. 

24 July: Attended Council Session. Motilal came to see how the work 
was going on from day to day. 

25 and 26 July: Attended Council Session. 

27 July: Left Poona for Bombay, Met Motilal at Tata’s house in Bombay. 
Long talk about collecting money for the Party and acquiring control 
of the Bombay Chronicle, Returned to Poona. Rent Bills of Addyman 
and Nariman. Leave refused by Government for the first Bill. About 
the second Bill a part of it was disallowed and part withdrawn. 
Nariman’s adjournment as a protest against Government of India’s 
Order; lost, 41 for, 43 against. Non-Brahmans at the last minute broke 
their promise to support. I made a vigorous speech. 

29 and 31 July: Council Session in Poona. 

1 August: Council ends. I attended a mammoth public meeting at 
Kirloskar Theatre in Poona. I made, for an hour, the principal 
speech. 

2 August: Left Poona for Bombay. 

The function of Motilal unveiling Tilak’s statue in Poona on 
22 July was an event of great political importance because 
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the statue had been erected by the Poona public in violation 
of the Government’s adverse opinion. Motilal had never been 
an admirer of Tilak or his school of thought. For a long time 
during his pre-Congress career, Motilal had espoused the 
Liberal Party’s political views, on which Tilak had made 
deadly comments. Consequently Motilal’s speech, containing 
a generous tribute to Tilak and Shivaji, caused great admira¬ 
tion. The statue which he unveiled occupied a prominent 
place in the vicinity of the Poona Market, an embodiment of 
the devotion and loyalty of Poona residents to Tilak and the 
political heritage he left behind. The observations of Motilal 
on the ground mentioned above, will be found interesting as 
proceeding from him and will remove, it is hoped, all doubts, 
in many minds, of Motilal’s alleged distrust of Maharashtra 
and its great men. 

The interesting function was arranged in connection with 
Tilak’s Birthday. Prominent Nationalist leaders of Maha¬ 
rashtra, Bombay, Berar, C. P. and Karnatak and a large num¬ 
ber of Swaraj Party members of the Bombay Legislative 
Council had assembled. I was present as Leader of the 
Swaraj Party. On the morning of that day, a vast concourse 
*of people assembled on the market ground to witness the 
ceremony of unveiling the life-size marble statue of Tilak. 
lilotilal, accompanied by Miss Tata, arrived early and was 
received with great ovation. After a welcome song had been 
sung by the boys of the Gay an Samaj, Kelkar, as President 
of the City Municipality, welcomed Motilal and requested him, 
to unveil the statue. A characteristic passage in Motilal’s 
speech, which I am reproducing here, made a reference to 
Shivaji and Tilak. After tracing the main incidents in Tilak’s 
life, Motilal observed: 

Lokamanya Tilak, himself a hero of heroes, we know what a devout 
worshipper he was. Speaking of Shivaji, Tilak had said “Hero-worship 
is a feeling deeply implanted in human nature; and our political aspira¬ 
tions need all the strength which the worship of a Swadeshi hero is 
likely to inspire in our minds. For this purpose, Shivaji is the only 
hero to be found in Indian history. He was bom at a time when the 
whole Nation required relief from mis-rule and by his self-sacrifice and 
courage he proved to the world that India was not a country forsaken 
by Providence.” Little did Lokamanya Tilak siispect when he uttered 
those words in appreciation of a great hero of the dead past, that Tilak 
had in his own person given to the Nation no less a hero in the living 
present Little did he realize that, in those simple words, he was giving 
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the most faithful picture of himself. For, was not Bal Gangadhar Tilak 
“bom at a time when the whole Nation required relief from mis-rule*' 
and was it not Bal Gangadhar Tilak who “by his self-sacrifice and 
courage proved to the world that India was not a country forsaken by 
Providence?” I know that I am giving a handle for adverse criticism 
by this comparison but I stand by it. I maintain that the turbulent 
mis-rule of the latter half of the 17th century, with all the fighting 
for life and property that it invblved, was less harmful to our national 
existence than the peaceful and benevolent rule of the 19th and 20th 
centuries, which has made us utter strangers in our guarded homes. 
The truth is that today our political aspirations need all the strength 
which the worship of Tilak can inspire in us. And I congratulate you, 
the patriots of Poona, for providing the Nation with a tangible source 
of inspiration it needs. I can scarcely imagine any Indian worth his 
salt, who will have ‘darshan* of this faithful image of the Lokamanya, 
without feeling instantly lifted above his immediate surroundings to a 
higher plane and a higher sense of duty to his country. Many and 
various are the glowing tributes paid to the great work of our hero 
(Tilak) by the ablest writers and the speakers of the day. My contribu¬ 
tion can be but poor. I shall not detain you at any length over his 
early career or even the later achievements of his versatile genius which 
distinguished him as a great scholar, a vigorous writer and a clear 
thinker. The Orion, the Arctic Home and the Gita Rahasya, monu¬ 
ments of scholarship and original thinking as they are, have been 
aptly described by Babu Aurobindo Ghosh, as merely the “by-products 
of the great genius of Tilak”. For, as he observes, these works were 
produced “in period of compulsory cessation from his life-work planned 
and partly, if not wholly, executed, during the imprisonments which 
alone could enforce leisure upon this unresting worker for his country.” 
Tilak inaugurated the Ganapati and the Shivaji festivals, which awak¬ 
ened the spirit of the glorious past and called on every true son of 
Maharashtra to strive to regain her lost glory, but what happened? 
Observe the cruel irony of the times we live; two years before the 
death of its founder, the Shivaji festival was pronounced to be a 
seditious and revolutionary movement by a committee whose name is a 
by-word unfit to be uttered on this solemn occasion. Two years after 
the death of Tilak came H.R.H. the Prince of Wales and laid the founda¬ 
tion-stone of the Shivaji Memorial. The Prince spoke of Shivaji as the 
‘^Founder of Maratha greatness”, whose spirit was still burning bright 
and clear and commended the Association of his name with educational 
institutions so as to make “the Maratha people no less renowned in 
arts of peace than those in war”. Thus it was that the idea underlying 
the Shivaji movement, pronounced to be seditious and revolutionary in 
1918, found Royal sanction in 1922. And thus it will be that in the near 
future we shall march into the promised land with Tilak’s war cry, 
“Swaraj is my birth-right” resotmding throughout the country. 
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My friend, Mr. M. R. Jayakar who knew Tilak well and intimately, 
if only behind the scenes, has related to me a beautiful anecdote bearing 
on the selflessness on Tilak’s life and settled conviction that religion 
had no place in politics. Let me share the pleasure of it with you. 
It will bear repetition even if you have heard it before. Someone asked 
Tilak what he would do after Swaraj was attained. He said, ‘T would 
teach Mathematics for the rest of my life” and added “as long as the 
country is enslaved, scholarship and asceticism are luxuries which I 
cannot afford.” You see here the scholar and the ascetic cast into the 
all-consuming flame of love of the Motherland. He believed that it 
was possible, even in the sordidness of politics and the materiality of 
political ambition, to surround oneself with the equanimity and the 
detachment of an ascetic. But he stoutly refused to give a religious 
or philosophical lining to his politics. It was this belief that gave the 
Lokamanya his marvellous composure, his strong nerve, his intense 
vigour and his great dignity. As I utter these words I recall to my 
mind the one solitary figure standing unmoved on the dais at the 
abortive Session of the Surat Congress with his arms crossed on his 
chest, the very picture of an iron determination to enforce his right of 
speech on an unwilling House plunged in chaos and confusion... 

I have now given you the principal features of the Lokamanya’s life 
which have impressed me the most. It is not possible on an occasion 
like this, to deal with the many-sided activities of a life of incessant 
action. I don’t pretend to have succeeded even in doing bare justice 
to the most remarkable man. I have but paid my homage of love 
and respect as a humble soldier of the national army to the memory 
of one of the greatest departed Generals. I shall now proceed to draw 
aside the curtain which stands between the Lokamanya and the thou¬ 
sands of expectant worshippers I see around me. 

What a contrast this speech is to the comments of his son on 
Shivaji and the Marathas in his later pubhcation! 

A further contrast will appear, perhaps the strangest, that 
while Motilal in 1924 came to Poona alone and unattended, 
depending for his safety on the goodwill of the men and women 
of Maharashtra, his son, equally lovable during his recent visit 
to Pratapgarh (in Maharashtra) to unveil the equestrian 
statue of Shivaji was persuaded to surround himself with the 
protection of the police at every nook and corner, when pro¬ 
ceeding from Poona to the Hill Fort. What strange changes. 
Time, in its inexorable march from age to age, delights to 
disclose for our edification! 

During this Council Session I naade several speeches but I 
shall reproduce extracts only of two of them—one relating to 
the Children’s Protection Bill and the other to the Bombay 
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Statistics Bill. The principle of the Bombay Children’s Bill 
was not objected to but it was overlaid and smothered by so 
many details of a controversial character that it appeared to 
the popular members of the Council as an obnoxious measure. 

A description of the Bombay Children’s Bill and its objects 
as published in the Bombay Government Gazette, were as 
follows: 

‘‘A Bill to make further provision for the custody and pro¬ 
tection of children and young persons and for the custody, 
trial and punishment of youthful offenders.” Though the 
object of the Bill was thus beneficial, there were many 
objectionable provisions in the Bill. Owing to these serious 
defects even the Muslim members of the Bombay Council 
were more strongly opposed to the provisions of this Bill than 
their Hindu colleagues—a phenomenon not of frequent occur¬ 
rence in the Bombay Legislative Council. I summarised the 
objectionable features as follows: In the interpretation clauses 
of the Bill the limit of age of what were defined as “yo^i^g 
person” (boy or girl) was 16 years. Under another clause 
^‘the place of safety” mentioned in the Bill to which such 
persons were to be taken for safety included a police station. 
Besides a police officer competent to take action under the 
provisions of the Act included a very subordinate police officer, 
for instance, a sub-inspector of police, and he was given the 
power of taking to a place of safety i.e. a police station, and 
to detain there a girl of 16 until he thought it necessary to 
present her before a Court of Law. Under another clause a 
person guiltv of ill-treatment (which was not defined in the 
Act) of such young persons e.g. parents or guardians, was 
punishable with imprisonment of two years and a fine or both 
whereas a person guilty of sending such a young person to 
reside in or frequent a brothel house was punishable only with 
imnrisonment of six months and a fine of Rs. 200/-. 

Besides these there were several other features which I had 
no time to touch. My comments were as follows: 

I find myself able to support the first reading of the Bill but not 
without hesitation. It is said that there ought to be no two opinions 
about the principle of this Bill. But that is not saying much, for, 
there are enactments where their principles, however beneficial, are 
smothered by so many details of a controversial character that the entire 
enactment becomes an obnoxious measure. The Bill is one of those 
experiments which are dangerous in any country, but more so in India. 
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It is so for two reasons; first, because the police^ in this country have 
not yet become responsible to the people and are manned, in the higher 
ranks, out of classes which are not in touch or sympathy with the 
people. My second ground of objection is that in India the conscience 
of the parent has not yet been awakened to assert its right whenever 
there is any imdue interference with it. The Bill stands just on the 
border-line between parental authority and the authority of the State. 
Its difficulty lies in not making a proper adjustment of these rival 
considerations... 

We are told as a justification that this Bill is based on the analogy 
of British legislation. Yes, Sir, when English conditions are repeated 
in this country, when e.g. the Home Member is made responsible to 
this House and when the police department becomes a transferred 
subject under popular control, then it would be time to copy English 
precedents. Besides this Bill bears the impress of being drafted under 
great stress and hurry. For instance, Clause 9 provides, ^‘whoever ill- 
treats his child”—there is no definition of “ill-treatment”—and I fear,, 
that even a slight castigation by an irate parent on occasions when he 
is provoked might be “ill-treatment” in the opinion of an over-zealous 
police officer punished with 2 years* imprisonment of either description 
and Rs. 1,000 fine. Compare with this. Clause 11, which provides that 
if a person allows a child to be in a brothel house (an infinitely more 
serious offence than ill-treatment of a child) the punishment provided 
Is only 6 months* imprisonment and Rs. 200 fine. This is a glaring 
inconsistency. 

Further, note Clause 13. I do not know how it has crept there at 
all. It has nothing to do with the explicit purposes of this Bill. This 
clause provides: 

The Governor in Council may cause any institution for the reception 
of poor children or young persons, supported wholly or partly by 
voluntary contributions and not liable to be inspected by or under 
the authority of any Government department, to be visited and in¬ 
spected from time to time by persons appointed by it for the purpose. 

Under the cover of this Bill, a most extraordinary power the Govern¬ 
ment is conferring on itself. This Bill provides for what are called 
“certified schools’*. It is but right and just that the Governor in Council 
and his officers should have power of inspecting “certified schools**, 
because they get the privilege of certification. But under what pretence 
is the Governor in Council taking to himself a power of inspecting any 
institution in this Presidency which is, for instance, maintained purely 
by voluntary donations, and is not aided, recognised or affiliated in other 
words owes nothing to Government? What is the justification for 
Government extending their inquisitorial powers under the cover of 
this Bill? I am told that State control over such institutions is beneficial. 
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That may be a wholesome theory in free coimtries, but I know from 
experience that such interference has rarely brought beneficial results 
in present-day India. I have pointed out the dangers which thi}=: Bill 
contains, and I hope that they will be conceded by the Select Committee 
and that when the Bill is allowed to go into the second stage, ample 
opportunities will be given, as the Honourable the Home Member has 
given us an assurance—to discuss all the provisions of the Bill whether 
of principle or of detail. 

The Indian Press generally supported my criticism, but a 
very sensitive Home Secretary felt very resentful at my com¬ 
ments and made the following observation: 

That in two speeches made by the Leader of the Swaraj Party there 
was hardly any period in which he did not refer to the police. What 
he said, I must consider as one of the most comprehensive insults to the 
people of India and an insult to the morals of the whole body of police. 
We are told by the Swarajists* leader that it would be absolutely unsafe 
for a police officer to take any girl of 16 years of age to the police 
station and detain her there. Who are the police in Bombay? They are 
decent Marathas and decent Mussalmans from Ratnagiri and Kolaba 
and round these parts. I object strongly, on behalf of the police, to 
any such comprehensive insult offered to a body of representative 
citizens. 

I rose to a point of order that the Home Secretary was not 
entitled to allege that my speech was actuated by a political 
bias against police officials. On that, the President observed: 

I will tell the Home Secretary that during my experience of this 
House I have heard it repeatedly said in regard to legislation that the 
House would resent giving more powers to the police and I do not 
see any exception could be possibly taken to any criticism of that kv 
The Council is responsible for every piece of legislation that passes 
through this House and is entitled to say whether in its opinion undue 
powers should be given to either the police or any other Department 
of the Government, but I do not think the honourable members are 
open to criticism for holding these views and the Home Secretary was 
not justified in resenting this criticism on the police... It was proposed 
to vest in the police new powers and it was open to members to urge 
that these powers were dangerous in a country like India to be given 
to the police. 

As the debate progressed, it seemed as if the motion would 
lead to a division of the House, and if this happened, I was 
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not sure whether we would get the necessary vote in our 
favour. So, upon an assurance being given by the Government 
that they would allow, even in the second reading, amedments 
to the Bill without raising any question of principle, I an¬ 
nounced, on behalf of the Swaraj Party that we would pass 
the first reading and so this was done. 

The second important speech was with reference to “The 
Bombay Statistics Bill”. The object of this Bill was to 
provide, in some cases even compulsorily, for the collection of 
statistical information for public purposes. This object was 
unexceptional and we agreed that the principle of the Bill, 
with certain qualifications, was desirable. My criticism briefly 
summarised was as follows: 


I have discussed the Bill with the representative of labour and capital 
and I think that there are a few difficulties with reference to the details 
of the Bill (which I elaborated in my speech) and if Government agrees 
to the postponement of the Bill, an earnest attempt may be made to 
meet those difficulties. The Director of Labour has informed me that 
he has collected information regarding similar legislation passed in 
various other countries and I hope that exhaustive information on the 
subject will be made available to the members of the House to enable 
them to judge the peculiar requirements of this Province. With regard 
to, the penal clauses compelling persons and institutions to supply 
statistical information, I think it is dangerous to repose such great power 
in the hands of a single officer and I suggest the appointment of a 
Court of Inquiry consisting of representatives of different bodies to 
exercise that power in place of a single individual. If the Government 
of India can be induced to take up the introduction of this Bill along 
with the Industrial Disputes Bill, now pending in the Central Assembly, 
and to make both the bills a little more summary, much' of the objection 
to the bill will disappear. I also suggest that the scope and application 
of the provisions of the Bill may be limited to commercial organisations 
and that the consideration of the Bill should be postponed. In the 
meanwhile the provisions should be altered in the light of the criticisms 
made by the members of the House and opinions invited on the Bill 
thus altered. 

In the debate on this Bill we witnessed a strange occurrence 
—European non-official members of the Council supported 
us. Joseph Kay, representing the mill-owners initiated the 
revolt against this Bill. He contended that it was a super¬ 
fluous measure and that legislation dealing with the settlement 
of industrial disputes ought to precede the Bill. C. N. Wadia, 
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the representative of the MiU Owners’ Association, reinforced 
Kay’s contention in an effective speech. He contended that 
the Bill was mischievous and economically unsound. He 
jeered at the work of the Labour Directorate. On the whole 
our opposition to the Statistics Bill created a great sensation 
not expected when I rose to speak against it. 

Press support was favourable, e.g. the Times of India 
observed in its issue of 24 July: 


Rather than risk an open defeat, Government made a partial surrender 
in the Legislative Council on the Statistics Bill. After the debate had 
been in progress for full three hours, Sir Maurice Hayward agreed to 
the postponement of the first reading of the bill until the next session, 
so that it might be circulated amongst the representative bodies to 
elicit their views. Though the idea that the bill should be circulated 
for criticism was put before the Council at an early stage of the debate, 
the Home Member preferred to wait and gauge the strength of the 
opposition and, after three hours were wasted, the Home Member was 
convinced that the wisest thing to do, in order to save the bill from 
total destruction, was to agree to a postponement. An outstanding 
contribution to the debate on the bill today before the postponement 
was decided upon was by Mr. M. R. Jayakar. Unlike his back-bench 
Lieutenant Mr. K. F. Nariman, who, yesterday in a vitriolic speech, 
suggested the total rejection of the bill, the leader of the Swaraj Party 
spoke with a sense of responsibility and whole-heartedly endorsed the 
general principles underlying the bill. Mr. Jayakar openly acknowledged 
today the benefit of the bill and he did not support the total rejection 
of the bill. The Swarajists had not made a Party question of the 
Statistics Bill and soon after Mr. Jayakar's speech, it was evident that 
most of them dared not oppose the principles of the bill. 

Our activities in connection with this Bill were favourably 
reviewed even by the Bombay^ Chronicle, often too severely 
critical about our Party. It observed: 

The chief feature of today’s proceedings of the Council was the turn 
given to the discussion on the Statistics Bill. There was an element 
of Nationalists and Indian capitalists determined to oppose the first 
reading and another section, though small, equally bent upon over¬ 
praising the bill as a coimterblast to opposition. If the motion had been 
pressed to a division, with canvassing on both sides, a majority in either 
case would have been very narrow and bitter feelings would have 
been the legacy of the whole debate. Instead, a happy turn was given 
by the speech of Mr. Jayakar. Mr, Jayakar’s speech is always well- 
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listened to even when he is strenuously opposing Government measures. 
His speech is ever a nicely balanced statement of the case for and 
against and much interest attached to the attitude he would take towards 
the measure. He urged the Government to consider the advisability 
of deferring to the public opinion and postponing the consideration 
to the next session and re-introducing the improved bill. Credit is due 
to Government for acceding to his suggesion and gracefully not opposing 
the motion for adjournment. 

The Voice of India of Bombay speaking of the Statistics Bill 
added a note of caution; 

The idea of compulsion imder a penalty to disclose information which 
certain institutions may not like to publish, is likely unnecessarily to 
antagonise them. We have recently had two books published by two 
lady investigators relating to the conditions of labour in our factory 
and neither of them has made any complaint that they were hampered 
in their work by the reluctance of factory owners to help them with 
all the information that they wanted. It is always inexpedient to legislate 
in such matters much before the need for legislation actually arises. 

About this time happened an incident indicating that the 
illiberal policy of the Government of Bombay did not undergo 
any change even under the progressive conditions which we 
were advocating from our seats in the Legislative Council. 
They cancelled the arms licences of certain Non-co-operators^ 
on which I asked a question whether these cancellations were 
in pursuit of a settled policy of the Government regarding 
Non-co-operators or whether they were the result of the 
exercise of discretion by an individual officer. Being evidently 
taken aback by this question and unable to answer it properly 
the Home Member Maurice Hayward, asked for notice. I 
pressed my question and got the reply that the cancellations 
were in the maintenance of law and order. 

About this little episode in the Council a Bombay Daily in 
its issue of 24 July 1924 commented: 

Is it the policy of the Government that henceforth no arms licences 
would be granted to Non-co-operators, whatever their plight? If that 
is the settled policy, Government would do well to let the public know 
the fact in unequivocal manner. Instead of answering Mr. Jayakar’s 
question in a straightforward manner, the Home Member indulged in a 
quibble. He said the licences were cancelled “in the maintenance of law 
and order”. No question of “law and order” was directly involved 
in the grant of licences to the Kanara villagers. Since the arms were 
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wanted by them only for the protection of their crops from wild animals, 
and even the Collector would not, we make bold to say, hazard the 
suggestion that there was any danger of the arms being misused to 
disturb the public peace. Was not the action of the Collector, in the 
circumstances, unwarranted and suggestive of political vindictiveness? 

Would the Home Member justify the refusal of the licences to other¬ 
wise qualified residents of the suburbs of Bombay, because they are 
“‘Non-co-operators” though they may be living in terror of dacoits all 
the year through? 

To make matters worse, the Government while cancelling these 
licences have taken no steps to protect the crops of the villagers who 
had been deprived of their arms. The Home Member on being asked 
to explain the policy of the Government in the matter, replied that this 
was done for the “maintenance of Law and Order”. This new phrase 
in the holy work of “preservatio|i of Law and Order”, is an instance 
of the glaring violation of Law itself by those who are paid to administer 
it properly. The representatives of the people in the Bombay Council 
owe a duty to their constituents to see that law is not exploited to 
scrv^e the political fancy of the bureaucracy. 

About the 24th of July an important measure, a Bill further 
to amend the Bombay Rent (War Restrictions) Act, 1918, 
and the Bombay Rent (War Restrictions, No. 2) Act, 1918, 
was introduced into the Council by the General Member 
Cowasji Jehangir. The Rent ControUing Act was originally a 
War measure passed in 1918 and later amended in 1923. By 
that amendment the Rent Act was to cease to exist in Karachi 
on 31 August 1924. The Government came to the conclusion 
that the Act should be extended, so far as residential buildings 
were concerned, in the city of Karachi, to the end of December 
1925, and they accordingly provided for this in the said Bill. 
It was admitted by Government that the Rent Acts were 
emergency measures, and that they were not intended to go 
on for any length of time, that enough time had elapsed since 
the termination of the war, and as there had already been 
one extension, the time had arrived when the Act should be 
allowed to lapse and - Government should not come forward 
with any other proposal for extending it. The Government, 
however, drew the attention of the Council to the objects 
and reasons of this Bill in the following words: 


The justification for this kind of legislation is that it conduces to the 
interest of the community as a whole to regulate to some extent the 
power, which the purely abnormal circumstances of the War had placed 
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in the hands of persons occupying certain positions in the economic 
organization, to take advantage of those less favourably situated. 

The Government went on to observe that they could not 
help coming to the conclusion that conditions existed at 
Karachi to a certain extent with regard to buildings which 
were for residential purposes and it appeared from information 
before the Government that notwithstanding the Rent Act, 
there had been cases where excessive rents had been charged 
by landlords. Another evil had arisen viz. with regard to 
sub-letting and the whole matter of sub-letting had become 
scandalous. For instance, monthly tenants, taking advantage 
of the Act, passed on their unchecked premises to other sub¬ 
tenants at greatly increased rent^ and pocketed the difference. 
The Act, it was obvious, was never intended that the tenants 
should profiteer. There was also some difficulty about the 
position of tenants whose terms of lease had expired. To 
remedy these evils, the Government placed the Bill before 
the Council. 

This measure excited strong opposition from the landlords 
and I received letter after letter as the leader of the Swaraj 
Party to keep the Party in impartial position and not to 
commit it to vote without very careful consideration of the 
effect of such a vote on the peace of the community. In my 
Party itself opinion was divided. A strong section was for 
supporting the bill and another section for opposing it. We 
had several meetings at which I tried to arrive at an under¬ 
standing fair to both sides but it proved a futile attempt. I 
had, therefore, to consider the question very carefully in the 
larger interest of the Swaraj Party and to avoid division in 
our Party with injurious effect upon the solidarity. I had 
before me, to start with as a guide, the general pronouncement 
of the Headquarters of the Party at Delhi laying down in clear 
terms the general principles which should guide the Party in 
all matters where conflict arose between one section of the 
community and another e.g. labour and capital, landlords and 
tenants. 

The principles were stated very clearly in the following 
paragraph forming a part of the statement of policy issued by 
the Swarajist Leaders in opposition to Gandhi’s statement after 
the Juhu convention: 


We must supplement the work of the Congress by helping the labour 
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and peasant organizations throughout the country. The problem of 
labour is always a difficult problem to solve in every country but in 
India the difficulties are greater. On the one hand, we must find out 
a way of organization by which we can prevent exploitation of labour 
by capitalists or by landlords, but on the other hand, we must be on 
our guard to see that these very organizations may not themselves be the 
source of oppression by nursing extravagant anj unreasonable demands. 
Labour, undoubtedly, requires protection, but so do industrial enter¬ 
prises. Our organization must protect both from exploitation, and the 
Trade Union Congress must be so organized as to be able to serve this 
useful purpose. We hold that, in the long run, the real interests of 
both and of the country at large are identical. 

Motilal Nehru happened to be in Poona at the time of these 
Bills and I had the benefit of his advice on this question. In 
fact, when I made the statement in the House regarding the 
policy of my Party on the Rent Bill, he was present in the 
distinguished Visitors’ Gallery listening to the debate. 

In addition to this he had sent me a well considered memo¬ 
randum for our guidance, with a covering letter requesting 
me to read it to the Swarajists at the meeting held for con¬ 
sidering the question. 

The memorandum was as follows: 

For Members of the Bombay Legislative 
Council 

I take the liberty to put before you a few considerations which have 
suggested themselves to me in connection with the Rent Bills now 
before the Bombay Council. I am informed that they are intended to 
extend the operation of the present Rent Act. There are two of them, 
one for the protection of non-residential premises beyond 1st August 
1924 upto the end of 1925, and the other has for its object the extension 
of the protection to residential buildings in Bombay for three years 
after the end of 1925 when the present Act will expire. 

I do not propose to go into the merits of any of these Bills. I shall, 
< therefore, assume that they are unobjectionable in principle. My sole 
object is to draw attention to the policy of the Swaraj Party as affecting 
the expediency of pushing these measures through in the existing cir¬ 
cumstances. I understand that both these Bills will be opposed by the 
landlords and the Musalman members of the Council for reasons which 
it is not necessary to enter into. A simple question which I have to 
consider is whether in these circumstances, the Bill should be proioeeded 
with in the present Session. 

The aim of the Swaraj Party as its name indicates—is the attainment 
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of Swaraj for all Indians. It is not its policy to favour one class at 
the expense of the other, however numerous the former may be. The 
protection of a minority is one of the chief planks in the policy of the 
Party. In dealing with landlords and tenants, the party lays itself out 
to adjust the relations between them on an equitable basis. It is impos¬ 
sible to achieve this end by a majority vote in the Council. The only 
possible way of doing so is by coming to an amicable arrangement on a 
policy of give and take. It is obvious that if the rights of minorities are 
to be determined solely by the vote of majorities, the minorities will 
soon cease to exist. It is this apprehension on the part of our Musalman 
fellow-cx)untrymen which comes in the way of their throwing themselves 
heart and soul into the National Movement and it is to remove this 
apprehension that the Congress as well as the Swaraj Party has con¬ 
sistently declared that in carrying out the programme of Swaraj, due 
weight shall always be given to the Rights and Sentiments of the 
minorities. It is, therefore, in my opinion, essential that a serious and 
bona fide attempt should be made to arrive at an equitable adjustment 
of rights in consultation with the parties concerned before any legislative 
measure is introduced in the Council. 

My information is that the Rent Bill relating to Bombay has not 
been published in the Gazette nor translations in the vernaculars have 
yet been made and circulated among the public. The Bill itself is 
^intended to provide for the future protection of tenants which stands 
in no danger at least upto the end of 1925. When I was at Poona last 
>yeek, I suggested a compromise between landlords and tenants. I had 
occasion to meet the representatives of both and they all assured me 
that it was not possible within the short time at their disposal to 
discuss the Bill in all its bearings with a view to arrive at a common 
understanding. It seems to me that there being no urgency in the 
matter upto the end of 1925, the right course to follow is to take time 
by simply refraining from introducing the Bill during the present Session. 
Having regard to the state of feeling which the Bill has aroused, there 
is a danger of weakening the position of the Swaraj Party on much 
graver issues than those involved in the Bill itself. I should, of course, 
be the last person merely to suggest that the party should be kept 
intact even at the risk of jeopardising National interests in general. It 
is really my anxiety for the larger interests of the Nation which had 
induced me to submit this note for the consideration of the members 
of the Bombay Council. My only objection is to pushing through of a 
measure of this kind and not to the principle which it involves. I have, 
therefore, considered it my duty to lay these views before you to draw 
attention to the graver danger which seems to me to l\irk in the seem¬ 
ingly innocent measure which merely extends an acknowledged principle. 
I should not have ventured to thnist myself in your deliberations if 
you would press for time. But there being nearly a year and a half 
for the present Act relating to Bombay to nm, nothing can be lost 
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by taking time over the matter. I hope to be pardoned for this advice 
which I trust will be taken in the spirit in which it is offered. 

Motilal Nehru 

Amongst the letters I received from our supporters and from 
responsible members of the public was the following letter 
dated 25 July 1924, from one of the top solicitors of Bombay 
who had in the course of his practice to deal with the rent 
situation in Bombay: 

Since the members of the Swaraj Party are not remaining neutral as a 
whole in the matter of the Rent Act and since each man is free to 
speak and vote as he likes, I am asked by many people to request 
you to speak against ^the extension of the Rent Act in Bombay beyond 
31st August 1924 for residential quarters. The fact is that the poor 
middle class (clerks etc.) are as much the objects of sympathy as the 
landlords of such small premises and the remedy should be sought for 
in other directions but not by the Rent Act, which takes away from 
the pocket of the middle-class landlords, to pay to the tenants. Really 
the employers of such tenants should be called upon to find them house 
allowance etc. but the landlords in whose premises they reside should 
not, and cannot, under any principle of justice and fair play, be called 
upon to give them subsidies under the name of Rent Act. The Memorial 
sent by different people against the extension must be available to 
members of the Council and can be referred to in their speeches. 

The following letter was from an official of the Bombay 
Municipality, who occupied the position of the Assistant As¬ 
sessor and Collector of Taxes and a member of the Rent 
Control Committee of Kurla, a suburb of Bombay City: 

I, on behalf of myself and the Salsette (north of Bombay) house 
owners, thank you very much for taking a dignified and just attitude 
on the question of the Rent Act Bill and we all sincerely trust that 
you and your party will try utmost to throw out the Rent Bill relating 
to Bombay to extend the period of the Rent Act. We also urge upon 
you to arrange to get Salsette exempted from the operation of the Rent 
Act from coming August for the following reasons that 90 per cent 
of the house owners at Salsette are very poor people and they have 
horribly suffered for the last seven years. Their houses are in a most 
miserable condition possibly on account of the continuous struggle 
between them and their tenants. Both these classes are unhappy in 
Salsette. Municipal revenue has come to a stand-still and hence schemes 
for drainage, roads and water supply are dropped. Many chawls are 
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vacant at present and the rents have gone down even below the 
standard rent and hence there is absolutely no necessity for extending 
the Rent Act so far as Salsette is concerned after August 1924. As 
regards the other arguments I send you herewith a cutting from the 
Daily Mail of Bombay, every word of which is true and I greatly wish 
that you and other members of the party will kindly help Salsette from 
the further control of the Rent Acts. 

The following letter was from an eminent Vakil of the Court 
of Small Causes, in Bombay with a large and varied practice 
dealing with rent cases: 


Bombay, 

9th August, 1924 

I am of opinion that it is desirable that the Bombay Rent Act should 
go altogether. It has caused great friction between landlords and 
tenants and while we have no doubt blood-sucking landlords, I know 
from my experience in the Court, that there are wicked tenants who- 
have got wrong notions in their heads about the right which they 
have acquired under this legislation and they have left no stone unturned 
to make the landlords’ position very unhappy and some of our Vakils, 
thave very foolishly aggravated this situation. 

If the Act, however, is to be kept, then sub-letting on the part of 
the tenants should be entirely prohibited. The Controller’s certificate 
should not be required at all for filing rent suit, ejecting suit or taking 
out distress warrant. 

The experience of this lawyer was unique and in my later 
attempt to frame a just measure relating to rents he gave 
very valuable help to adjust fair relations between the land¬ 
lords and tenants. 

The cutting from the Indian Daily Mail referred to in one 
of these letters has been reproduced below in a brief extract 
from its editorial article of 25 July 1924. The Indian Daily 
Mail was about this time conducted under the supervision of 
K. Natarajan, the eminent editor of the Indian Social Reformer 
for scores of year: 

The Act is a most clumsy solution of the housing problem in the city. 
On the continent of Europe, during the War, similar conditions in big 
cities were met by the rationing of housing acccommodation. Will 
tenants in Bombay who sub-let portions of their flats at rents higher 
than the rents they pay for the entire flats agree to the rationing of 
accommodation in the city? 
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The housing question is not only a question of high rents. It is also 
a question of inadequate accommodation. It stands to reason that if 
the regulation of rents is necessary, the regulation of the utilisation 
of aocommodation is equally necessary. If it is unjust that men should 
be compelled to pay higher rents than they can afford, it is equally 
unjust that, while some men have too much accommodation, others 
should have too little or no accommodation at all. Let those who are 
advocating the extension of the Rent Act, in the first place, agree to 
the rationing of housing accommodation. The only people who will be 
affected by the rationing of housing accommodation are the tenants who 
are profiteering in housing accommodation that they cannot themselves 
utilise. Everyone, however, knows that if sucih a proposal were brought 
forward, the tenants who are profiteering under the Act will be up in 
arms against such an infringement of “liberty of the subject”... No 
advocate of the extension of the Act can deny that there are thousands 
of tenants in Bombay who during the past five years have paid absolutely 
no rent at all, because by sub-letting portions of the accommodation 
they possess they have been able to obtain incomes higher than the 
rents they actually pay the landlords. Does any advocate of the exten¬ 
sion of the Act maintain that when there is a shortage of accommodation 
in the city, any individual has the right to live for five years in a 
flat without paying any rent at all? What justification can there be 
for tenants making money out of buildings belonging to other people, 
to wit, the landlords? Lakhs of rupees have been made by tenants 
during the past five years by sub-letting their flats and lakhs more 
in the shape of key-money. 

My reply to this lawyer was as follows: 


Bombay, 

7th August, 1924 

I am enclosing a letter which I have addressed to some friends. I 
know that, in the course of your practice at the Courts, you must have 
come across several cases pointing out the working of the Rent Act and 
I am, therefore, writing to request you that you will kindly give me 
the benefit of your experience. There is no doubt that the present 
protection must be continued in some form for some time yet; as also 
that the present Rent Acts are causing unnecessary injustice and 
irritation. It will be desirable to find out some way of meeting the 
situation. I am sure any suggestions which you may be induced to 
make will be of great value to me in the work of reconciliation I have 
undertaken. I also know how valuable is your time, but I do hope 
that in the interest of the public you will spare some time and give- 
me a detailed statement of your views mainly with the view of showing 
how the present Act can be made more acceptable in quarters where* 



it is so stoutly opposed, without in any way, seriously interfering 
with the rights of deserving tenants. 

On the authority of MotilaFs letter and the statement of the 
general policy of the Swaraj Party on occasions of sharp 
conflicts between one section of the community and another 
(quoted above), my Party, after careful consideration, decided 
to adopt a non-partisan attitude and authorised me to make 
the following statement on the floor of the House on 14 July: 

Sir, on behalf of the Swaraj Party I desire to make a short state¬ 
ment. We have had the advantage of considering this question with a 
deputation of landlords and with another deputation of tenants. The 
Party has very anxiously considered the whole question. We have, 
amongst our esteemed members, supporters, friends and constituents, 
tenants as well as landlords. Our Party has been formed for the 
purpose of advancing the cause of Swaraj, with the help of all sections 
of the people. In our uphill work, we desire to have and retain the 
goodwill and co-operation of all sections of the people. Under these cir¬ 
cumstances, we have decided not to make this Bill a party question. The 
Leader of the party, therefore, will remain neutral on this Bill but 
other members will remain neutral or vote just as they desire. 

I 

As stated above, this attitude had the complete support of 
my Party and was well-understood by them. Motilal Nehru 
was in Bombay and 1 had consultations with him and he 
approved of the attitude my Party took. In fact, he was pre¬ 
sent in the Visitors’ Gallery at the time of the division. A 
good section of the Press supported us, for instance, the Times 
of India observed in its issue of 25 July: 

The outstanding features of today’s debate on the extension of the 
period of operation of the Rent Acts in Karachi was a combination of 
landlords and some Mohammedan members of the Council to defeat 
the Bill and the active support accorded by the Swarajist members. 
Early in the debate Mr. M. R. Jayakar, the Swarajist Leader, made 
it clear that he and his following in the Coimcil had not made a party 
question of the Bill. He said that the Swarajist Party represented 
both, landlords and tenants, and as such the party did not desire to 
take sides. Mr. Jayakar might have advanced another reason for the 
official neutrality of the party but did not. I have a shrewd suspicion 
that the Swarajists were anxious to avoid as a party support to a 
measure initiated by Government. The fact, however, remains that 
many of them voted with the Government for the Bill and Pandit 
Motilal Nehru was present in the Visitors’ Gallery at the time of the 
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Division. The General Member, Sir Cowasji Jehangir, took care to 
intimate in his speech that the Gfovemment left the entire responsibility 
of passing or rejecting the Bill upon the members although Government 
members would support the Bill. A nominated member for Bombay 
representing landlords* interest followed the General Member with a 
speech which with some slight alterations might be made in opposing 
an extension of the period of the Rent Act in Karachi City. He declared 
that the Acts ought to disappear altogether from the Statute Book and 
said that a civilized Government like that of Bombay should know 
better than extend the operation of the Acts. The Swarajist member 
for Bombay created a good deal of mirth by declaring that it was 
the first official Bill he supported and probably the first official measure. 
A little while later, another Swarajist member from Ahmedabad pro¬ 
voked another good laughter when in supporting the Bill, he declared, 
“I shall rise superior to the principle of general opposition which my 
party follows**. The Muslims in bulk opposed the Bill quoting the 
Koran in support of their contention. Their view was that Moham¬ 
medans could not take any interest on their capital by putting it in 
a Bank or by lending and so they had to invest in house property. 
Many poor Mohammedan widows of Karachi who had invested in 
buildings would largely suffer if the Act was extended. The discussion 
dragged on unnecessarily for over three hours and the tenants won 
in the end. 

It would be clear from this description that the bulk of my 
Party voted for the Government Bill contrary to their usual 
attitude and helped in the passing of this measure giving relief 
to Karachi tenants. 

One section of the Press approved of our attitude but not 
without hesitation. The Bombay Chronicley for instance, ever 
vigilant to critcise the action of the Swaraj Party, in its issue 
of 25 July, made the following observations: 

The Swaraj Party had decided to give freedom of action to its members 
and not to make the question a party issue. Mr. Jayakar elected to 
remain neutral. It was, however, known beforehand that the tenants 
would have their way owing to the support of the majority of the 
Swaraj Party and the members of the Government were assured about 
this support. The Bill presented for the first time a unique occasion 
to the Swarajists to stand shoulder to shoulder with Government 
members in support of a Government Bill. Many Swarajists seem to 
feel embarrassed enough at this anomaly when their party*s election cry 
has been obstruction first, and obstruction last, to all Government 
measures, good, bad and indifferent. *1116 Swarajist member from Bom¬ 
bay (Nariman) explained away his support to Government as proving 
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the bona fides of his party’s motive to^ support Government where they 
had earned it and to oppose them where they deserve to be opposed. 
The House enjoyed the humour of the situation and listened in a good 
spirit to the Bombay member’s explanation and vindication of his party. 
Another Swarajist member from Gujarat (Swaminarayan) declared, for 
once, he would rise superior to the principles of his party and partially 
support Government in this measure. Mr. Jayakar, however, was 
guarded. He did not raise i the technical inconsistency arising from his 
party’s declared policy of obstruction but confined himself to the matter- 
of-fact reasons which governed his party’s decision. The case for the 
landlords was placed before the Council by a Bombay landlord Mr. 
Dabholkar who opposed the Bill. He was followed by three Muslim 
members who opposed the Bill. 

The final stand against the Bill was taken by a Khoja member from 
Bombay. He made a long speech in which he said, the bill was an 
arbitrary interference with the rights of the landlords. They had put 
up with it patriotically for seven years and it was time that further 
encroachments were stopped. The continuation of the policy of the 
Rent Act would spell ruin for the landlords. 

At this stage, closure was moved and accepted by the Pre¬ 
sident. The Honourable the General Member replying to the 
debate said, he would not make a long speech. The case for 
and against the Bill had been ably put. The provisions of the 
Rent Act regarding dwelling houses in Bombay would continue 
till the end of 1925 and he would appeal to the Bombay 
members to let Karachi have the same protection which their 
compeers in Bombay enjoy at present. The President put the 
motion for passing the first reading. As arranged in my Party 
I remained neutral, but, excepting three or four all the other 
members of my Party, voted for the tenants. The President 
declared “Ayes’’ had it, on which two prominent Muslim mem¬ 
bers asked for division. The House divided and adopted the 
Bill by 63 votes to 25. The second and third readings of the 
Bill were formally put and agreed. 

Later, the Second Rent Bill of Addyman came up, but 
having regard to decision on the first Bill, leave was refused 
to Addyman’s Bill by the majority of the Council, though the 
bulk of the members of my Party voted in favour of the 
tenants. 

Nariman, the Swarajist member from Bombay, had sent in 
his Bill without consulting the Party as required by our rules 
and regulations. So when it came up for leave, it was urged 
that as under the rules of the Council a part of this Bill was 
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of the same scope as Addyman’s Bill, it could not be moved 
during the session. The other part Nariman withdrew with 
the intention of moving it in the next session. His Bill, 
therefore, never proceeded to the stage of voting. 

In its issue of 26 July, the Bombay Chronicle was compelled 
to observe about our attitude: 

We realise the difficulty facing the leader of a party which includes 
both landlords and tenants as its members. We can quite understand 
that opinion in the party was so evenly balanced on the question that 
it seemed to be the best course to leave every member free to vote 
according to his convictions. The peculiar position of the Swaraj party, 
we are well aware, make it difficult for it at present to take a strong 
line between the two opposing interests. This is unfortunate. 

The Indian Daily Mail of Bombay while supporting the 
tenants, was compelled to observe as follows in its editorial 
article on 26 July: 

The Rent Act has been in operation for over five years and the 
injustice done both to landlords and to sub-tenants is notorious. The 
Government cannot be unaware of the injury done to public interests 
by the artificial restraint placed upon the legitimate rights of the land¬ 
lords by the Rent Act. There is no issue on which a Government 
could more easily come to a definite conclusion. Moreover, the silence 
of the Government has deterred the capitalists from undertaking the 
construction of new buildings in Bombay. The points on which definite 
conclusions have to be arrived at are few. For instance, the Govern¬ 
ment could have made up its mind months ago whether men drawing 
an income of over Rs. 200 a month should be given the advantage of 
paying artificially low rents or not at the expense of one section of the 
community. The Government cannot be unaware that people drawing 
less than Rs. 200 a month generally live in buildings owned by the 
poorer class of landlords—men whose incomes do not exceed Rs. 200 
or Rs. 300 a month. Even assuming that the men drawing less than 
Rs. 200 a month ought to enjoy the protection of the Rent Act, where 
is the justice of giving them such an advantage at the expense of the 
people similarly situated? Moreover, how much longer is the Rent Act 
to be continued? These are questions which the Government should 
have answered soon after the General Election and by preserving 
silence, it has encouraged the fictitious agitation carried on by tenants 
who are interested in continuing to derive a benefit to which they have 
absolutely no right. The Government is directly interested in the 
housing question, because the continuance of the Rent Act would prove 
absolutely disastrous to the Bombay development schemes, the failure 
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of which would, in turn, throw the finance of the Presidency into 
confusion. 

But before the Swarajist mei^bers of the Council or I, as 
their Leader, had time to return to Bombay from the Poona 
Session of the Legislative Council, two of my old and confirmed 
opponents, Patel and his friend held a public meeting in 
Bombay to protest against my attitude and my statement in 
the Council in connection with the Rent Bills. As I learned on 
my return to Bombay, there was considerable bitterness and 
animosity displayed at this meeting against me. This meeting 
passed resolutions supporting the Rent Bills and the report 
in the Press of the comments made at the meeting showed that 
the speakers were ignorant of what had actually happened 
during the debate in the Council and of the technical difficul¬ 
ties attending the two private Bills. 

After my return to Bombay on 5 August, I received a letter 
of inquiry from K. T. Shah, one of my voters, asking me an 
explanation of the attitude of the Swaraj Party with reference 
to the Bills before the Legislative Council. I reproduce below 
the bulk of his letter: 

Bombay 7, 
August 4, 1924 


My Dear Mr. Jayakar, 

one of the constituents whom you represent in the Bombay Legisla¬ 
tive Council and also as one of the tenants in this rack-rented city, 
may I say that your attitude in the Council apropos of the Rent Bills 
demands some explanation? It cannot be unknown to you that you 
represent a constituency, quite a large majority of whom are men of 
slender means, whose incomes have not kept pace with the rise in the 
cost of living; and from which the house-rent tears no insignificant 
hole. I do not wish to' lecture on the economics of house-rent. But 
you must have realised that the existing legislation does in no way 
affect the legitimate claim of such landlords whose properties were built 
and habited before the principle of Rent Restriction had materialised in 
legislation; nor even of those who have bought land and built upon 
it since. Why then was leave refused for the introduction of Mr. Addy- 
man’s Bill? 

Apart, however, from the economic equity of the case, there are, 
I quite see, political considerations. They must, I freely grant, weigh 
with men in your position quite as much as, if not more than, the 
strict merits of the case. I do not believe, however, that a public man 
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of your experience and refinement could even acquiesce in the silly 
slogan of “Party before principle” that gives his passport to many a 
demagogue. But, since your utterances in the Council as reported in 
the local press have given a handle to your detractors to make political 
capital for themselves, I think those of your constituents who had 
sufficient confidence in you to choose you to represent them in preference 
to the veteran educationist, Dr. Paranjpye, owe it to you—and you owe 
it to them—to have some public explanation of this unfortunate in¬ 
cident. Will you, therefore, oblige us by a frank exposition of your 
position and intentions? You will see from this letter than I am 
writing to you with no partisan bitterness or animosity. I was present 
at the public meeting yesterday and I felt the meeting would perhaps 
have added weight to its resolutions, had personal feeling been left out 
altogether. But I have no doubt, your explanation will suffice to clear 
up misunderstanding. 


Yours sincerely, 
K. T. Shah 


To this letter I sent the following reply: 

My dear Mr. Shah, 

I am glad to get your letter... I appreciate your courtesy and fair- 
mindedness in seeking a statement of the reasons which led the Party 
and myself to take the line that we did in the matter. If these qualities 
entered into and inspired our public life to a larger extent than at 
present, it would, I feel sure, gain immensely both in dignity and 
effectiveness. 

In the criticisms which I have seen in the Press, one important fact 
has been entirely ignored or perversely misrepresented. The only 
occasion on which I spoke on the subject was on the introduction of 
the Karachi Rent Act Amendment Bill. My obseravtions had mainly 
reference to the extension proposed in that measure. The Sind members 
were divided in their opinion on the need and advantage of the measure, 
and having regard to that fact the only attitude which the Swaraj 
Party as a Party—could have adopted is the one which it actually did. 
The reasons which I gave were the true reasons, though if I had cared 
to do so, I could have easily camouflaged them so as to leave no opening 
for the kind of criticism which has been passed, and which, I was well 
iiware, would be passed upon them. 

As regards Mr. Addyman^s Bill for the extension of the Rent Act 
with reference to non-residential premises in Bombay, you are aware 
that the present Rent Acts are a hurried and imperfect piece of legisla¬ 
tion, into which have crept many inequalities and imperfections, causing 
unnecessary hardship and serving to fill the lawyers* pockets to the 
prejudice both of the landlords and tenants. You will realise this, if 
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you were to know that in the High Court at present one Judge sits 
solely to hear and decide Rent Act cases from day to day. The present 
Act was hurriedly put on the Statute Book during the exigencies of 
the war, when it was impossible for the Government to consider, in a 
careful and dispassionate manner, the pros and cons of the measure. 
It is my firm belief that the poorer class of tenants, especially residential, 
require protection even now, but not the rich class of tenants, who 
are equally benefited by the present Act. Therefore, it would be 
necessary, in my opinion, carefully to go into the entire question and 
frame a Bill, which, while it gives protection where it is necessary, 
likewise removes many unnecessary hardships and inequalities, which 
exist in the present Act. To give you only a few instances, sub-letting, 
rent farming, collections of arrears, defaulters, Rent Controller’s certifi¬ 
cate. My opinion, therefore, is that the Swaraj Party should, from 
the point of view of both classes of people, consider this question very 
carefully and help to pass a measure, which will meet the need of the 
situation. Unfortunately, the two private Bills, which were before the 
Council, merely sought to extend the present Rent Acts with all their 
inequalities and hardships. Both of these Bills were introduced in a 
great hurry. My Party had not before them even copies of the draft 
provisions of the Bills until the last day. Mr. Nariman sent in the 
Bill to the Bombay Legislative Council without even consulting the 
Executive Committee of the Party as required by our regulations. Fur¬ 
ther, under the rules relating to the conduct of the business before 
the Legislative, the Bills had to be published in the Government Gazette, 
translated and copies circulated to the members in order to give ade¬ 
quate time to them to consider the provisions and send in amendments. 
It was, therefore, more than doubtful whether, under these circum¬ 
stances, either of those two Bills, with the opposition of the Government 
and many Mahomedan members, would have passed through all the 
three stages during the last few days of the session. They could not 
have been treated as non-controversial measures, in regard to which, 
the material Standing Orders, might be suspended. When the question 
of these Rent Bills came before our Party, we had more than one 
meeting, where it was carefully considered in the light of the views of 
both landlords and tenants who had seen us. Pandit Motilal also hap¬ 
pened to be in Poona about this time and I had the opportunity of 
discussing this question with him. He was of opinion that it would be 
unwise to support this hurried legislation, which contained many in¬ 
equalities and defects. 

After quoting from MotilaFs letter, which he wrote to me 
a little later from Bombay in connection with the impartial 
policy of the Swaraj Party on such partisan questions I con¬ 
tinued: 
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Accordingly, this question was carefully considered by the Party and 
the majority vote was that, having regard to all these circumstances, 
the Party should not treat this as a Party question and that I, as the 
leader thereof, should remain neutral and the other members should 
be at liberty to remain neutral or vote as they liked. We found that 
in our Party there were some members, who were not prepared to 
support the Rent Bills in their present form. I was not without hope, 
however, that if these members had more time to consider this question 
they could be induced to support a just measure giving adequate pro-* 
tection to deserving tenants. We did not, therefore, like to rush this 
question in the present state of our unpreparedness and division. We, 
therefore, decided, and I think rightly, to take the attitude which we 
did. In maintaining that attitude in the Council, 1 was merely carrying 
out the majority vote of the Party. As the leader of the Party, I had 
to maintain a strict attitude of neutrality and I did my best to do so. 
But as a matter of fact, nearly every member of my Party voted for 
Mr. Addyman’s Bill. When the Council threw out Mr. Addyman’s 
motion, somewhat unexpectedly, a part of Mr. Nariman’s Bill could not 
be moved under the Rules and the other part Mr. Nariman withdrew, 
stating that he might introduce it at a future session. Some of the 
speakers at Simday’s meeting appeared to lose sight of the fact that 
residential premises, which are in greater need of protection are amply 
protected till December 1925 and that Mr. Addyman’s Bill only con¬ 
templated extension of protection to business premises upto December 
1925, We are all agreed and there is no difference of opinion that poor 
middle class tenants require protection, and that in a city like Bombay, 
either on economic or equitable considerations rents cannot be left to 
be adjusted by the uncontrolled operation of the law of supply and 
demand. My Party will stand by this view and I am looking forward 
to the time when I, on behalf of my Party, in the near future, will be 
able to carry through a measure which will be found satisfactory by 
all reasonable landlords and tenants. My Party exists, as Pandit Motilal 
says, for establishing amicable relations between the several sections 
of the Indian people. As I said in my statement before the Council, in 
our uphill work we desire to have the sympathy of both. Even now, 
after my return from Poona on Saturday last, I have been busy making 
inquiries of my tenant and landlord friends, what would be a just 
measure in this connection, and I am hopeful that we shall be able 
with the aid of our friends in both camps, to devise a carefully drafted 
Bill, which will allay the present irritation between these two sections 
of the public. I need hardly add that I shall welcome the help any 
member of the public will render us in this behalf. 

I have no desire to reply to the last para of your letter wherein 
you refer to the personal feelings displayed against me at the meeting 
held last Sunday. Those who know the history of the Bombay Swarajya 
Party (which is different from the Bombay Council Swaraj Party) and 
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the separation from the former, of my friend Mr. NataraJan 
and of myself about fourteen months ago, will not have 
in realising the significance of this agitation. But I have ^ 
go further into these personal matters. I do hope, however 
reputation, as an humble public worker, is not so biittle^s tn L 

into pieces by such attempts. 

Yours etc. 

M. R. Jayakar 


This exchange of letters between Shah and myself was 
favourably received by the Press and the public, except by 
a small section, whose dislike of the Swaraj Party and its 
leader was irremovable. The following extracts from Press 
comments will be found interesting: (Indian Daily Mail, edi¬ 
torial article dated 6 August 1924.) 

Mr. Jayakar’s reply to Prof. K. T. Shah, now before the public, shows 
why the majority of the Swaraj Party decided not to make the question 
a Party one, after prolonged and anxious deliberations and after con¬ 
sultation with Pandit Motilal Nehru... The Bombay Council Swaraj 
Party is not unmindful of its obligations to the poor tenants and to the 
sufferings they undergo, which now have been aggravated, is evident 
• from the fact that, though the Party decided not to make the Bill a 
Party question, the majority of its members, as Mr. Jayakar points out, 
Voted in favour of it and that, even now, it is making a serious effort 
to solve the question. It cannot be doubted that some improvement 
in the present Rent Act is necessary, both as regards business premises 
and residential buildings, and any measure, which the Swaraj Party in 
the Bombay Council may be instrumental in introducing in the next 
session of the Council, may be expected to be a carefully drafted one, 
seeking to redress just grievances and fully providing for the present 
dislocation caused by the fact that the Rent Act has ceased to operate 
so far as business premises are concerned. 

The Indian Daily Mail published the following views in 
support of its previous views: 

The attempt to focus popular resentment on the attitude of the Swaraj 
Party in the Bombay Council is a short-sighted and ill-conceived plan 
of action to retrieve the tenants’ cause. The Swaraj Party in the 
Bombay Council has an excellent precedent in the action of the Swaraj 
Party in the (Delhi) Assembly in remaining neutral on the Tariff 
Bill... The Swaraj Party claims to be national in character and to 
seek a balance between the varied and conflicting interests represented 
by the minorities and vested interests. Consequently it would have been, 
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under the circumstances, suicidal for the Party to array itself, in spite 
of its cosmopolitan composition on the side of either class by the 
strength of its majority vote. 

After referring to the several incidents in the Council Debate 
and Mr. PateFs criticism on the same, the paper went on to 
observe: 

Mr. Patel says, “if those who went into tlie Council in the name 
of the Congress and non-cooperation had risen to the occasion, the 
situation would have been saved.” Mr. Patel does not wisely attempt 
to explain what the Swaraj Party^s programme of uniform and consistent 
obstruction to the Government, on which plank they were elected, has 
to do with an admittedly class-legislation... 

The comment on the Indian Daily Mail continued: 

An explanation is due to the public from Mr. Patel, the President 
of the Bombay Swaraj Party as to whether either himself or his Com¬ 
mittee gave any opportunity to the leader of the Swarajists in the 
Bombay Council to defend and explain his colleagues* attitude in the 
Council before making an ill-informed and undeserving attack on them 
from the platform. It does not seem to be a coincidence that Mr. Jayakar 
holds no office in the (PateFs) Bombay Swaraj Party and, not long 
ago, was compelled to resign from it in a Body with Mr. Natarajan 
and other fellow workers. Mr. Jayakar commands the confidence of 
his colleagues in the Council and inside his Party fold and outside 
it to a much greater degree than any other member and when all the 
facts are placed before his constituency and the general public, there 
would be no uncertainty of any impartial verdict. But the tenants* 
cause suffers a setback when its energy is misdirected to a wasteful 
course of personal and partisan invective, instead of mobilising its 
resources to create a favourable atmosphere for an equitable solution 
of the problem. 

When Motilal Nehru, who had left Bombay during the 
interval, heard of the attempts of Patel and his friends to 
undermine the reputation of the Council Swaraj Party and 
its leader, ho sent me the following telegram: 

7th August, 1924 

I stand by you. Press statement inadvisable in view of forthcoming 
Calcutta meeting where you should claim Party’s formal decision. In 
the meanwhile publish Memorandum I sent you at Poona. Attend 
Calcutta with Swarajist Councillors. 
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In response to this telegram I forwarded to Motilal a state¬ 
ment containing the true facts and indicating the grave public 
issues raised by the manifest hostility of Patel and his friends 
of the Bombay Swaraj Party Branch against the Council 
Branch of the same Party and its leader. 

After stating the facts which had appeared in my reply to 
K. T. Shah’s letter (reproduced above) I proceeded to observe 
in my letter to Motilal: 

The Bombay Swaraj Party, as you are aware, is a local branch (of 
the All India Swaraj Party) working under the Presidentship of Patel. 
This Branch is different from the Bombay Coimcil Swaraj Party con¬ 
sisting of Swarajist members in the Bombay Legislature of which I 
had been selected the Leader, We are about 28 in number. I may 
briefly recall here the painful circumstances under which, though 
originally I had been appointed one of the joint organisers of the said 
Bombay Swaraj Party, I had to sever my connection with that Party 
along with many other Swarajist friends about 14 months ago. There¬ 
after the entire control of that party passed into the hands of Patel as 
President assisted by his (nameless) friend. Of the past activities of 
these persons you have been well aware. The public meeting convened 
by this Bombay Swaraj Party was held on Sunday the 3rd of August 
,in Bombay. Its proceedings took the form of a violent denunciation of 
the Bombay Council Swaraj Party, more particularly of myself as its 
Leader. It is not proposed to set out here the details of those hostile 
speeches. But the Press in Bombay was struck with the impropriety 
of the Bombay Branch of the Swaraj Party calling a meeting to denounce 
the action of the Council Branch of the same Party. The Press made 
strong comments against the public spectacle of two branches of the 
same parent organisation acting in manifest hostility against each other. 
Further comment was that the public meeting of 3rd July had been 
announced long before the Poona Council Session had ended and before 
any member of my party had returned to Bombay, that the conveners 
of that meeting had, in fairness, made no effort even to ascertain, under 
what circumstances we had come to take up our attitude, what materials 
we had before us at the time of arriving at our decision, including your 
advice and Memorandum. In the speeches made at this meeting, I was 
singled out for strong attacks although I was only carrying out loyally 
the decision of the Party. The motive of this attack was obvious to 
the public. The impression produced by these speeches was very un¬ 
fortunate in so far as it confirmed the impression of a complete division 
and hostility between the two branches of the Swaraj Party. The result 
was that we looked ridiculous in the eyes of the public and an opportu¬ 
nity was given to the unfriendly section of the Press to make violent 
attacks on my party and myself. I enclose herewith a few Press 
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cuttings. I fear that the public feeling worked up by these persons 
against me and my party will diminish public confidence and esteem 
not only for my party but for the All India Swaraj Party also, owing 
to this public display of our division. 

I went on to add: 

This is the present position of affairs and it is a grave question for 
our All India Swaraj Party to consider how far this kind of hostility 
can be perpetuated between the Bombay Branch and the Coimcil Branch 
of the Swaraj Party. It seems to be the effort of Patel and his friends 
to t£ike advantage, in a subtle way, of every opportunity to condemn 
the Bombay Coimcil Swaraj Party and public feeling is so growing 
that some means ought to be found of putting a stop to this public 
exhibition of hostility between these two branches of the same parent 
organisation. This appears to me particularly unfortunate having regard 
to the difficult circumstances under which we obtained public support 
against conservative Congress circles at the last election. It is largely 
felt by our supporters that so long as Patel and his friends are per¬ 
mitted to carry on their hostile demonstrations, it would be impossible 
for the Council Swaraj Party to acquire and retain the confidence of 
the public of which we are sorely in need. Their hostile activities 
nullify all the steps which you yourself and other friends have been 
taking with the view of making our party popular. 

After the above representation had been submitted to 
Motilal Nehru for the consideration of the headquarters of 
the Swaraj Party, the Council Party met to counteract the 
hostile efforts of the Patel Party. It decided to issue, for public 
information, (1) a letter addressed to our members, and (2) a 
manifesto addressed to the public. The letter was as follows: 

Dear Sir, 

You are aware of the controversy which has been raised in Bombay 
in connection with the Bombay Council Swaraj Party’s attitude relating 
to the Rent Acts Extension Bills. You are also aware how some persons 
belonging to the Bombay Swaraj Party, under the leadership of 
Mr. V. J. Patel, held a meeting in Bombay in which they violently 
denounced our Party’s actions in the Council and submitted our Leader 
Mr. Jayakar to an unworthy attack. I find this controversy has taken 
a form which makes it necessary to issue a Manifesto signed by all the 
members of the Party to the effect that we adhere to the decisions 
arrived at and that we stand by the attitude we took in the Council 
as also we support our Leader in this connection. I expect that further 
forces of hostility will be aroused against our party by certain men 
and we owe it as our duty to give as much protection as we can to 
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the leader and members of our party and thereby maintain its honour 
and integrity. With this view I have sent out a short Manifesto )vhich 
embodies all important points in this connection and 1 am enclosing a 
copy for your perusal and signature. I shall be obliged if you kindly 
let me have it back as soon as possible with your signature thereon. 
It is unfortunate that the personal ill-will of some persons against 
some members of our party has caused all this trouble. The only way 
to meet this will be by standing firmly together as a party and thereby 
showing to our opponents that we are all united in any action which 
we take as a party in the Council notwithstanding any differences of 
opinion we may have in the party’s deliberations. I hope from this 
point of view you will see the advisability of issuing a Manifesto and 
authorising'me to do so early. 

Yours truly, 

L. B. Bhopatkar 

Secretary 

The manifesto issued under the signatures of the members 
of the Council Party was as follows: 

have read the reply to K. T. Shah published in the Bombay 
Chronicle under the signature of Mr. M. R. Jayakar, the Leader of the 
Bombay Council Party, We agree with all that he has stated therein 
and we stand by the attitude which he took in the Council as the 
result of the decision of the majority of our party in connection with 
the Rent Act Extension Bills. We adhere to the decision, which was 
arrived at by our party after a very careful and anxious consideration 
of the circumstances relating to the case. We are not, however, averse 
to the consideration of the question of giving relief to poor and deserving 
tenants under a measure which is the result of a peaceful and amicable 
settlement between landlords and tenants. If any such measure is 
introduced at the next Council Session, we shall give it the most 
favourable consideration and support it as far as we can. We hold 
the view very strqngly that such questions are best solved by mutual 
understanding and goodwill and not by securing a snatch vote of the 
Legislature. We hereby take this opportunity of expressing our fullest 
confidence in Mr. Jayakar’s leadership and we shall endeavour to the 
utmost to carry out the affairs of the party in the fullest sense of 
discipline and loyalty. 

Notwithstanding this support of my Party in Council, my 
old friends Patel and others made another attempt to demolish 
me at a second public meeting in Bombay proposed to be held 
on 14 August. To make their chances of success more certain 
they kept the meeting open not only to the graduate voters 
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of my constituency of the Bombay University but to members 
of the public, all and sundry. 

As soon as I became aware of this I sMit a letter of protest 
against this step as also against the unfairness that the meeting 
was proposed to be held on a date when the conveners knew 
that I would not be able to be present as I would be on my 
way to attend an important meeting of the Swarajist Party 
at Calcutta. 

The letter of protest I addressed to the Chairman of the 
meeting and published in the Press, was as follows: 

Dear Sir, 

I find from an announcement in today’s Press that you are presiding 
at a public meeting tomorrow, Thursday, (14th August), consisting of 
the Bombay University electorate and the general public, for considering 
the agenda, which is mentioned in the said announcement. The terms 
of the agenda are wide enough to include the consideration of my 
conduct in connection with the Rent Bill. I am, therefore, writing to 
say that if it is your intention to consider or pass at this meeting any 
resolution, affecting me personally, as the representative of the Bombay 
University, I ought to have a chance to be present at this meeting, in 
ordinary fairness and that the meeting ought to be strictly confined 
to my constituency. I need hardly say that the meeting which has 
been announced and over which you are presiding tomorrow, does not 
fall in this category. 

I am sorry you have convened this meeting at a time when you 
must be aware that 1 would be out of Bombay. You know that an 
imi>ortant meeting of the All India Swaraj Party, publicly announced 
many days ago, is going to be held at Calcutta, on 16th and I have 
to leave today for Calcutta to attend that meeting and I cannot, there¬ 
fore, attend tomorrow’s meeting. Should you, however, be advised, 
notwithstanding this letter, to proceed in tomorrow’s meeting to a 
consideration of my conduct, I would request that the names of all 
persons, voting on the resolution may be recorded in brder that it may 
be possible to find out how many of them were voters in my Con¬ 
stituency. 

I have to request you kindly to read this letter at Thursday’s meeting 
before the commencement of the proceedings. I do not know under 
whose auspices this proposed meeting is going to be held. Therefore, 
as you are announced to be the President, I am compelled to write this 
letter to you, sending it with a special messenger, and another will be 
presented at tomorrow’s meeting to the President thereof. 


25 


Yours 

M. R. Jayakar 
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PJS. 

The announcement about tomorrow’s meeting, which appears in the 
Press, states that 1 have been invited to be present at the meeting. 
Please note, however, that I have so far received no such invitation. 

M.R.J. 

There were enough indications that many members of the 
public saw clearly the unfairness of these proceedings. For 
instance, a Congress leader, who had always maintained an 
independent attitude, wrote on 13 August 1924 to the Press 
about this proposed meeting as follows: 

I for myself cannot understand a meeting of “Graduates and public*^ 
both together. There can be no particular meaning attaching to the 
resolutions adopted in such a meeting. 

Nor was the Bombay Daily Press less watchful. On the 
morning of the day of the proposed meeting, 14 August, the 
Voice of India wrote as follows: 

\ 

In fairness to Mr. M. R. Jayakar the public meeting to be held in 
the name of his constituency, this evening, should have been convened 
under the auspices of the Swaraj Party. We must put it for the 
information of the party members that the public are sick of espousing 
the cause of individuals who have not the foresight to prepare their 
case against capitalist contentions. In this aifair there has been such a 
pitch of personal jealousy and individual rancour that it is difficult to 
declare the responsibility of the Swaraj Party leader. The artificial 
agitation engineered against him should not darken the issues or give 
an advantage to boimders who do not possess a tenth of his sincerity. 

Notwithstanding protests from me and others, the conveners 
held the meeting on the 14th. It is hardly necessary to say 
that the proceedings at the meeting were expected to be of 
the same nature as at the previous meeting of 2 August, except 
that this time Patel stayed in the backgroimd and his place 
was taken by the eminent surgeon of Bombay, who, as pre¬ 
viously stated, had entered the lists against me in the election 
for the Bombay University seat and had forfeited his deposit. 
The open unfairness of this attempt, at a public meeting, how¬ 
ever, roused my friends and supporters and they mustered in 
large numbers at the meeting and the proceedings terminated 
in a way which the conveners had not anticipated. 

These proceedings were later communicated to me at Cal- 
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cutta by the letters of my friends and supporters. 

The first letter was from B. G. Kher, then the only prominent 
Congressman. His letter was as follows: 


53, Medows Street 
I5th August 1924 

Manilal & Kher, 

Solicitors & Notary Public 

My dear Jayakar, 

You must have received my telegram of yesterday’s date. 

Punctually at 6 p.m., a member of the audience got up and proposed 
Dr. Navalkar to the Chair and in doing so, he made a short speech 
and said that Deshmukh (the eminent surgeon) and (another convener) 
had expressed their views against you and their object was merely 
to give expression to their venomous feeling. Someone seconded the 
proposal. The audience then wanted Deshmukh to leave the Chair but 
as he did not do so, they all got up and insisted on his getting up... 
The audience insisted on Deshmukh’s leaving first_Ultimately Desh¬ 

mukh left and, after him, the friend of Patel; so ended the great 
meeting. Dr. Navalkar then took the Chairman and what transpired 
is fairly well set out in the report of the Bombay Chronicle of which 
I send you a cutting. 

Give my best compliments to Deshbandhu Das. 


I remain 
Yours sincerely, 

B. G. Kher 

The old Congressman Laxmidas Raoji Tairsee, tiTie as steel 
and straight as an arrow, now no longer amongst us, made an 
interesting speech at the public meeting. A Press Report of 
the speech was as follows: 

Later L. R. Tairsee, a prominent Gujerathi publicist, addressed the 
meeting and stated that new and advanced standards of politics had 
lately been introduced into Bombay, but they were not honest politics. 
The intention of those people was to pull down every man who was 
prominent. The object of this meeting was to attack Mr. Jayakar. Was 
that conduct to be expected from the gentlemen who had called this 
meeting? They should have called on Mr. Jayakar to explain his 
conduct, but they did not. There might be differences and because of 
them, they should not cut each other’s throats unlike honest men. 
The meeting called for that evening was a hybrid meeting. It did not 
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consist exclusively of graduates, the voters for the Bombay University 
seat They alone had the right to call upon Mr. Jayakar for his 
explanation. But this meeting was engineered by men, who sat side 
by side with Mr. Jayakar and who sent into the Council to obstruct 
and non-co-operate with Grovemment, but had now begun to co-operate. 
Who were the people sitting in judgment on Mr. Jayakar? They were 
the very men who had broken bread with him at his residence. 
Mr. Jayakar was not invited to attend the meeting. It was purposely 
called in his absence, without giving him a chance to explain his con¬ 
duct. Was that attitude a fair and just one? The only thing they 
could do now was to pass a resolution deprecating the conduct of those 
who had convened this meeting and pass a vote of confidence in 
Mr. Jayakar. There were bound to be differences in politics, but 
allowance must be made for them. Then Tairsee moved a resolution 
deprecating the conduct of those who had called the meeting and 
expressing confidence in Mr. Jayakar. This resolution was supported 
by Mr. Vaikunt Ambalal Sakerlal Desai (a Gujerati publicst of 
Bombay). The resolution was then put to the vote and carried. 

This meeting attracted great attention from the Press in and 
outside Bombay e.g. the issue of the Capital of 14 August 1924 
made the following comments. The Capital was an indepen¬ 
dent paper mostly circulated outside Bombay: 

The rejection by the Bombay Council of the proposal for the extension 
of the Rent Act, brought in by Mr. Addyman, afforded an opportunity 
for Mr. V. J. Patel to secure more than one end at the same time. 
At a meeting at the Marwadi Vidyalaya Hall, where he presided, he 
regarded the action of the Bombay Coimcil and the Government of 
Bombay as “a great wrong on the citizens of Bombay, perpetrated in 
the name of democracy and it was due to a powerful combination 
between capitalists, a foreign government and indigenous capitalists 
against the forces of democracy.” Mr. Patel delights in nothing as in 
attacking capitalists in and out of season and it appears this is the 
only criterion by which he judges public issues. His advice to the 
tenants was characteristic; '^stick to your tenements. Don’t leave them 
and pay imder protest if the Rent Act is removed.” I would be surprised 
if I did not know that there is no man belonging to the Congress camp 
whom the Mahatma distrusts and detests as much as he does Mr. Patel. 
The real explanation for all this is.the fact that Mr. Patel in his 
disagreement with Pandit Motilal Nehru, finds Mr. Jayakar a great 
thorn in his side. In the rightful formation of the Swaraj Party in 
Bombay, there were two distinct groups, one led by Messrs. Natarajan 
and Jayakar and the oth^ by Messrs. Patel and his nameless friend. 
The former group at one stage actually resigned from the Party and 
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was brought back only by the personal persuasion of Mr. C. R. Das 
when he visited Bombay. The selection of candidates for various seats 
was also a bone of contention in which Mr. Patel succeeded in excluding 
his cultured and wealthy colleagues from contesting for the Legislative 
Assembly. These old feuds had been smouldering for some time, but 
no one knows Mr. Patel and his methods would doubt that he would 
take advantage of any situation which offered itself to bring to the 
ground those who had the temerity to oppose him in anything.... 

As the Swarajists have appointed a Committee- to frame another Bill, 
of which the Bombay member in the Council will give notice, there is 
no doubt that this agitation would continue for some time to come, 
luiless the landlords of Bombay could organise public opinion and bring 
definite facts to light, showing the artificiality of these restrictions and 
the harm that they do to the tenants themselves in the long run. The 
very overcrowding of tenements, of which, Sir M. Visvesvaraya spoke 
in his Report, indicating that 68% of the people live in one-room tene¬ 
ments, is due to the fact that the standard rent offers temptation to 
people to stay where they are instead of moving to more healthy 
suburban areas. 

Very much later, after this agitation had lost some of its 
acuteness the Hindustan Times of Delhi published its following 
comments of a publicist in its issue of 12 November 1924: 

Mahatma Gandhi once said that if you gave the most perfect con¬ 
stitution in the world to Mr. Vithalbhaii J. Patel, he would shatter it 
in a moment. The observation is worthy of a shrewd judge of men 
and affairs. Mr. Patel is a past master in the art of destruction. His 
politics is governed by wide ramifications, his very existence in Bombay 
public life is created by the excellence of his manoeuvres. Not a word, 
not a gesture of his is without some well connected but deep implica¬ 
tions. He is a curious phenomenon in public life, but a very popular 
person in his locality. Not a skilful dialectician, not a mighty in¬ 
tellectual, not a fiery orator, nor a great scholar; he is, however, a 
successful figure challenging many a superior one. I have yet to come 
across a single person enamoured of his tactics, but none dare pitch 
himself against him in the open... Watching Mr. Patel get up to speak, 
one experiences a curious sensation, but not for long can one help 
being enmeshed in the tenacious subtility which is at once his safety 
and the misery of his victim. If the occurrences behind the scenes 
during the last Swarajist election campaign in Bombay and a trifle 
before could ever be written, it will demonstrate how the idol of the 
market place is not altogether an angel descended on this earth. Although 
by public vote he is a big figure in Bombay, he is in fact a little man, 
too little indeed to bear with dignity the weighty responsibility of his 
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position. Mr. Patel is a inveterate hater. He pumm ^ obfoct of his 
disfavour without being discouraged by failure to inflict injury. Whether 
one belongs to his Party or to the opposite camp, it is immaterial to 
him. He would stick to nothing until he has hounded the other out. 
He attempted to elbow out Mr. Jayakar, but in spite of his assiduous 
efforts, Mr. Jayakar was returned and acknowledged as a Swarajist by 
the Central Council of the Party. Subsequent history has borne out 
that Mr. Patel is implacable. He has been plagueing Mr. Jayakar. All 
Bombay was one morning told that Mr. Jayakar had betrayed the 
interests of the tenants and he ought to be asked to resign from the 
Coimcil. Mr. Patel is still at his game trying to discredit the man 
who had won the suffrage of an enlightened constituency in face of 
having been blackmailed by Mr. Patel. It is an unfortunate story, 
but it illustrates the inspiring purpose of a man whose excellence and 
unremitted public service have only elevated him to a subordinate place 
in the ranks of patriots. 

After several meetings held under the auspices of the 
Bombay Council Swaraj Party and after taking into considera¬ 
tion the agitation carried in Bombay against it and its Leader, 
that Party at its meeting held on 18 October 1924 in the 
Committee Room of the Council at Poona, unanimously arrived 
at the following resolutions: 

1. That the Bombay Council Swaraj Party strongly disapprove of the 
unjustifiable attack made on their Leader Mr. M. R. Jayakar, both in 
the Press and on the platform in the matter of the Party^s attitude 
towards Mr. Addyman’s Bill, and express their deep and abiding con¬ 
fidence in Mr. Jayakar’s leadership. 

2. That the Party should support the introduction of the Bill of 
Mr. K. F. Nariman regarding the extension of the Rent Acts. 

3. That the Party should, as early as possible, frame a Bill in this 
behalf with a view to bring about an equitable adjustment of the 
disputes between the landlords and tenants. 

4. It is further resolved that in order to avoid any seeming conflict 
between such Bill to be prepared by the Party and that of Mr. K. F. 
Nariman, the Party’s Bill should be submitted to the Council by 
Mr. Nariman himself and thereupon he should withdraw his present 
Bill. 

This meeting of the Party also issued a Press Statement 
explanatory of these resolutions under the signature of its 
Secretary L. B. Bhopatkar. 

In the month of October to December 1924, I made several 
attempts to frame a Bill settling the rights of landlords and 
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tenants on a fair and just basis, but, in the meanwhile, the 
agitation in favour of tenants had reached such a pitch of 
excitement that they became more and more unwilling to 
accept a compromise. As a consequence of this, the landlords, 
on their part, stijRfened and I could not, therefore, succeed in 
preparing a Bill adjusting their rights on a fair and just basis. 

Eventually on 16 March 1925, the Government introduced a 
Bill (1 of 1925) further to amend the Rent Acts and the 
General Member (Cowasji Jehangir) in charge of it stated 
that the Government, after mature consideration, had come 
to the conclusion that the Acts should be extended by three 
years only for residential premises and for a certain class of 
premises also- The Government felt that the labouring and 
the middle classes should continue to live in controlled pre¬ 
mises for another three years- But the Government saw no 
reason to extend the Act for the better classes. 

This Bill too was strongly opposed by the same elements as 
before. As I had been stating in my statements to the Press 
from time to time that the Swaraj Party would support ary 
measure which gave protection to the classes which deserved 
it and in accordance with this attitude, I rose to support the 
first reading of the Government Bill. I added that it was 
very rarely that the Swaraj Party got the chance of supporting 
a Government measure and that we had to congratulate our¬ 
selves that on this occasion we could support the amending Bill 
whole-heartedly. The Swaraj Party did not wish to pronounce 
any opinion as regards the merits of the several sections. The 
Government were at present merely asking that the Bill should 
go before the Select Committee. 

I added that: 

This unfortunate legislation is one of those social evils which, like 
a bitter pill has to be swallowed or like a bad operation has to be 
quickly got through. I hold the view! that this Bill, being a measure 
of necessity, ought to be got through as speedily as possible, and I 
have consequently been careful that I should not add by a single 
syllable to the acrimony which prevails over this question. It ought 
to be settled in a calm and dispassionate way, with a single eye to 
public good. 

I was glad that as a result of my appeal, amendments moved 
even by the members of my Party were dropped. 

Thus, with the help of my Party, the Bill passed through 
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its several stages and was eventually passed on 31 July 1924. 

Tracing the further history of Rent Act legislation, I may 
mention that eventually in the year 1925 my Party was com- 
pelled to resort to a deadlock in the Council in consequence 
of the Government’s obstructive attitude. This deadlock began 
approximately about 14 August 1925 and continued up to 5 
November 1925, when the Council Session ended. During this 
time my Party refused to take any part in the proceedings. 
They refrained from asking the questions they had tabled and 
refused to work on any committees on which they were asked 
to serve- Further details of this episode will be found re¬ 
corded in a later chapter on the appropriate date, 14 August 
1925- 

I continued to be a Member and regularly attended meetings 
of the Council, except for a short period from 1 to 5 November 
1925, when I stayed at Nagpur with Motilal Nehru, attending 
important meetings of the Swaraj Party. During my tenure 
as a Council Member, no additional measure relating to Rent 
Acts appeared, and eventually, for reasons to be detailed in 
subsequent chapters, I resigned my seat in the Bombay 
Legislative Council on 2 January 1926, and was later elected to 
the Legislative Assembly at Delhi. I have attempted to group 
here in one place all the main facts relating to the evolution 
and progress of Rent Legislation from time to time during my 
membership of the Bombay Legislative Council, and the im¬ 
portant part which my Party and I, as its leader, took in 
passing these enactments. 

Before resigning, however, I issued a Press Statement on 
7 November 1925, showing inter alia how the Government Bill 
dealing with relations between landlord and tenant, was fought 
clause by clause by the members of my Party to secure be¬ 
nefits for poor and deserving tenants and how, as a result of 
our efforts, many objectionable features of the Government 
Bill were modified. 



CHAPTER FIVE 


Council Debates to Bombay 
Muslim Conference 

(July—Dec. 1924) 


M y activities in the Bombay Legislature continued and 
the members of my Party exercised, as usual, extreme 
watchfulness in connection with events requiring public 
exposure. On 22 July 1924, the Collector of Nawabshah in 
Sind got into trouble with the public and his conduct received 
public condemnation. The following questions were asked-by 
my Party and replies given by Government. I am reproducing 
only a few typical ones: 

Question: Is it a fact that the Collector of Nawabshah recently ordered 
Pribhdas, Manager of Shakti, newspaper, to shout “George Punchamki 
Jai?” 

Answer: On hearing organized shouts of “Gandhi Maharajki Jai” being 
uttered by a number of small boys under the direction of a youth 
(apparently Pribhdas), the Collector approached him and told him 
that, if he shouted at all, he ought to shout “Pancham Georgeki 
Jai”. 

Question: Is it a fact that subsequently the Collector kicked Pribhdas 
on the thigh? 

Answer: No. 

Question: Have Government taken or do they intend to take any action 
in connection with this incident? 

Answer: No. 

Question: Is it a part of the Collector’s duty to direct people to shout 
“Jal” in a particular manner? 

Answer: No. 

Question: Has any notice been taken of this Collector exceeding his 
duty? 

Answer: No. 
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I then interposed and asked: 

Does Government view the action of the Collector with approval? 
Answer: I think we must allow freedom in a matter of this character. 
Question: Is it a fact that the Collector did not like the shouts of 
“Gandhi Maharajki Jai?” Are not District Officers supposed to be 
above the spirit of partisanship? 

Answer: I do not know. 

Question: Do Government consider the shouts of “Gandhi Maharajki 
Jai” with disfavour? 

Answer: The inference is not at all justified. 

We understood later that in spite of these replies, the 
Government made enquiries and expressed disapproval of the 
Collector’s conduct. 

Three days later, on 25 July, a Bill called ‘‘Port Trust 
Amendment Bill” came up for debate in the Council. Since 
the original Act relating to the Bombay Port Trust had been 
passed in 1879, some new appointments had been created and 
one post had been abolished. Taking advantage of this fact, 
the Government proposed to amend the Act by bringing under 
its operation and consequently under their control all new 
appointments made under the Act by the Port Trust authorities 
thereby interfering with their freedom in the matter. This 
would have the effect that Government’s power would be so 
increased that they could object to the appointment of any 
person or firm proposed to be employed by the Port Trust in 
any capacity. This naturally excited the suspicion of the 
opposition and it asked for justification for this general increase 
of the power of the executive government. The officials also 
lost their temper at the criticism of the opposition, forgetting 
that any opposition worth the name would dislike an undue 
enlargement of the power of the executive. This attitude 
made their case worse. It was a singular instance of how a 
fair case could be spoilt by dull-headed reasoning and by an 
ill-timed show of temper. A typical I.C.S. official, who had 
acquired the reputation of being unnecessarily offensive, re¬ 
marked in connection with the speech of the Swarajist member 
Nariman “Whenever I hear a speech from the Hon’ble member 
from Bombay, Mr. Nariman, I am reminded of the line of 
poetry, ‘with what a ready tongue, suspicion speaks’. How¬ 
ever harmless the proposal, Nariman always regards the 
object of Government with the deepest suspicion. The Hon’ble 
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member for Bombay cannot overcome his inveterate suspicion 
of Government’s motives and actions ” In such strain the 
I.C.S. official went on, heaping on the opposition one provo¬ 
cation after another, imtil a stage was reached when I thought 
it necessary to intercede in the debate to prevent matters 
getting worse. 

I commented on Government’s initial mistake in not giving 
more time to members of the Coimcil to study the provisions 
of the Bill in their proper context. I added that Government 
had made confusion worse confounded by repeating, more than 
once, that this Bill was “for giving more powers to the 
Government”. I said: 

I am not surprised that the suspicions of the Bombay member were 
aroused by a needless repetition of this incautious statement. After all, 
we, the non-official members, are here for opposition wherever necessary 
and we have to examine with the closest scrutiny every proposal of the 
Government calculated to give larger powers to the Executive. It is 
wrong to complain that the opposition always feels suspicious, because 
the opposition lives on suspicion. Our duty as the opposition is to 
ventilate popular suspicion and distrust and we would be failing in 
our duty if we did not do so. Government can never realise, for 
instance, how busy we are every morning studying the measures 
brought forward by Grovernment, lest, in our carelessness or ignorance, 
we allow Government more powers than they should have. 

I said this because I felt that many members on the Govern¬ 
ment Benches, especially the officials, could not realise the 
•duties of the Opposition. It might be so because the British 
Officials in the Council contacted, perhaps for the first time, 
a real strong opposition, intent on doing its duty fearlessly. 

Later on the House being fully placed in possession of all 
facts the Bill was passed. 

Our attitude in this case received a very hesitating and 
qualified appreciation from the Bombay daily the Voice of 
India, which had generally given us better support than e.g. 
the Bombay Chronicle, In its issue of 26 July, the Voice 
of India observed as follows: 

Mr. Jayakar, Leader of the Swaraj Party, made a spirited speech 
defending the attitude of Mr. Nariman and said, ‘‘Government were 
responsible for it.” “The Statement of Objects and Reasons attached 
to the Bill,” he observed, “had no bearing upon the Bill and the speech 
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of Cowasji Jehangir (the mover of the measure), gave an impression 
that more powers were being given to the Government. The non- 
official members were there to subject Government measures to the 
closest scrutiny.” In the present House, we would not stake a penny 
upon the Swaraj Party; still we have a feeling that Mr. Jayakar will 
manage to steer clear in a graceful manner out of the impasse. Mr. 
Jayakar is an infallible personality and, to many his shortcomings are 
clear... but for Mr. Jayakar, we would ask the Swaraj Party to get 
out of the Coimcil immediately. As things are, Mr. Jayakar has an 
apt temperament for his work as the Leader of the Opposition and 
since Responsive Co-operation is, in so many words, the policy of the 
Swaraj Party, Mr. Jayakar is in the right place. 

On the very next day, came another occasion of a similar 
character, showing worse bungling on the part of Govern¬ 
ment. I often wondered how the officials on the Government 
Benches, in spite of long experience with files and office rou¬ 
tine, proved thoroughly incapable of understanding popular 
sentiments and I realised that the longer these officials dealt 
with files, peons and employees, the more incapable they be¬ 
came of understanding the broad principles on which the Oppo¬ 
sition helps the Government to carry on its work. Watching the 
proceedings from my seat as Opposition Leader, I often won¬ 
dered how the I.C.S. British official, with great reputation as 
a capable administrator in the districts, was found absolutely 
irresponsible and unable to help the Government by his inter¬ 
vention in a popular assembly like the Council. Very often 
his criticism of popular opinion took such a violent form that 
the members of the Government, hearing the speeches of such 
officials, probably said to themselves “save us from our 
friends”. 

There was in the Council at this time an official called “The 
Director of Information”. His chief function was to support 
the Government by supplying the Press with information use¬ 
ful from the Government’s point of view. A few months 
before this incident, a grant of Rs. 40,000 demanded by 
Government in respect of this official’s establishment had been 
turned down by the previous Coimcil by a strong adverse vote 
of disapproval. After this adverse vote. Government had 
curtailed the expenses of the establishment by the dismissal 
of Indian employees, leaving the Director untouched and on 
this hollow plea, they came again before the Council asking 
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for a reduced amount of Rs. 20,000. This demand naturally 
roused strong resentment against the dishonesty of Govern¬ 
ment in leaving the British Director of Information untouched 
and giving an appearance of economy effected by dismissing 
a few chaprasis and Indian servants. It was, we felt, a false 
show of economy and an attempt to reverse the previous 
negative vote of the Council on false pretences. I had, there¬ 
fore, to rise and point out what had aroused our anger and 
my speech briefly was as follows: 

Sir, years ago when I was at school, I learnt a lesson called ‘Try 
again*’. A little boy was trying to fly a kite. He tried it once, failed; 
he tried it a second time, failed; tried it a third time, failed; but the 
fourth time he succeeded. Government are very much in the same 
position, in insisting once more on rushing this grant before the House. 
In the last Council, Government tried three times to get this Director 
of Information through. I hold in my hands a report of the speech 
made in that Council by an esteemed and respected member, who is 
iinfortunately no more in the land of the living—I mean the late Rao 
Bahadur Sathe of Sholapur. He made a speech every word of which 
is true today, to the effect that the Director of Information did not 
perform any duties which ought to be respected in this House by 
allowing this motion. But, apart from the merits of this case, I want 
to place this question before the House on the plea of its dignity and 
self-respect. Right or wrong, this Council disallowed the grant only 
four months ago. It was a very carefully considered decision of the 
last Council, arrived at after a considerable amount of contest, and it 
was one of the two motions on which the whole strength of the 
Government was marshalled against that of the opposition, and the 
opposition won after strenuous contest. May I ask the Government, 
in the name of the dignity and self-respect of this House, what is the 
justification for bringing forward this grant once more before the 
House?... Government say that they have come forward with the 
proposal on showing a reduction of Rs. 20,000. What is that reduction? 
I may warn the House that it relates to the dismissal of the Indian 
Staff, leaving the Director untouched, whose position and existence at 
public expense was objected to in the last Council. I want the House 
to indicate to the Government, in as emphatic a manner as possible, 
that right or wrong, this House will see that its decisions are respected 
by the Government. There is a provision in our rules and regulations 
behind which there is infinite wisdom and practical commwi sense, that 
no resolution which has been lost or decided in one manner should be 
reintroduced so as to conflict with that decision during the period of 
one year. This rule regulates our procedure. The reason of this rule 
is, that, right or wrong, the deliberate actions of august assemblies 
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this House must be held as inviolable for some time, otherwise 
there would be no finality. The House will agree that it is the privilege 
of little children and doting husbands to alter overnight decisions the 
next morning. And I am sure there are few members of this House 
who fall in either of those categories. Is the House going to alter its 
decision because a few red-coated chaprasis had gone? The gist of our 
challenge to Government on this point, is that in the last Coimcil the 
popular side did not wish to supply Government with an officious and 
partisan propagandist at public expense. That is the point involved 
in our opposition, and it remains the same even now. I ask the House 
to remember that if they once encourage this feeling in the Government,, 
that this House can be lightly induced to sit in judgment, in two or 
three months’ time, over its well-considered decisions, the honourable 
members should not be at all surprised if in the October Session the 
Government come once more to this House with the request that the 
British Empire grant which was turned down in the last Council 
should also be restored. That is the issue before the House and I 
do hope that in giving their votes on this item, the House will guard 
its self-respect and dignity. 

«The Government, however, appeared to be sure of support 
from the Non-Brahman and the Muslim parties. Accordingly 
when the question was put, the House divided. For the 
Government there were 52 and against 34, but we had the 
satisfaction that with us voted the non-official Europeans. The 
Non-Brahman and the Muslim vote going with the Govern¬ 
ment did not cause us much surprise, because by that time 
both these parties had practically decided to throw their 
weight with the Government. 

Dealing with these proceedings the Bombay Chronicle, in 
its issue of 29 July, had the following comment: 

The proceedings of the local Legislative Council on Saturday showed 
conclusively that a good many of its members are mere puppets in the 
hands of the officials. In a moment of sanity, four months ago, the 
majority of the House had summarily rejected the demand for the 
establishment of the Director of Information, not merely because they 
considered that the establishment was maintained on an extravagant 
scale but also because the entire system of publicity, as conducted by 
the Directorate was mere waste of energy and was often of a mischievous 
character. But four months have achieved miracles, Government, having 
presumably ascertained that a good many of those who had opposed 
the grant four months ago, were not indisposed to perform a somersault, 
if necessary, at their bidding, re-introduced the rejected grant, as a 
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supplementary demand on a reduced scale, on the strength of the new 
power vested in them by the additional rule recently incorporated in 
the Legislative Council Rules by the arbitrary action of the Government 
of India. A truly self-respecting House would have deeply resented 
the affront implied in the re-submission of the demand by the Govern¬ 
ment so soon after its summary rejection. But the puppets readily 
responded to the official wire-pulling and the House witnessed the 
unedifying spectacle of the so-called popular representatives turning 
somersaults in quick submission to the plaudits of the official benches. 
When a House is unmindful of its own dignity, it is useless to blame 
the officials for carrying matters with a high hand. Mr. Jayakar warned 
his colleagues that if they stultified themselves and the House on the 
present occasion, they would be abetting Government in their defiance 
of the House in future also. But his warning fell flat on those who had 
come to the Council resolved to prove false to their own past record. 

I may add here that the new rule of procedure which, as 
mentioned in this Press comment, the Government of India 
had promulgated and which had become a part of the Bombay 
Legislative Council procedure caused considerable resentment 
in the House. Accordingly, the Bombay Swarajist member, 
Nariman, moved an adjournment to express the condemnation 
of the House. The motion was for adjournment of the House 
to discuss a definite matter of public importance, viz. the new 
rule notified in the ‘‘Gazette Extraordinary Government of 
India’^ permitting a Provincial Government to present a 
rejected and refused estimate or grant to the Council again 
without any limitation or restriction. When the President 
put this motion before the House, the Home Member Maurice 
Hayward, objected on the ground that the matter was neither 
a definite nor an urgent one. “The Government of India 
Gazette notification,” he added, “was dated 22 July, and 
today is the 28th.” The question of urgency has been inter¬ 
preted very strictly in the House of Commons and he believed 
that ordinarily a period of over 36 hours would take the 
matter out of the purview of urgency. There was a lapse of 
over five days in this case. Apart from that, he observed that 
there was no particular urgency because the rules would not 
have any effect during the rest of the session, probably they 
would have no effect at all until the following budget session. 
He, therefore, objected to the motion also on the ground that 
it caused loss of the valuable time of the House reserved for 
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ordinary business. On that the President gave his ruling as 
follows: 

The question whether 36 hours or six days are to constitute m-gency 
is, I think, hardly relevant, because no time limit has been imposed 
under any rules or standing orders either in this coimtry or even, as 
far as I am aware, in the House of Commons. Then, with reference to 
the further question as regards the urgency, it is urged that this rule 
would not now be operative till the next budget session and therefore 
there is no urgency. As a matter of fact, this rule has been given 
effect to at this session and the large number of budget grants which 
were rejected by the House on the last occasion may be brought up 
again at the October session. There is nothing to prevent Government 
from bringing forward any motions they like in regard to rejected 
items under this new rule. The question directly affects this province 
and this Legislative Council, and I, therefore, gave my consent after 
very careful consideration. I sec no reason to alter it. 

As no member objected to leave being granted to the 
adjournment motion the debate was fixed as usual at 4 o’clock 
on 28 July. The motion was debated. The Swarajists and 
the Independents supported the motion and I, as their leader, 
put before the Council the question involved in the adjourn¬ 
ment: 

I have listened to the speech of the Leader of the House (Maurice 
Hayward) and as I did so, I thought the speech was being made in the 
Calcutta High Court by the Advocate who supported the Government 
side. The arguments and facts the Leader of the House has dealt with 
are intended to support the view that this is no new power at all, 
but an old inherent power enjoyed by the Legislative Assemblies of the 
world. I know his opinions are entitled to great respect in view of 
the eminent position he occupies in this Council. May I, however, ask 
him that, if the matter is so clear as he is endeavouring to make out, 
where was the necessity for this \mseemly haste on the part of the 
Government of India, in propounding this rule, while the matter was 
sub iudice in a Court of Law? The Leader of the House once adorned 
the bench of the Bombay High Court for many years; though at present 
he is more usefully employed in this House. I hope he has not forgotten 
his old respect for the doctrine of stib jndice. This question was before 
the Calcutta High Court; it was argued and lost before the court of 
first instance and is now before the Court of Appeal. The Leader of 
the House will agree that if the question was so clear and simple, 
the standing advocate of the Government, and the counsel on the side 
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of the people, needlessly took such time and pains in elaborating their 
arguments, and, further that the learned judge need not have troubled 
to write a long and considered judgment. Does the Leader of the House 
want us to believe that all these three persons were foolish idle men 
wasting their time? It would be hard to persuade this Council to take 
-such a view. Again, if the matter was so simple, why should the 
Government of India have troubled at all to come out speedily with a 
Gazette Extraordinary, risking odium and opposition while the case was 
being heard by the Court of Appeal? They could have waited till the 
result was out. The Government of India however took the risk of 
reducing the courts and councils to a mere farce, and this can only be 
accounted for on the supposition that the matter being far from clear, 
the Government of India did not wish to risk a defeat. We are, there- 
fore, in very good company in regarding the matter as being more 
than doubtful. 

I continued: 

I have not looked into the question whether a power of revision in 
exceptional cases is not inherent in every legislative body like ours. I 
will assume, for the sake of argument, that it is an inherent power. 
But there is clearly a distinction relating to such a power. An inherent 
power is exercised auo motu, subject to restrictions of time and occasion. 
I am surprised that the Leader of the House sees no difference between 
a power like the one in question and an inherent power of the House, 
which the House is on exceptional occasions called upon to exercise 
subject to severe limitations. The sting of which we complain is not so 
much that one additional power has been claimed by Government, but 
that Government are doing so at a time when the popular estimate of 
the Reforms is increasing in favour of the people. The Home Member 
will agree that the trend of the Reforms is towards obliterating the 
distinctions between the transferred and reserved departments and 
making over, more and more finality and power into the hands of 
the people. I do not think that the Government will deny this view. 
Any order therefore, which makes the decisions of this House even in 
the transferred departments, more tentative and suspensory than before, 
is a step in the retrograde direction. This is more so, at a time like 
this, when the Reforms Committee is sitting and carefully considering 
the question in what direction and to what extent further reform should 
be made. Many trustful people are at present on the tip-top of expecta¬ 
tion that further powers and rights will be given to India. I, therefore, 
consider it as most unfortunate that the Government of India should 
have been so much deprived of imagination and sentiment as to come 
out at this time with an order that reverses the current of popular 
expectations. 

?6 
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The member from Nasik (R. G. Pradhan) remarked (ironically) 
that the Swarajists ought to feel happy at having reduced this con¬ 
stitution to a farce. I appreciate the sarcasm of the honourable member 
though I think, coming as it does from him, is a bit out of place. 
He said that we ought not to complain; but I think he entirely mis- 
tmderstands the Swarajists* position. We Swarajists, have come into 
the Council under the belief that we have very limited powers, almost 
a travesty of what they seem and appear. Still we are here to use 
these powers, limited as they are, for the purpose of making it clear 
to Government that this machine is an unworkable deception, unless 
invested with real and larger powers. I am stating the inner signifi¬ 
cance of the Swarajists* point of view. We realize that, as constituted 
at present, these are sham assemblies, and I should like to know how 
many non-official members from their experience of the short working 
of the Council are not inclined to share this view. I really congratulate 
my honourable friend from Nasik on his optimism as a Liberal diat 
this is not sham deception. We Swarajists confess—that we do not 
share his liberalism and are here mainly for the purpose of working 
these powers, so as to make clear to the British Government that the 
only way for adjusting the acute differences between the people and 
ihe Government is in the direction of giving more power to the people. 
Our cry is for ‘‘more power**, allied to that of Goethe for “more 
light**. That being the chief purpose of our existence here, I warn ihe 
Government that if they do not reciprocate in the same spirit as we 
are working in this Council, but reinforce their position by taking 
larger powers, a time may come soon when I will have to advise my 
Swarajist friends to spend no more time in these councils. I do not 
wish to say this as a threat, because I am not accustomed to give 
threats. I am merely stating a position which is not unlikely. 

The Non-Brahman member from Bombay (Surve) had stated that 
we make mistakes and therefore we ought not to object to be corrected 
by Government at their sweet will. I wonder whether this House will 
agree to take such a view of their status and prestige. This is a body 
of responsible men who value their time and judgment. We do not 
build our constitution on the sole basis of human frailty and errors. 
I am surprised at the way in which my honourable member has put 
the view. He wsints to treat this House as if it is a pack of erring 
children, to be admonished by a superior whenever they make mistakes. 
I want my honourable friends to realize whether they will submit to 
this description of themselves. It is obvious that if his argument is 
carried further it amounts to this: that there is nothing that we do in 
this House which ought to be treated as final and conclusive by the 
Government and that they can revive decisions ad infinitum without 
regard to time, occasion, or merit. The House realizes that if this new 
order is allowed to stand there is nothing to prevent Government from 
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using this rule, so as to re-introduce, in the course of the same sessions— 
nay, within 24 hours any rejected demand. There is no limitation as 
to time or frequency. If the Government wanted to provide, in a 
reasonable manner, for a contingency like mistake, etc., this House 
would have possibly agreed to a rule giving a limited power of revision 
exercisable under proper safeguards. The House is aware that even 
well-considered and stamped contracts can be avoided, but only under 
certain well defined limitations of which the Home Member (Maurice 
Hayward) is best aware. I ask honourable members to bear in mind 
one important consideration. The Home Member has given many 
causes justifying a revision of the decisions of this House. He said a 
new light might come upon this House, new information might be 
forthcoming, new facts might be divulged, new angles of vision may 
be created, and may I also add one more possibility which he did not 
mention—new votes may have been secured during the intervening 
days, by the clever exercise of that power and patronage which the 
Government hold in their hands. That is the contingency to which the 
honourable member omitted to refer and of which I am most afraid. 
That contingency puts before the Government a strong temptation, to- 
which I regret to say from my short experience of the Council, Govern¬ 
ment are apt to succumb, abjectly to canvass votes in the meanwhile. 
What honourable member can deny that I am relying on the human 
nature of the present Government when I say that Government will 
and have in the past succumbed to this temptation, and we shall in 
future have, before us, with far greater frequency, the degrading spec¬ 
tacle of some of the zealous members of Government canvassing opinion 
in this very Hall in an unabashed manner. 

The Hon’ble the Home Member interrupted with the remark 
'‘Why not?” I proceeded to reply: 

Why not? Well, it all depends on what view the Government take 
of their position in this country. I am surprised that the Mabap Sarkar 
is reduced to the position of a canvasser. I hold, Sir, that the Govern¬ 
ment in this country, not being a party Government and enjoying 
immense patronage amongst a comparatively timid and illiterate people, 
do great harm by canvassing. However, it is a matter of opinion. I 
have stated to this House my view which I think is the right view, 
about the position of Government in this country. Government cannot 
afford, in this country, to reduce themselves to the position of a private 
individual canvassing opinion by threats and cajolery. If they enter 
into such scrambles evoking the meanest passions and sentiments, they 
will do harm to themselves in the long run. What happens now is 
bad enough, but matters will be infinitely worse the moment revisions 
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of the decisions of this Council are allowed in the manner Government 
are seeking to do now. 

This warning in my speech, supported by the entire block 
of Swarajists and Independents, however, was disregarded not 
only by the officials but the bulk of the Muslims and the 
Non-Brahman Party. The Government, however, regarded 
this question as of life and death to their power and conse¬ 
quently I could see clear traces of heavy canvassing by 
Government officials amongst the members of these two 
parties. The result was when it came to voting, the Ayes for 
the motion were 43 and the Noes for the motion 51. The 
result was that the adjournment motion was lost. We had, 
however, the consolation to see that the Swarajists and Inde¬ 
pendents en bloc and eight Muslims voted with us but the 
Non-Brahman Party en bloc voted with the Government. 

Another daily of Bombay, Voice of India observed in its 
issue of 31 July: 

I 

The quality of membership was exposed during the Adjournment 
Debate on Monday. We cannot conceive of any self-respecting non- 
ofiicial welcoming the restrictions of Council authority to shield the 
unworthy manoeuvres of a Provincial satrap. The new Rule was 
fabricated by Government to save the costs of official folly, and it takes 
away from the limited powers of the Council. Its decisions and grants 
will henceforth bear only a provisional character even in relation to 
transferred departments. But Sir Maurice Hayward could get for the 
whistling a majority of members to throw out the adjournment motion 
and stultify themselves. 

Then the paper mentioned the result of the voting and went 
on to observe: 

The Bombay Coimcil has published, to its shame, its acceptance to a 
Rule which, though technically legal, is an inroad on procedural freedom. 
So unprovoking was the official apology that Mr. Jayakar issued a 
threat to the effect that if the attitude as disclosed by the new Rule 
was persisted in, he would have to advise his followers not to waste 
any more time in the Council. As Mr. Jayakar was rather vague about 
the degree of ^^persistence” that might spur him on to a decision so 
dramatic, we can regard it a mere rhetorical turn. 

On 31 July 1924, came before the Council a very important 
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question viz. the excise policy of the Government of Bombay. 
In those days prohibition complete as now, had not been 
accepted as the policy of the State and public sentiment, 
therefore, used to press the Government to adopt gradually 
the policy of rationing etc. by which, in course of time, com¬ 
plete prohibition would be established. What was sought on 
this occasion was a declaration of such policy by the Govern¬ 
ment which the Government was trying to avoid from time 
to time. The drink revenue in those days was large, though 
not so large as now, and consequently Government were 
anxious to avoid making such a declaration until an adequate 
substitute was found for the loss of revenue. In these circum¬ 
stances, a resolution was moved by the Swarajists member 
from Ahmednagar (Saptarshi). I am giving these details in 
order to enable the reader to find out how gradually things 
reached the present complete prohibition policy of the Govern¬ 
ment of Bombay and this history of the movement will prove 
interesting. It will reveal how public sentiment advanced 
and how Government were anxious to prevent this loss of 
revenue for many years. Saptarshi^s resolution was as fol¬ 
lows: 

This Council recommends to Government that the total prohibition of 
alcoholic drink and the total abolition of all traffic in alcoholic drink 
within the next ten years be immediately declared to be the goal of 
the excise policy of the Government of this presidency and that this 
policy should be speedily carried out by 

(a) recognising the right of local option, 

(b) adopting the system of rationing liquor, 

(c) adopting the system of gradual reduction of shops, 

(d) appointing and empowering elected advisory committees, 

(e) adopting all other proper and necessary means, and 

(/) introducing legislation wherever necessary. 

Saptarshi backed his demand with cogent argument—^that 
the drink habit was condemned both by Hindu and Moham¬ 
medan sentiment and both these religions and communities 
looked upon drink as a vice. Even a moderate drinker is 
looked upon as a moderate thief. Drink is as much a vice as 
theft, whether moderate or immoderate. It appears he added 
that the British people have not understood the point of view 
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of the people over whom they have been ruling for the past 
hundred years. Owing to this a mistake was committed at 
the beginning of British rule a hundred years ago and the 
result is that drink has become a general vice, which public 
sentiment in India condemns. It is, therefore necessary, the 
mover argued, in the interest of the community which stands 
in danger of being demoralised to stop the drinking habit, 
even in moderate proportions. The speech produced great 
effect in the House but unfortunately several amendments 
were moved. Only one of such amendments requires parti¬ 
cular mention viz. the one moved by the member from Bombay 
City (Surve) that “twenty” may be substituted for “ten” 
years, that the words “recognising the right of local option”, 
be omitted in clause (c), but his speech was on the same 
lines as the mover’s. In spite of these several amendments, 
the speeches of the movers supported the principle of the 
main resolution viz. the intense desire of the Indian community 
that Government should immediately declare its policy and 
§dopt means to carry it out. The Minister in charge of Excise 
(Dehlavi) rose and his speech although in general sympathy 
with the public demand pointed out the difficulties in the way 
of the immediate declaration of such a policy and the stopping 
of the drink habit. The difficulties were: 

1. Meeting the gap in the revenue. 

2. Getting the Indian States round to accept a similar 
policy, and 

3. Efficient vigilance and detection. 

He, therefore, asked the House to be content with the fact 
that the Government were entirely with them but wanted 
more time to consider how these difficulties might be removed. 

My contribution to the debate came at a later stage and 
I expressed surprise that the Excise Minister was not able 
to accept any one of the proposals viz. the main resolution 
and four amendments thereon. 

If the Hon’ble Minister is, as he said, agreeable to the pronouncement 
of the goal, the House will be indulgent, and give him time for arranging 
details—a reasonable time of 10 years or 20 years. The choice is before 
him. The previous Excise Committee contained very eminent public 
men who had gone into the whole question and were in fact assisted 
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by officials of the Government. They have brought forward a report. 
The Government have had four months to consider it. The suggestions 
of this Committee were definite. It was a sedate, steady, sober-minded 
Committee of practical men, who have made definite suggestions to the 
Government. Public opinion is that if the report errs at all, it is on 
the side of being over-definite. 

I then dealt with the difficulties pointed out by the Excise 
Minister. For instance, Indian States: 

/ 

How can Government get the Indian States to bring their sedition 
laws and Arms Act licensing rules into conformity with British Indian 
Laws? We are further told, “Oh, the Indian States will want a quid 
pro quo.** Surely, there is the Princes* Protection Act! The Govern¬ 
ment have obliged the States by passing this inglorious measure out of 
regard and solicitude for the Princes. This ought to make the Princes 
perpetually grateful and pliant. These are empty excuses intended to 
cover up the unwillingness of Government. This House is nearly at the 
end of its patience and wants a definite statement of policy. If the 
Excise Minister wants more time, one of the amendments gives him 
20 years within which to bring about prohibition, but this House will 
insist on a definite assurance about the goal being declared today in 
the course of this debate. We were told that the question being an All 
India one, we should wait until the matter is taken up by the Govern¬ 
ment at Delhi. I am surprised that this plea is now trotted out when 
it was ignored on previous occasions when a similar consideration was 
raised by the opposition in connection with the Statistics Bill and the 
Children’s Protection Bill. We had then pointed out to Government 
that these should be All India measures. The Government reply was 
that the Government of India are proverbially dilatory in action and 
that it would take a very long time for the wheels of the Government 
of India to move. 

Lastly I dealt with the difficulties of finance: 

We are told that Rs. 4 crores will have to be made up, if this excise 
revenue is abolished and another two crores are added for the preventive 
staff. We admit that these are difficulties which will require careful 
solution, but may I say that if this House is satisfied about the bona 
fide motive of the Government, it will join the Government in a helpful 
spirit in solving these difficulties. If the Government is in earnest I am 
sure they can find the money. The Government, a couple of years ago, 
spent large sums of money amounting to about 30 lakhs in decorating 
and beautifying the Government Houses in this Presidency. Where did 
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the money come from? Gk>vemment wanted it badly and the money 
was found. Therefore this difficulty is not insuperable. 

Finding that the prevailing sentiment in the House was 
united, the amendments were withdrawn and the only motion 
which survived was one moved by Surve. After the Excise 
Minister had replied in a somewhat pallid speech which did 
not convince the Council, Surveys motion, was put to the vote 
and was carried, 45 for it, 28 against. The adverse votes 
curiously enough were of the members of Government and 
officials and a few of the nominated men. The majority of 
the Non-Brahmans and Muslims voted for the resolution. We 
regarded this as a singular triumph for the popular cause in 
so far as the declaration of policy in clear words was made 
by Government however unwillingly. 

The monsoon session of the Council at Poona ended on 
1 August 1924 and I was then able to resume my activities 
of public speaking. On the very day on which the Council 
ei;fded, I delivered a speech on the occasion of the anniver¬ 
sary of Tilak’s death. The Indian public had made it a 
practice to honour his memory on 1 August from year 
to year. This time the celebration was at the Brahman Sabha 
in Bombay which had become an important centre of public 
opinion in the popular locality of Girgaum. I said: 

We are still in that stage of civic life, when great men are regarded 
as the special possession of their community. I have had opportunities 
of addressing public meetings on the occasion of the anniversaries of 
many eminent public men; for instance, Telang, Ranade, Jagannath 
Shankar Seth, Nana Moroji and others. But, my regret is that on all 
these occasions the celebration was held under the auspices of an in¬ 
stitution of the particular community to which the eminent men be¬ 
longed. The sooner we emerge out of this habit of narrow feeling and 
realise^ that great men are the assets of the entire race and Nation 
and only secondarily the product of their own community, better then 
will it be for the growth of civic life in this presidency. I, therefore, 
suggest to the Brahman Sabha, the pioneer Brahman institution in this 
City, that they should inaugurate celebrations dealing with the an¬ 
niversaries of the great men of other communities. How little, for 
instance, do we know of the life of Jagannath Shankar Seth, the colossal 
figure who summed up in his own being the civic life and ambitions 
of this presidency only a few years ago. How little do we know of 
the firm courage of Nana Moroji, who at the time of the Indian Mutiny, 
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saved the people by his cool determination, courage and patience. 

It is a curious phenomenon which has struck many close observers 
that nearly every one who ultimately developed into an All India 
political reformer, began his life of reform by a protest against the 
educational system of his time. Dadabhai Naoroji and Tilak are fore¬ 
most instances. The explanation of this phenomenon is to be sought 
in the circumstance that, in every country, more especially in India, 
the educational system reflects the vices and as also the virtues of the 
administration. As soon as Tilak emerged out of his student days, his 
very first attempt was to help in launching into existence an educational 
society, with the view of curing the defects of the system of education 
then existing and the one defect of that system which he keenly noticed 
and which is true even of our times, is the constant suggestion it makes 
of our inherent national weakness, inferiority and degradation. Ideas 
can be imparted by suggestion of weakness as well as of strength and 
those who have devoted time to the consideration of the education 
■question realise that we are still in that stage of educational progress 
in the country when the constant suggestion made to our boys and 
girls in schools and colleges is that they are a weak race who can only 
grow strong by contact with British rule. Tilak desired to amend 
this evil by altering the suggestion of weakness to one of strength, based 
upon the circumstance that the race had a magnificent history, culture 
and tradition behind it, which had once more to be attained by contact 
with the vigorous people. His confidence in the strength of his own 
people was deep and his preachings were made from the height of such 
supreme confidence. His attitude towards the social reforms of his time 
was generally that of opposition. But in his personal life and domestitr 
habits he practised social reform on many questions like, for instance, 
the marriagable age of boys and girls, regarding which he held and 
endeavoured to carry out quietly in his own life the point of view of 
social reform. He never struck one as an orthodox or a bigoted 
Brahman. In religious matters, his faith often took the form of cultured 
and spiritualised agnosticism. His attitude as a public leader towards 
social questions of his time seemed to have been determined by the 
fact that, in many cases, social reform as preached in his time meant 
an admission of our national weakness, degradation and humiliation 
simultaneously with the advocacy of the claims of the foreign people 
to raise us by their superior culture, history and administration. This 
was clear in all the important controversies in which he took part. In 
all these controversies Tilak’s writings were provoked by the unfortimate 
tone which the controversy had assumed challenging the culture and 
traditions of the Indian people. 

One remarkable circumstance in Tilak’s career was his unbounded 
faith in the justice of British Courts, whatever his dislike about their 
system of rule might be. This was mainly evidenced by the fact that, 
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at his own cost, he carried, upto the Privy Council and ultimately won, 
the famous Tai Maharaj case, although his interest in it was only that 
of a Trustee. A second instance arose when he went the length of 
undertaking a heavy and costly defamation suit in England, 7,000 miles 
away, against a powerful Englishman like Sir Valentine Chirol. It is 
obvious that he did not like British rule, and his dislike often related 
to the individuals responsible for it. But, his mind was far too an¬ 
alytical, truthful and vigorous to carry this dislike to absurd and 
disingenuous extremes. His clear and practical vision often led him to 
unmask popular conceptions. His mind had been trained, from very 
early childhood, to undertake the closest study in the discovery of 
the truth, as he conceived it. His magnificent work on the Bhagwat 
Geeta, which when it was published, created a sensation in the regions 
of old Pandits and scholars, is a singular instance of courage and 
boldness, with which weapons his analytical mind attacked the pet 
conception of Hindu conservatism. The whole of that book is a protest, 
so to say, against the orthodox interpretation of the Bhagwat Geeta. 
The belief was current in his time that the Geeta was preached with 
the view of aiding the philosophical, quiescent and inactive life. Tilak 
combated that theory with vigour and logic. He tears to pieces even 
the great authority of revered sages like Shankaracharya where it 
stands in the way of his merciless logic. No authority was too great 
to-him, not even of authors of mystic origin and hoary antiquity. He 
pursues his enquiry from text to text with relentless logic and all that 
stands in the way of his enquiry is tom to atoms with boldness and 
determination, which are enviable in these days. In matters of religion 
his belief sometimes took unfamiliar forms. We remember his charac¬ 
teristic definition of Hindu religion, wherein he puts 

(implicit faith in the Vedas) as the important requisite of the 
orthodox Hindu. Once questioned as to why he put this feature in the 
forefront of his definition, which freely interpreted is a species of 
‘Slavish mentality’, Tilak replied in characteristic terms, that he was 
only stating the fact as it stood, for uncritical and unreasoned belief 
in a gospel had been accepted as the basis of religion in most conser¬ 
vative Hindu groups. From early childhood he had trained himself to 
rely solely on his judgment. Guided by reason, which was perfected by 
study and experience, he pursued through life the solitary way of the 
inexorable truth seeker. This is most apparent in the demand of his 
research and scholarship. Those who can recall his writings Orion and 
the Arctic Home, as well as the interesting paper he read years ago in 
Bombay about the Ancient Cradle of Civilisation, can recall his clear 
vision and bold conclusion, nearly all of which were opposed to the 
accepted theories of his times. His studies in Mathematics and in 
Archaeology helped to make him a bold and courageous critic, and, 
in politics, he maintained the same intellectual independence, often dis- 
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tasteful to his opponents. It was his boldness that clearly conceived 
the vision of ‘Swaraj’. There were times when this word, though it has 
now found a mention in a Royal Message, could not be uttered without 
inviting the application of Section 124-A of the Indian Penal Code. 
Amongst the few bold critics who delivered the message of Swaraj for 
India, Tilak stood the foremost. Politics was not only an incident in 
his life. He lived, worked and died for politics. His political teachings 
were not merely a chapter in a scheme of world reform. He could 
never think of disappointments driving him into solitude and retirement. 
His very life was given to India for the sake of political progress and 
he never lined his political teachings with the silvery glow of asceticism 
or spirituality. I have seen very few men whose life was unconsciously 
based upon the strong foundation of philosophy and culture. But, in 
Tilak’s case, they were not uppermost, except to those who came into 
intimate contact with him. In private life, he often struck one as a 
modest, quiet and reticent Hindu of the cultured type. One can recall 
many instances indicative of his great powers of self-suppression and 
reticence. Men have been struck by the great humility with which he 
generally conducted himself. He picked his men with great care and 
having done so, his confidence in them was unbounded. His anxiety 
for their well-being was well-known and often he behaved towards 
them, as if they were conferring a personal obligation on him by giving 
liim their cooperation. His life reveals the tragedy, which is being 
enacted at present, in that the best men of India, intended by natture 
for undertaking great researches in Science, History, Economics and 
other branches of studies, have perforce had to be drawn into the 
boiling cauldron of politics by the exigencies of the times. Tilak was 
once asked, if Swaraj came, how would he employ his time? His reply 
was characteristic. He said he would retire to a private college and 
teach the differential calculus. That shows the innate cravings of his 
heart. In saying this, he voiced the sentiments of many politicians. 
How many of them will love to go back to the ease, dignity and leisure 
of a scholar’s life? This is a tragedy of talent which is deplorable, but 
it must go on, until this country obtains a firm footing on the pedestal 
of freedom. In Tilak’s hand, the Kesari rose to the popularity and 
influence of an epic, full of strong and varied human sentiments. 
Whenever Tilak wrote, his scholarship came to the aid of his politics. 
His best editorials are a store-house of information. The references to 
ancient Sanskrit works are unique, and, at a moment’s notice, he could 
requisition his limitless knowledge of things, past and present, marching 
onwards to an encompassment of the one end which he had in view. 
Never has politics been preached with such resourcefulness. History, 
Archaeology, Religion, Science, Literature—^he laid all these under an 
equal contribution to secure the end in view. It is unfortunate that 
the affairs of the country did not allow him the quiet, ease and leisure, 
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which would have developed to the fullest extent, his natural genius. 

Let us hope that in the world to which he has gone, he will be 
in the fullest enjoyment of that ease and leisure which was denied to 
him throughout his strenuous life. 

About this time public opinion in Bombay was aroused in 
connection with the action of the Bombay authorities in 
initiating contempt proceedings against N. C. Kelkar, editor 
of the Kesari of Poona, under the following circumstances: 

On 29 November 1923, a private British soldier named 
Walker went out for shooting in the neighbourhood of Poona. 
An altercation occurred between him and some villagers over 
a bird that had been shot. After firing a shot over the heads 
cf the villagers, apparently to frighten them, Walker, while 
he had the rifle on his hip, discharged it, with the result that 
one of the villagers was hit at eight feet distance and sub¬ 
sequently died. Walker was charged with murder before the 
Committing Magistrate and the Sessions Judge of Poona. At 
^ the trial where the Jury consisted of four Europeans and one 
Indian, a verdict of ‘‘not guilty’’ was unanimously given by 
the Jury. The Sessions Judge, a Briton, considered that 
Walker had been guilty, apart from murder, of a rash and 
negligent act causing the death of the villager under Section 
304-A of the Indian Penal Code. 

Accordingly, on 17 March 1924 he referred the matter to 
the High Court. It was heard by Chief Justice Macleod and 
Justice Fawcett. In the judgment, the Chief Justice con¬ 
sidered some possible alternative views about the incident and 
arrived at the conclusion, which the other judge shared, that, 
having regard to the unanimous verdict of the Jury, they were 
not prepared to hold that any criminal offence had been com¬ 
mitted. Accordingly, they accepted the unanimous verdict of 
“not guilty” and acquitted the accused. Thus the High Court 
turned down the opinion of the Sessions Judge that, in any 
event, a rash and negligent act causing the death of the villager 
had been committed by Walker. The case naturally excited 
very severe condemnation in the Indian Press owing to the 
fact that a British soldier who had shot a villager dead had 
escaped without any pimishment. Among other newspapers, 
Kelkar wrote on 6 May 1924, in the Kesari, certain comments, 
of which a brief extract (translated into English) is repro¬ 
duced below: 
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Such farces of trials of Europeans accused by courts of justice are 
not certainly new as happening only recently. They date back to the 
times of Warren Hastings. The only thing to be regretted is that 
although such instances actually take place before their very eyes, 
some wiseacres from amongst us become the admirers of the English 
people and keep on singing praises of their justice. When we witness 
these occurrences, we are indeed confronted with a problem as to 
whether we should pity more the lack of discrimination on the part 
of the admirers... In declaring the accused murderer Walker not 
guilty, the judges have in broad day-light simply murdered logic... 

One does not know from where the Court got this scale for weighing 
probabilities. Both the plans of the scale for weighing justice are not 
of one and the same colour, but one pan is black and the other is 
white. What wonder is then that the white pan being found heavier 
than the black one, should sinl^ down? It is indeed a matter for great 
shame that in this country there are some people blinded by the partisan 
spirit, who, considering the justice dealt out with such a false scale 
to be proper, remain satisfied. Well, let that be. Those who say 
that the laws of Manu should be burnt, should raise a pillar of justice 
at Lohagaon (the village where the tragedy occurred) and engrave uoon 
it the full details of this case as a memorial showing what value is 
attached to the lives of Indian subjects under British Raj and how pure 
and impartial justice is meted out to them. 

For these comments, Kelkar was triid for contempt. The 
case was heard in the High Court by two justices, Marten 
and Kincaid. Government Pleader Patkar appeared for the 
Governm^ent. Kelkar had put in an affidavit, accepting full 
responsibility for the comments. He had, in his affidavit, 
divided his comments into three different parts, (1) his criti¬ 
cism of the High Court judgment by which the accused Walker 
was acquitted; (2) general criticism of th,e system of judicial 
administration in India; and (3) reply, in his own words, to 
the blind admirers of the British system of judicial administra¬ 
tion in India. Kelkar contended that points (2) and (3) were, 
quite outside the domain of the law of Contempt of Court. 
Point (1) contained, only a legitimate criticism of the High 
Court judgment in question. Kelkar admitted that in that 
criticism there was a suggestion that the judges had been 
imconsciously influenced by racial considerations, but he gave 
the Court his word of honour that he never attributed to 
them conscious or deliberate partiality. The Government 
Pleader contended that, by the publication of the said articles, 
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the confidence of the public in the administration of justice 
was likely to be impaired and if the Court came to this con¬ 
clusion, it would be its duty to take proceedings in contempt 
against Kelkar. Pleader Shingne, who had appeared on be¬ 
half of Kelkar asked for a discharge of his Vakalatnama, which 
was granted and Kelkar, argued the case himself. 

Judged by the standard which we at the Bar regarded as 
reasonable under the circumstances of the case, the criticism 
of the Kesari could not be regarded as violent or excessive 
and we felt that if the case had been argued by a lawyer of 
experience used to the ways of the Court, Kelkar might 
have escaped with a much lighter punishment than he had 
received. 

After stating the facts, Justice Marten referred to Kelkar’s 
admission which he thought need not have been made and 
which any advocate on his behalf would have avoided making, 
namely, that Kelkar did not know anything about the use 
of firearms and that Chief Justice Macleod was very well 
conversant with them. The sole point to determine was not 
whether the 'judgment of the High Court was right or wrong, 
but whether the comment in question imputed dishonest or 
corrupt motives to the judges who decided the case. This 
point had arisen out of Kelkar’s assurance in his affidavit that 
he did not intend to attribute any dishonest motive. The 
point being thus stated, the case did not go on the question 
whether the comment fell within the category of fair criticism 
but whether the judges were dishonest or corrupt in their 
motives. On this question too, there was further Kelkar’s 
admission made somewhat imguardedly that he never intended 
to attribute to the judges any conscious bias but only an 
unconscious . one. On these facts and assurance. Justice 
Marten who delivered the principal judgment came to the 
conclusion that he was unable to accept Kelkar’s view in his 
article and that it clearly imputed conscious and deliberate 
racial bias to the two judges who acquitted Walker. Justice 
Marten went on to add that even if the article imputed only 
unconscious racial bias to the judges, that did not make the 
case very much better. Justice Kincaid agreed in a short 
judgment. 

It will thus be clear that the judgment of the High Court 
went entirely on the question to which Kelkar had given 
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prominence, namely, whether the bias in the judgment was 
conscious or unconscious. So stated, the Judges could come 
only to one conclusion which they had reached in sentencing 
Kelkar to a fine of five thousand rupees and two thousand 
rupees as costs. 

Kelkar's. conviction caused considerable agitation in the 
Indian Press. Gandhi wrote in Young India under his own 
signature, under the caption “Mr. Kelkar’s Contempt^'. An 
extract is reproduced below: 

I do not think, Mr. Kelkar or the Kesari will lose by the punishment 
awarded by the learned judges of the Bombay High Court. Both will 
survive the fine. Mr. Kelkar has earned congratulations of journalists 
and public men on the brave stand he took up. The judgment has only 
enhanced, the status of the Kesari, great as it already is. But why vhis 
extreme sensitiveness on the part of the judges? They will surely :iot 
lose by fearless public criticism. It may not always be justified or 
defensible. I have not seen the articles which consituted the contemnt 
but what is the public gain from the punishment? If the articles merely 
imputed bias to the judges, they have but echoed public opinion. The 
bias need not be conscious but the popular belief is that it is there 
in cases between Europeans and Indians. My own experience while in 
South Africa, and comparatively limited here, confirmed the popular 
belief... 

Justice as between Indians and Europeans is a rare commodity. I 
would like to think otherwise, but it is not possible. I am prepared to 
admit that, in similar circumstances, anybody else would have done 
likewise. That is another way of saying that human nature is the same 
in all climes and judges are but human beings, having the same 
frailties and guided by the same feelings as the average man. I would, 
therefore, respectfully point out to the judges that if they resent public 
criticism in the manner they appear to have done in the Kesari case, 
they shut themselves against healthy influence. Surely, it must serve 
as a tonic for judges when a journalist of Mr. Kelkar’s status and 
experience finds it necessary to criticize a judgment. European judges, 
if they will struggle against natural bias and one-sided influences that 
operate upon then, should, in my humble opinion, encourage and wel- 
come the criticism of Indian journalists. The pity of it is that they 
rarely, if at all, read such criticism except when it comes before them 
for punishment. The judgment against Mr. Kelkar may make editors 
conceal their opinion or gild it. It will then seek a subterranean 
passage. We have already more than our ordinary share of it. I cannot 
help saying that, the punishment awarded against Mr. Kelkar is cal¬ 
culated to increase the falsity of the life that surrounds us and, still 
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further, to embitter the relations between Europeans and Indians. It 
was so unnecessary. 

I have quoted Gandhi’s opinion as one expressed with his 
usual dignity and detachment, but the comments of other 
newspapers were more personal and frank. Almost every- 
paper of importance commented on the matter. The Hindu, 
Swadesh-Mitran and Swaraj of Madras; Amrita Bazar Patrika, 
Forward and Bengalee of Calcutta; Bombay Chronicle, Voice 
oj India and Socialist of Bombay, Nava-Gujarat of Baroda; 
Gujarathi Punch and Praja Bandhu of Ahmedabad; The Indian 
Daily Telegraph of Lucknow and the Tribune of Lahore, 
among others, took part in the controversy and offered com¬ 
ments which, if they at all reached the authorities, would 
present for their consideration the Indian view relating to 
racial discrimination in high judical circles. 

On 10 August 1924, we called a meeting in Bombay to 
support Kelkar at which Natarajan presided and I made the 
' principal speech. I added my testimony to the praise which 
.was well uttered at the meeting by Natarajan. My speech 
was as follows: 

Those who had observed the relations of Kelkar with his ‘Guru’ 
Tilak, were struck with the old-world modesty and shyness with which 
Kelkar conducted himself in the presence of Tilak. It was literally a 
case of ‘Guru’ and ‘Chela’ with all the ancient associations of those 
terms. After Tilak's death, Kelkar endeavoured to preserve the qualities 
of reserve and self-control which make for the better class of journa¬ 
lism. Although he has been a member of the Legislative Assembly, he 
has very rarely taken an important part in making flashy speeches 
there and yet we all know from Motilal Nehru what a valuable 
comrade in loyalty and advice he has proved to the leader of the Swaraj 
Party there. Kelkar’s gifts lie mainly in the direction of solid, con¬ 
structive and unostentatious work. Under his control the Keaari has 
almost risen to be a political epic, from which thousands of people 
draw inspiration and sustenance. I have the pleasure to know one of 
the judges who tried Kelkar as a person of impartiality, integrity, 
independence and courtesy, and the only way I can reconcile the fine 
which that learned judge was pleased to inflict upon Kelkar is by 
believing that, owing to his want of adequate knowledge of Indian 
sentiments as also of Kelkar’s position in Indian circles of thought, the 
learned judge was imable to know for himself the personality, antece¬ 
dents and character of the man whose case he was trying for the 
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moment. That is one of the great drawbacks imder which English 
judges labour in India. They only know the offender from the solitary 
articles which are put before them in evidence and not in relation 
to his position and environment, his antecedents, general habits, and 
influence as a member of Indian society. Such knowledge is often a 
necessary corrective to the one-sided or exaggerated view which one 
solitary incident is apt to suggest. It is like the difficulty under which 
anyone of us would labour, if we were asked to try for contempt a 
Chinese paper or a Japanese journalist under circumstances amounting 
to an ignorance of the language, sentiments, associations and charac¬ 
teristics of the offending individual as a member of his own society. 
In self-governing countries speedily goes on the process by which the 
Government adjusts itself to public sentiments. But the anomaly in 
this country is that when a fine is inflicted upon a person of Kelkar’s 
reserve and self-control, the Government will not trouble to ascertain 
the reason why a person like Kelkar gives vent to sentiments which 
are apparently contemptuous of British justice. If this case could lead 
the administration of this Presidency to ascertain the cause of the public 
sentiments of which Kelkar, for the moment, was only a spokesman, 
then this case would not have been fought in vain. Contempt pro¬ 
ceedings taken by themselves will end in mere suppression of their 
expression but not in eradicating the sentiments, considered reprehensi¬ 
ble by the Court. The proper course would be to adopt means by 
which these sentiments themselves will cease to grow and flourish in 
the popular mind. I am glad that Kelkar did not tender what one 
would call a lawyer’s defence, that is a defence wherein the only desire 
is to get an acquittal by hook or crook. The defence he advanced 
was from the point of an enlightened Indian. Nor did he make a 
defence—^subtle and prevaricating—^with a view to cause confusion and 
have the benefit of it. Text-books tell us that the law of contempt is 
extremely indefinite and unsettled and it is not surprising that Kelkar 
was found guilty. 

On 13 August, I left for Calcutta to attend an important 
meeting of the Swaraj Party where the programme and the 
future conduct of that party was going to be considered at 
high level. My diary entries relating to this visit are as 
follows: 

Thursday, 14 August: On the way to Calcutta. Just received news that 
the meeting in Bombay was broken up by graduates and other sup¬ 
porters and in ^lace of a vote of condemnation a vote of confidence 
was passed. 

Friday, 15 August: Reached Calcutta in the afternoon. Put up with 


?7 
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Das. Pandit Motilal also staying there. We talked about the present 
political situation. 

Saturday, 16 August: At Calcutta. Party meeting at 3 in Pashupati 
Bose’s house. Lasted till 8. 

Sunday, 17 August: At Calcutta. Party meeting at 1. Peacefully gone 
through. Dinner at Sharatchandra Bose’s house. 

Monday, 18 August: At Calcutta. Election to offices. I was elected to 
Executive Committee. Tea at Sen Gupta’s house. Corporation’s 
address to Nehru and Patel. Patel made a speech which was con¬ 
sidered by all of us as inappropriate for the occasion. He appeared 
to resent his exclusion from the inner conclaves of the Swaraj Party. 
Dinner at Goswami’s house in splendid style. 

Tuesday, 19 August: At Calcutta. Left for Bombay by the Bengal 
Nagpur line, in the afternoon. 

On 27 August, 1. received from Motilal a copy of his letter 
to Gandhi. There was a covering letter attached to it, in 
which Motilal desired me to make my comments on his letter 
to Gandhi which is reproduced below: 


Anand Bhavan, 
Allahabad, 
25th August, 1924 


Dear Mahatmaji, 

The earliest opportunity of seeing you that I can hope for will perhaps 
come about the end of September or the beginning of November. J 
have, therefore, to content myself with writing much as I and the 
friends who met in Calcutta would have preferred a personal talk 
between you and me on the subject of your letters. Your first letter 
was very carefully considered in our conference with several friends 
among whom may be mentioned Das, Hazrat Mohani, Sen Gupta, Moonji, 
Patel, Jayakar, Rangaswami Iyengar, Abhyankar, D. V. Gokhale, Ram- 
das, Sherwani, Asafalli and Raghvendra Rao. Maulana Abul Kalam 
Azad and Mrs. Naidu were present and the latter gave us the benefit 
of the impression she had formed at her last interview with you. I 
will not attempt to describe all that I have felt since your letters were 
received, and will leave it for you to imagine. Speaking for all of us 
collectively, I can assure you that the contents of those letters deeply 
moved everyone of us and the appeal contained in the last went straight 
to our hearts. We considered them with a deep sense of gratitude for 
your very generous offer to help us and we tried our best to find a 
way which would on the one hand be acceptable to you and on the 
other secure to us the strength and freedom so necessary for the 
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success of our programme. 1 need hardly say that an unseexnly 
scramble for power is as distasteful to me as it is to you and we 
would gladly give up anything short of our principles to ensure the 
peaceful atmosphere without which it is impossible for either party to 
work on its own lines. With all these considerations before us we 
have, after a most earnest and anxious consideration of the situation, 
come to the conclusion that the only effective way to avoid all conflict 
and unpleasantness is to confine the Congress to the three main heads 
of work you wish to concentrate upon viz. Hindu-Muslim unity, re¬ 
moval of imtouchability and Khaddar. If this central idea is accepted, 
the following changes in the Congress constitution will, we trust, meet 
all the requirements of the case: 

(1) A clear line of demarcation to be drawn between the purely 
executive and the purely deliberative parts of the central and sub¬ 
ordinate Congress organizations from top to bottom in all Provinces 
except Bengal; such executive to be run exclusively by No-changers 
imder your guidance up to the end of 1925, regardless of the majority 
or minority view. The deliberative part to remain open to all by 
election as now but the Swarajists not to interfere with or take part 
in the actual working of the excutive except when invited to do so. 
In other words, the All India Committee and the Provincial, District 
and Tehsil Committees with such alterations in their constitution as 
may be necessary to form the deliberative part of the machinery open 
to all by election. 

(2) The question of Council entry not to be raised at the Belgaum 
Congress and no anti-Council propaganda to be carried on by the 
No-changers from now upto the end of 1925. 

(3) Each party to work in its own sphere of action without obstructing 
or interfering with the other. 

(4) Swarajists to render all help and co-operation to the Congress 
Executive in carrying out the programme settled as above. 

(5) All idea of either party working for a majority in order to capture 
the Congress of 1924 or that of 1925 to be definitely given up by 
issuing strict instructions in that behalf and the country to be left 
free to form its independent judgment on the merits of the work of 
both parties till the end of 1925. 

(6) Mahatma Gandhi to preside at the Belgaum Congress and lay 
down the revised programme for the whole country. 

The above scheme, in our opinion, satisfies one of the two alternatives 
you have in view. Swarajists not acting upon the Congress and you 
not getting mixed up with the Council programme. The other alter¬ 
native viz. the Swarajists manning the Congress and you relegating 
yourself to the position you occupied in 1915-1918 is not pleasant to 
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contemplate. If yoiir idea of Swarajists not acting upon the Congress 
means that they should go out of all the Congress organization, executive 
and deliberative, i.e. the All India Congress Committee and all Pro¬ 
vincial, District and Tehsil Committees as they are now, it really comes 
to depriving the Swarajists of all footing in the Congress. Congressmen 
outside these Committees have only one fimction to perform and that 
is to vote once a year for those qualified to enter those Committees 
and also for the election of delegates to the Congress. You are dis¬ 
qualifying them for the Committees and leaving them to take their 
chance at the election of delegates to the Congress with no voice in 
the Subjects Committee of that Congress. What will happen has been 
illustrated in the case of Mr. M. R. Jayakar whom Bombay refused 
to elect even as a delegate. I leave it to you to say whether this is 
anything other than weakening the Swarajists which you say it is 
not your purpose to do. As for embarrassing them, you cannot help 
doing so by walking out of the Congress in the manner you suggest. 
I for one will be no party to an agreement which is based on your 
retirement from the Congress as a condition precedent—not because I 
have the least doubt in my mind of being fully able to run it with my 
colleagues throughout the country according to our lights but because 
the fact of stipulating for your retirement goes against my very soul 
quite apart from the public odium involved in it. I have the mis- 
fortime to differ from you and am prepared to take the consequence 
at the hands of the country in the usual way but not by taking from 
you an agreement disabling yourself. My whole spirit revolts against 
such an imdertaking. You are of course your own master and can 
take what step you think proper, but it shall not be at our request 
if it imposes the least disability or restraint on you. I hope you will 
re-consider the whole matter with special reference to what I have 
said and let me have your answer at Simla, Longwood Hotel. 

Yours sincerely, 
Motilal Nehru 

On 28 August, I sent to Motilal my reply containing, as 
desired by him, my comments on his letter to Gandhi: 

Bombay 


My dear Panditji, 

Thanks for your letter enclosing your reply to Mahatmaji. He is 
•coming here tomorrow to receive the Municipal Address. I am pre¬ 
siding at the meeting on Sunday next where he is addressing the public 
and I may have a chance of talking to him at the meeting or thereafter. 
Patel is still on the war path, though in a more disguised and astute 
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manner. In the meanwhile I have gone on with my work of having 
a conference of tenants and landlords. I had a very successful meeting 
yesterday in my house and I am expecting good results. Patel and 
Nariman are both now inclined to climb down and are asking me to 
attend the meeting to consider how best to frame a Bill which will 
allay the present irritation. But there is something in the air which 
tells me that Patel and his friends are both biding their time to oust 
me. 1 am taking steps to consolidate the forces of the Swarajist Council 
party about which I shall write to you in my next. 

Hope you are well. 


I am. 

Yours sincerely, 
M. R. Jayakar 


On 30 August, Gandhi sent the following reply to Motilal: 

Bombay 

Dear Motilalji, 

I made a full surrender i.e. as full as I am capable of making, in 
my previous letters. 

Our resolution should: 


(1) reiterate the Congress belief in the principle and policy of full 
Non.co.operation, including the boycott of Legislative Bodies, 

(2) but suspend them all save that of foreign cloth, upto the end 
of 1925, 

(3) should invite everybody to join the Congress, 

(4) should exclude the boycott of Empire goods, 

(5) and should confine Congress activity solely to the spread of 
hand.spinning and hand-spun khaddar, Hindu-Muslim unity and, 
for Hindus, to the removal of untouchability. 

This means that Congressmen as such should have nothing to do 
either with Coimcil or with boycotts but they may form their own 
organizations independently of the Congress to go on with Councils 
and other activities not inconsistent with the Congress activity. There 
can be no organization to prosecute the Council or other boycott 
suspended under the resolution; support of the existing national schools 
should continue and wherever possible new ones may be opened but 
they may not have any connection with the Government. 

The four anna franchise should be abolished and instead each person 
becoming a member of the Congress organization should be a Khaddar 
wearer, should contribute per month as a condition of membership, at 
least 2000 yards of yam of his own spinziing, it being open to every 
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member to contribute the full quota for the whole year at one time. 

1 see no other way of making the Congress organization a real and 
living thing. Nor can I see any hope for the poor of India without 
the spinning wheel and we shall never fire their imagination unless 
we spin ourselves. 

There are other alterations I should suggest in the constitution but 
they need not be mentioned now. We should have a declaration that 
the Working Committee should be regarded as executive bodies and the 
All India Congress Committee a deliberative body, and that executive 
bodies should contain only those who are committed to the full pro¬ 
gramme of the Congress. But under my proposal you (Swarajists) 
would be as eligible for election to the Working Committee as I. 

Under my plan again there should be no exception in favour of 
Bengal. As a matter of fact, Swarajists may organize themselves fiilly 
in every Province without let or hindrance from the Congress. But ihe 
Congress organization everywhere should have only one programme. 
Thus Das may convert the Congress organization into a Swaraj organiza¬ 
tion and form himself and allow others to form a Congress organization 
pledged only to the three things. The Congress will neither help nor 
hinder other organizations but the latter should all, if their members 
are Congressmen, help the Congress programme. Conversely, Con- 
.gressmen who believe in many other things, not prohibited by the 
Congress, may join other organizations for their own activities. 

Of the business part, so far as I can see, only the qualifications of 
membership may prove an obstacle but I hope you will see that if we 
all believe in Khaddar even as an economic necessity, the acceptance 
of my proposition is absolutely necessary. 

You will observe that I have written a letter as the thoughts have 
come to me. I do not mind for my sake, as I wish to live on your 
sufferance. No more of domestic wrankling for me. 


Yours sincerely, 
M. K. Gandhi 

On 1 September 1924 I sent the following letter to Motilal 
as he had called upon my comments: 

I had a long talk with Mahatmaji yesterday as I had promised you. 
He showed me a copy of the letter which he has since written to you. 
We had a very confidential and tender talk yesterday. Mrs. Naidu 
was present. He is hopeful that if we would agree to spin, Mrs. Besant 
and her followers, as also the Moderates, are likely to join the Congress 
and it will be a glorious union. He has already talked the matter 
with Mrs. Besant and she is agreeable. Without committing you in 
any way, I skid that if Besantites, Liberals, Moderates, Independents 
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and everybody could come in on this footing, personally I would agree 
not to raise any objection, although I did not believe in the Charkha 
being the panacea for all our ills. I added that if Mahatmaji had good 
reason to believe that his hopes were going to be fulfilled, personally, 
I would not raise any difficulties but would be helpful to the creation 
of such a union. I am meeting him tomorrow by appointment at 2, 
when we shall resume our discussion and I will write to you in the 
evening. I am sure you will consider this question very carefully and 
if you think it necessary, call an urgent meeting at Simla of the .Execu¬ 
tive Council (of the Party). This is a very important question. Although 
I am not a Charkha maniac, I would not, without serious consideration 
let go this opportunity of uniting the country, as Mahatmaji is expecting 
to do. Whether his hopes are reasonable and well-foimded is more 
than I can say. But he seems to be very sure of bringing about 
this union. He even went to the length of saying to me that he was 
prepared to drop all preambles confirming the policy of non-violent 
non-co-operation, if in the interests of a widespread union it is neces¬ 
sary to do so. 

In the meanwhile, two occasions arose to create contact with 
the educational activities of Maharashtra. On 5 August, I 
received an invitation from the leader of a Mohammedan 
Education Conference at Poona, Ibrahim Haroon Jaifar. I 
considered this opportunity as very desirable and I attended 
the Conference on 22 October. 

Another opportunity arose on 11 August when a noted 
philosopher of Maharashtra with a reputation almost inter¬ 
national for his erudition complained to me about his treat¬ 
ment at the Fergusson College of Poona. For a long time it 
was believed that that college was not very much in favour 
of original research and encouraged its professors more to 
render service in teaching up to the graduate stage. Prof. 
Kanade, on 11 August wrote to me as follows: 

Bhandarkar Institute Premises, 
Bhamhurda, Poona, 

11th August, 1924 


My dear Barrister Jayakar, 

You may probably be interested to learn that I have resigned my 
place at the Fergusson College. The reasons which led to the resignation 
have been given in detail in the Press. In a word, I may say that we 
disagreed upon the subject of Research, the College authorities in¬ 
sisting upon under-graduate work as the chief part of their Professors^ 
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duties. I, maintaining that Research was an equally, if not even a more 
essential and necessary part. In consultation with a number of scholars, 
it has been decided to start an Academy of Philosophy and Religion 
immediately, a full account of which may be read in the Bombay 
Chronicle of the 7th inst. I am enclosing herewith a type-written copy 
of the prospectus of the Academy for your kind suggestions, criticisms 
and approval. It may be remembered that it is yet a rough draft and 
subject to modifications in the light of the changes that may be suggested 
by you. 


With kind regards, 
Yours very sincerely, 

R. D. Ranade 

The concluding part of the letter stated that the Academy 
asked for my co-operation in carrying on the work of the 
Academy and the intimation of my wishes at an early date. 

My reply to the above letter was on the very next day: 

I have your kind letter dated the 11th. I have read your resignation 
published in the Press. I entirely agree with you about the value you 
attach to Research and I am surprised at the point of view of your 
colleagues (at the College) which they press to a difference leading 
to your resignation. 1 welcome the idea of the Philosophic Academy 
described in your letter and I shall be very happy to co-operate with 
you If you happen to be in Bombay, please do not fail to see me 
and have a talk. 

I am sending you my best wishes for the success of your efforts. 

The correspondence continued and on 2 September 1924, 
Professor Ranade wrote to me the following letter: 

I am extremely obliged to you for your very sympathetic letter 
concerning the Academy of Philosophy and Religion. Indeed I pride 
myself on having secured the support of great and sympathetic persons 
like yourself. Strong support for the Academy has also been received 
hitherto from several other distinguished scholars and we must try to 
make the Academy a complete success and it is needless to say how 
much I depend upon you in this respect. I expect to be in Bombay 
on the 5th and 6th and will be very glad to meet you and pay 
my respects. 


R. p. Rana^t 
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The learned Professor, whose reputation as a scholar and 
philosopher was very high, pursued his research in Philosophy 
and Relgion and carried on in the name of the Academy at 
Nimbal in the Bijapur district, where he established a centre 
for such research. At a later date, however, the Professor 
created the impression amongst his supporters that his pur¬ 
suits at the Nimbal centre had taken an esoteric turn, creating 
the familiar adjuncts of esotericism, initiation and disciple- 
ship. These, his critics said, had stopped the growth of free 
and independent research in the realms of pure philosophy. 
However, he resolutely pursued them to the end of his glorious 
career which suddenly ended a few months ago after a short 
illness. 

Bombay was in the meanwhile getting ready to meet 
Gandhi and on 31 August a public meeting was held under 
the auspices of the Pars! Rajakeeya Sabha to welcome him. 
My diary entry of 31 August 1924 relates to this meeting as 
follows: 

Brilliant function. Gandhi spoke feelingly about compromise with 
Swarajists. About 7,000 rupees were collected for South Indian Flood 
Relief. I contributed Rs. 1,000. Met Gandhiji at his house to discuss 
his proposal to Swarajists. Every Congress member, he insisted, must 
spin for half an hour. Vithalbhai Patel opposed. 

Meeting in Rashtriya Blanya-Shala. Gandhi was invited. I spoke 
welcoming him. Visited with Gandhi the depressed classes site at 
Parel. 

A brief extract of the prefatory speech which I made at the 
public meeting under the auspices of the Parsi Rajakeeya 
Sabha as Chairman is quoted below but the principal speech 
which Gandhi made on the occasion is reported practically 
in full, as it was a very important pronouncement and had far- 
reaching consequences on the relations between the Congress 
and the Swaraj Party. 

The meeting was in honour of Gandhi and in support of the 
cause of the sufferers in Malabar. It was a great event in 
Bombay. The whole theatre was full and the takings 
amounted to over Rs. 4,000 in addition to other sums. The 
gathering was a cosmopolitan one and the speakers were 
representatives of different communities. Gandhi was seated 
on a table in the centre, on which several khadi cushions 
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wer,e placed. There was great enthusiasm throughout. Tho 
Mahatma’s speech was very touching and he himself was 
overcome with emotion, but as usual spoke with great res¬ 
traint. He evidently felt that he was making an important 
pronouncement. In my prefatory speech I observed; 

After a long period of waiting in suspense we are now having the 
occasion to welcome the Mahatma and in the name of you all I tender 
to him our most cordial greetings and our sincere good wishes that 
he will have long life and health to carry on his endeavours to promote 
the cause of the coimtry. He is now planning, as you are aware, a 
long tour in the country with the view of securing peace and harmony 
in the Nation’s councils, the need for which is so great. Rumours are 
rife that we are on the eve of witnessing a sweet understanding 
between the two important sections of Congress workers which will 
restore the peace, amity and goodwill which characterised the Congress 
during the time it was under his guidance in 1921. He is eminently 
fitted to hush all bitterness of controversies. We all give him our 
best wishes and also our best co-operation in achieving the purpose 
he has in view. L»et us hope that from now and December next there 
will be a one united endeavour for achieving Swaraj. 

Gandhi began his speech in a very quiet tone, prefacing it 
with the observation that he had never expected to hear so 
much praise from all speakers and had hoped that he would 
be spared from hearing it. While thanking them for all this 
praise, he asked them for their silent help in the work he 
was doing. Then he censured those who had created a com¬ 
motion at the meeting because one of the speakers had 
omitted the word Mahatmaji in connection with his name. He 
regretted that the speaker was shouted down by some of the 
audience. He was sorry that he was called a Mahatma as he 
did not want to be called by that name. In the Sabarmati 
Ashram, he had given instructions that they should never call 
him Mahatma Gandhi but merely Gandhiji and even Mr. 
Gandhi was good enough for him. By creating the commotion 
they had not only insulted the particular speaker but insulted 
him also. He wanted them to show their non-violence both 
by their actions and words. He asked all those who had 
shouted down that speaker to get up and ask his pardon. 
At this stage, some people fro^ the audience got up and 
expressed their regret. Gandhi proceeded to observe that 
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with intolerance they would never be fit for Swaraj. There 
must always be differences of opinions. They must be put up 
with opinions of different people, otherwise there will be no 
co-operation but mere hatred. Dyer was not his enemy, not 
even O’Dwyer, although they had done things which were 
not liked by him. Then Gandhi made a powerful appeal for 
help to the sufferers in the Malabar. He paid a very hand¬ 
some compliment to Devadhar of the Servants of India Society 
for the great work he had done. Continuing Gandhi said, 
there was great responsibility placed on his own shoulders 
and if he were going to bring about unity between now and 
the ensuing Belgaum Congress, they must come to some 
agreement with the different parties in the country, for other¬ 
wise, the condition of the country would be even worse. 
Whenever they praised him he felt that his responsibility was 
great and that they expected much from him. His advice to 
them was Satyagraha and nothing else. He was not putting 
before them the terrible form of the Satyagraha but only the 
kind that suited them best. He knew well what Satyagraha 
was. He knew the imperfections of the people as well as 
his own and he was, therefore, afraid of putting the other 
Satyagraha before the country. If they would realise the real 
inwardness of non-violence, he was sure they would be able 
to achieve a great deal before the next Belgaum Congress. 
The Non-co-operators, the Co-operators, Moderates, Liberals, 
No-changers, Pro-changers, Hindus, Muslims, Parsis, Chris¬ 
tians, Jews and all others could gather together under the 
Congress and use it as a weapon. He was putting before 
them the non-violent character of that weapon. They knew 
what intimate relations there were between the Swarajist 
leaders and himself and he had already explained to them 
all about it. He had already spoken to Mrs. Besant with great 
humility and with the respect due to her age, experience and 
her work. He had placed his case before Mr. Sastri with 
the same humility and also before his English friends. If they 
all could do it, he was sure they would get Swaraj imme¬ 
diately. He only wanted three things to be done immediately. 
One of them was the Charkha, without which neither they 
nor he could do an 3 rthing. Economists might say that Gandhi 
was committing a great mistake, but even they must admit 
that there was not enough cloth produced in India, to serve 
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all the people. He respected Sir Dinshaw Wacha as his Guru> 
and the latter had told him that while India produced nine 
and a half yards per man, they wanted thirteen and a half 
yards per man. They were the minimum requirements of 
Indians, and he wanted the people to make up the deficit. 
They all loved him because he had identified himself with 
the lowest, the poorest, and even with Bhangis; he prayed 
that if he were to be bom again, he should be born a Bhangi, 
He loved Hinduism better than anything although he respected 
all religions. He wanted to be a Hindu because he wanted 
them to respect the poor Bhangis and help the starving men 
and women in Orissa. There were hundreds of men and 
women in Kathiawar who earned four pice a day by spinning 
and walked four or five miles to dispose of their work and 
now they were unable to give the poor women any work. 
He would tell those women if they all follow his advice that 
Barrister Jayakar was spinning, Mrs. Naidu was spinning, 
Dadabhai’s daughters were spinning and that Mr. Sastri was 
'spinning, and that they also must spin. His ambition was to 
ipake every man and woman in India independent for their 
livelihood, and for that purpose he asked them to spin at least 
two thousand yards of yam every month, which they could 
easily do by spinning for half an hour daily. If they could do 
that they could get Swaraj in one year. He was not putting 
a time limit, they must understand that. He would only point 
out to them the way to win Swaraj, and he wanted them to 
spin so that the poor people might do likewise. If they wanted 
Swaraj, they must spin. If they had the smallest amount of 
love and sympathy for the poor of this country then they 
should spin for those dying men, and if they could do that then 
there would be no necessity for them to learn anything from 
political economists. 

Sx>eaking in English, Gandhi said he had delivered his whole 
speech in Gujerati, and that speech had exhausted him, as 
he had put his whole soul into it. He wanted to say a few 
words for those who had not hfsen able to follow him. He 
had said that he had two sides of his own. One side was the 
terrible. It had estranged his own friends, his own dear wife, 
his own son, and his own brother who was not living with 
him. If there was a terrible side, there was also another side 
which had nothing but love. There was no trace of ill-virill 
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and no trace of hatred in it. If he had offended a single one 
of his friends and any one of the Englishmen with whom he 
had worked hand in glove in South Africa, it was because 
of his boundless love for them; not because he hated English¬ 
men, but because he loved them as much as he loved his own 
people that he was telling them they should not do what they 
were doing, that if they did not stop it they would one day 
repent the folly of their countrymen. In trying to open the 
eyes of Englishmen, he had been obliged to show the terrible 
side of his nature, as he was obliged to do to his own dearest 
sons. He had told Pandit Motilal Nehru that his own attitude 
was that of perfect surrender. Without anger and hatred they 
must make a herculean effort to get out of that condition. It 
was his fixed resolve that neither in Belgaum nor here there 
would be any effort on his part to divide the country, and if 
there was a question of dividing the country, he would be the 
under-dog. He wanted to show that the whole country wanted 
to come into her own, not for her own good but for the good 
of humanity. He asked them to give up the least spark of 
hatred and ill-will and give him such a message which should 
also reassure Englishmen. 

I followed and said that it was the lot of very few men to 
bear such a speech which they could only appreciate by 
departing in perfect peace and pondering over it in their quiet 
moments. Burjorji Bharucha of the Parsi Rajakeeya Sabha 
then handed over to Mahatma Gandhi a cheque for Rs. 4,001 
for Malabar relief. Bharucha stated that it was not his own 
money but the proceeds of the meeting, and Mr. Jayakar had 
contributed Rs. 1,001 towards the amount. He also announced 
several other donations. 

Meanwhile, early in September the annual Ganapati festival 
was celebrated in Bombay and I had occasion to deliver two 
speeches during this festival connected with Indian education. 
The first speech was on 3 September at the local organisation, 
the Brahman Sabha and the next was on the 10th at the 
Ganapati festival at Dadar. As I was then connected with 
the Bombay University Reform Committee, I used the occasion 
to place before my audience my ideas about educational 
reform. The lecture at the Brahman Sabha related to the 
aims and functions of University Education according to the 
needs of rapidly changing India. As the audience consisted of 
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educated men and women and the Sabha had also a reputation 
of being progressive, I was induced to deal with the whole 
progress of educationi from early times. So I described the 
ancient seats of learning, Nalanda and Taksha-sheela, (mis-- 
spelt ‘Taxila*) and pointed out their special features. I 
thought that unless my audience knew how education had 
been imparted in the best days of India, they would not be 
able to have a vivid picture of how low we had descended 
from our ancient eminence, and how difficult it would be to 
reach it again and when we had got rid of the incubus of 
foreign rule. The subject of ancient Indian Universities, I 
knew from my experience, was of perennial interest to Indian 
students, who would, I knew, flock to hear my lectures. I, 
therefore, took great care to make the lecture as simple and 
interesting as I could, without unduly elaborating the technical 
parts of the subject. I selected only the Nalanda and Taksha- 
sheela seats of learning as being the best known in India and 
outside, about whose work of more than a 1000 years, authentic 
' evidence existed in the records of Chinese travellers, trained 
and accustomed correctly to observe their environments and 
faithfully to record their impressions with the true insight of 
a historiographer. My speech was as follows: 

It must not be imagined that these Universities sprang up suddenly 
into existence. They might be rightly regarded as a landmark in 
the history of Indian education and came into existence when the time 
was quite ripe for their rise. They inherited a very rich legacy from 
the past. The attempts of scholars for several decades preceded these 
Universities and the Buddhists among others bore a large share of 
their foundation. Their beginning lay in the creation of Viharas or 
carved out Buddhist monasteries in mountains. The Viharas of Nalanda, 
Vikramsila, the caves of Ellora, Karla and Nasik, especially Kanheri 
near Bombay, were living examples of the labour bestowed by Buddha’s 
scholars upon creating the beginning of these seats of learning. An 
inscription on the pillar and the Chaitya at Karla Caves near Lonavla 
states that the expenses of its construction were borne by certain donors. 
From this, it appears that where the Viharas could not be built with 
the financial help of one person, many persons combined together, 
each donating something to the building fund of the project. It can, 
therefore, be appropriately observed that even the common people 
joined in building the Viharas and in course of time, these Viharas 
became famous centres of learning and abodes of distinguished 
scholars. 
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No authentic description of the foundation of the Nalanda University 
can be said to be available. The old accounts say that to the South 
of the Nalanda Sangram in the middle of the mango grove there is 
a Tank. The Naga (Serpent) living in this Tank is called Nalanda. 
By the side of it is built a “Sangram” which takes the name of Naga. 
Another explanation of the name is that Nalanda, as the Sanskrit name 
implies, is Na^alam^da, not giving enough or not having enough to give. 
The early history^ of the place bears sufficient testimony to its claim 
to be a rich and prosperous institution. There is weight of authority 
for holding that Nalanda stood at convenient distance from Rajagriha, 
the residence of Gautama Buddha. It was often visited by Buddha and 
his disciples and many religious discussions were held there. Before 
the Christian era, it was noted as a great religious centre and it con¬ 
tinued to enjoy its fame for cent\u*ies even after the advent of Christ¬ 
ianity. From being a place where philosophical discussions between 
various scholars had been carried on, it eventually became a great 
University. Subsequent donors went on adding more colleges res¬ 
ponding to the growing need of greater accommodation for the ever- 
increasing number of students. Several Kings took part in the deve¬ 
lopment maintenance and the preservation of the University and 
Chinese travellers, among them Hiuen Tsiang, have left evidence behind 
showing this to be a fact. Those Kings who participated in making 
the Universities “marvellous to behold” were real historic figures when 
Hiuen Tsiang visited the place and the contribution, of each of these 
Kings in the construction and development of this great University 
has been noted in the annals of Hiuen Tsiang, 

The original endowment at Nalanda was the precursor of a continuous 
series of endowments by a succession of Sovereigns. The endowments 
took the form of buildings as well as lands, from which came the 
finances for the maintenance of the University. The evidence left by 
the Chinese travellers shows that special care was taken to make the 
site of this University as attractive as possible. Nature and human 
effort combined to make it so. The University area was marked off 
by a high enclosing wall with one gate. The gate opened into the 
great college, from which were separated eight other Halls standing 
in the middle of the institution. The buildings, all storied ones, were 
majestic in their height, and appearance, richly adorned towers and 
observatories were lost in the morning mist. The upper rooms merged 
with the clouds and from the windows one could see the splendours 
of the sunset and moonlight. 

Out of the income of the State, the University provided free of cost 
eU the students* wants, clothes, food, bedding and medicine. Owing 
to this complete provision, the students could attend wholeheartedly 
to their studies and self-culture. The conditions for admission to 
Nalanda which have been recorded, show that it was run as an 
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Institution of higher learning or post-graduate studies. The admission 
was for specialisation in the last stages of University education, fot* 
aiding in the solution of doubts and for training in the arts of disputation 
and public speaking. Foreign students came to the establishment to 
put an end to their doubts. They came from distant countries like 
China, Korea, Tibet and they studied and freely made copies of valuable 
manuscripts which they took back to their country. Thus Nalanda 
became practically a Research Institute for advanced students and was 
the highest court of judgment for intellectual work. The stamp of its 
approval was necessary for any opinion to gain currency in the country. 
The highest academic degree or distinction of the time was, as in the 
case of present day Oxford and Cambridge, a Fellowship of Nalanda. 
This was very highly coveted and valued. Its entrance examination 
was very strict, so that its standards might be in keeping with its 
importance. Only about 20 per cent of those who came could succeed 
in obtaining admission to the University by passing the entrance test. 
Yet the University was never in want of students whose strength often 
rose to 10,000. 

The gates of the University were jealously guarded by specialists 
and expert religious controversialists, who were always ready to try 
the competence of the entrants for admission. The average age of 
those who came, except in special cases, was about 20, but post¬ 
graduate students for higher studies came at a later age. Often the 
number of teachers engaged was about 1,500 to 2,000. Most of them 
were resident monks and it is recorded that as many as hundred chairs 
were arranged every day for delivering lectures or discourses by the 
teachers living there. Thus a hundred different subjects were daily 
taught in as many different classes of students. The teachers engaged 
there have become famous in history and the Chinese Traveller Hieun 
Tsiang himself became famous after his studies at Nalanda and his 
mastery over Buddhism. 

Access to the Chief or Chancellor was not made cheap or easy. 
Interviews with him were mostly in the nature of formal and ceremonial 
functions. Hieun Tsiang’s reception at Nalanda and his presentation 
before the Chancellor have been described in his annals. It was in 
due response to his reputation as a scholar which had preceded him. 
It is said that he walked for years all the way from China, lo find 
entrance to the University. As his reputation as a scholar was very 
high, the University sent a deputation of four of its most distinguished 
Professors to escort him from the entrance gate. He records that at 
a farm house on the way, where he halted for short refreshments, a 
great crowd met to greet him, consisting of two hundred priests and 
some thousand lay patrons. They formed an imposing procession with 
umbrellas, flowers, perfumes and other offerings. Then a formal meeting 
was held in which special seats were provided for him and other 
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distinguished visitors. Then an order went out to sound the bells and 
proclaim “whilst the master of Law (Hieun Tsiang) dwells in the 
Convent, all the commodities used by the priests, and all the appliances 
of religion are for his convenience in common with the rest.” The 
meeting then selected 20 persons, noted for their learning and dignified 
bearing, to conduct the Chinese Traveller to the august presence of 
the Chancellor. The usual^ greetings and compliments being finished, 
the Chancellor ordered seats to be brought and spread out and desired 
Hieun Tsiang and others to be seated. He asked the visitor, from 
what part of the world he came. He replied, ‘T have come from my 
country of China desiring to learn from your instruction the principles 
of Yogashastra.” After this formal introduction, the distinguished visitor 
was assigned to a college with his residence fixed for a week in the 
house of the learned and aged scholar who presided over the college 
and later in an independent dwelling in accordance with his learning 
and status, with an ample supply of provisions. Attendants were pro¬ 
vided and the luxury of an elephant for riding. 

The daily duties of the teachers at Nalanda were regulated strictly in 
accordance with a time-table. The day was one of eight hours, each 
of which was indicated by the stroke of a drum and the blast of a 
conch-shell. Till the end of the second hour, eating was not allowed. 
The expiry of the first four hours of the night was announced by the 
beat of a drum as also sunrise and sunset. The rules and regulations 
governing life in this University were more strict than elsewhere. 
In spite of its large size and number, the affairs of the University, 
from the annual assignment of rooms to the trials and punishments for 
offences, were administered on democratic principles by the entire body 
ol the students. It was felt that such cases of discipline were best 
regulated by being left in the hands of the students acting in accordance 
with the University's ideals. Even the assignment of rooms according 
to seniority was left to the students in order to prevent heart-burning 
and petty-mindedness. Thus the harmony of the institution was secured 
by the combination of the principles of autocracy and democracy in 
its management. The harmony of relations amongst the vast numbers 
of the teachers and the taught became an established tradition during 
the entire course of its history, as Chinese Travellers have testified. 
During seven centuries there was not on record a single instance of that 
harmony being marred by guilty rebellion. A European writer, speaking 
of the education there, remarks that it was an ideal experiment in 
liberty of teaching. That ideal, however, was nothing new to Bud¬ 
dhism. 

The success of Nalanda as a seat of learning was demonstrated by 
the demand from foreign countries for the services of its learned 
scholars for introducing to them the knowledge and wisdom of India 
which they so keenly sought. India was equally zealous in spreading 
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abroad the message of her culture, in extending which the students of 
Nalanda took the lead. Their visits to Tibet and China were more 
frequent than elsewhere and occasions were not imknown when the 
students migrated to more distant places like Malaya. A fair niunber 
of Nalanda scholars worked as Missionaries in China and Tibet, Thus 
Nalanda fulfilled, more than any other institution of those times, the 
modem conception of a University. It performed one of its most 
important functions, namely, of enabling the students to know one 
another and to learn the great art of living and helping to form an 
ancient society. It also claimed a method of teaching, which has been 
regarded as an ideal. Besides lectures, tutorials and other methods of 
work, which were in use, the students spent a great part of their time 
in discussion amongst themselves and with their teachers. Thus the 
students acquired not only knowledge but also a sense of reverence 
inculcated according to the requirements of the times. In the words 
of a Chinese Traveller who was able to visit the University and stay 
there for some time, Nalanda could claim to be the most magnificent 
temple of learning, and during its existence for a thousand years it was 
regarded, to use modern terms, as the premier national University of 
India. From the good evidence of Chinese and Buddhist scholars, it 
'can be averred that in introducing Indian thought in China, Tibet and 
other places and in maintaining cultured intercourse with other countries 
on the basis of the creation and spread of new* Buddhistic and other 
Indian literature, the scholars played an important part. This unfolds 
a story of self-sacrifice in the cause of learning and religion which 
has hardly a parallel. 

This excellent University of Nalanda, the resort of religious teachers, 
the nursery of new philosophies, and a great temple of learning was 
after an existence of about a thousand years, finally destroyed by the 
champions of a new faith—^Muhammedanism. 

A Muslim chronicler tells us that the onslaught of the Muslim 
invader when it came was so severe that all the Monks and Brahmans 
(with shaved heads) were butchered and there was no one left to 
decipher or explain any book from the vast and unique library, which 
was also destroyed. It is added that even those monks and Brahmans 
who survived the Muslim avalanche never dared to re-enter the portals 
of their once beloved institution. Those who survived the onslaught 
fled to unknown and remote comers of India, while others migrated 
to foreign lands for the propagation and transplantation of the remains 
of the Buddhistic culture. 

Thus ended the story of Nalanda which had treasured the culture 
coming down from the times of Buddha. Its storied libraries had for 
a thousand years diffused knowledge among Indians and spread it in 
the distant lands of Java, Sumatra, China, Japan and Malaya. Nalanda 
was primarily a Buddha Institution (Vihar) established mainly with 
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a view to propagate the preachings of the enlightened Buddha. In this 
capacity, it sheltered thousandil of Bhiksus (Monks) who studied the 
Dharma of Buddha day and night. But Nalanda in course of time 
outgrew the limits of a mere Vihara of Buddhist learning and taught 
the tenets and principles not only of Buddhism but of many other 
faiths. This was in addition to all other secular sciences. It could 
even boast of a Faculty of Medicine. It was something more than a 
mere seat of universal learning. Students flocked to its portals not 
only from all the corners of India, but also from the whole of the 
then civilised world, perhaps from Greece and Rome. 

The question is often asked why after the destruction of the Univer- 
sity of Nalanda by the Muslims, no attempt was made to revive its 
ancient glory. There are many explanations of this. One great reason 
was that Buddhism lost its hold upon India. It ceased to be the faith 
of the Royal House and its theory of the transient nature of human 
life, its non-belief in the soul, its pessimistic outlook on life conveyed 
by its famous phrases “all is suffering, all is impermanent and all is 
non-soul”, and its failure to supply a Deity, were its cardinal defects. 
Taking advantage of them, Kumarila Bhatta and after him Shankar- 
acharya, the two champions of non-dualism, exposed its hollowness as 
a philosophical or even as a popular faith. The result was that in 
course of time. Buddhism ceased to enjoy the universal influence it 
once possessed in India and eventually it migrated to other countries, 
to find an asylum of greater esteem, popularity and influence than 
India, the seat of its birth, could provide. 

My speech on Taksha-sheela was as follows: 

This was one of the most important seats of learning in very ancient 
India. It was the capital of the Province of Gandhara and its history 
went back into hoary antiquity. It was founded by Bharata, named 
after Prince Taksha who was established there as its ruler. In the 7th 
century B.C., it was a famous city of learning, attracting scholars from 
distant places both in India and outside. It was famous for its philo- 
sophers at the time of the invasion of Alexander. It was conquered 
several times but its last conquest was by the Scythians in the 1st 
century B.C. and by Indo-Bactrian rulers in the 2nd century A.D. They 
left their impress on it. There was reason to believe that the last 
invaders, who were under the influence of the Greeks, enabled the 
philosophers at Taksha-sheela to get into touch with the Greeks and 
their civilisation and the Indians and Greeks at Taksha-sheela knew 
each other's philosophy. It is unfortunate that no authentic information 
was available about the extent of the Greek influence on Taksha-sheela 
and its education. Unlike Nalanda, Taksha-sheela did not possess any 
University in the modem sense of the term. It was a centre of education 
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and had many famous teachers, to whom hundreds of students came 
from all parts of India and outside at the same age as at a modem 
University. These teachers were world renowned and some of them, 
it is stated, had as many as 500 students under their charge. A large 
number of Princes from different parts of the country came to learn 
archery, others came for learning medicine, surgery or music. There 
was no restriction on the number of subjects taught. Free choice was 
allowed, unfettered by caste restrictions, which, it appears, were not 
rigorous at that time. There was, what may be termed, a democracy 
of learning. Princes and Nobles, merchants, tailors, poor students who 
were maintained by charity and could not pay their tuition fees, all 
rubbed shoulders as fellow-disciples as of a common school or teachers. 
The poor students who were unable to pay their fees, had the option 
of offering service in the school or with the teacher and the recognition 
of all honest labour secured to each student a status of equality with 
the aristocratic section. It was not infrequent for a Prince to enter ihe 
institution as a poor man divested of all riches. The food supplied at 
this “University” was of the simplest kind, for students generally rice, 
gruel, sugar-cane, molasses and milk. In course of time, students at¬ 
tained seniority and, if their learning qualified them, they became 
assistant teachers. The teaching was by shifts during the day and 
night. Instruction was imparted at times convenient to the students. 
The students commenced their studies very early in the morning with 
the crowing of the cock and birds were often trained, it was said, to 
recite Vedic Mantras accompanying the students in their recitation. 
Education was made practical and a variety of subjects were taught. 
Many students, after their graduation, xmdertook an extensive travel to 
give a practical turn to their theoretical studies and to qualify them¬ 
selves for life in the world by broadening the range of their experience 
and deepening their insight into human affairs by first hand studies of 
the manners and customs prevailing in the different parts of the world. 
There were special schools at Taksha-sheela of Medicine, Law and 
Military Science and there was also a school of Music which was 
specialised at Benares, a short distance from Taksha-sheela. There 
also existed hermitages for special teachers for higher learning. These 
hermitages sometimes spread into the Himalayan regions. They were 
frequented by a band of ascetics and senior pupils from this University 
often went to live there after the completion of their studies at Taksha- 
sheela. 

Students of different castes studied under the same teachers. Fees 
were levied but were not compulsory. The amount varied with the 
student and the studies and a poor student was allowed to offer an 
honorarium either at the beginning or at the end of the course, but 
students unable to pay the fees at the entrance could pay them later 
by begging after their studies were over and had the option of rendering 
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manual service in substitution. The payment of fees was often in a few 
ounces of gold. There were a few State scholarships at this “Univer¬ 
sity” and students enjoyed these stipends awarded by the States to 
which they belonged. Generally such students came as companions of 
the Princes of their respective States who were deputed to this Univer¬ 
sity for education. Fees were charged for the purpose of covering vhe 
cost of the maintenance of those who paid them and their free board, 
lodging and other necessities of the students who went into residence 
with the teachers under a common roof. But such residence with the 
teacher was not a compulsory condition of studentship. Day scholars 
were also admitted to instruction and often times married students also 
found admission. All classes were admitted excepting the lowest 
Chandalas, 

As early as the 6th century B.C., the fame of Taksha-sheela as a 
centre of learning was very high in spite of the difficulty of communi¬ 
cation. It appears that this city institution continued to flourish as an 
educational centre down upto 250 A.D. A little before that time, 
barbarous chiefs from outside India took possession of this seat of 
learning and gradually it went down, so that in the beginning of (he 
5th century A.D., when a famous Chinese Traveller visited it, there was 
nothing of educational importance there. An invading avalanche of the 
Huns ruined whatever was left of this University. 

The old Indian tradition of learning commencing at the earliest date 
was embodied in some ancient works in the following words: 

Verily knowledge (incarnate) approached the Brahman (the Scholar) 
and said, “Protect me, I am thy treasure. Do not expound me to the 
scornful, nor to the unstraightforward, nor to one who has no self 
control; thus shall I grow powerful.” 

One should honour him (the teacher) as a father and mother, and 
should never bear enmity towards him, who pierces the ears with 
truth, without causing pain, and bestowing ambrosia. 

Just as religious students, who having received instructions, do not 
honour their teachers with word, thought, and deed, are not to be 
fed by the teacher. Similarly that knowledge does not feed them. 

In order to protect thy treasure, O Brahman! expound me to him 
alone whom thou knowest to be pure, diligent, intelligent, observing 
the rules of celibate life, and who never bears enmity towards thee. 

This sentiment finds repetition in many other ancient works and has 
been prominently put forward in the Bhagwat Geeta in the following 
verse: 
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This great truth (announced in the Bkagwat Geeta) do not propound 
to one who is without asceticism (discipline), or who is without 
devotion nor to one who is unwilling to listen, nor yet to him who 
speaketh evil of God. 

Another conception of learning propounded in ancient India was that 
knowledge enables one to turn within oneself and discover what one is. 

Even in matters of religious faith in the holiest of scriptures, the 
constant warning given to highly specialised students, typified by a 
short aphorism was, “It is not every text of the Shruti (revealed 
scriptures) that should be accepted against the testimony of our senses, 
but only such of it as is rational and coherent.’* 

The main insistence of the system of education in those times was 
on the inculcation of a spirit of inquiry, deep devotion, reverence, self- 
respect and manliness, with the incidental endeavour to bring about the 
common supremacy of learning and the acquisition of knowledge, useful 
in life, unburdened with extraneous details of comparative unimportance. 
The great idea was to bring about a human touch between the student 
and his surroimdings on the basis of the inherited culture. Affection 
xSor the teacher was the main centre of teaching and the young student 
at an early age of sij0 or seven was handed over into the charge of 
his teacher who took him to his own abode situated in deeply planted 
forests. There the student stayed, along with other students, under the 
care of the preceptor and his daily duties brought him into contact with 
nature surrounding the forest abode, where he spent in the morning 
three to four hours in deep and intimate contact. The rest of the day 
was spent in learning under the preceptor and the main feature of the 
system was very intimate and affectionate contact between the hoary 
and esteemed preceptor and his pupils. He stayed there until the 
marriageable age was reached when he came back and began his do¬ 
mestic and social life under the guidance of his parents. 

This was the system with the richer classes of people but the ordinary 
system of popular education has been described in an excellent publica¬ 
tion by Dr. G. W. Leitncr, LL.D., “History of Indigenous Education in 
the Punjab”, (printed by the Superintendent of Government Printing, 
India, 1882). 

Dr. Leitner with an impartiality and accuracy, admirable in a 
foreigner, describes the ancient system of education in India in such 
eloquent details that I have thought it desirable to reproduce brief 
extracts from his mastery treatise. Speaking of village life he observes: 

In every Hindu village, which has retained anything of its form, the 
rudiments of knowledge are sought to be imparted, there is not a 
child, exc^t those of the outcastes, who is not able to read, to write, 
to cipher; in the last branch of learning they are confessedly most 
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proficient. The astrologer has to keep account of lucky or unlucky 
days for all manner of operations; and part of his duty is to prepare 
an almanac every year. The money-changer and silversmith assists 
the headman, assaying all money paid. The smith is another village 
functionary, together with the carpenter, the barber, the potter, the 
leather worker, and such other tradesmen as the necessities of the 
village may require; including, it may be the tailor, washerman, 
cowkeeper, physician, musician, minstrel who is also generally the 
village genealogist, in other parts, even a superintendent of tanks and 
water-courses becomes a component part of the village system. 

As for the mode of instruction it also bore, in every one of its 
features, the emphatically practical as well as ideal aim of the Hindu 
legislator. It is all very well to laugh at regulations regarding dress, 
times of reading, manner of addressing the teacher, friends and fellow- 
pupils, when we either ignore the circumstances which gave them 
point, or when these circumstances have been swept away. Suffice 
it to say, that from the humblest beginnings in education upto the 
highest courses in Hindu metaphysics and science, great wisdom was 
displayed. Traces of the 'Kindergarten* system are still found. The 
simplest means for arresting and keeping attention are still often 
resorted to. The moral and mental capacities of children, according to 
their spheres of life, were, everywhere, carefully studied and culti¬ 
vated. A respect for learning was inculcated, which was the solace 
of the humblest in his daily avocation, who only awaited opportunities 
for acquiring it. A taste for poetry, and for philosophical and religious 
enquiry, spread even at the lowest castes, if not to outcastes. Among 
the many names that are still remembered, we need only refer to the 
inspired weaver, Kabir, the Chumar Ram Das, the Dhobi Nam Deo, 
and the immortal Valmiki, the author of the Ramayana, whom popular 
report holds to have been highway robber of the despised Sudra 
outcaste. 

True, there was no class-instruction, as in our schools, reducing 
all intellect to the same level and retarding the industrious for the 
sake of the dullard; but disputation in Sanskrit among the students 
and the repetition of the day’s lesson in chorus on the dispersion of 
the school encouraged such emulation as might be necessary, whilst 
the separate instruction of the pupil and his devotion to his work 
during the time that he was not reading with his tutor, stimulated 
those habits of reflection and of private study, in which the student 
in our Government schools is sadly deficient. 

Thus describing the ancient system of Indian education. Dr. Leitner 
proceeds to mention how, under British power and ignorant and un¬ 
sympathetic officials, this system was destroyed. He observes: 
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It is only where the influence of a Government school has extended, 
that these signs of a national intellectual life are disappearing. The 
boy who brings home his Urdu lesson does not often read it out, even 
to his Muhammadan parent, for the language is not the Perso- 
Panjabi of the Province, but the Delhi dialect, into which strange and 
rustic idioms are introduced by the Educational Department under 
the impression that ili is promoting purism. Besides, the source of 
the boy’s lesson is profane and it is studied not in order to develop 
the mind or character, but as a step towards an appointment. Few 
parents, who feel the pettiness of such an ambition, can spontaneously 
make the lesson in question a basis for the inculcation of moral 
maxims, nor does the boy listen with deference to a father, whom he 
is, more or less consciously, learning daily to despise. The language 
and sentiments which the boy brings back from school, being imper¬ 
fectly understood both by himself and by his parents, can, awaken no 
response, and are not attached to any associations of family or faith. 
In every case in which we have taught a boy through the medium 
of a foreign vernacular, we have lost the teaching power of his 
parents, especially as regards instruction in morality and in the 
^ practical duties of life. The lessons of the school master are, there¬ 
fore, not continued in the pupil’s home, and they are not extended 
.to his brothers and sisters, as would be the case if they were given 
in his real vernacular, and if based on what is best in his own 
associations. Incidentally also, the present system retards female 
education, and stops the former supply of female teachers trained in 
their own families. There are, however, still numerous households 
in which the child, back from an indigenous school, tells the lesson, 
fresh from the Pandit or Maulvi, to his admiring parent, who will 
comment on it, and who, living his own childhood over again, will 
take the opportunity of instilling into the mind of his offspring the 
wise saws which he may have heard, and the practical applications 
of what has the sanction of learning and religion. These schools 
giving indigenous education existed upto the British period and they 
were numerous enough in backward districts like that of Hoshiarpur. 
The (British) Settlement Report of 1852 shows a school to every 19.65 
male inhabitants (adults and non-adults), which may be contrasted 
with the present (1882 A.D.) proportion of one Government or aided 
school to every 9,028 inhabitants, or one school to every 2,818.7 in¬ 
habitants, including the present number of ascertained indigenous 
schools throughout the province, a significant contrast to the proportion 
of one school to every 1,783 inhabitants in the most backward division 
of the Panjab in 1849 when brought under British rule after a period 
of confusion following on war and annexation. 

Referring to the gradual destruction of these schools, he observes: 
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Nothing was done for indigenous schools except to injure or destroy 
them; that indigenous education has greatly declined without a cor¬ 
responding increase in Government and Aided schools; and that, 
although the attention of the Director was called to the practice of 
other provinces, we must remember that the country is in a state of 
educational despondency, that in very many places, official influence 
has been brought to bear to drive away or to suppress the indigenous 
school; that the religious feeling has received a great shock, first, 
owing to the annexation of the province by non-believers, and 
secondly, by the influence of a foreign rule and of a secular education. 
When, however, we still find that over 80,000 pupils receive their 
education in indigenous schools in spite of all discouragements during 
the 26 years of the repressive action of the Eklucational Department, 
and that in all the ancient traditions of teaching are not yet dead and 
can be easily revived and utilised, provided the province does not 
continue to be sacrificed to the personal interests of a few European 
officers, we are put into the possession of a material for education 
which it will be our fault if it is not developed into useful, loyal and 
religious citizens. 

Then Dr. Leitner proceeds to point out how this system, though 
destroyed in India, influenced the schools in England. He observes: 

Just as the introduction of specimens of the art-industry of India 
has tended largely to develop the present artistic taste among English 
workmen, so did the methods of instruction pursued in indigenous 
schools in India influence the schools in England. Lest this statement 
be considered an unsupported assertion by those Englishmen who 
are not aware of the debt of gratitude which they owe to indigenous 
schools, I will quote a paragraph irom the first Educational Despatch 
of the Court of Directors which was issued on the 3rd June 1814. 
After speaking in terms of praise of the mode of instruction at Hindu 
homes, and offering encouragement to its further prosecution by a 
gradation of honorary marks of distinction, khillats and titles in con¬ 
formity with the immemorial usage of Eastern Governments as regards 
learning, the Court of Directors proceed to point out that the in¬ 
digenous village schools are a part of the village system, and that 
they have formed a model to schools in England. Mr. A. P. HowelL 
in his Education in British India prior to 1854 and in 1870-71 in¬ 
troduces the passage in question in the following words: 

The following paragraphs from the same despatch are remarkable 
for their reference to the indigenous schools, and to their method of 
instruction which was actually borrowed for adoption in England, 
**We refer with particular satisfaction upon this occasion to that 
distinguished feature of internal polity which prevails in some parts 
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of India, and by which the instruction of the people is provided for 
by a certain charge upon the produce of the soil, and by other 
endowments in favour of the village teatohers, who are thereby 
rendered public servants of the community. 

‘‘The mode of instruction that from time immemorial has been prac¬ 
tised under these masters has received the highest tribute of praise 
by its adoption in this country, under the direction of the Reverend 
Dr. Bell, formerly Chaplain at Madras; and if is now become the 
mode by which education is conducted in our national establishments, 
from a conviction of the facility it affords in the acquisition of lan¬ 
guage by simplifying the process of instruction.’’ (The italics in these 
quotations are mine.) 

I then proceeded to deal with the growth of education before 
the days of Lord Macaulay. Prior to 1813 there was no State 
education in India. An Act of Parliament was passed in that 
year, under which the East India Company undertook to 
spend Rs. one lakh to revive and promote literature, encour¬ 
agement of ‘^learned natives”, and introduction and promotion 
of the knowledge of European sciences amongst the inhabit¬ 
ants of India. Slowly the terms of this Act came to be inter¬ 
preted as applying to Sanskrit, Persian ^d Arabic. In 1835 
came the famous Minute of Lord Macaulay, which in effect 
substituted English and European sciences and literature for 
indigenous learning. The assumptions in Lord Macaulay’s 
Minute were that (1) Indian classics were a mere super¬ 
stition: Seas of butter and treacle; (2) the vernaculars of the 
country contained nothing of literary or scientific value and 
that, a single shelf of European library was worth the whole 
of the indigenous literature. The obvious aim in Macaulay’s 
mind was not without its noble attractions, though it was 
subsequently misconstrued both by Indians and the ruling 
classes. His aim was to rear up a class of Indians, who could 
act as ‘‘interpreters” between the British people and the 
millions whom they governed—a class, Indian in blood and 
colour but English in tastes, opinions, morals and intellect. 
Macaulay further indicated that .this class was necessary for 
conveying knowledge about British institutions to the great 
mass of the Indian population. He went on “to speak of the 
day when India would stand on her own feet. Whether such 
a day will ever come I know not” he said, “but never will 
I attempt to avert or retard it. Whenever it comes, it will be 
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the proudest day in English history.” This sentiment more 
than counterbalances his dislike, bom of ignorance, of the 
indigenous literature, philosophy and science. The modem 
estimate of Macaulay is that, though he looked with scorn on 
Hindu culture and wished to destroy it, his scheme of learning, 
if properly carried out by those who succeeded him, would 
have led to an awakening, out of which, the desire for freedom 
gradually would arise as anticipated by him. A modem author 
writes that, “if so many people in India today write and speak 
excellent English and are conversant with the best that is 
obtainable in English and European literature and science, a 
large part of this credit must go to Lord Macaulay. It was 
his misfortune that he came to India very young and in the 
possession of a large emolument of ten thousand rupees a 
year. He had essentially a generous and noble-minded nature 
but was cast into surroundings of the times, of which ignorant 
prejudice was the chief characteristic; but, whenever he got 
the opportunity in his then surroundings, he disliked the idea 
that a small white aristocracy should dominate over millions.” 
Though the author of the Indian Penal Code, a compilation 
that has stood the test of time all these years, Macaulay’s 
influence was most profound in the field of education and, 
though his temperamental deficiencies have excited the 
greatest controversy, on the whole, the influence of his teach¬ 
ing, so far as succeeding generations are concerned, was chiefly 
beneficial to the growth of knowledge and learning on the 
European models. He always fought for equality and freedom 
and his independent views earned him not only the hostility 
of many of the English businessmen but also of the journalists 
of Bengal. As a modem author says: “He was a strong 
advocate of a free press and insisted on the removal of the 
modified censorship which had existed previously. He intro¬ 
duced one reform by insisting that British subjects resident 
in Bengal should appear before the same court of justice as 
the rest of the Indian population.” That “a mere handful of 
settlers” should be exempted suggested that “the natives of 
India may well put up with something less than justice and 
that Englishmen in India have a title to something more than 
justice.” Macaulay proceeded to add: “We proclaim by such 
distinctions that there are two sorts of justice—a coarse one 
which we think good enough for Indians and another of 
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superior quality which we give for ourselves.” 

In recent times Macaulay has been admired more than in 
his time and his liberal sentiments, some of which have been 
described above, came to be gradually appreciated and today 
it can be said with truth that Macaulay’s name stands out as 
of a friend and not of a foe of Indian liberty and his teachings 
ultimately culminated in the desire for freedom, for which 
educated Indians have felt very grateful. 

I have given this estimate of Macaulay as a corrective to 
many notions, which wrongly prevail in many Indian quarters, 
and the latest monograph on Macaulay which Verrier Elwin 
contributed to the press throws great light upon Macaulay as 
he really was, as opposed to the Macaulay which appeared to 
the public through the mist of official isolation. 

I then proceeded in my speech to quote from Charles Wood’s 
Despatch of 1854 which was another landmark in the growth 
of Indian education. Charles Wood was an ancestor of Lord 
Halifax and the liberal traditions which that Viceroy left be¬ 
hind in India have been largely anticipated in the famous 
Minute of his ancestor Charles Wood. His Minute contained 
a complete scheme from top to bottom and primary education 
was included and formed an important part of the system. It 
gave rise to a new department of education with literary 
hierarchy, advocated modem Government schools and liberal 
grants to such and other schools, advocated the foundation of 
Universities after the model of the London University and 
ended by prophesying a time when education would become 
private, the State remaining a nominal controller. 

Proceeding to further stages, I mentioned that in 1857 the 
University Act was passed applying to Calcutta, Madras and 
Bombay. The chief feature of this legislation was that the 
Matriculation became an entrance to the Universities and to 
Government employment, naturally leading to the erroneous 
belief that the main aim of education was Government service. 
That was the chief evil which came to be perpetrated by this 
Act, in spite of its good features. 

The next stage was in 1882, when the Universities Com¬ 
mission came to make recommendations based on the effect 
of the policy of 1854 which it confirmed and Government took 
larger responsibility than before on matters of primary educa¬ 
tion leading to a combination of State-aid with private effort. 
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Gradually, the result of this was a vast multiplication of 
secondary schools leading to the Matriculation at the end, and 
an entrance to State service. Its chief defect can be said to 
be low salaries leading to the dislike of the profession of 
education. 

Later in 1902 came a most ruinous change, namely, Lord 
Curzon’s Commission. The chief feature of his activity was 
to reconstitute the Senate, make it more representative of 
officials, tighter control of Universities over colleges, stricter 
terms of affiliation and supervision of hostels and also the 
control of University education so as to discourage studies 
which Curzon feared would help to invigorate the desire for 
freedom. The Universities were officialised by the Act which 
was passed later in the year 1904. Four-fifth members of the 
controlling body of the University were nominated. Even 
elected members had to receive approval of the Government, 
the Vice-Chancellor was to be appointed by the State, the 
Director of Education was an ex-officio chairman in the 
absence of the Vice-Chancellor. Government sanction was 
necessary to Senators rules and regulations. In effect, a tighter 
and unwholesome control by the Government over the Univer¬ 
sities was established. 

The last measure, I noticed in my speech, was the advent 
of the Sadler Commission in 1917 and its Report. Its main 
recommendations had not been adopted at the date of my 
speech, September 1924, but it recommended one wholesome 
change that education should not be in the hands of the 
Government but more in those of the highest educationists. 
The medium of instruction should be vernacular. The State 
should interfere less and less with educational matters, the 
Universities should be gradually trained to become teaching 
Universities. A class of intermediate colleges was advocated 
beginning with a few. The status of teachers was to be raised 
and a Central Council of Education, consisting of Government 
nominees and elected men, was to be constituted. The general 
effect of the recommendation of this report was extremely 
salutary and in the history of Indian education, this Commis¬ 
sion will occupy an esteemed place. 

I proceeded to express my views about the control of 
secondary education by the University, the prescription of 
text-books including vernacular courses, the great importance 
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of a constant association of fellow-students of different com¬ 
munities creating a kind of microcosm India, the necessity of 
Universities gradually becoming teaching Universities, the 
courses being varied according to the needs of suburban and 
town Universities, the association of the public with University 
bodies, of District Local Boards, Agricultural Associations, 
the connection of the University with the Government, the 
position of its Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor, Senate and the 
Department of Public Instruction and the Ministers repre¬ 
senting popular control. I devoted special attention to the 
position of women in the Universities as also to the needs of 
special communities. I am not reproducing here extracts from 
my speech on these topics because it related to many matters 
which have been touched in brief in the previous parts of this 
narrative. 

In my later speech at Dadar, also on education, I explained 
my views against the boycott of schools and colleges. I 
favoured the mending of the system and not the ending of it. 
iTie young had to be trained according to the changing ideals 
of society from time to time and the Universities must repre¬ 
sent the stage of social and political evolution of the times. 

I then spoke of the chief merit of Indian culture which lay 
in the social experiments, undertaken time after time for the 
purpose of bringing about an assimilation of the different 
forces which arose in this large country, requiring gigantic 
efforts at assimilation and absorption of the products thrown 
up from time to time. For instance, out of a multiplicity of 
castes, India evolved four main ones. They held people to¬ 
gether under four main groups, avoiding thereby the social 
chaos created by dozens of castes which had existed before. 
Assimilation, mutation and growth were the principal factors 
on which India acted in the past. It gave recognition only to 
the four castes in the socio-economic life of the people. An¬ 
other instance of such mutation was that promiscuous marriage 
and irregular sexual life were regulated by restriction to eight 
forms of marriage, which included the whole society—cultured 
and aboriginal. Promiscuous progeny spread over the country 
was regulated by legal status being accorded only to twelve 
kindly of sons and the effort was to prevent bastards being 
thrown on the community. The aim was to recognise child¬ 
ren bom out of wedlock and assimilate them into the general 
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community, the danger being recognised of bastard races in¬ 
creasing from year to year and their increasing obligations on 
the community. 

Speaking of the system of education evolved by British Rule, 
I observed that it worked like a steam-roller and was typified 
by the claim, like that of some European products like Nestlc’s 
Milk—that it was “untouched by hand^\ The whole system 
was so mechanical that the “human element’’ in education had 
hardly any existence nor was there any knowledge of the 
history and the cultural evolution of the Indian people. The 
two races stood apart, brought together only by the obligation 
of the ruled towards the ruler. Hardly any English teacher 
knew Sanskrit, unlike many Germans who had made India 
their home. A sense of superior isolation, proud and un¬ 
yielding, characterised the whole system and in the few cases 
in which attention was bestowed on Indian culture and re¬ 
ligion, a sense of arrogant superiority and condescension dis¬ 
figured the effort. As Lord Bryce on one occasion after 
finishing his visit to India remarked, “I smelt gun-powder 
everywhere”; and such was the feeling amongst the intelligent 
students of the British system. Proud memories of the con¬ 
quest of India always lingered beneath every effort. The 
boasted efficiency, peace, law and order were merely negative 
achievements resembling the chief attributes of a steam-roller 
weight and power. These did not help to make the soil 
fertile. The entire system was so organised as to preserve the 
durability of British rule in India. It was difficult to know a 
British official as a human being. His humanity was drowned 
in the rigour of his official duty and his distance from Indians. 
To us the whole political, social and educational effort of the 
British officials in India, except in very few cases, looked as 
if it was guided by national egoism, apathy, contempt and 
arrogance. 

Incurring the risk of unpopularity, I pointed out that in the 
atmosphere then prevailing, chiefly caused by the boycott of 
schools and colleges as a part of the Congress programme, no 
constructive effort of a beneficial or all-pervading character 
was possible. By ill-considered propaganda against schools 
and colleges in general an atmosphere of hatred, intolerance 
and all round destruction had been created among the student 
world, the mischievous doctrine being falsely placed before 
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them that ‘Ve must destroy all that exists”. To produce good 
results, a more thoughtful, tolerant, quiet and constructive 
effort was necessary and unless such effort pervaded the 
general atmosphere prevailing in these times in schools, col¬ 
leges and educational departments, no lasting experiment in 
the reform of education was possible. The field of education 
had been shadowed by political theories and the consequent 
animosity, hatred and intolerance and in such atmosphere no 
beneficent effort at national education could be provided. 

I added that it was the imperative duty of Indian educa¬ 
tionists to insist that a scheme like the one I was setting out, 
should be carried into execution with vigour and hope. The 
task of educational reconstruction had been long overdue in 
this country and the State and the people must now be 
awakened to a lively sense of their respective responsibilities. 
The truth is, I added, that unless the State gives greatly in¬ 
creased support to the Universities and increasing monetary 
aid to the students, they would not be able to do anything 
Hke the range or quality of work which the State or the 
educationists desire. I then proceeded briefly and categori¬ 
cally to. lay down the essential features and the principal 
characteristics of the scheme, as I had conceived it, of National 
Education, about which so much talk existed at that time. I 
said: 

(1) It must be based on the actual needs of the entire Nation in all 
its stages and give an opportunity to every man, woman and child to 
develop personality to the utmost extent and to live a full life. 

(2) Its objectives, methods and standards of performance must have 
relation to the facts of the complete life of thq people, and to their 
economic, social and cultural needs, so that it touches society in all its 
various sections and cross-sections. 

(3) It must be based on a new* conception of citizenship. 

(4) It must be suited to the stage at which^ we have arrived and 
this, in its turn, will require us to decide what kind of. society we wish 
to have, what ideology to create, whether we shall continue the present 
acquisitive or competitive system, where one man’s loss is another 
man’s gain or replace it by a co-operative one, which secures the 
common good of various classes. 

(5) It must aim at creating a new type of administrator, fitted to 
work the new conditions. He must be an Indian^ who has made the 
fullest use of the opportunities at school and college and acquired 
characteristics which make him, by the breadth of his sympathies, a 
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truly representative Indian—a man of calm judgment, infinite tolerance, 
inflexible impartiality, combining with these, a gift of leadership, able 
to rise superior to excitement by his toleration and his readiness to 
appreciate the opposite point of view. 

(6) It must, at every stage of school and college, inculcate the 
necessity of national unity and peace and adopt practical methods to 
bring them about. This will be the best aim and object of our system 
of education. 

The vital question now is how our universities can help this process; 
what enquiries they could undertake, what atmosphere they could 
provide for their pupils, what ideologies they could create amongst 
them. Among other means, the chief defect in our higher educational 
courses is that there are not many ‘landing places* where the student 
might appropriately leave the main educational ladder and climb up 
another in a different direction leading to a different goal or vocation. 
Many such intermediate and subsidiary ladders have to be found. These 
subsidiary ladders should not be interdependent and inter-connected. 
Each should go its own way and attempt to prepare the student in 
his own special interest or vocation. The pupil being drawn into it 
comparatively young, the teaching in these subsidiary ladders is not 
expected to be so fundamental, far-reaching or scholarly as that in the 
higher courses in the same branch or knowledge. Our skill will lie 
in preparing carefully the plan of such appropriate landing places, 
locate them suitably in relation to the main educational ladder and to 
see that the instruction received by the student before he came to such 
landing places was so devised and arranged to enable him to halt at 
the landing place and take another ladder, fully retaining the benefit 
of the instruction previously received. Under the present system, we 
push everyone up the main ladder regardless of his fitness for the 
ascent. Those who drop off, very often from circumstances beyond 
their control, have no landing places where they can halt without 
complete ruin. They drop off straight to the bottom, losing the benefit 
of the ascent they had made till they fell off. 

The bulk of India's population lives in villages and there are about 
seven lakhs of them awaiting development. A nexus has to be created 
between the university and the villages. Experience has shown that 
village regeneration, of which so much talk goes on at present, cannot 
proceed from uneducated or ill-educated men. It must be taken in 
hand by yoimg men whose instincts are sympathetic, training adequate 
and methods modem. The great factor to be kept in view in our efforts 
of reconstruction is the essential unity of India. Universities must aim 
at spreading greater knowledge of the intellectual achievements of 
Indians scattered all over India. At present we know so little of the 
intellectual achievements of the Indians outside our own race, com¬ 
munity or province. This hardly leads to a veneration of the culture 
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and civilisation of our neighbours. Our imiversities must lay the 
foundations of a general acquaintance with the history and intellectual 
achievements of the important communities inhabiting India and the 
eventual creation of a Faculty of Indian Culture at the University as 
a compulsory branch of studies which will facilitate this process. 

Another aspect of the same question is the university preparing its 
alumni to participate in the moral and political life of the country. 
University distinctions are admirable achievements in their own way. 
But they can be no substitutes for the spirit of sacrifice, the capacity 
to bear each other’s burdens, which are so needed in the outer world. 
Ideal conditions exist in our country for enlarging the bounds of our 
sympathy, knowledge and understanding; for instance while at college 
we are thrown at an impressionable age into contact with different types 
of young men, each representing, in miniature as it were, the history 
and culture of his own race. The atmosphere at college is a delectable 
mosaic and our points of contact are more than the points of difference 
and the normal atmosphere of our colleges should be, as in free countries, 
that no one does anything there simply for himself but only as a 
servant of the community. The imity we seek is the unity of accordant 
^inds and the observations of Goethe is particularly true of our college 
life that it is not the individual that can effect anything, but only he 
who unites with many when the hour is ripe. 

I then gave a sound warning that in the name of unity 
or discipline, we must not create a system adopted in some 
countries, of training young men, in the name of patriotism, 
to observe the compulsory discipline of allegiance to a parti¬ 
cular political party or a political leader and this danger will 
become greater as we develop party Government, in the 
patriotic desire to popularise and reform the schemes of 
education. Whatever happens in our education, the spirit of 
freedom and the triumph of human reason must be maintained 
at all cost. Capacity for reverence and admiration, which 
nature implants in our young students, must not be prostituted 
for low political or party purposes. Our loyalties must be 
given to a principle or a cause and not to individuals however 
eminent. 

•On 18 September, Gandhi started fasting at Delhi and, on 
the next day, I got the following telegram about him from 
Delhi, from Hakim Ajmal Khanji, Shradhanand and Mohamed 
Ali: 


Moved by daily growing proportions of Hindu Muslim dissensions. 
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Mahatma Gandhi had begun twenty one days fast by way of penance 
and prayer. Considering all that Hindus and Mussalmans and his other 
countrymen owe to him and world’s great need of such a man, you 
can well realize what we stand to lose if God forbid anything untoward 
should happen. Considering length of fast and his shattered health, 
who can imderrate risks? It is therefore necessary for us all to decide 
immediately what we can do in these 21 days to retrieve situation and 
relieve Mahatma’s agony of distress. Please join Conference here 23rd 
September. Wire arrival. 

On the next day, another telegram came from Motilal: 

Most important non-official business fixed 22nd to 24th. Try best. 
Leave earliest possible moment. Advise your joining Conference 22nd. 

Nehru 

In response to these wires, I left for Delhi in the afternoon 
of Tuesday, 23 September. A wave of riots had spread over 
the country and, within a short time, desecration of Hindu 
temples by Muslims at several places took place, followed by 
fierce disturbances and, on the top of this, the terrible riots 
at Kohat on 24 September where 125 persons were killed and 
wounded and properties worth nine lakhs of rupees destroyed. 
The entire Hindu population evacuated Kohat. Gandhi was 
upset. He wrote: 

The news from Kohat set the smouldering mass aflame. Something 
has got to be done. 1 passed two nights in restlessness and pain. 

On 18 September, he imposed a fast of 21 days. On the 
same day he issued from Mohamed Ali’s residence in Delhi a 
statement to the Press of which I reproduce a short extract: 

The recent events have proved unbearable for me. My helplessness 
is still more unbearable. My religion teaches me that whenever there 
is distress which one can remove, one must fast and pray. I have done 
so in connection with my own dearest ones. Nothing evidently that I 
say or write can bring the two communities together. I am, therefore, 
imposing on myself a fast of twenty-one days commencing from today 
and ending on October 6. I reserve the liberty to drink water with oi" 
without salt. It is both a penance and prayer. As a penance I need 
not have taken the public into my confidence, but I publish the fast, 
as, let me hope, an effective prayer to Hindus and to Musalxpans, who 
have hitherto worked in imison, not to commit suicide. I respectfully 
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invite the heads of all the commimities, including Englishmen, to meet 
and end the quarrel which is a disgrace to religion and to humanity. 
It seems as if God has been dethroned. Let us reinstate Him in 
our hearts. 

Even while lying in bed Gandhi worked hard. Young India 
dated 25 September, was wholly written by him in bed. He 
wrote on the second day of the fast on “God is one’* quoting 
Goethe’s Faust at length. On the fourth day he wrote on 
^‘Our duty” to the Aboriginal Tribes; and on the sixth day he 
wrote an editorial “No work no vote” captivated by the 
formula in the Soviet constitution. Medical men advised him 
to suspend the editorial responsibility. Before getting too 
weak, he wrote on 22 September, “All about Fast”: 

I wish to assure the reader that the fast has not been undertaken 
without deliberation. As a matter of fact, my life has been at stake 
ever since the birth of non-co-operation. I did not blindly embark 
Vpon it. I had ample warning of the dangers attendant upon it. No 
act of mine is done without prayer. Man is a fallible being. He can 
never be sure of his steps. What he may regard as answer to prayer 
may be an echo of his pride. For infallible guidance man has to have a 
perfectly innocent heart incapable of evil. I can lay no such claim. 
Mine is a struggling, striving, erring, imperfect soul. But I can rise 
only by experimenting upon himself and others. I believe in absolute 
oneness of God and, therefore, also of humanity. What though we 
have many bodies? We have but one soul. I must, therefore, involve 
in my experiment the whole of my kind. Life is but an endless series 
of experiments. 

I knew that non-co-operation was a dangerous experiment. Non- 
co-operation in itself is imnatural, vicious and sinful. But non-violent 
non-co-operation, I am convinced, is a sacred duty at times. I have 
proved it in many cases. But there was every possibility of a mistake 
in its application to large masses. But desperate diseases call for 
desperate remedies. Non-violent non-co-operation was the only alter¬ 
native to anarchy and worse. Since it was to be non-violent, I had to 
put my life in the scales. 

Referring to the series of Hihdu-Muslim riots he went on 
to say: 

I passed two nights in restlessness and pain. I then knew the remedy. 
I must do penance. My penance is the prayer of a bleeding heart 
for forgiveness for sins unwittingly committed. It is a warning to 
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Hindus and Musalmans who have professed to love me. If they have 
loved me truly and if I have been deserving of their love, they will 
do penance with me for the grave sin of denying God in their hearts. 
To revile one another's religion, to make reckless statements, to utter 
untruth, to break the heads of innocent men, to desecrate temples or 
mosques, is a denial of God. The world is watching—some with glee 
and some with sorrow—the dog-fight that is proceeding in our midst. 
We have listened to Satan. Religion—call it by what name you like—is 
made of sterner stuff. The penance of Hindus and Musalmans is not 
fasting but retracing their steps. It is true penance for a Musalman to 
harbour no ill for his Hindu brother and an equally true penance 
for a Hindu to harbour none for his Musalman brother. 

Was it right for me to go through the fast under a Musalman roof 
(Mohamed Ali's)? Yes, it was. The fast is not born out of ill-will 
against a single soul. My being under a Musalman roof ensures it 
against any such interpretation. It is in the fitness of things that this 
fast should be taken up and completed in a Musalman house. It has 
been whispered that by being so much with Musalman friends, I make 
myself unfit to know the Hindu mind. The Hindu mind is myself. 
Surely I do not need to live amidst Hindus to know the Hindu mind, 
when every fibre of my being is Hindu. My Hinduism must be a very 
poor thing, if it cannot flourish under influences the most adverse. 
I know instinctively what is necessary for Hinduism. But I must! labour 
to discover the Musalman mind. The closer I come to the best of 
Musalmans, the juster I am likely to be in my estimate of the Musalmans 
and their doings. I am striving to become the best cement between 
the two communities... 

Fasting and prayer are common injimctions in my religion. But I 
know of this sort of penance even in Islam. In the life of the Prophet 
I have read that he often fasted and prayed, and forbade others to 
do the thing he himself was doing. “Because I live on food divine*', 
he said. He achieved most of his great things by fasting and prayer. 
I learnt from him that only he can fast who has inexhaustible faith 
in God. He fasted and prayed, kept awake for nights together and 
would be on his feet at all hours of the night as he received the 
revelations. Even at this moment I see before me the picture of the 
Prophet thus fasting and praying. After I have fasted and prayed, I 
shall be all the stronger, with all my reverence for Islam, to appeal to 
both the communities. It is my firm belief that the strength of the 
soul grows in proportion as you subdue the flesh. Wd have to fight 
hooliganism and we are not sufficiently spiritually strong to fight it. 

We were all very anxious to know the truth and true details 
of this fast. In reply to my enquiries about his health I got 
on 23 September, the following telegram from Gandhi: 
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1 am not a literalist of the spirit of our Shastras. I hold that penance 
is justified. Pray have no anxiety about me. Keeping perfect health. 

My diary entries about my visit to Delhi are as follows: 

Thursday, 25 September: Called on Gandhi, livihg in Mohomed Ali*s 
house. Met Congress workers there. Gandhi weak and lying down 
but cheerful. Met Andrews there. Called again at 5 but most 
workers absent at an informal conference at Ansari’s house in Darya 
Ganj. 

Friday, 26 September: At Delhi, meeting workers and attending con¬ 
ference. 

Monday, 29 September: Attended conference. Saw Gandhi. Talk at 
the conference. Left Delhi at night. 

A Unity Conference presided over by Motilal Nehru com¬ 
menced its session on 26 September. About three hundred 
delegates attended the conference, representing almost every 
school of thought in the country. Dr. Westcott, the Metro¬ 
politan of India, Mrs. Besant, Hakim Ajmal Khan, Swami 
Shradhanand, Arthur Moore, Malaviya and Chintamani were 
some of the distinguished visitors. Mohamed Ali was the 
Chairman of the Reception Committee and he opened the 
proceedings of the Conference with a prayer for Gandhi. 
Everyone present, according to his own faith, offered similar 
prayers. The Conference lasted from 26 September to 2 
October. The first resolution adopted by the Conference was 
as follows: 

This conference places on regard its deep grief and concern at the 
fast which Mahatma Gandhi had undertaken. 

The conference is emphatically of opinion, that the utmost freedom 
of conscience and religion is essential, and condemns any desecration 
of places of worship, to whatsoever faith they may belong, and any 
persecution or punishment of any person for adopting or reverting to 
any faith; and it further condemns any attempts by compulsion to 
convert people to one’s faith or to secure or enforce one’s own religious 
observance at the cost of the rights of others. 

The members of the conference assure Mahatma Gandhi and pledge 
themselves to use their utmost endeavours to enforce these principles 
and to condemn any deviation from them, even under provocation. 

This conference further authorizes the President to convey personally 
to Mahatma Gandhi the solenm asstirance of this conference to the 
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above effect as also the united wishes of this conference that Mahatma 
Gandhi should immediately break his fast in order to permit the 
conference to have the benefit of his co-operation, advice and guidance 
ill deciding upon the speediest means of effectively checking the evil 
which is fast overspreading the country. 

Gandhi’s reply to the President, Motilal Nehru, came on the 
following day: 

I would ask you to assure the meeting that if I could have complied 
with its wishes, I would gladly have done so. But I have examined 
and re-examined myself and I find it is not possible for me to recall 
the fast. My religion teaches me that a promise once made or a vow 
once taken for a worthy object may not be broken. And as you know, 
my life has been regulated on that basis for now more than forty years. 

The causes of the fast are much deeper than I can explain in this 
note. For one thing I am expressing my faith through this fast and the 
knowledge of the fact that our efforts of bringing about goodwill have 
failed. On the contrary, hatred and ill-will amongst ourselves has 
increased. It is the knowledge of this fact which weighed me down 
and imposed this irrevocable penance upon me. 

The fast is, therefore, a matter between God and myself and I would, 
therefore, not only ask you to forgive me for not breaking it but could 
ask you even to encourage me and pray for me that it may end 
successfully. 

I have not taken up the fast to die, but I have taken it up to live 
a better and purer life for the service of the country. I would, there¬ 
fore, respectfully urge the meeting to transmute all personal affection, 
of which the resolution is an index, into solid, earnest and true work 
for unity for which the conference has met. 

The Unity Conference sat for several days and passed many 
resolutions. The atmosphere at the conference, to quote the 
general impression even in Congress circles, was far from 
satisfactory and it looked as though the meeting would have 
to break up without any tangible result. There were terms 
and counter-terms proposed by opposing groups, who seemed 
to have met together to strike a bargain rather than achieve 
unity. With some difficulty the following resolution was 
adopted: 

This conference declares that it is not only wrong against law but 
also against religion for any one to take the law into his own handT 
either for the purpose of retaliation or punishment and declares that 
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aU the points of dispute shall be decided by reference to a court of 

law. 

The question of cow killing was found to be more difficult. 
Maulana Azad asked his co-religionists to remember that cow 
slaughter, even for purposes of sacrifice, was not an integral 
part of their religion and he assured the Hindus that there 
were not a few Muslim leaders who had not only never tasted 
beef themselves, but were endeavouring to refuse the use of 
it among the Muslims, to show their spirit of brotherliness 
with the Hindus. As a Congress chronicler remarked ‘‘The 
conference did not result in all the good things expected of 
such a gathering but for the time being it generated a degree 
of good feeling.” 

On 6 October Gandhi said: 

Today is the twentieth day of my penance and prayer. Presently, 
from the world of peace I shall enter the world of strife. The more 1 
think of it, the more helpless I feel. 

On 8 October Gandhi broke his fast. An authorised version 
of this incident is recorded as follows: 

In the evening of the day, before the fast was broken, Mahatma 
Gandhi was wonderfully bright and cheerful. Many of his most intimate 
friends came to see him as he lay upon his bed on the open roof 
of the house, which was flooded with moonlight. 

The actual breaking of the fast has been described in Con¬ 
gress Chronicles as follows: 

Now at last the mid-day hour had come and the fast was to be broken. 
The Doctors were called first by themselves and Gandhi gave them the 
most touching words of thanks for all their love and devotion to him. 
Friends had gathered and they all went quietly into his room and 
greeted him with affection and sat down. All the leaders gathered near 
the bed. Verses were recited from the Quran. Christian hymns were 
sung and a prayer from the Hindu Scriptures, the favourite song of 
Gandhi about a true Vaishnav, was sung. Then he turned to the Muslim 
friends and said that for 30 years Hindu-Mpslim unity had been his 
chief concern but he had not succeeded in achieving it. He beseeched 
them to promise to lay down their lives, if necessary, for the cause of 
Hindu-Musllm \mity. The Muslim leaders devoutedly promised coiq- 
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pliance. After prayers, orange juice was brought and Gandhi drank it. 
So the fast was broken. The joy and thankfulness on this occasion 
were touching. Gandhi lay quietly resting. The room was left empty, 
leaving Gandhi to pray in silence, trying to bear the great strain of 
the breaking of the fast. 

One practical step, taken as a result of this Unity Con¬ 
ference, was that a Central National Panchayat was appointed 
with Gandhi as Chairman with representatives of the different 
communities of India, to bring about unity as desired by the 
several resolutions of the Conference. 

I did not stay to witness the last scenes of this conference. 
I thought matters would prove too emotional. On my return 
to Bombay I found great enthusiasm caused by Gandhi 
breaking his fast. On 8 October I presided at a Ladies meeting 
at Madhav Baug under the auspices of the Rashtriya Stri 
Sabha. The main purpose of the meeting was to express the 
feelings of gratitude to God for the safe termination of 
Gandhi’s fast and to endorse the resolutions passed by the 
Unity Conference regarding Hindu-Muslim harmony. 

In the meanwhile, the Session of the Bombay Legislative 
Council at Poona had commenced, on 13 October, its pro¬ 
ceedings of the Autumn Session. The Children’s Protection 
Bill, reference to which has already been made in previous 
pages, came up for discussion. On this Bill, as the Press 
report said: 

Militant tactics were out of question in debating this Bill and in view 
of the wide gulf that divides the opposition from the front Benches 
of the Government, supported by the Muslim and Non-Brahman parties, 
it is an arduous task and there are three outstanding personalities to 
whom credit as well as blame goea for achievements and failures of 
the Council. They are Sir Ibrahim RahimtuUa (the President), Sir 
Maurice Hayward, leader of the House, and Mr. M. R. Jayakar, leader 
of the Opposition. It is no light task (for the President) to conduct 
the business of the House equitably and efficiently without fearing 
officials and favouring the Opposition. This impossible task Sir Ibrahim 
accomplishes to a remarkable degree. Sir Maurice Hayward is typically 
a member of the “Steel Frame” heroes but that, in spite of his training 
and outlook and with a subservient majority. Sir Maurice should us© 
his strength less frequently and be guided by appeals to reason, though 
always grudgingly and sparingly, enhances his reputation considerably. 
The brunt of work, however, falls upon Mr. Jayakar as leader of the 
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Opposition. It is a trying position in which Mr. Jayakar finds himself 
and his Party in Council. It is to the credit of the leader of the Swaraj 
Party and his colleagues in the Council that, in spite of heavy handicaps 
under which they labour, they should harness their energy to con¬ 
structive effort. It is only in the light of this explanation can the 
proceedings of the Bombay Council be followed in a connected manner 
and appraised justly. 

The Press Report then traced the history of the Children’s 
Protection Bill as first introduced with highly drastic and 
objectionable provisions and referred to the important altera¬ 
tions made by the Select Committee in amending the Bill in 
conformity with the Opposition’s view, with the result that 
there was considerable improvement in its original form but 
some objectionable features still clung to it, and the Swarajist 
Party had in consequence tabled a number of relevant and 
businesslike amendments, attacking its objectionable features. 

An important amendment on which fight took place related 
the provision in the Bill defining who is a fit person or 
institution for the purpose of the child being handed over to 
its care. The clause in the Bill provided that any society or 
body corporate, established for the reception of poor children 
or for prevention of cruelty to children. In this form we 
feared that it would include any body or association professing 
a different religion from that of a child like, for instance, the 
Salvation Army organisation. Knowing the history of the fast 
conversion of children by such societies from their own religion 
to the religion of the organisation, we moved an amendment 
limiting the Society in the following words: 

Which Society or body corporate undertakes to bring up any child 
entrusted to its care in conformity with the religion of its birth. 

The obvious reason for this amendment affected both the 
Hindu and Muslim religions but it aroused suspicion of the 
Muslim members. When the debate had assumed an acrimo¬ 
nious form, I interceded and suggested that the Government 
should not find much difficulty in accepting the amendment. 
It does not require, I said, that the person or institution to 
whom care was to be made over should be one professing the 
same religion as of the child. The amendment only requires 
the institution to give an undertaking to bring up a Hindu or 
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Mohammedan child in the religion of its birth. A child may, 
under the amendment, te handed over to an institution of 
another denomination, but it must imdertake to respect the 
child's most elementary right viz. to be brought up in the 
religion in which it was bom. 

The Government, though originally disinclined to accept 
the amendment, saw the temper of the House and proposed 
an amendment by a slight change of words in the original 
amendment practically conceding the point. Ultimately the 
amendment which we carried was in the form that the institu¬ 
tion to whose care the child is made over “should undertake 
to bring up or to give facilities for bringing up any child 
entrusted to its care in conformity with the religion of its 
birth." Thus the Swarajists won their point after a con¬ 
siderable fight. 

The Bombay Children's Bill proceeded from day to day and 
the Swarajists tabled several amendments to make it less harsh 
and less productive of tyranny by the executive officers 
administering the same. 

It cannot be said that our amendments to the provisions of 
the Bill specifically to secure these improvements were uni¬ 
formly or even fully successful. The behaviour of the 
Government was very astute and varied with the quantum of 
support we Swarajists, helped by the Independents, could 
obtain from the other groups in the House notably the Non- 
Brahman and Muslim parties. It was, however, a source of 
great delight to me that as leader of the Opposition, I could 
pull my weight in making the Bill really a beneficent enact¬ 
ment. 

I shall content myself with the observation, that on many 
occasions I had to assert with great firmness that we 
Swarajists, as a popular and non-communal party, unlike the 
Non-Brahman and Muslim groups understood and could 
represent more freely and effectively the feelings and opinions 
of the general public. Not infrequently the debate took a 
serious turn and the ungenerous comments of the Non- 
Brahman Party caused excitement in the House as regards 
the motives of the Swaraj Party. One such occasion compelled 
even Hayward, the Leader of the House to rise and say, “I 
accept the assurance of my honourable friend the Leader of 
the Swaraj Party and acknowledge that he has done every- 
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thing to give us the necessary help ty pass this important Bill 
into law for the benefit of the children of the Presidency.” 

In the midst of our varying fortunes, as stated above, 
occurred an occasion when we had to incur greater unpopu- 
larity with our opponents in the Council. It was the occasion 
of an “At Home” to meet the Governor, and my Party received 
an invitation to be present at this function. My Party met 
and considered the matter very carefully because of our 
respect for the Governor of the province, whose conduct 
throughout had been extremely friendly and helpful to us and 
also for our regard for the President of the Council, Ibrahim 
Rahimtoola. The invitations were in his name as the Pre¬ 
sident. Notwithstanding these sentiments, however, we had to 
stick to our resolve to boycott such functions. I, therefore, 
wrote the following letter to the President: 

Poona Hotel, 

17th October, 1924 


My dear Sir Ibrahim, 

We had a meeting of our Party today and we very carefully con¬ 
sidered your invitation to the At Home to meet the Governor on 
Monday next. After very anxious consideration, the Swaraj Party 
resolved, with regret, that they should not attend the function which 
you are holding in honour of His Excellency the Governor. They came 
to this conclusion with great hesitation. What prevailed with them was 
the possibility that their presence at the function would cause a very 
serious misconception in the mind of the constituents of many of the 
members of our Party, especially those who come from the districts 
where functions of this character were not yet regarded with favour. 
It was also discovered that a few members of the Party had in their 
election pledges definitely stated that they would not attend any 
functions held by Government or in honour of Government servants 
We considered the question at two meetings, because of the important 
considerations which relate to this matter and we, at the end, came to 
the conclusion that it would be embarrassing to many members of our 
Party to depart from our attitude in this matter. We are very sorry 
indeed that we cannot attend the function. I do not wish to trouble 
you with all the detailed reasons which have impelled us to take this 
step. I hope you will appreciate our difficulties and, with your usual 
kindness, excuse our absence. 

With kind regards. 


Yoiirs sincerely, 
M. R. Jayakar 
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Chunilal V. Mehta, then member of the Executive Council 
of the Bombay Government also joined in this invitation. 
His conduct had been throughout extremely helpful to us and 
I had, therefore, to write a similar letter to him. 

Five days later I had occasion to co-operate with the Muslim 
community of the presidency in their desire to improve their 
education. As mentioned above I had received an invitation 
from Ibrahim Haroon Jaffar, a Muslim leader of Poona, in the 
following terms: 


East Street, 

Council of State Poona, 5th August, 1924 

Dear Mr. Jayakar, 

I am desired by the Governing Body of the Bombay Presidency 
Mohamedan Elducation Conference to request you to address the dele¬ 
gates of the Conference on the ^‘Educational needs of the community^* 
on Sunday the 5th of October. I have every hope that you will kindly 
accept the invitation of our Body and oblige me. Awaiting your favour¬ 
able reply. 


Yours sincerely, 
Ibrahim Haroon Jaffar 

I accepted this invitation with great pleasure, for it gave 
me an opportunity of evincing my regard for the Muslim 
community amongst whom I had several kind friends and of 
co-operating in their effort to improve the educational condi¬ 
tions of their community. 

Accordingly on 22 October 1924 I attended the Conference. 
It was very well attended not only by the Poona Muslims but 
by their leaders all over the Deccan. I had a very cordial 
reception and addressed the gathering on the needs of their 
community. Very brief extracts from my speech on this 
occasion would be found interesting: 

I have been asked to speak on “Muslim Education”. Barring a few 
special features, the question of Muslim education is inter-twined with 
that of the other communities. To define very briefly, education is the 
science and art of training citizens, during their infancy and adolescence, 
and this must be governed by the main consideration of the environ¬ 
ment. Muslims, therefore, living in their present environment of India, 
must, to a very large extent, have a common principle of education with 
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other communities, and that principle is that they have to train their 
children first to be good citizens of India. Whatever the defect of oiir 
educational system, it has one advantage, that it brings together, at an 
early and impressionable age, the boys of the several communities 
within the four walls of a college in India. All classes exist there in 
an atmosphere of freedom, equality and comradeship. That is itself a 
great training and personally I look back to that youthfulness which 
rubbed off my angularities, enlarged the boundaries of my friendship 
and sympathy and laid in my mind a firm basis of nationality and 
patriotism. If Muslim efforts are going to isolate their children, for all 
the period of their impressionable youth, from the Hindu, Jewish and 
Christian children, then, to that extent, the experiment has to be revised 
and modified, and I recommend that though, in the earlier years, their 
children may require isolation for the sake of special care and attention, 
physically, morally and intellectually, Muslims must provide for a cer¬ 
tain period of their education, when their children will be juxtaposed 
with the children of other communities... 

I had the pleasure of recently meeting a very distinguished and 
cultured Muslim, who kindly came to see me in Bombay—Khwaja 
Kamaluddin—and in his latest utterances, so weighty and full of wisdom, 
he has expressed, with chapter and verse quotations, the principal truths 
of the Muslim religion, which, as a Hindu, with some knowledge of 
his religion, I can vouch are identical in the principles which my 
religion teaches me. ‘‘My prayers, my sacrifices, my life and my death 
are for the Allah,” says the Quran, Chapter VI, Verse 163. How 
similar, word for word, is this teaching to that of the Bhagwat Gita, 
where Shri Krishna says, “Whatever thou does, whatever thou sacrificest. 
whatever thou eatest, whatever thou givest, dedicate that to Me.” Again 
the Quran says, “A Muslim is bound to pay his allegiance to all the 
Prophets of the world.” How similar is this principle to the Hindu 
teachings, that God manifests Himself at different times and in different 
ages for the re-generation of humanity. “If you wish to love Allah, then 
love His creatures”, says the Quran. There again it is an identical 
doctrine, which the Hindu reveres that all forms of creation are divine, 
and ought to be protected and loved in that light. I can go on multi¬ 
plying instances of this kind, but it is unnecessary. 

I, therefore, want Muslim educationists to keep this phase in mind 
that they m’ost deliberately seek an approximation of their ethical and 
cultural standards and ideals with those of the other communities. I 
would go further and say that this has to be done through the avenue 
of their own religion. Several years’ experience in politics has con¬ 
vinced me that the time has not yet come for the Muslim people when 
the doctrine of “India first and a Muslim afterwards” will appeal to 
many of them. I doubt very much how many Hindus are really pre¬ 
pared to practise in their daily life such a theory of nationalism. I feel 
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certain, however, that with a large number of Muslims and for a number 
of years yet, such a teaching will be a mere shibboleth. I feel, there¬ 
fore, that whatever we can do towards the growth of a common 
nationality, for many years yet, our efforts can only prosper for a largo 
section of Muslims, if the appeal for unity is made through the true 
dictates of their religion. 

Whatever else the Muslim may or may not be, he is certainly a very 
devoted aspirant after God. His faith is glowing, vital and devout—not 
merely the shadowy belief of a philosopher or a dillettante. To such 
a community, new light can come, specially for the masses, only through 
the avenues of their own religion, and it is this religion that they must 
seek to interpret in terms of toleration, peace and good will, which are 
after all its essence. It is a blasphemy to say that the Muslim religion 
teaches its devotees to kill and destroy in the name of religion. Wher 
I heard such a preaching on nof less a place than at the last Unity 
Conference at Delhi, coming from the lips of some persons, I was 
surprised that the Great Muslim prophet, whom I have learnt to revere 
through books like Carlyle’s Hero Worship and the translations of tho 
Quran, should have preached such a religion essentially different from 
other religions. It was, therefore, a great relief to me when Khv/aja 
Kamaluddin, in the course of one and half hour’s talk with me, 
unfolded the true preachings of Islam which he made amply clear in 
his enlightened talk. 

There is great reason for the Muslims to be proud of their contribution 
to Indian culture. For instance in music. The Muslim’s boast is more 
than justified that he occupies the lead in the practical rendering of 
Indian Music. Anyone who wishes to hear Indian melodies in their 
purity and boldness, has still to seek his pleasure in the company of 
Muslim singers. They have maintained, unsullied and unadulterated, 
the traditions of ancient Indian music. To such of them as have devoted 
30 and 40 years of their strenuous life to a passionate love of this great 
science and arts, Hindu-Muslim unity is not merely a dream but a 
daily feeling of realisation. Their example effectively proves that the 
solution of this knotty problem of Hindu-Muslim unity cannot be sought 
in resolutions of conferences or in the dictates of holy Divines but in 
humble beginnings at school and college, where text-books will be 
studied and instruction will be given, with a view to make each com¬ 
munity love and respect the literature, traditions and history of the 
other communities. The problem is involved with the daily humdrum 
existence of common men and women, it can be solved only by seeking 
to create a change of mentality amongst such material and not merely 
by attempting to light up the heads of tall men with the evanescent 
glow of argument and opportunism. 


The Press generally was very appreciative of my speech 
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and the comments of one of the important Dailies of Bombay 
of 22 October are reproduced below in brief extract: 

There were two outstanding features of the Mohomedan Conference 
which was held in Poona during the week end. One was the surprising 
readiness of nearly all the speakers to admit that the Moslems were to 
be classed among the backward communities of the presidency, and 
the other was an equal readiness to seek the aid of the Hindus in solving 
the educational problems which faced them. This latter phase of the 
question was the key-note indeed of the presidential address of the 
Hon’ble Mr. A. K. M. Dehlavi, as well as the text on which Mr. Jayakar, 
the Leader of the Swaraj Party in the Legislative Council hung an 
eloquent sermon full of practical suggestions. A careful perusal of 
these two speeches alone tends to drive one to the conclusion that, if 
the advice therein tendered by these leaders of two communities were 
followed in the future, then the Moslem Educational Conference, which 
had just closed, would prove a more successful and practical unity 
conference than the one which terminated at Delhi just a few days 
previously. 

Coming to details, it must be said that the right sort of atmosphere 
was created by the appeals made on all hands for that education which 
will make for unity. As the President said: 

“We Moslems form an important factor in the polity of India, and 
although it is our own duty first, yet it is no less the duty, I maintain, 
of our advanced countrymen to see that we do not lag behind in 
education, and thus handicap the general progress of India as a whole. 
It is, therefore, today not a question of individual education or of com¬ 
munal education, but the education of the citizens of India, in which 
every Indian must join with an unbiassed mind, an open heart, and an 
attitude of mutual help, particularly to the partner who stands in need, 
in the journey to a common goal. What is required, in a few words 
is an honest communal education.” 

This thought was carried to a still further definition by Mr. Jayakar, 
who said that only by each community giving to its children an honest 
and inspiring knowledge of the culture, civilization, education, and 
achievements of the other community, could there be any hope of one 
community re-imbibing the respect and admiration for the other, which 
we each possessed and manifested in the years that have passed. Of 
course, he attributed this undesirable change to the British Raj and 
to the exaggerated, and historically misleading text-books, which he 
maintained, were used in the schools; but while we cannot go all the 
way with him there, we feel that we must ask, supposing that there 
have been such text-books detailing false Indian history, to whom should 
we look for the true history of India but to educated Indians them¬ 
selves? By all means, let us have accurate history books prepared, 
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but let us not lay the blame for past neglect at the doors of the 
^‘toreigner”. It was suggested tha<i the conference of Moslems should 
deal with this important matter and work out some scheme whereby 
these books could be published at an early date, but there does not 
seem to have been any definite move made in that direction. However, 
the realization of the need is perhaps a move which takes them a 
good way in the right direction and all Moslems should heed the appeal 
made by their President not to feel that their dignity has been lowered 
by any appeal to the Hindus to assist them in their great educational 
task. 

In another matter also there was a complete but imrehearsed un¬ 
animity between the Hon’ble Mr. Dehalvi and Mr. Jayakar. Both 
stressed the great value of the public school, characterizing it as a 
miniature India, in which the students found themselves cheek by jowl 
with representatives of all communities and were thus compelled, by 
force of circumstances, to recognize and respect the rights, ideas, customs 
and practices of others. Therefore, the conference President insisted 
on the formation, as soon as possible, of a chain of residential public 
schools for Moslem students, which, he said, would go a long way 
towards the cultivating, in the coming generation, the one great spirit 
of tolerance and respect which was essential for a unity between the 
two most important communities of India. 

Supplementing my speech at the Muslim Conference, I 
issued a Press message to the Forward of Bengal in response 
to the letter of the Editor, as a contribution to the Annual 
Number of that Daily: 

The one need of the day is Hindu-Muslim unity and it can only be 
achieved, not so much by conferences or assemblies, nor even by the 
speeches and messages of great men, as by humbly beginning at the 
root. The problem is not so much of the educated classes as of the 
masses, though, 1 am aware that, in some cases the educated classes, 
for their own purposes, have exploited the sentiments of their unlettered 
brethren. The masses of both communities, Hindu and Muslim, must 
be trained to respect and co-operate with one another and this can 
only be done by introducing, into our educational system, right courses 
of study and right sets of text-books, which will make Hindus and 
Muslims acquainted with each others contributions to the common 
culture and civilization of India. They must be taught that their destiny 
lies together in the future, as it has been worked out together in the 
past and that they are the two limbs of the same organism. This 
principle, which is apt to become a shibboleth, must be worked out 
in the teaching in our schools and colleges, out of which so many 
young persons are being turned out every year. This is a Reform, 

30 
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which I know is very slow in effect, but nothing short of this—a daily^ 
steadfast and wearisome effort to change the mentality of the people— 
will ever lead to any success. Newspapers in this connection have a 
great responsibility and if everyone of them will make up its mind to 
write nothing mean, sectional, imworthy or illiberal, the cause of this 
Reform will progress very fast. You, Sir, in Bengal have great opportu¬ 
nities of bringing about this unity, and I know, from personal knowledge 
that Mr. Das connected with youi< Paper is doing all he can to establish, 
even at great sacrifice and unpopularity, friendly relations between 
Hindus and Mohammedans. I hope that your Paper will always be 
guided by this ideal. 

The Forward was an English Daily of Calcutta started by 
Das by collecting support in an incredibly short time, helped 
by his immense popularity. The principal share of this help 
was borne by his great friend and ally Tulshicharan Goswami, 
an Oxford graduate, who enjoyed a just reputation for dis¬ 
pensing his hospitality and charity with singular ease and 
modesty. 

Two days later, I contributed to a special issue of another 
.Calcutta paper—the Bengalee —at the request of its Editor, 
the following message. Bengal particularly needed such mes¬ 
sages and my object was to supplement BengaFs effort to bring 
about cordial relations between Hindus and Muslims: 

The Hindu-Muslim problem requires an urgent solution. The 
Mahatma’s fast, whatever else it may have done, has added to the 
urgency of this problem... The tendency of the movement, through 
which we passed during the last four years, was more and more in the 
direction of raising the consciousness of the people towards their rights 
and prerogatives. This necessarily led to heightened self-assertion, which 
struggled to find expression, and, when checked by difficulties and 
limitations, burst into open conflagrations. In the light of this experi¬ 
ence, we must now reverse the process of teaching. The Unity Con¬ 
ference, under the guidance of the Mahatma, has done well in insisting 
on the aspect of duties and obligations being inseparably intertwined 
with rights and prerogatives. So far so good. 

But, there is another aspect of this case, which may be successfully 
placed before Hindu and Mohamedan audiences. The cultured members 
of these communities must take the trouble to glean, out of the teachings 
of their respective religions, principles, which speak of toleration, 
sympathy and good will. To an uneducated person, either Hindu or 
Muslim, the patriotic talk of *the country being before religion’ is moon¬ 
shine. We have to teach them that what patriotism requires ii? also the 
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teaching of their religion and that to be a better, more pious and 
devoted Hindu or Mohomedan, good-will and toleration have to be 
practised to the same extent as the claims of Indian patriotism require. 
When oiir teachings take this form and are grounded on the precepts 
of their own religion, the Muslims will be more effectively drawn into 
a more friendly association with the Hindus and vice-versa, as they 
have done for centuries past. More friendly association, large oppor¬ 
tunities of contact and joint work, a united and persistent effort of the 
cultured members of both communities for the express purpose of 
mutual understanding and interpretation—^this method alone will suc¬ 
ceed and not preachings about rights and prerogatives of either com¬ 
munity. 

While these activities went on, I participated in the work 
of the Bombay Liegislative Cpimcil making occasional contri¬ 
butions to it. One such occasion arose on 23 October on a 
resolution moved by the member for Bombay City (North) 
in the following words: 

This Council records its warm appreciation of the able discharge of 
his arduous duties by the Hon’ble Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola, Kt., the 
nominated President of the Bombay Legislative Council, which office he 
held for over a year and a quarter, during which time he won the 
esteem and respect of both the official and non-official sides of this 
House by his fairness, patience and reasonableness and guided its delibe¬ 
rations with a view to the growth of the Legislature on responsible and 
democratic lines. 

Some members of the House had a doubt whether the 
Swaraj Party would join in these felicitations in the light of 
the main purpose for which they had come into the Council. 
I had, therefore, as the Leader of the Swaraj Party to clarify 
our attitude of support on this question and I did so in a 
speech, a short extract from which is reproduced below: 

I am proud to say that imlike the proposer of this resolution, my 
acquaintance with the President commenced in the halls of the Bombay 
Presidency Association, in whose sacred precincts so many members, 
whom I now find sitting on the other side of the House, at one time 
learned their political lessons. It is there that the germs were laid of 
what ultimately developed into a deep esteem for our honoured Pre¬ 
sident. I cannot help saying that al^ough we Swarajists are in this 
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House siirroxmded by many difficulties and disappointments—and our 
disappointments are perhaps severer than those of the other members 
of this House, still the one redeeming feature which enlivened our 
existence here is the very pleasantness of the President. 

I want to ask the attention of the House particularly to the last few 
lines of this resolution, because they deserve more than passing mention: 
“With a view to the growth of the Legislature on responsible and 
democratic lines.” This is a very important part of this resolution and 
1 want the House to note this that often firmness and impartiality can 
dwindle into a cold feeling of inhuman sternness, as we lawyers know 
in the case of some judges. But, if firmness and impartiality are 
coupled with courtesy and pleasantness, and arise from a clear vision 
of the appointed destiny of this House and are guided by the feeling 
that, in conducting its deliberations one must have an eye to the growth 
and progress of this House on democratic lines, then the firmness and 
impartiality rise to become conspicuous virtues. I am sure, I am voicing, 
in this connection, the mind of this House. I say that whenever the 
President felt impressed with doubt as to which way his decision 
should go, on all such occasions, the House will agree, he has exercised 
his discretion in favour of the popular side, giving it, so to say, the 
benefit of the doubt, with the one view that gradually the traditions 
■and the ideals of this House, at least as far as his individual rulings 
could do it, should tend towards the growth of the Legislature on 
responsible and democratic lines. I have heard it said. Sir, and I am 
not saying this in a factious or cavilling spirit—I am only stating a 
fact, that perhaps in some corners of this House there lurks a feeling 
that very often the President gave his rulings so as to favour the 
popular side. I say, Sir, that if it was so, it is to his credit that he 
realizes that it is better that his rulings, in cases where there was a 
doubt should lean towards the popular cause so as to lead the Legislature 
along the lines of responsible and democratic Government than towards 
conserving the power and privileges of a Grovernment already strong 
and I think and I hope the House will agree that it is a great point in 
his favour that he kept very clearly and steadily before him the ideal 
that he has to help this House to reach its appointed destiny, on the 
lines of responsible and democratic Government. I do not know. Sir, 
whether, as in the case of the British Parliament, any future historian 
will trouble to write a history of this puny Legislature, puny in this 
sense that here very little popular control is permitted over the benches 
opposite. But if any such writer, a fifty; or a hundred years hence, 
when India is free, independent, should dip into the past, even in the 
spirit of a dilettante or dry-as-dust historian, and bring up to the 
stirface the concerns of this House, I have no doubt that the glorious 
part that Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola has played in connection with this 
House will occupy an important nart in the annals of such a chronicler. 
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Perhaps the most important debate during this session of 
the Legislative Council arose in connection with a department 
called “Development Directorate” which related to filling in 
of a part of the Back Bay. Several scandals had arisen indi¬ 
cating the irresponsible, and ruinous waste and involving the 
names and reputation of several Government officials, some of 
whom were at the top of the administration. Voices were heard 
all around of several incidents indicating irresponsible extra¬ 
vagance and even fraud connected with some of the trans¬ 
actions of this body. The Swarajists lost no opportunity of 
exposing these scandals and ultimately public opinion about 
this Development Directorate became so strong that Naiiman, 
the Bombay City representative who had made a special study 
of this matter thought it necessary to move on 24 October 1924, 
a resolution in the following words: 

This Council recommends to Government: 

(a) that a Committee consisting of 12 non-official and elected members 
be appointed to inquire into the whole administration and working 
of the Development Directorate, to suggest ways and means of 
affecting retrenchments and to report on the advisability or other¬ 
wise of continuing the schemes taken in hand; 

(b) that the Development Directorate be requested to co-operate with 
the said Committee and afford all facilities and help in conducting 
the said inquiry and in making the said report; 

(c) that an independent officer or expert be appointed to help the 
said Committee, 

In a long speech, Nariman endeavoured to show how the 
Bombay Development Directorate was the most criticised, as 
it was also the most advertised Department of the Local 
Government. He traced the previous history of this depart¬ 
ment and the criticism made upon it by important public men 
who had been previously members of this Council. He further 
pointed out several instances when its Directorate had been 
guilty of transactions which were fraudulent, especially its 
purchases in and outside India and the waste of public money. 
Nariman’s exposure caused considerable perturbation on the 
Government benches and even resentment in certain quarters 
as the names of some Government officials were involved in 
the scandal. 

At a certain stage of the debate, the atmosphere in the 
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House was so heated that I as the Leader of the Swaraj Party 
thought it necessary to stand up and support Nariman. Pre¬ 
vious to my speech, the General Member (Cowasji Jehangir) 
had taken a good deal of the wind out of the sails of the mover, 
by mentioning that a Committee had already been appointed 
by him to inquire into this question. In my speech I com¬ 
mented on this fact, as involving an extraordinary procedure 
the General Member had adopted. Lalji Naranji representing 
the Indian Merchants* Chamber had sent a resolution relating 
to this identical question. It came into the hands of the 
General Member and taking advantage of it and obviously to 
prevent an open exposure in the Council, the General Member 
appointed a Committee including the representatives of several 
bodies, for instance the Bombay Municipal Corporation and 
several other organisations but the only body to which the 
General Member did not give the right of electing its repre¬ 
sentatives on this Committee was the Bombay Legislative 
Council. I said: 

We naturally feel a strong grievance at our deliberate exclusion. If 
the Municipal Corporation of Bombay deserves the courtesy of sending 
two representatives to this Committee, why only is this House debarred 
from a similar courtesy? For how many years has this question been 
agitated—^perhaps for all the time since this unfortunate department 
cam© into existence. During all these years, this House has lost no 
opportunity of protesting against the extravagance of this department 
at the Budget and other times. But curiously enough, this one bodj^ 
which has been always agitated over this question, has been singled 
out for exclusion by the General Member. It is but fair that our 
representatives on that Committee should be members elected by us 
and not nominated by the Government. Several important questions 
have arisen, for instance, whether this department should not be 
amalgamated with the Public Works Department. Resolutions making 
these suggestions have been tabled and the House would have appre¬ 
ciated the courtesy if the department had at least informed this Council 
that a Committee had been appointed to consider the identical question, 
but this was not done. But let bygones be bygones. Now, my sugges¬ 
tion is that four members elected by this House should sit on the 
Committee. The members who have been selected from this House to 
be on this Committee need not be disturbed. I urge further that the 
terms of reference to this Committee should include the several points 
which the present resolution contains, for instance, the help of an 
independent expert etc. I think there is great wisdom behind this 
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suggestion. In this connection, I will state a little experience of mine. 
During the Budget Session, the General Member, in a fit of friendliness, 
invited some of us to meet him and the Director of this department 
at his residence to discuss matters relating to his department. When 
we sat down to work, we found that, while on the side of the General 
Member was ranged all the expert knowledge and experience of several 
years, on our) side, we had only ordinary and incomplete knowledge. 
We had no expert help on our side and we felt handicapped seriously. 
I suggested that, in order that the discussion might then be more fair 
and fruitful, we should be given the permission to get with us one or 
two engineers as experts to examine the statements of the General 
Member and the Director of the department from the popular point of 
view. I thought that the General Member would be inclined to accept 
my modest suggestion but for some reason he declined. Since that 
time, I felt that if such a Committee is really to do any useful work 
and in their ignorance not to say merely ditto to what the General 
Member and his clever officials say, it is absolutely necessary that there 
should be provided some independent person who is an expert in these 
matters to examine questions from the popular point of view. 

The debate proceeded and some of the strongest speeches 
were made on the popular side by the Swarajists and Inde¬ 
pendent members. More and more scandals were exposed, 
each member placing before the House his own experiences 
of the department. It was a field-day for us. Ultimately, a 
member of the Muslim Party asked for closure. It was 
accepted and after the mover Nariman had replied and the 
General Member’s unconvincing reply had ended the debate, 
and I had explained one or two matters of importance, the 
House divided, 39 voted for Nariman’s amendment as against 
35. The motion was carried. It was great satisfaction to see 
that, on the popular side the entire Swarajist Party and 
Independent members voted and also a few members of the 
Muslim Party. 

I may mention here that out of the inquiry accepted in this 
resolution, many important incidents came out which would 
be stated in their proper context in the succeeding pages of 
this narrative. 

The Indian Press generally supported us, but the Times of 
India, perpetually critical of the Swaraj Party had the fol¬ 
lowing comments in its issue of 28 October: 


The Government defeat on this motion of Mr. Nariman was as un- 
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fortunate as it was unreal and was partly the result of the wavering 
opinions of the Non-Brahman Party, who all through the session did 
not seem to know their own minds and partly of prematurely leaving 
the House by some Government members before the final vote was 
taken. As it is, the passing of the motion means that there will now 
be sitting two Committees of investigations; one appointed by Govern¬ 
ment and the other composed of non-officials, so that if the ^‘Develop¬ 
ment scandal” as Mr. Nariman insisted on calling it, is not cleared up 
to this time, then it will merely be a case of too many cooks spoiling 
the broth. 

The paper wrote very strongly against us referring to the 
number of questions which were asked during the debate. 
It questioned the propriety of allowing all that time to be lost 
in replying to questions, which privilege was most judiciously 
exercised by the members of the House. The Times of India 
went on: 

At least 8 hours were spent in reading out answers to a host of local 
and unimportant queries and, judging from the detailed nature of 
•many of those answers, hundreds of hours must have been spent in 
their preparation by Government. And when one remembered the 
large number (of replies) in which the querist was told that informa¬ 
tion was being obtained and the large amounts of both official and 
non-official business carried over to the next session, one wonders 
whether the time had not been reached for a complete and careful 
inquiry into this matter of the question and its relationship to the 
unsatisfactory list of untouched business. If at each session there is 
a heavy overflow of business, in the next session the situation will soon 
become serious. All the way through the past fortnight, the non- 
offlcial members have been talking about and apparently playing for 
the December session and although that proved impossible this year 
in view of Government’s extra work in preparing for the Budget Session, 
it would appear that shortly the question of increasing either the number 
or the length of the session will have to be settled, especially as the 
leader of the Swaraj Party had intimated that they are now considering 
whether His Excellency should not be approached with a view to 
granting non-officials more time for the business and perhaps such a 
move would not be out of place. Although to revert to a topic already 
discussed, if the Swarajists would remember that brevity is the soul 
of wisdom as well as of wit, they would almost double the actual amount 
of their business. Perhaps they will learn the lesson of this past 
se5!!<?ion. 
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As regards our attitude of distrust and suspicion of the 
Government, this paper was pleased to observe: 

The most important feature of the session was, perhaps, the policy 
adopted by the Swaraj Party on all points. True, the Party did not go 
into the discussion tied down to a scheme of obstruction such as the 
same Party had done in other provinces; but in actuality its members 
did pursue such a policy, with more or less success during the session 
which has just closed. It is also true of course that on several occa¬ 
sions the leader of the Swaraj Party and several of his minions in¬ 
dignantly protested at the bare suggestion of obstruction on the part 
of the Government benches; but it was true nevertheless that such a 
policy was pursued. Mr. Jayakar more than once gave it a different 
name that of “grave suspicion of Government*\ Countless speeches 
made to explain and enunciate that suspicion were in themselves a very 
marked and successful form of camouflaged obstruction. Members, 
even of the non-official benches, realized that fact more than once 
and definitely accused the Swarajists of it. It may be that at times 
a healthy and good-natured suspicion is helpful—and even necessary— 
on the part of an Opposition; but when that suspicion manifests itself 
wdth every little action and over every little clause of a Bill which has 
been unanimously accepted in principle, then the suspicion harked on, 
despite all the most candid and sincere assurance and promises of 
Government, becomes nothing more or less than a most insidious and 
miserable policy of obstruction. Had it not been for this persistent 
attitude of doubt, the fortnight session would have shown a much 
better record. A suspicion cloaked under the glib phrase “public 
duty” is frequently none the less a suspicion and had there been less 
suggestion on the part of the Swaraj Party of double-dealing and the 
“hidden” hand of Government, there would have undoubtedly been far 
more useful work accomplished and the non-official members would 
have been able to make the best use of the time allotted to them 
instead of penalizing themselves by whittling it down. 


The paper was however compelled to add: 

... of one thing there can be no doubt, the work that was done was 
done thoroughly. The passing of the Children’s Bill was easily the 
most important piece of work of the session, for which the Swaraj 
Party rightly take at least half of the credit, although if they had doubt¬ 
ed less and given the Government credit for as much humanity and 
sympathy for children as they themselves claim to have, the Bill would 
have gone through in half the time and without one or two blemishes 
which were tacked on by amendment. 
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On reading the comments of this paper on our attitude of 
so-called obstruction, I was reminded of the opinion of a great 
British parliamentarian that when he felt any doubt whether 
his views on any public question were right, the fact that the 
London Thunderer (The Times) had opposed his views, was 
convincing proof that they were right. 

Our support of the non-official President Sir Ibrahim 
Rahimtoola found a practical expression on 17 October 1924 
when a Government Bill relating to the President’s salary 
contained the following clause: 

There shall be paid to the elected President of the Bombay Legislative 
Council a salary calculated at the rata of Rs. 3,000 a month so long 
as he devotes the whole of his time to the business of the said Council. 

Government had never concealed their dislike of the policy 
of the President to support the popular side in its attempt to 
advance the cause of democracy in the Bombay Legislative 
Council. This dislike had became obvious on many occasions 
and was manifested more clearly than ever in the proposed 
clause long as he devotes the whole of his time to the 
business of the said Council”. The Swarajists, the independent 
members of the Council and a few members of the Non- 
Brahman and the Muslim Party all had respect for the Pre¬ 
sident and there was a feeling that the insertion of this clause 
was intended to do harm to the President’s position. 

I, therefore, suggested an amendment and supported it by 
a brief speech. I said: 

It is for the first time that this Council will have the opportunity 
of electing its own President from amongst non-official members. The 
principle underlying that privilege is that, after the Council had gone 
through the initial stages of experience for four years under the guidance 
of a nominated President, the Government of India Act provides that 
opportunity should be given to this House to elect, as its President, a 
non-official member who necessarily will be drawn from the public life 
of this presidency. The power of electing its own President proposed 
to be accorded to this House, is intended to be utilised in order that 
the Council may have for its President, a person drawn from the public 
life of this province and in touch with it who will be able, by reason 
of his experience, to guide the deliberations of this Council. A{y amend¬ 
ment seeks to maintain the spirit of this principle. The clause as 
placed before us is likely to act to the detriment of this principle. 
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Under it, the person we select from amongst us will become a kind of 
official, at least in temper, if not in character and status. He will 
gradually tend to become in temperament a fossilised official, in the 
sense that he will be drawing a Government salary and what is more, 
he will have to isolate himself from public life and its enlivening 
impulses. I am particularly anxious that this Council should not do 
anything which will have that effect. I have no doubt that any member 
whom we select as our President will be an honourable man and will 
devote, when the Council is sitting as well as otherwise, adequate time 
to the work of the Council. If I am permitted to make a personal 
reference, you, Sir, are not a whole-time President. Still no member 
here can complain that your conduct of the deliberations or yoiu* 
attention to the affairs of the Council has been in any way perfunctory 
or inadequate, by reason of your occupation, if any, elsewhere. That in 
itself will prove that given the necessary ability and desire to be useful 
to the Council, it is unnecessary to lay down the restriction contained 
in the proposed draft clause. You, Sir, if I am permitted to allude to 
you once more, have been able to conduct our deliberations, because 
you were drawn from public life and have maintained your touch with 
it, and I am anxious that such a touch and contact should be kept 
up. May I say, with great respect to the Government benches, that the 
tendency of whole-time salaried men is to grow encrusted in their own 
avocation. They get into a shell. They have no time to go into public 
life, move amongst the people or share the activities of the presidency, 
and I fear the result of all this is, that, slowly but surely, they get 
into a groove, which, I am sure, sterilises them. I am anxious that the 
freshness and vitality of this office should be maintained. I do not 
want to argue that the concerns of this Council will not be so engros¬ 
sing as to occupy the whole of his time. My sole ground for proposing 
this amendment is that the purpose of the Government of India Act 
which gives us this power should be kept intact and the dignity and 
utility of this office may be maintained at the highest level. 

In the course of the debate which followed, my comments 
were misinterpreted and there was considerable misunder¬ 
standing about what I had said with regard to maintaining 
intact the non-official character of the President’s office. So I 
had to rise again to remove this misunderstanding by ex¬ 
plaining what my intention was. I observed: 

Some members of this House had interpreted my meaning as if I was 
for allowing the President to take part in controversial politics of a 
partisan character, by going about addressing meetings from place to 
place. That is not what I had said. I repeat once more that I was 
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anxious that the non-official character of the President's office should be 
maintained in its integrity and fullness, and that the President should 
not be cut off from the quickening influences of public life. I am sure 
the good sense of the President will protect us from the catastrophe 
of his making tub-thumping political speeches. Besides, the restriction 
that he should give his whole time to the concerns of this House is 
secured with greater dignity by allowing it to grow up as a convention. 
Honourable and self-respectful men (I think I am rightly assessing 
human psychology when I say this) respect conventions as scrupulously 
as legal obligations if not more. These conventions grow more obligatory 
as' conventions, slowly growing stronger when enforced by public 
opinion. I feel confident that whoever is our President he will allow 
Council affairs to have the first call upon his time and attention. Be¬ 
sides, we have always the power in our hand to remove a President 
who breaks this honourable convention, and we shall exercise it if 
occasion arises, but let us not hang on the head of our President the 
unnecessary obligation that he must be present in the chair from IL 
to 5 even if he sleeps there. I cannot understand the words ^‘so long 
as he devotes the whole of his time”. What is he going to devote his 
whole time to? To warm the chair if there is no business? The instance 
of the Speaker of the House of Commons was brought in by some 
honourable members, but as the Leader of the House pointed out—I am 
grateful to him for the information—that there is a great difference 
between the position of the Speaker of the House of Commons and 
our President here. That difference is that the Speaker in England 
need not, during his tenure of office, keep contact with his constituency, 
because it is an unwritten convention of British political life that, when 
the Speaker seeks re-election, he always gets in imopposed. Are we 
sure that our future President will receive that courtesy from com¬ 
petitors in his constituency? If there are fears in any part of the 
House, that my amendment is only a device for making it easy for 
Swarajists to compete for this office, then I may assure the Council that 
we have no desire to compete for this office under the present cir¬ 
cumstances and there ought to be no apprehension that any rebellious 
member of my Party will get into that office and create difficulties. .\re 
we prepared to give to our future President the assurance, which the 
Speaker of the House of Commons receives from his colleagues, that 
after two years when he goes back to seek re-election he will not be 
opposed by any competitor in his constituency? By all means try to 
create such a convention and I will help my honourable friends to 
create it, but we must realise that in England, after several centuries, 
the convention has grown. Conventions grow by steady growth and 
by increasing reliance on human honour and that such honourable obli¬ 
gations are created sooner by allowing them to grow out of the good 
sense of our colleagues rather than by legal obligation. 
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At the conclusion of the debate, I could see that my amend¬ 
ment was approved by a very large section of the House 
including the Non-Brahman and the Muslim parties. On 18 
October my amendment was put to the vote and carried and 
I felt happy that my Party had done its work in giving support 
to the President to maintain his non-official character. 

I was glad to find that the public supported the attitude 
which my Party had taken on this question. Nearly most of 
the Presses in Bombay and outside supported us. I quote from 
one Bombay Daily, the Bombay Chronicle of 18 October 1924: 

Mr. Jayakar’s comments were spirited and evoked grateful recognition 
from the Home Member of the valuable services rendered by him and 
his Party. Interest centred round the clause that the President shall 
be a whole-time official. Officials and ministerialists were actively 
canvassing support for this view and raising the cry that otherwise the 
elected President would be a party politician, a conspiring and self- 
seeking person. In view of the fact that the President is to be elected 
from amongst the members of the Council, it does not appear that 
these ministerialists and officials had high opinion of themselves or their 
fellow-members of the Council. 

On 31 October, Bhagwandas of Benares issued a pamphlet 
making suggestions for a solution of the problem of Religious 
Peace in Swaraj. The brochure mentioned the good work 
done by the Unity Conference held earlier at Delhi. Efforts 
had been made at this Conference by each party to see with 
the other’s eyes as well as its own. There was a fair amoimt 
of plain speaking, by each side, of its sentiments and require¬ 
ments and how they would be hindered if each side insisted 
too strongly on its rights. Both sides endeavoured to avoid 
excitement and the odium theologicum. Both tried to under¬ 
stand rather than misunderstood. Of course, they did not 
succeed completely. There were moments when rupture 
seemed imminent. It is often difficult for parties to plead 
their cases dispassionately; and this becomes more difficult 
when there is no disinterested third party to act as arbitrator, 
and each side has to act as a judge of the value of the other’s 
case. Still a good beginning was made, seeing that it was the 
first occasion of its kind. Many old members of both com¬ 
munities said that they had learnt more about each other’.s 
ways in these few days than they had in all their past years. 
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The work was mostly done in the Subjects Committee, and 
the speeches, questions and answers and the discussions of 
the Committee, and, still more, the informal conversations, 
between individual members, which went on during intervals, 
would if they could be gathered together and published be 
very educative and helpful towards a better understanding of 
each other’s minds and needs. 

But the work which remained to be done, as also the 
resolutions which were placed before the Subjects Committee 
but could not be discussed or passed, were more useful. Not¬ 
withstanding this however, there were hopeful signs that 
things would mend. An important indication of this hope was 
that a movement for a “League of Unity”, was started by a 
small group present at the Conference and the following 
important resolutions were suggested: 

1. “That all Tabligh and Shuddhi activity (conversions from 
one faith to another) should be suspended for a period of one 
year.” But there was hardly any time to settle this que^stion. 
The Conference had to end that evening; besides there were 
difference of views, Muslims thought that Tabligh was part of 
the very roots and foundations of Islam without which it 
could not live and grow Shuddhi. Likewise was regarded by 
the Hindus as an equally essential part of the defensive 
ramparts of Vaidic Dharma necessary to save it from ex¬ 
tinction by the Tabligh of Islam and Christianity. It was plain 
that the question could not be decided in a hurry. The 
proposal was therefore put aside, neither accepted nor re¬ 
jected. 

2. Another important proposal was that for the sake of 
peace and amity the construction of new Temples and Masj ids 
should be stopped for the next 20 years. There were, it was 
said, already more than enough of these. Many were not 
used at all by the votaries and were falling to pieces. None 
took the trouble to keep them in repair. The new ones were 
often constructed where they were really not wanted at all. 
New Masjids were built close to older Masjids, and Temples 
wall to wall with pre-existing Temples. It was a bid for 
greater fame for piety than that of the person who had built 
the pre-existing one. The result was—^lack of votaries, neg¬ 
lect of the buildings, decay, unsightly ruins and gaps; lack 
of room for other purposes. Worse than this, efforts were 
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often made to erect Mosques near Temples; and Temples near 
Mosques, the motive being antagonistic fervour, with resultant 
fights. 

After some debate on these questions, a draft statement was 
proposed as follows: 

Since the greatest hindrance to a united India is the religious anta¬ 
gonism between the two communities, especially the major sections 
thereof, viz. the Hindus and the Musalmans; and as Swarajya cannot 
be achieved by a disunited India, therefore, with a view to eliminate 
this antagonism, this Conference appoints a Board of representative 
men and women of different religions or in the alternative, requests 
the Working Committee of the Congress to form such a Board: 

(a) to emphasise the elements common to and the points of contact 

between the several religions, 

(b) to create public opinion in each community against intolerance 

and violence in any shape or form, and 

(c) to do everything else that the Board may think helpful to promote 

peace on earth and goodwill among men. 

This was signed by several representative men, Hindu and 
Muslim. But, as there was little time to accept this pro¬ 
posal towards the conclusion of the Conference, an alternative 
was proposed as follows: 

Since the excessive insistence on the outer rites and ceremonies of 
each religion tends to intensify mutual differences and create conflicts 
and the emphasising of the elements common to all religions is sure 
to increase mutual toleration and goodwill; therefore this Conference 
most earnestly appeals to the priests of all religions, dwelling side by 
side in India, that, while maintaining the observance of the rites and 
ceremonies of their respective religions, so far as necessary and fitting 
in accordance with circumstances, they should all draw increasingly 
the attention of their respective followings to those essential elements 
which are common to all religions. 

But owing to differences of opinion and the desire of many 
members to leave the Conference, the alternative proposals 
were not voted and the Committee dispersed. The Conference 
thus ended without having watered the roots of the tree of 
Religious Peace and Indian Unity. 

A hopeful sign, however, was the fact that resolutions like 
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those mentioned above were seriously put forward and were 
supported by Hindus and Muslims and the representatives 
of other faiths also coming from widely separated parts of the 
country. That showed that the right spirit had begun to work, 
and although the resolutions were not discussed or passed, a 
Unity League was mooted to work along the lines suggested 
in the last two resolutions above described. Many persons, 
belonging to different provinces were recorded as sympathi¬ 
sers, and the aims and objects were drawn up in broad out¬ 
lines. Bhagwandas’s pamphlet then proceeded to analyse criti¬ 
cally the several causes of dispute between the two com¬ 
munities and ended by showing the hollowness of these 
disputes. The spirit of his careful analysis is indicated by the 
following extract from the pamphlet under the heading “Hindu 
and Muslim—what do they mean?^’ 

Bhagwandas poured into this pamphlet all the learning, 
skilful arguments and caustic wit for which he had been 
known. Unfortunately it is not possible, in the short space 
of this chapter, to reproduce even brief extracts of the entire 
pamphlet. When published in extenso, it had a conspicuous 
effect on the political workers of his time. Gandhi studied 
it with great interest and even Muslim leaders, not excluding 
the liberal minded Hakim Khan—the leading light of 

the conservative Congress group—were largely affected by 
the sentiments expressed in the pamphlet. I know, from per¬ 
sonal knowledge, that Das, whose temperament had an inner 
lining of philosophic thought, studied and referred to the 
pamphlet with great respect. This inner lining of Das’s intellect 
was not universally known even amongst his Swarajist col¬ 
leagues, but it had been revealed to me, on several occasions, 
when, for instance he referred with fond affection to Chaitanya, 
the philosopher Saint of Bengal. Das always called him Lord 
Gouranga and by no other name. 

The most that can be reproduced of that pamphlet in this 
short narrative is Bhagwandas’s own summary of the entire 
pamphlet in a few paragraphs, which he called “Recapitula¬ 
tion”: 

(1) The disease is positive misunderstanding of each other’s religions 
and consequent mutual hostility and distrust. (2) The cause is ignorance 
of the real nature of Religion and of each other’s religions. (3) The 
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remedy is the understanding of the identity of the essentials of all 
religions underneath superficial differences of forms. (4) The way 
is to prepare and administer this medicine systematically. The chief 
viodus operandi is promotion of a common culture-common in respect 
of broad features. It needs an earnest, faith-possessed, determined 
band of pioneers, of Practical Mystics, to take this time by the fore¬ 
lock, and guide it, as it ought to go, in the direction of the Universal 
Beligion as the Illuminator, Rationaliser, Purifier and Supporter of all 
particular religions, and the sure ca\ise of the Federation of all parti¬ 
cular communities, nations, races and sub-races. Such a band of 
workers, working diligently, by precepi) and example, in the mother- 
tongue of the country, through the press and the platform and the 
educational institutions, with the help of the compilation of books would 
soon change the mental, moral, social, religious and political atmosphere 
of the country and would gradually bring about that general social 
reform, based on Scientific-Philosophical-Religion, that broad assimila¬ 
tion in ways first of thinking and feeling, and then of speaking, of 
dressing at least on public functional occasions in Swadeshi or Khaddar, 
of eating and drinking, so that at last all vegetarians and teetotallers 
should be able to eat and drink with each other, and, similarly, all 
non-vegetarians might dine together, of festival celebrations by pro¬ 
moting the communion of all creeds in as many festival celebrations 
of all as may be possible, and by the institution of new special holidays, 
games, athletic sports, fairs, etc. to be shared by all creeds, as pro¬ 
moting habits of healthy exercise and co-operation as well as due com¬ 
petition in active and courageous enterprise, which assimilation will 
amalgamate, for all practical purposes, the present clashing “cultures” 
of India into one common general culture, and make a self-dependent 
and stable national life and political organistion possible. Cultures and 
civilisations have always taken birth, grown, decayed and died together 
with corresponding religions. The new world-wide culture and civilisa¬ 
tion can be based only on world-wide Scientific Religion, wherein the 
ways of living, the worships, the ceremonies, the customs, the conven¬ 
tions, the festivals, will be arranged and assigned according to “time, 
place, and circumstances” for reasons of climate, available resources, 
environmental conditions, hygiene, sanitation, individual and groupal 
psychological temperaments and peculiarities, without unreasonable 
rigidity and one-sided exaggeration and extremism; but all will be 
pervaded by the spirit of Philanthropy, of Humanism, the Spirit of God 
who is Love, because present everywhere and in everyone as the Self, 
the very quintessence of Religion. 

The Gods of children are in images of wood and stone, and in the 
objects of worldly ambition, idol and tomb, yantra, tawiz and amulet, 
clothes, ornaments and wealth; those of the more grown-up, in the 
beautiful places and distant shrines of pilgrimage Ganga, Kashi and 
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Kaaba, attainable by adventurous and educative journey through beauti¬ 
ful and terrible scenes of nature, across mountains and deserts and 
seas; the gods of the advanced are in the heavens and the heavenly 
orbs and the forces of nature, Sim and Moon and Planet and Star, 
Fire and Water and Air, subjects of the learned sciences, astronomy 
and physics and chemistry; only finally, the One God of the sage is 
found within him-Self, the Self whose Consciousness creates, maintains 
and destroys all the others, all the worlds. What is needed is that 
while, on the one hand, vain and harmful efforts should not be made 
to deprive the children of their toys altogether; on the other hand, the 
still more mischievous efforts must not be made to keep their minds 
stunted down to the level of those toys only, for ever; but they should 
be gradually and keadily led on by their elders to the higher and 
higher and the Highest. Thus the “touch-me-not^' business, now so 
senseless, should be rationalised by being placed on a scientific and 
reasonable footing. Persons of the same personal habits of life, of the 
same or complementary tastes and temperaments, should inter-dine and 
inter-marry, observing purity to the utmost possible, in diet and mar¬ 
riage, so that the health of the individual and the race may be preserved 
and improved, generation after generation. 

As regards the question of the depressed classes, it would be solved 
at once, if the matter is removed from its hereditary basis and placed 
upon the hygienic and sanitary basis. But great care has to be taken 
that abolition of the hereditary feature of untouchability does not come 
to be interpreted prematurely as the abolition of various occupations 
which are indispensable for the existence of Indian society, and 
especially of city life, as at present constituted. Every one recognises 
that the inward must change before the outward can change; that the 
spirit must be converted first, if the conduct of the body is to be 
converted from the ways of vice to those of virtue; that action begins 
in the mind, then comes to the tongue, then to the hands and feet; 
that we think first then discuss, then act; that if the head goes wrong 
the limbs must go wrong; that if the head goes right, the limbs will 
go right; that if a single generation is brought up wholly without 
education, civilisation would reel back into the beast; that if a single 
generation has its intelligence properly cultivated, the people can be 
transformed from medievalism into modernism. . Witness Japan, under 
our very eyes. Everybody says that “revolutions" begin to strike and 
kick indiscriminately; and that “evolution” can be initiated only the 
“heads” of society, which ought to guide the “hands” how to work and 
the “feet” how to walk. 

All this philosophical treatment of the problem of self- 
government ended as follows: 
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Let the ‘‘Head” and “Heart” do its best to provide the Indian People 
with the larger Religion and the larger Political Idea of Swaraj which 
the New Age needs and craves; let them provide these by means of 
education through schools and colleges and the daily press and the 
platform; let them supply this education even more effectively by their 
example; and our people shall surely and before long, win true Swaraj, 
the true self-government, the good self-government, the beautiful self- 
government, of the Higher Self, in the individual life and the national 
life, politically because spiritually. 

O Lord of Light and Fire! Who knowest all! 

Guide us by the right path to happiness, 

And save us from the sins which lead astray. 

We bow in humble reverence to- Thee! 

O Lord of Mercy and Beneficence! 

Thee do we serve and Thee beseech for help! 

Guide us on the right path, of Thy favours. 

Not of those who go astray, on whom Thy wrath descends. 

O Our Father which art in heaven. 

Hallowed be thy name. Thy Kingdom come, 

Lead us not into temptation But deliver us from evil. 

The consideration of the Hindu-Muslim question contained 
in Bhagwandas's pamphlet was, found too philosophical and 
it led to two statements, one on 5 November 1924, from 
Narendranath, President (and Gulshanrai, Secretary) of the 
Punjab Hindu Sabha and the other from Lajpatrai. Narendra¬ 
nath s statement contained a brief history, during the previous 
four years ever since the inauguration of the new Reforms, 
of how Fazal-i-Hussain, Minister of Education in the Punjab, 
had, with the support of the Government, consistently fol¬ 
lowed an anti-Hindu policy in the Punjab. The officials, of 
the Punjab Hindu Sabha could not remain silent and they 
considered it their duty to carry on, through the columns of 
the Tribune, on the platform, and in the Punjab Legislative 
Council, a continuous agitation against Fazal-i-Hussain. The 
statement proceeded to miention other matters, which indicated 
religious antagonism more than any practical measures for 
establishing commilnal unity in the country. 

Following Narendranath's statement, Lajpatrai issued the 
following letter from Karachi on 13 December 1924, addressed 
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to Hindu leaders, on the Hindu-Muslim question: 

Dear Sir, 

The series of informal conferences between Hindu and Mi^alman 
leaders of Upper India, recently held at Lahore under the guidance of 
Mahatma Gandhi, have made it clear that the Musalman leaders of all 
shades of opinion, the so-called Non-co-operators, Khilafatists, Muslim 
Leaguers, Changers, Pro-changers are, almost all, of one mind as regards 
their political demands... 

Under the circumstances, the communal aspect of these questions 
makes it incumbent upon the Hindus to come to a settlement among 
themselves, firstly as to the acceptance of the principle of communal 
representation, specially its extension to Local Boards and public services 
and secondly the basis up to which it should be applied. It must be 
conceded that the Lucknow Pact was more or less a patched up affair 
between the Muslim League and the Indian National Congress. The 
former represented the Muslim community as such, while the latter 
did not represent the Hindus in the same way. That procedure cannot 
be followed now. The Hindus, as such, must come to a decision as 
to what their attitude should be on these questions. The only All-India 
Hindu organisation, which can be expected to deal with these questions, 
is the Hindu Mahasabha. But, it is so unwieldy and its time and 
attention are occupied by so many other matters, that political questions 
affecting the Hindus have so far failed to receive proper consideration 
at their hands. Consequently, it is desirable that these questions should 
be considered by the All-India Hindu leaders from both the Hindu 
and national points of view at an early date. The proper occasion for 
it is the extra-ordinary session of the Hindu Mahasabha to be held 
at Belgaum during the Congress Week, where it may be possible to 
arrange for a permanent machinery to classify and crystallise Hindu 
opinion on all political questions. This letter is, therefore, addressed 
to Hindu leaders, so that they may be in possession of the latest deve¬ 
lopments of the subject and be in a position to form a considered opinion 
on the matter before arrival in Belgaum. 


Yours sincerely, 
Lala Lajpatrai 

Notwithstanding the above two controversial statements, 
enthusiasm to settle the Hindu-Muslim question continued 
and an All Parties Conference was held at Bombay on 22 
November 1924, at which certain resolutions were passed. 
My diary entries relating to this Conference throw light upon 
what happened: 
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Thursday 20 November: Das, his wife and son arrived. They put up 
with me. C. R. Reddy is also staying with me. 

Friday 21 November: Goswami joined us. I put up Madras guests at a 
friend’s house near mine in Bombay. In the afternoon, Unity Con¬ 
ference took place at which Dinshaw Petit presided. 

Saturday 22 November and Sunday 23 November: Unity Conference 
continued as also a Swaraj Party meeting was held. 

Monday 24 November: On the 23rd of November Gandhi made a speech 
at the A.I.C.C. meeting in Bombay, explaining his reasons for enter¬ 
ing into an agreement with the Swarajist leaders, the effect of the 
terms of this agreement and the necessity of all Congressmen adhering 
to this agreement. 

As Gandhi’s speech was of great importance, I am repro¬ 
ducing it in substance: 

I signed the agreement only in my individual capacity, and having 
regard to my own inward feeling. When I signed the agreement, I 
had made no mental reservations to the effect that I should be able to 
carry the No-changers with me. I do ask every one in this House not 
to be carried away by what I may say. If I successfully appeal to 
anybody’s reason, then I certainly want him to assent to this agreement, 
but if I do not appeal to his reason, I have no desire to appeal to his 
feelings. The success of this agreement depends on the heartiest 
co-operation of us all. I have not changed my views of non-co-operation 
or about Civil Disobedience and if today I seem to be marking time 
or receding from the position that I have always occupied, it is only 
seemingly so. As a matter of fact, so far as I am concerned, I am 
advancing; as a soldier, that I claim to be, of non-violence. As a 
non-violent soldier, I know quite well where I stand and what I should 
do. I cannot possibly today pretend to give any emphatic and summary 
decision which should command universal assent. The agreement lends 
itself to the construction which I have certainly not intended and which 
the Swaraj Party has certainly not intended. They do not want to 
help the Government. On the contrary, according to the best of their 
abilities and lights, they want to do away with the system under which 
we have been groaning for all these years—^the system which I have 
not hesitated to describe as corrupt and satanic. I retract not a single 
adjective that I have used against that system. It is a system which 
should be ended, if it cannot possibly be mended, without the slightest 
hesitation and without a moment’s delay. If I have today entered into 
this agreement, it is in order to further the purpose of destroying this 
system. I would today give battle to the whole country, if I should find 
that thereby I could end this injustice. I say I can do it. If I see that 
I could not do it, I shall immediately and hastily retrace my step. 
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It is said that the agreement is on my part a concession. Yes, it is a 
concession. There has been a concession on the part of both sides. 
Both of them want something to give and take. I believe that there 
is really nothing in the history of the universe or in the history of man 
which is not based on concessions, which has not something analogoiis 
to the step I have adopted to come to this agreement. From the No¬ 
changers* standpoint, the first thing to be noticed in the agreement is 
the equal status of the Swaraj Party that has been gained between 
the Swaraj Party and the No-changers in this agreement. I venture to 
say that it is their right to get equal status with the No-changers. 
In making that concession, I have done nothing more than what was 
reasonable and just. I could have done something else if I could 
possibly have to divide the house or if I could possibly make myself 
believe that it would be in the interest of the country to divide the 
Congress. I do not believe in the efficacy of the Council programme, 
and yet, I could not help doing it in the interest of the country. What 
I have done is in the interest of the country, in the interest of my own 
creed and in the interest of non-co-operation. 

I cannot afford to neglect the Swarajists. I know that they are a 
growing party. I know that they represent a very strong body of 
public opinion in favour of Coimcil entry. I know also that they possess 
the best intellect in the. country. Without the co-operation of such a 
Body, who want to capture the Coimcils, I feared I would not be able 
to make any headway. Besides the Swarajists, there are the Liberals, 
the Independents, the Conventionists. They are all ranged against the 
no-change programme. The Swarajists, in their own way, are an 
advanced party. They have evidently influenced the atmosphere of 
Councils and of the Legislative Assembly. I could not—nobody can— 
defy their political sentiment. So far as the question of “Khaddar** is 
concerned, they have not resisted my appeal to use “Khaddar** on 
ceremonial occasions. They have not hurled a complete defiance at my 
appeal for “khaddar**. I practically confess that I consider it impos¬ 
sible to lead the battle of non-co-operation or of civil disobedience, 
unless we have by us the intellect of the country, that is to say, a large 
measure of the intellect of the country, which should range on our side 
in sympathy with us and even actively co-operate with us. That we 
cannot expect unless wp yield to them in some respects. In making 
this concession about Council entry, we And that we have got with us 
the coimcil programme workers, who are wise men, men whom I claim 
to be practical men. The Congress is a National Assembly. We have 
to develop the Congress so as to enable it to represent every variety 
of opinion. We cannot possibly get the Congress to represent one variety 
qf opinion for all time. It would be unwise to do so. We have to 
practise toleration, if for nothing else, at least for this purpose that 
we must have all the parties represented on the Congress, all the 
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parties to educate the people politically. If we have all the parties 
represented on the Congress, if we do not like to divide the Congress, 
if we recognise that the Swarajists have a very large following in the 
Congress camp, then it is clear that, when we have an agreement, we 
must recognise that they have got the same status in the Congress as 
we have, that they have got the same right to use the name of the 
Congress as we have. In no sense and in no way should the political 
equality of all people of India be affected—that, in my opinion, is the 
meaning of the Congress as it exists today, as it should exist tomorrow. 

The next point is this. As I believe, what we have got from the 
Swarajists Party is the maximum we could get. So far as the franchise 
is concerned, it is again my feeling that the common complaint or the 
gnunbling on the part of a number of Swarajists is against “Khaddar*\ 
The No-changers believe in the possibility, in the ability, in the capacity 
of “Khaddar”. I do believe in the capacity of “Khaddar”. I cannot 
help myself in so believing. In my dream, in my sleep, while eating, 
I think of the spinning wheel. The spinning wheel is my sword. To 
me it is the symbol of India’s liberty. I cannot help feeling like that. 
Such is not, however, the idea of the Swarajists. Many of them have 
sentimental objection. That being so, I had to make a concession. I 
believe that spinning should be a part of the Swarajists* programme like 
the Council programme, that we should introduce “Khaddar” and the 
spinning wheel into the franchise. It is absolutely a novel ideal. I do 
not believe that the spinning wheel will give anything substantial to 
Lidia. But is it a sin to spin? But I think it is wrong that we should 
divide our ranks on this point. I have affection for the spinning wheel, 
but there are other countrymen of ours who have real disinclination to 
spin. For them I have given way in regard to the spinning franchise. 
Therefore, I had no hesitation in subscribing to the spinning franchise 
in the way I did to meet some of the unwilling Swarajists. I want to 
make this franchise a living thing in the Congress. I want to make it 
successful with the help of the Swaraj Party. I have no hesitation 
in saying so. It requires enthusiasm, it requires studied application. 
That is my feeling. So far as the No-changers are concerned, I think 
they would not cavil at what I have done—^they would not be unwilling 
to endorse what I have done—^they would not believe that there is a 
peril of any kind. I would invite you the No-changers and Swarajists 
—^to accept the spinning franchise as mentioned in the agreement. My 
appeal is to the No-changers. It is equally to the Swarajists. I would 
ask you all not to reject the proposal about the spinning franchise. 
Accept it even for the sake of discipline. Accept it as an article of 
faith. 

I entered into this agreement in this spirit, that we want to make 
every article in that agreement a full success. We want to put our 
shoulders to the wheel and see whether, during the next 12 months, 
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we do not bring Swaraj nearer, if not within our grasp. If all the 
Congress Parties work shoulder to shoulder, I have no hesitation in 
feeling that Swaraj is not far away. It will be very near if we work 
the agreement with a will in the name of discipline. If you cannot work 
the agreement out in the name of discipline, if you cannot accept every 
line of this agreement and act up to it, believe me, it is much better 
for the country that you reject it before it is drawn up by the trusted 
leaders of the country. If you think you are fit for Swaraj, accept 
the agreement, otherwise reject it. Reject it if it does not appeal to 
your reason. I do not want to appeal to your heart. I want to appeal 
to your cold reason. 

The Swarajists are not idiotic, the Swarajists are not unpatriotic* 
They have got their own duty to perform according to the best of their 
ability. If they consider that it is necessary to give battle to Govern¬ 
ment by going to the Councils, let them go and make the Councils 
workable. They do not go to Councils to spite the No-changers. They 
do not go there to make harangues. They have a purpose in view. 
Suppose you do not allow them to go to the Councils, what are they 
going to do? Are they to rot? The No-changers should believe that 
the proper place of the Swarajists is inside the Councils and not outside. 

The spinning wheel has to be worked skilfully. Brothers and Sisters,, 
you must work the spinning wheel with the patience of Job. We may 
not get Swaraj by the methods we adopt; let us make the experiment; 
we are honest men. Let some of our friends go to Councils; let us 
make headway by some means. The duty of the No-changers is to 
prove to the Swarajists the value of the spinning wheel. That should 
be the propaganda of the No-changers. I made a compromise with the 
Swarajists in order that they may make the spinning wheel’ a living 
thing. I appeal to the No-changers and the Swarajists to make this 
wheel propaganda a success. When I made the agreement, I had my 
reason; I had not lost it; I am not a lunatic; I am a reasonable man; 
I am a practical man; if the case requires, I will bend my knees before 
the country, before the Swarajists, before the Liberals, before English¬ 
men; because that is my creed. If I do not succeed, then the grave 
is the only other thing for me. 

One thing must be absolutely clear to you that you will have to accept 
or reject this agreement in toto. Either reject it or accept it as it 
stands. In an agreement there is no question of an amendment. My 
friends, who suggest amendment, forget that there were difficulties in 
my way. These friends do not appreciate those difficulties. If the agree¬ 
ment is to be rejected, the rejection must be based on sterner grounds— 
on grounds that are clear, unmistakable, i.e. reject if it is unfair to 
your conscience. In my humble opinion there is no such thing as 
ratification by unwilling people. If you start with distrust, reject the 
agreement. We must get fid of suspicion and distrust. 
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One word more. I do not look upon Swarajists as my agents. I look 
upon them as my co-operators. I consulted some of them as regards 
the legal interpretation of this document. I felt that I could subscribe 
to this document without impairing the strength of the No-changers. 
There are difficulties in the way of us all; they are not well appreciated. 
If there is suspicion, if there is tension, I would advise you to reject 
the agreement unanimously; otherwise pass it unanimously. I think it 
will be for the good of the country if you accept it. Nobody should be 
compelled to accept the agreement. I ask you to dismiss it out of your 
consideration if you think it ought to be rejected; summarily reject it. 
Accept it after considering it on its merits. If you are satisfied in that 
respect, then do not hesitate to accept it. But do not waste time by 
postponing its consideration; it would be bad. Accept it if you think 
you must have some machinery to work with. Do not delay. Utilise 
every available second you possibly can. 

You must put the country on its honour; you must put all parties on 
their honour. Trust others and let others trust you. Persuade those, 
who are unwilling, to come to your view. I am not sorry for signing 
the agreement. I think it was the most proper thing for me to do. I 
have left nothing which could possibly be introduced in the document. 
I do not want to bind any party or to bind the nation by what I have 
introduced into the agreement. It is open to you to accept the agree¬ 
ment unanimously, if you believe that it is in the interest of the nation. 
Accept the agreement as sportsmen. I again say that the agreement 
should be accepted in toto. 


The speech created a great sensation and on 1 December 
3924, I got from Rangaswamy Iyengar, the Secretary of the 
All India Swaraj Party, the following telegram: 


Motilalji wants immediately full text of Mahatmaji^s speech. Please 
post copies to Motilalji and myself. 


Rangaswami 


Accordingly, I wrote a letter on 3 December: 

I cannot say whether the speech is correctly reported or not, but you 
can take it as a substance of what he said as I had received a copy of 
his speech with a covering letter from Gandhi himself. 

On 25 November, the Conference ended and the visitors 
left Bombay. It may be mentioned here, in general terms, 
that the object of this Conference was to consolidate opinion 
in India, amongst all parties, against the growing virulence 
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of the repressive policy of the Government in Bengal. The 
Conference appointed a Committee of all political parties, to 
prepare a scheme of Swaraj, including communal settlement 
—^to report later. Congressmen attacked this Conference as a 
surrender of Gandhi to the Swarajist leaders on the question 
of Coimcil entry and lifting of the boycott. The substance 
of the agreement was that, in order to secure the co-operation 
of all parties, the programme of Non-co-operation should be 
suspended as a national programme, that while different 
sections should devote themselves in different fields of con¬ 
structive work, the Swaraj Party should work in the Council. 
In exchange for this, Gandhi got a good price viz. that, in 
future. Congress members must give two thousand yards of 
hand-spun yam monthly instead of the annual subscription 
of four annas. 

Closely following on this, on 3 December, Bhagwandas is¬ 
sued a second statement to the Press. He referred, in his 
statement, to the need of an atmosphere of mutual trust and 
respect, exhorted the No-changers and the Pro-changers to 
follow a policy of reconciliation, avoiding depreciation of non¬ 
violent non-co-operation, which alone would make successful 
the work of the All Parties Committee appointed by the Con¬ 
ference. He advised a full scheme of Swaraj. What name to 
designate it by, would be decided at leisure afterwards. 

On 2 December, I had an interview with Viceroy Reading. 
It was a very pleasant exchange of views. We talked about 
the Bar, the political situation as it had developed, Gandhi’s 
^‘far-reaching theories” as he called them. I had seen him 
in my student days in London when he was practising as Rufus 
Isaacs. I had watched him conducting the prosecution in the 
famous Whittaker trial. Later, at the Indian Round Table 
Conference, I got to know him intimately and occasionally 
enjoyed his hospitality at his London home in Curzon Street. 
During the interview mentioned above, his acuteness of intel¬ 
lect, his grasp over facts and his inner lining of liberal senti¬ 
ments were copiously visible but he carefully maintained a 
distance between himself as the Viceroy and the publicists he 
met. He referred to Jinnah on one or two occasions and his 
work for his own community, but refrained from expressing 
either approval or disapproval of his activities. 

I had during all this time kept away from the High Court 
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though I often missed the free atmosphere of the Courts and 
my contact with the Bar and the Bench. During this interval, 
however, this contact did not materialise adequately owing to 
my full absorption in political and social activities outside. 
My relations with the then Chief Justice Norman Macleod had 
always been very intimate and friendly and he had deplored 
my disappearance from the High Court Bar. When the Press 
reported that I had decided not to boycott legal Courts any 
longer, he wrote to me the following letter: 

I expected that you would remind me by your frequent appearance 
in my Court as the Press reported you were taking up legal work. But 
your political work seems to have been too heavy to permit anything 
else. 

This necessitated a reply from me, which I quote below: 

9th December 1924 


My dear Sir Norman, 

I have your kind letter. Yes, I did expect to appear in your Court 
from last week as annotmced in the Press. In fact, I was offered some 
very tempting briefs on the Original Side Appeal Board but I could not 
accept them as I thought I would not be able to give to my clients the 
time and attention they wanted. But now I am nearly at the end of 
the work I had actually in hand except one or two matters, like the 
Bombay University Reform Committee’s work and I hope to be able 
regularly to attend your Court from January next. 

I find, however, that, owing to public work acciunulating on my hands, 
I can give to my clients only a limited part of my time and attention, 
for portions of the year and not throughout. I shall have often to be 
away from the High Court. I like my work in the Legislative Coxmcil 
and I propose to make myself more fit to discharge my duties by study 
and touring. 

I have, therefore, decided to confine my work in the High Court 
only to a few cases and, through them, to be able to maintain intimate 
contact with the legal world. I regard this as a great advantage. One 
thing which I have missed all these four years of abstention from the 
High Court, is the intellectual fascination of legal life, for which present 
day political life in India, even in its highest aspect, can furnish no 
adequate substitute. 

Hoping to be in your Court early next term. 

Yours sincerely 
M. R. Jayakar 
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On 10 December, occurred an event which had very serious 
consequences on my domestic life. On that day my wife, with¬ 
out any previous illness or warning, suddenly died at about 
9 o’clock at night. She had an attack of angina and succumbed 
in a few minutes, in spite of the attempts of my family 
physician. It was a terrible death, terrible in the agony of 
the patient and of those whom she left behind. The shock was 
so sudden that we all felt dazed and unable to realise the full 
extent of the agony of grief. My diary of 11 December reads 
as follows: 

Funeral at night of the 10th. Quiet and well-attended. I performed 
the last rites, as my son was feeling dazed with the shock of the 
calamity. The cremation itself took a very short time. Returned home 
at 2 a.m. on the 11th. Missing her very badly. I am, however, trying 
my best to present an unruffled front. That is the only way to keep 
down the intense grief of my mother and of my children. A large 
number of friends called to see me. The night was a terrible ordeal 
for all of us. I have never realised that I would miss her so intensely, 
for the thought of her passing away before me, never occurred to me. 
as she was younger than I and ordinarily enjoyed very good health. 
Mother braves up beautifully. 

The entries on the 12th and subsequent days: 

Grief continued. A large number of friends called, keeping me busy 
and giving no time for brooding over the grief. 

On the 13th day, 22 December, the obsequies were over 
and we were so overwhelmed with grief, that I sent my son 
away on a tour with a friend’s family. As for myself, I was 
compelled to leave my house for a little village at Ghodbunder 
caUed Chena. Nestled among hills facing a beautiful creek, 
it reminded me of the Scottish lakes. It was a very quiet 
spot planted among a cluster of hills. The scenery was superb, 
and provided pleasant walks—morning and evening. The 
quiet of the place had its effect on me. I stayed there for five 
days and on 20 December returned to Bombay. 

In the meanwhile, on 14 December, I received an advance 
copy of the Report of the Akali Repression Enquiry Com¬ 
mittee appointed by the Congress. As stated above, I was 
unable to respond to Motilal’s invitation to join this Com- 
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mittee owing to an injury to my eye. The Committee con¬ 
sisted of Kitchlew, Chairman; Jamnalal Bajaj, Abdul Rehman 
Gazi, members; and C. R. Reddy, Secretary. A short extract 
from a long report will show the nature and the amount of 
the repression which was practised by the Government. 

The Committee feels that its enquiry has not been as full and detailed 
as the importance of the subject requires. The time at their disposal 
was very short, nor were they able to visit the villages in the interior 
which are the scenes of much of this repression. It was clear that 
people were not eager or ready to give evidence freely, for fear of 
being marked out for special treatment by the police and other officials 
and also because, in view of the present aspect of things many feel 
that no substantial good will result from these enquiries and that they 
would be exposing themselves uselessly to much risk at the hands of 
Government officials. 

The object of the Government is to defeat the Akali movement and 
to bring about its complete discomfiture and dissolution. It is clear to 
us, both from the history of the movement and the evidence given 
and other materials placed before us that CJovernment’s one object is 
to smash the Akali organization. Though the movement is one of a 
religious character, whose sole object is to reform the Gurudwaras 
(places of Sikh worship) and to bring them under the control of the 
Panth, (Sikh communal organization) it has been viewed with suspicion 
by Government and has been opposed by every means at their dis¬ 
posal. 

The methods adopted by Government are of various kinds. The 
present repression is less sensational and more scientific and is carried 
on in such a way as not to attract public attention. The arrests of 
workers in the Akali cause were going on on a large scale. The total 
number of Sikhs imprisoned since the date of the (Government) 
Notification appears to be about 22,000, a staggering figure, about 16,000 
in British jails and the rest in a jail at Nabha. Two special features of 
these imprisonments have to be noted. One is the imprisonment of the 
most leading men of the Sikh community, so that that community may 
become leaderless. Another feature is of the sentences imposed on 
Akalis and the heavy fines which were imposed ranging from Rs. 200 
to Rs. 1,000. It is estimated that these fines total about eleven lakhs of 
rupees, a terrible burden for any community to bear. Punitive police 
have been established in a large number of villages. The total number 
for the whole Province is said to be about 400 and the total amount 
of money collected from these villages on account of the punitive police 
could not be less than ten lakhs of rupees. It is evident that many 
innocent persons have been put to suffering on accoimt of private 
grudge and other improper motives. Government seemed to have tried 
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to establish a moral blockade of the Akali movement by prohibiting 
the newspapers from publishing the communiques from the Sikh Gurud- 
war Prabandhak Committee. Authoritative witnesses state that 112 men, 
whose names and addresses are given, have died in the Nabha jail. 
It is to be noted that the Government have not contradicted this except 
in one instance. There is grave reason to believe that the Nabha jails 
are veritable death-traps. 

Then the Report proceeded to mention detailed instances 
of oppression and added: 

The pressure to which the Sikh community has been subjected is 
something enormous and of unprecedented magnitude and power. It is 
a cold and scientific repression as one of the witnesses put to us and 
it is crushing the Akalis by slow degree. 

On 31 December I had a long conference with Motilal, and 
Umar Sobhani, the then Manager of the Bombay Chronicle^ 
about acquiring that Daily for carrying on propaganda on 
behalf of the Swaraj Party, The need for this step had been 
in contemplation for several months. My contact with this 
nationalist Daily, in association with Jinnah, in the difficult 
days of the pre-censorship imposed on it by the Government 
of Bombay has been referred to in the previous chapter. 
When, however, these difficulties were eventually tided over 
and the paper had resumed normal relations with the public, 
my participation in its management practically ceased. But 
at the end of July 1924, the contact was revived under cir¬ 
cumstances indicated in the following correspondence: 

The Bombay Chronicle, Medows St., 
Fort, Bombay, 

2Sth July, 1924 


To M. R. Jayakar, E^q. 

Dear Sir, 

I beg to send you herewith a copy of a resolution passed at a meeting 
of the Directors held today. I shall be obliged by your writing to me 
that you accept the appointment. 


Yours truly 
Managing Director, 

Indian Newspaper Company Limited 
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RESOLUTION 

Resolved that Pandit Motilal Nehru, Mr. M. R. Jayakar and Mr. 
Vithaldas Damodar Govindji be and are hereby appointed Directors of 
the Indian Newspaper Company Ltd. in place of Messrs. L. R. Tairsee, 
S. G. Banker and M. W. Pickthall resigned. 

This offer led to a long correspondence with Motilal in 
which we considered what effective steps could be taken to 
acquire, in an honourable way, control of the Chronicle. 
Motilal was equally anxious and gave his best help, but with 
all this joint effort, we failed to obtain the control or even 
effective partnership of that valuable paper in our Party’s 
work in the Legislature. 

The attempt to acquire the Bombay Chronicle failed and 
eventually the paper passed into the hands of Belgaumwalla 
and later it went into the possession of Cama and Norton. I 
was, thereafter asked to prepare a scheme of a newspaper for 
carrying on propaganda of the Party. I forwarded the scheme 
to Motilal and it was in part accepted and utilised, through 
existing papers like the Forward. 

This scheme, however, languished for support and utlimately 
in place of an independent paper of Swarajist ownership, the 
purpose had to be carried out with the help of papers in 
Calcutta, Madras and Bombay, which agreed with the Swara¬ 
jist propaganda on especially economic and commercial mat¬ 
ters. 

Captain Gladstone Solomon and his great work at the 
Bombay Art School have been mentioned in the previous 
chapters. He had been in London popularising Indian works 
of art which were exhibited at the Wembley Exhibition. He 
returned to India after extended journeys in Europe popular¬ 
ising the claims of Indian Art and he was interviewed on his 
arrival by the supporters of Indian Art. Brief extracts of the 
interview he gave appeared in the daily Press as follows: 

The Exhibition of Modem Indian Art in the Palace of Art at the 
British Empire Exhibition attracted very considerable interest... This 
collection was a badly-needed proof of the life and scope of Indian 
artists... 

The School of Art^s exhibits were much discussed and, as had been 
hoped, formed an excellent medium for enlightening people as to what 
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Indian students can do today. The Indian Room was admired and 
welcomed by large numbers with surprise and enthusiasm. 

The work of the students was admittedly the piece de resistance in 
the Bombay Section. The Conference on Indian Art held by the India 
Society at Wembley last June was the starting point of a genuine 
advance. Much ground has been covered since then, and it is now 
uncontestably clear that Indian artists and students have many sym¬ 
pathisers in London who strongly support the proposals put forward 
on their behalf at the Conference. Those proposals naturally formed 
the basis of our efforts to move public opinion in England. The India 
Society kindly gave me an opportunity of addressing an influential 
meeting, and the examples of students* work lent on that occasion by 
Sir George Lloyd appeared to charm and delight the audience. At my 
subsequent lecture at the Musee Guimet in Paris in November the 
reception accorded to the account of the Indian artists and their work 
was enthusiastic. I was deeply impressed by the genial warmth of the 
French people towards Indian Art, and by the discriminating interest 
w'hich they display in the examples of the Indian students* work. 

The fact that Western eyes are now watching the struggle of Indian 
Art for emancipation, with an intense and absorbed interest means 
that the vital issues at stake are recognised in Europe. This fact will 
be an added incentive to every Indian to redouble his support on behalf 
of Indian artists and to every Art student and craftsman to prove 
himself still more worthy of his great heritage. There is a general 
tendency in Europe towards a greater development of the decorative 
potentialities of Art and there is also at present greater inclination for 
experiment in colour. 

Those of us who were working, as stated in the previous 
parts of this narrative, in collaboration with Gladstone Solo¬ 
mon to popularise and justify the claims of Indian Art, 
especially through the efforts of the Bombay Art School, were 
highly encouraged to read this interview and that enabled us 
to redouble our efforts to make the work of the Bombay School 
of Art better known in several parts of India ignorant about 
it as also in Europe. Our efforts in this behalf will be 
described in the succeeding pages of this narrative. 

We were at this time preparing the right atmosphere for 
the holding of the Congress at Belgaum and, as one of such 
attempts, Motilal Nehru gave an interview at Allahabad re¬ 
garding the outcome of the Conference of all parties held in 
Bombay which has already been referred to. He said: 


Among other things, I fully believe that a great advance has been made 
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in uniting all parties. I could see a spirit of camaraderie springing up as 
if by magic and spread itself with surprising rapidity among persons hold- 
ing opposite views. The Bombay Conference has achieved the first great 
step towards uniting all political parties by bringing them together in a 
genuine spirit of compromise and if we only proceed cautiously in taking 
the next step, we shall not have to wait long to realise our dream of a 
united India. 

He expected a united Congress at Belgaum if we were 
content with the next jump over the intervening steps to the 
top. All that any reasonable man could expect at that stage 
was to have a common platform in the Congress for all 
common purposes with separate party platforms for other 
purposes. The great thing was to come together for common 
purposes and not try to achieve them separately. This 
could, to a very large extent, be accomplished by the next 
Congress if the other parties would accept Maulana Mohamed 
Ali’s invitation to hold their separate sessions at Belgaum. 
He went on to add that he was sorry to notice that the 
Muslim League was proceeding with its arrangements to hold 
its next session at Bombay. He had sent a telegram to 
Jinnah begging him and the Committee of the League to re¬ 
consider their decision. He trusted that the Liberal Fede¬ 
ration, the Home Rule Leagues, and the Non-Brahman Con¬ 
ference would all accept the Congress invitation. The 
Swaraj Party would heartily welcome all. 

Motilal made in his speech a reference to Lajpatrai’s state¬ 
ments in a series of articles v/hich Lajpatrai had contributed 
to the Press in the middle of December 1924, a few days be¬ 
fore the Belgaum Congress. They are too long to be repro¬ 
duced even briefly, and all that can be done to recall his 
utterances, is to give a summary of Lajpatrai’s views on the 
Hindu-Muslim question. The whole of his interview is worth 
consideration even at the present date. It will be found 
reported in the Press about 17 Decemberi 1924. 

Lajpatrai held with regard to the Hindus, a very coveted 
position as leader. His past services to the country, his wide 
travels in foreign countries, his own position as a reformer 
in the Punjab, gave him a unique position in the country, 
especially with regard to the Hindu-Muslim question which, 
in the peculiar atmosphere of the Punjab, had assumed great 
importance. His articles began with Pan-Islamism and the 
3? 
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excess of communalism amongst the Mohammedans which 
on the side of the Hindus provoked equally active measure- 
The only difference was that the Hindus, whatever their pro¬ 
vocation, could not be anything but Indians. They have no 
other country and no other nation to look to. They cannot, 
therefore, be accused of any kind of Pan-Islamism, in the 
sense in which the term Pan-Islamism is used in relation to 
Islam. Hinduism and Indianism are, in their case synony¬ 
mous terms. Lajpatrai summarised his suggestions as follows: 

1. Free your minds from the pernicious doctrine of absolute rights. 

2. Purge your politics of religion (dogmatic religion). 

3. Rationalise religion as much as possible and lay emphasis only on 
essentials. 

4. Remove social barriers which separate and estrange one community 
from another. 

5. Love India above any other country in the world and be Indians 
first and last. 

6. Concentrate all efforts on improving conditions at home. That does 
not debar anyone from sympathising with your fellow-religionists 
abroad and helping them occasionally, provided your duty to your 
own countrymen permits of it. In this object,, follow Turkey and 
Egypt. 

7. Don’t fret at Shuddhi. It has come to stay. 

8. You can try Sanghatan and Tanzim. You can purge them of anti- 
Muslim and anti-Hindu feelings. 

9. Have proportional representation in the Legislatures, if you may, 
but do not insist on separate electorates. 

10. Divide the Punjab into two provinces to make majority rule 
effective. (This happened later under the Pakistan scheme.) 

11. Do not insist on population being the rule of representation in 
local bodies. But if you must, you may, but here again, do not insist 
on separate electorates. 

12. Have Public Services Commission to regulate the filling of Govern¬ 
ment posts on certain general broad principles. 

13. No communal representation in the University and educational 
institutions but special facilities for backward classes may be pro¬ 
vided with special grants from public revenues for their benefit. 

The importance of this Press statement of Lala Lajpatrai in 
the light of the later events is very high. There was no talk 
of Pakistan or division of India in those days, but his insight 
into Indian affairs, his analysis of existing evils almost sug¬ 
gested the possibility of Muslim demands being so heightened 
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as to claim (t) a division of India, (ii) a division of the Pun¬ 
jab into two States, and] (iii) a division of Bengal into two 
States. He makes a fair forecast that the tendencies which 
he prophesied, would divide India in the way it came about, 
with the incessant growth of Muslim demands and the grow¬ 
ing desire of Hindu leaders in power to concede the same. 

Towards the end of December the Swarajists were fully 
prepared to face the Congress Session at Belgaum. As a 
Congress chronicler observes: 

In the history of Non-co-operation, Belgaum is a landmark. The 
revolt against Gandhism was almost complete. The Congress stood at 
the parting of ways. Should Congressmen hereafter be in rival camps 
or cover up their differences by an agreement, and, if the latter, who 
better than Gandhi, who other than Gandhi could achieve this formidable 
task of pacifying the No-changers, withdrawing Civil Disobedience, and 
assuaging the feelings of Swarajists while resisting Council-entry? If 
great programmes can be initiated only by great men, they can also 
be suspended by such great men and none others. It was, therefore, in 
the fitness of the times, though not in the fitness of things, that Gandhi 
should preside over the Belgaum Congress of 1924. 

The All India Congress Committee, prior to the plenary 
session of the Congress at Belgaum, met about 24 December. 
Prior to that date about 17 December, Gandhi wrote a letter 
to the Editor of the Forward of Calcutta in the following 
terms: 

Dear friend, 

Here is my article. There is no Swaraj without the spinning wheel. 
I do not keep any portrait of mine. So you should be satisfied with 
the autograph of 


M. K. Gandhi 

Gandhi’s article repeated his old warning that the salvation 
of India was through the spinning wheel. While he did so, 
a week later in the All India Congress Committee, he issued 
a warning to Swarajists and No-changers asking them to unite. 
Before beginning the proceedings Gandhi wanted to know the 
composition of the House for his own guidance. A rough 
calculation was made and it was foxmd that there were 58 
Swarajists and 65 Non-Swarajists. Gandhi then addressed the 
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meeting in anticipation of his statement in the full session of 
the Congress. He explained his attitude that he had not the 
desire to divide the House on any matter of vital difference, 
although in some matters a revision might be inevitable. He 
referred to the pact he had entered into at Calcutta with the 
Swarajist Leaders and after pointing out that the late A.I.C.C. 
had acceped it, asked that it should be endorsed at the Belgaum 
Congress. He said that Vithalbhai Patel had told him that he 
was taking a fatal step by asking for the spinning franchise, 
and that ninety per cent of Congressmen, were against the 
proposed change in the franchise. Gandhi continued: 

I must warn you against accepting this change simply to please me. 
You must vote according to your conscience, which' is more valuable 
than any single man’s opinion, whatever may be his service and how¬ 
ever highly placed he may be/ in your estimation. Das wrote to me 
that as far as the Swarajists were concerned, I could be at ease on 
this question of the pact and Vithalbhai Patel represented only himself. 
Das also wrote that the majority decision of the Swaraj Party was 
binding on every single member of the Swaraj organisation and would 
be loyally carried out. I felt considerable relief when I read this, but 
I would ask Das to relieve every Swarajist from any such obligation, 
because if this agreement did not commend itself to anyone, he must 
reject it summarily. Question having arisen whether members of the 
Council or Assembly, who might co-operate with the Swarajists in the 
Council or Assembly, would be considered as members of the Swaraj 
Party or simply associates in particular work. 

Das replied: 

We call them the Council section of the Swaraj Party. I do not wish 
to convey the impression that everyone of the Swaraj Party will entirely 
agree to the proposed franchise. We feel that we have no right to 
represent the Congress unless the Swaraj Party, strictly so-called, 
consists of members who are the members of the Congress and in 
order to become the members of the Congress we must accept the 
franchise. 

At the meeting of the A.I.C.C., Vithalbhai Patel, Lajpatrai, 
Shivaprasad Gupta were amongst the twenty-eight persons 
who opposed the acceptance of the pact. A Committee of 
sixteen members was thereupon appointed to draft a well- 
considered resolution endorsing the Pact, and with a view to 
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universalise hand-spinning and use of Khaddar and thereby 
achieve the long deferred exclusion of foreign cloth. The 
Committee was charged to frame the resolutions so as to in¬ 
clude an appeal to the Princes of India and members of poli¬ 
tical or other organisations not represented on the Congress 
to extend their help to the spread of hand-spinning and 
Khaddar, as also an appeal to the Indian mill-owners to dis¬ 
continue the undesirable practice of manufacturing coarse 
cloth in the name of Khaddar and restrict their operations 
among those parts that have not yet come under the Congress 
influence. 

With this previous preparation at the All India Congress 
Committee, a plenary session of the Congress was held at 
Belgaum. It was a momentous session in the sense that 
Gandhi had successfully enforced the spinning franchise on 
the Swaraj Party, while at the same time he had accepted 
the Council programme and the Swarajists as members of 
the Congress. It was only his great influence that could 
succeed in passing such a pact at an open session of the 
Congress, although one favourable circumstance was that the 
session was held at Belgaum, a part of Maharashtra, where 
the Swarajists’ opinion held sway to a larger extent than 
elsewhere. 

The province of Karnatak had a distinct entity in the an¬ 
cient Indian polity. It had played no mean part in its con¬ 
tribution and preservation of Indian culture and, passing 
through several vicissitudes, it was only during the last de¬ 
cade that a movement for the imification of Karnatak was 
started. Meanwhile, under the constitution of the Indian 
National Congress, as adopted at Nagpur, all the provinces 
were reorganised on the linguistic basis and, in consequence 
of this, since the year 1921, Karnatak got its recognition as a 
distinct province in the national affairs. A Congress Session 
was being held for the first time in Karnatak in 1924. Still, 
the enthusiasm for the Congress was unique and all the 
Districts and States, specially the State of Mysore, heartily 
responded to the appeal made on behalf of the Reception 
Committee for funds. 

The pandal and other arrangements were as usual, well 
conceived and efficiently carried out. The accommodation was 
divided according to the needs of the occasion and lighting 
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and other arrangements were on an attractive scale. 
Gangadharrao Deshpande was the Chairman of the Reception 
Committee. He and his band of workers rose to the greatest 
height. Hardikar had got together a band of volunteers, 
smart and attentive. There was an Exhibition of indigenous 
arts and industries and also a musical concert. A spinning 
competition was held showing its increased popularity. There 
was a special Railway Station at Vijayanagar, the name of 
the Congress Camp. 

Gandhi’s address was marvellously short and only a sum¬ 
mary of it was delivered at the Congress. In it, he recapitu¬ 
lated the progress of events since September 1920, and stated 
how the Congress had been principally an institution for deve¬ 
loping strength from within. The boycotts were all taken up by 
the parties concerned. Though not a single boycott was any¬ 
where near completion, everyone of them tended to diminish 
the prestige of the boycotted institution. The greatest of all the 
boycotts was the boycott of violence. Non-violence, however, 
did not quite develop from a passive form of helplessness 
to the enlightened form of resourcefulness. The intolerance 
against those who did not co-operate became a new violence 
of a subtler type. Nevertheless, non-violence, such as it was, 
kept violence under check. The time, however, came for a 
halt. So all the boycotts had to be lifted. The boycott of 
foreign cloth alone remained. Boycott is doubtless an exer¬ 
tion of pressure, but the pressure comes from goodwill and 
gentleness, not anger and ill-will. Lancashire trade was 
immoral, because it was raised and sustained on the ruin of 
millions of India’s peasants, and one immorality led to another 
and many of the proved immoral acts of Britain were trace¬ 
able to this one immoral traffic. Hence we had to take to 
hand-spinning and hand-weaving which brought us into direct 
touch with the villagers. Wanton and wicked destruction of 
the one cottage industry of India which kept the wolf from 
the doors of thousands was what he resented. 

Then Gandhi referred to the pact with the Swarajists. An 
agreement was reached between the Swarajists and himself. 
They agreed to the spinning franchise. He agreed to their 
work in Council. With this preface Gandhi suggested some 
points relating to the Swaraj scheme. The chief features of 
his scheme of Swaraj were: 
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Manual labour to be the qualification for franchise; the 
reduction of military expenditure; the cheapening of justice; 
the abolition of intoxicating liquors and drugs and revenues 
therefrom; reduction of Military and Civil salaries; redistri¬ 
bution of provinces on a linguistic basis; examination of mono¬ 
polies of foreigners; guarantee of status to Chiefs without any 
hindrance from the Central Government; repeal of arbitrary 
powers; abolition of race distinction in services and religious 
freedom to various denominations; administration through 
vernacular languages; and, Hindi to be the National Language. 

On the subject of Independence, Gandhi’s views had soften¬ 
ed since Ahmedabad, for, then he was hoping for things. Now 
those hopes were all blasted so far as Government’s position 
and attitude were concerned. “I would strive for Swaraj 
within the Empire” he said, “but would not hesitate to sever 
all connection, if severance became the necessity through 
Britain’s own fault.” He concluded his speech with a decla¬ 
ration of what he called his faith: 

As a Congressman, wishing to keep the Congress intact, I advise 
suspension of Non-co-operation, for I see that the Nation is not ready 
for it. But, as an individual, I cannot, and will not do so, as long as 
the Government remains what it is. It is not merely a policy with me. 
It is an article of faith. Non-co-operation and Civil Disobedience are 
but different branches of the same tree called Satyagraha. It is my 
Kalpadrum—the Universal Provider. Satyagraha is search for Truth; 
and God is Truth. Ahimsa or non-violence is the light that reveals 
that Truth to me. Swaraj for me is part of that Truth. This Satyagraha 
did not fail me in South Africa, Kheda or Champaran and in a host of 
other cases I could mention. It excludes all violence or hate. There¬ 
fore, I cannot and will not hate Englishmen. Nor will I bear their 
yoke. I must fight imto death the unholy attempt to impose British 
methods and British institutions on India. But, I combat the attempt 
with non-violence. I believe in the capacity of India to offer non¬ 
violent battle to the English Rulers. The experiment has not failed, 
it has succeeded, but not to the extent we had hoped and desired. 
I do not despair. On the contrary, I believe that India will come to 
her own in the near future, and that only through Satyagraha. The 
proposed suspension is part of the experiment. Non-co-operation need 
never be resumed if the programme sketched by me can be fulfilled. 
Non-violent non-co-operation in some form or other, whether through 
the Congress or without it, will be resumed if the programme fails. 
I have repeatedly stated that Satyagraha never fails and that one 
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perfect Satyagrahi is enough to vindicate Truth. Let us all try to be 
perfect Satyagrahis. The striving does not require any quality un¬ 
attainable by the lowliest among us. For, Satyagraha is an attribute 
of the spirit within. It is latent in everyone of us. Like Swaraj it is 
our birth right. Let us know it. 

The speech of Gangadharrao Deshpande, as Chairman of 
the Reception Committee, was in consonance with the spirit 
of the Congress Session and after recounting the glories of 
Kamatak, he expressed his assent to the position taken up 
by Gandhi vis-a-vis the Swarajists. 

The main resolution during this Congress Session was the 
acceptance of the agreement entered into between Gandhi 
and the Swarajist leaders. It is too long to be quoted here in 
full. It began with a Preamble as follows: 

"Whereas, although Swaraj is the goal of all the parties in India, 
the country is divided into different groups seemingly working in 
opposite directions, and whereas such antagonistic activity retards the 
progress of the Nation towards Swaraj, and whereas it is desirable to 
bring, so far as possible, all such parties within the Congress and on 
a common platform, and whereas the Congress itself is divided into 
two opposing sections resulting in harm to the country's cause, and 
whereas it is desirable to re-unite these parties for the purpose of 
furthering the common cause, and whereas a policy of repression has 
been commenced in Bengal by the Local Government with the sanction 
of the Governor-General, and whereas in the opinion of the under¬ 
signed, this repression is aimed in reality not at any party of violence, 
but at the Swaraj Party in Bengal, and therefore at constitutional and 
orderly activity, and whereas therefore it has become a matter of 
immediate necessity to invite and secure the co-operation of all parties 
for putting forth the united strength of the Nation against the policy 
of repression, we recommend the following for adoption by all parties 
and eventually by the Congress at Belgaum. 

The first clause of the Resolution was of great importance 
viz: 

(i) that the Congress should suspend the programme of Non-co- 
operation as the National programme except in so far as it relates to 
the refusal to use or wear cloth made out of India, 

(ii) that the Congress should further resolve that different classes 
ol work of the Congress may be done, as may be found necessary, by 
different sections within the Congress and should resolve that the 
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spread of hand-spinning and hand-weaving and all the antecedent 
processes and the spread of hand-sp\m and hand-woven Khaddar, and 
the promotion of unity between different communities, specially be¬ 
tween the Hindus and the Mohammedans, and the removal of un- 
touchability by the Hindus from amongst them, should be carried on 
by all sections within the Congress, and the work in connection with 
the Central and the Provincial Legislatures should be carried on by 
the Swaraj Party on behalf of the Congress and as an integral part of 
the Congress organisation, and for such work the Swaraj Party should 
make its own rules and administer its own funds. 

This was perhaps the greatest triumph for the Swaraj 
Party which the generosity of Gandhi made it possible. Then 
as a concession, the Swaraj Party accepted that Article 7 of 
the Congress Constitution should be repealed and the fol¬ 
lowing should be substituted therefor: 

No one shall be a member of the Congress Committee or organiza¬ 
tion who is not of the age of 18 and who does not wear hand-spun 
and hand-woven Khaddar at political and Congress functions or while 
engaged in Congress business and does not make a contribution of two 
thousand yards of evenly spun yam per month of his or her own 
spinning or in case of illness, unwillingness or any such cause, a like 
quantity of yarn spun by any other person. 

This must have been a bitter pill for the No-changers to 
swallow, but here again Gandhi triumphed by his generosity. 

The next clause was as follows: 

The Congress hopes that the agreement will result in true unity 
between the two wings of the Congress and will also enable persons 
belonging to other political organizations to join the Congress. 

Then the resolution congratulated the Swarajists and others 
arrested under the Ordinances or Regulations and added that 
the capacity, in the present circumstances of the country, be 
developed for achieving the long differed exclusion of foreign 
cloth, therefore, as a token of earnestness and determination 
of the people to achieve this National purpose, the Congress 
welcomed the introduction of hand-spinning as a part of the 
franchise and appealed to every person to avail himself or her¬ 
self of it and join the Congress. 

The resolution went on: 
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In view of the foregoing, the Congress expects every Indian, man 
and woman, to discai'd all foreign cloth and to use and wear hand- 
spim and hand-woven Khaddar to the exclusion of all other cloth. 
With a view to accomplish the said purpose without delay, the Con¬ 
gress expects all Congress members to help the spread of hand-spin¬ 
ning and the antecedent processes and the manufacture and sale of 
Khaddar. 

Then the resolution proceeded to make an appeal to the 
Princes and wealthy classes of India and the members of 
political and other organisations not represented on the Con¬ 
gress, the Municipalities, Local Boards, Panchayats and such 
other Institutions, to extend their help to the spread of hand¬ 
spinning by personal use and otherwise by giving liberal 
patronage to these articles. A similar appeal was made to 
the merchants engaged in the foreign cloth and yarn. In this 
connection, the Congress drew the attention of the traders 
that varieties of cloth were maufactured, in mills and on 
other looms, out of mill yam and sold in the Indian market 
as Khaddar, and appealed to the traders to discontinue these 
and similar undesirable practices. The Congress appealed to 
the heads and leaders of all religious denominations, whether 
Hindu, Muslim or any other, to preach to their congregations 
the message of Khaddar and advise them to discontinue the 
use of foreign cloth. 

Then, as stated above, Article 7 of the Constitution was 
repealed and in its place was substituted a qualification for 
membership mentioned above about wearing Khaddar and 
an annual contribution of hand-spun yarn. 

The resolution was moved by Das in a speech of great 
vigour and eloquence: 

It is this resolution by which the two sections, the two parties, of 
the Indian National Congress are to be united. That is a resolution 
which contains our challenge to the Government—that whatever dif¬ 
ferences of opinion there may remain, the Indian National Congress 
now knows how to stand united in moments of trouble. It is a matter 
of congratulation to me, and I feel so happy today that, for the last 
few years, this is what I have been thinking and dreaming of day 
and night. The main thing which stands behind this settlement is 
this: that no party can say that the other party is outside the Congress. 
I have as much a right to the Congress as many of my friends on the 
other side. That is the position which the resolution recognises. It 
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reminds me of a beautiful poem written by an American Lady. I 
forgot the writer. I forgot the lines, but except two, which I remember. 
The first two lines were somewhat to this effect: 

He drew a circle and cut me out. 

He called me a rebel and heretic 

But love and I joined to win. 

We drew a circle and I took him in. 

This is the resolution before us today. Mahatma Gandhi co-operated 
with love and has drawn a circle in which he has taken all of us 
inside the Congress. 

Today No-changers and Pro-changers—they are integral parts of the 
Congress. Today the Government is not in a position to say, “You 
divided amongst yourselves.” Differences of opinion there are, and 
there must be, as long as human beings have a right to think. But 
there is such a thing as standing firm and giving answer to the chal¬ 
lenge of the Bureaucracy. That moment is before us. The Bureau¬ 
cracy has given us a challenge. They have passed an Ordinance. It 
may be intended for one province today, but it is sure to be extended 
to other places. That Ordinance is an insult against the whole coxmtry. 
The whole of India stands attacked today. Our answer today is “Do 
what you like, there is no Bureaucracy in the world which can stand 
against a united Nation.” 

What is the idea of Swaraj which haunts me day and night? People 
talk of Dominion Status, people talk of Independence. I love none of 
them. I stand by Swaraj. That is my birth right. 

Swaraj means Independence from all obstacles to your national build¬ 
ing. It means the right of progressive self-realisation of the Indian 
Nation. That is the meaning of Swaraj. I don’t barter that for any 
phrase which comes from the West. 

I have often been asked, “Will Council give you Swaraj?” I have 
answered this question several times, Council cannot give you Swaraj, 
but you must remove that obstruction in order to get Swaraj. You 
must get Swaraj by your activity. You should get ready to capture 
all the fields in which the Bureaucracy works. Catch hold of all 
Municipal administration of the country. District Boards and all local 
organisations and try to build up your life. 

The great answer which I want to give to Bureaucracy today is 
what is contained in the second part of the resolution viz. boycott of 
foreign cloth. If you will encompass the boycott of foreign cloth that 
day is the beginning of your freedom, the foundation of our salvation. 

After all, this world is God’s world. We are being punished for 
our misdeeds. We must make ourselves worthy of freedom and the 
moment the Indian Nation comes to itself, and the Indian National 
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Congress stands imited not only on resolutions but in action, that 
day the Bureaucracy must disappear. 

This resolution was seconded by Mohamed Ali in a speech 
gracefully delivered but unfortunately it occupied a very 
long time. The resolution he moved was: 

The Congress hereby endorses the following agreement entered into 
between Mahatma Gandhi on the one hand and Deshbandhu Das and 
Pandit Motilal Nehru, acting on behalf of the Swaraj Party, on the 
other. 

When Deshbandhu Das tells you what he means by his Council 
programme, I feel it to be my duty to say that I do not agree 
with him. Beyond that, I do not wish to enter into that controversy. 
We wish to agree to differ and yet both to remain together in the 
Congress. One party says that Council entry is not against Non-co- 
operation; while the other party says that it is. Even over this question 
of interpretation we should not divide the Congress. We the No¬ 
changers, in the interests of unity and brotherhood, should suspend 
our right of propaganda against Council entry. Mahatma Gandhi 
believes, and in his address he had told you that in one respect the 
greatest revolution has already been made in India and that I call the 
coming of Mahatma. I call it the Gandhi era. The pre-Gandhi era 
was the era of petitioning. The Gandhi era is the era of self-develop¬ 
ment, the era of self-realisation, which is true Swaraj. Deshbandhu 
Das now admits that conviction is growing on him that Mahatma 
Gandhi will succeed with his charka. That is a great thing. It is a 
very good omen for the future. All the manhood of India was taken 
away when India was bled white economically. I do not want to 
use harsh language. You know history. I am not going to repeat it, 
how they wanted cloth and how out of Indian cloth they made their 
wealth first. They used Indian weavers so much and paid them so 
little, that at last the weavers had to cut off their thumbs in order 
to keep them out of the shuttle. Cloth was sent from India, when the 
Egyptian mummies were to be buried in the royal tombs. So this 
time, it is not for the dead but for the living men that Indian cloth 
costing one rupee was sold for Rs. 7 or Rs. 8 in England. Those were 
the days of handlooms. Then came the machinery of Jenny. 

I do not quarrel with the discoverers of the Jenny. When a machine 
began to do with one man the work of 10, the EInglish found the secret 
of nmning India. Orders went. Indian cloth was no longer to be 
sent to England but British cloth was to be imported to India. There 
is not one acre of soil where cloth is grown in England, not one cotton 
seed is planted in English soil and yet most of the cloth has to come 
from there—almost all the cloth made of our own cotton—^has to come 
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from seven thousand miles away. I have talked to villagers. I have 
asked them, ‘‘Tell me, would it be natural that, when you have sown 
wheat, pulses, rice, millet or anything that you require, when you 
throw the seed in your soil, when you cut the harvest, instead of 
grinding the wheat of your harvest yourselves and make bread for 
your children, you should export it on the seas to the wheel of 
Reading and that Reading biscuits had to come from several thousand 
miles away for the breakfast of your children?” They replied, that It 
is ridiculous because wheat grows even in England but cotton does 
not grow and yet Indian cotton is a thing with which we clothe our 
women. I have used to our Government this simile, the historic simile 
of Draupadi. Her Vaatra —cloth—^was in the hands of her relation who 
wanted to show her utter nakedness, to show her shame, to his own 
family. Today the garment—the Vastra —of our women is in the foreign 
hands. In the hands of Manchester and Liverpool. If you want the 
whole world to know her nakedness, it is not rhetoric, it must be 
calm logic of political economy. 

The simple prescription that Mahatma Gandhi gives you is the 
Charka. The Charka is the flag that will lead us to victory. But one 
alternative I have for those who do not believe in the Charka. That 
is the sword, that is the bomb, that is the revolver. I state here plainly 
today, the people who believe in them, who want to argue and explain 
to you not to believe in the CharkE^ but believe in the bomb, in the 
rifle, in the revolver, are the British people themselves. We owe no 
explanation to them. But this will not bring our salvation. There is 
no sword left to sheathe or unsheathe. 

There are many leaders in the country. Don’t shout “Shoukat Ali 
ki jai”, “Mohamed Ali ki jai”, and so on. But shout only “Mahatma 
Gandhi ki jai”, but now no more that Jai. I want to push him from 
the stool. No longer shout “Mahatma Gandhi ki Jai” but this year 
it must be “Khaddar ki jai”. 

The resolution was supported by many members but Hazrat 
Mohani followed by Azad Sobhani in their speeches raised 
certain objections; for instance, that the House was a packed 
house and everybody was compelled to vote in favour of the 
resolution out of their respect and reverence for Gandhi, 
although Gandhi left them free to vote according to their 
conscience. Azad Sobhani added that the case presented for 
the resolution was very weak. He would not have opposed 
this resolution if the suspension of the Non-co-operation pro¬ 
gramme had not been made. He opposed it because it was 
the suspension of Non-co-operation. He wanted to go ahead 
beyond Non-co-operation viz. to complete Independence and 
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he asked Gandhi to permit him to carry on a campaign in 
the country in favour of complete Independence. A third 
objection was raised by Swami Govindanand in his speech: 
“You talk so much of discipline when you (Swarajists) 
differed at Gaya and decided to go into the Councils in spite 
of majority opposition.” 

Motilal Nehru in a short speech, answered these objec¬ 
tions. In opposing the charge of indisciplined action, Motilal 
said that the franchise consisting of preparing yarn and cloth 
is, for the Swarajists, a bitter pill to swallow but it must be 
said to their credit that they have not only swallowed it but, 
if you will give them time, they will digest it too. There is no 
difference now between the Swarajists and No-changers over 
this agreement. He would, therefore, ask Swarajists and 
No-changers to vote as one man for this resolution, forget¬ 
ting past differences. Late in the evening the resolution was 
put to the vote. Gandhi made a short speech in putting the 
resolution. He stated that he gave a warning, asking people 
to vote according to their conscience and that God be wit- 
hess between the gathering and India. “If you accept the 
resolution and mean to work to the best of your ability, then 
alone should you rais,e your hands.” The resolution was then 
carried. 

That finished the important work of the Congress for which 
specially the session had been held. Other resolutions then 
followed which it is not material to reproduce. Dr. Besant 
arrived at a later stage and after her arrival, Lajpatrai spoke 
about the Hindu-Muslim riots. His view and suggestions on 
this question have already been reported in the earlier part of 
this narrative. Dr. Besant asked for permission to make a 
statement in connection with the main resolution. Gandhi 
tendered congratulations to her for gracing the session with 
her presence. Dr. Besant then addressed the audience in a 
short speech. She asked the audience to consider whether 
they would not open the doors of the Congress to all the 
political parties in India, now that Non-co-operation had been 
suspended and only a constructive programme like, for in¬ 
stance, Hindu-Muslim unity had been adopted. As long as 
Liberals, Moderates, National Home Rulers, are all shut out 
and say that they do not agree with one party in the Legis¬ 
lature, the situation will be weakened. Every party has mem- 
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bers in the Legislature and why should they be put at a 
disadvantage by allowing only one party to speak in the name 
of the Congress. She added: 

To me freedom of speech, freedom of expression, is so vital a part 
in the country’s life, that even for my worst enemy I would claim 
freedom of speech, for, I believe, in the old words that “Truth only 
conquers and not falsehood.” Let everyone come before you and put 
his case and then the whole country can speak to Britain and say with 
one voice “We demand Swaraj”. That has been my dream for years 
and I have been working for it not only in India but in other lands 
also. You cannot be national, while only one party may speak for 
you in the Councils of the Nation, and it is because I felt that so 
strongly that I venture to ask the President to allow us all who do 
not agree with the Swaraj Party to come here as members of the 
Congress without deserting our own beliefs. 

After her speech, Gandhi from the presidential chair 
stated: 

Mrs. Besant has made a statement from a sense of duty, so that her 
silence might not be construed into meaning that we had her assent 
to the resolution that we have passed, but I may give her the assurance 
of this Congress that all that she has said will command our respectful 
attention and that no stone will be left unturned by this Congress 
to open the door wide, as wide as is hiunanly possible, for the entrance 
of every party that has the interest of India at heart and every party 
whose goal is Swaraj in India... I request Dr. Besant that whether 
she and other parties are able to join the Congress or not, the Congress 
will always expect her and every party’s sympathy and support in 
everything that may commend itself to their attention. 

Then other resolutions followed but it looked as if the main 
purpose for which the session had been held was centred in 
the resolution relating to the acceptance of the past between 
Gandhi and the Swarajists. We all felt that the Congress had 
done very good work in bringing the Swarajists and the No¬ 
changers together and also in extending an invitation to all 
other parties to join the Congress. We all listened to the last 
remarks of Gandhi as President. He said: 

I assure you that it has been the greatest delight to me to preside 
over your deliberations here in the Congress and in the Subjects 
Committee. You are impatient and I am impatient. We want to march 
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towards Swaraj and our march for Swaraj has got to be not at a 
snail’s pace but a double quick march. I cannot afford to waste a 
single minute of your time and my time. You have endorsed the 
conditions in the resolution. Everyone of you knows those conditions. 
Do not leave these conditions here. Take them away with you and 
fulfil them to the letter and to the spirit and insist upon others to fulfil 
those conditions not by force but by love. Go throughout your district 
and spread this message of Khaddar, spread the message of Hindu- 
Muslim unity and of untouchability. Go hand in hand with youngsters 
of the country and make them the real soldiers of Swaraj, but you 
will not do it if the Swarajists and No-changers still bear malice 
against each other, if they still have jealousy against one another. 
Leave all the jealousies and anger, all those bad influences here. Bury 
the jealousies underground and cremate them wherever you like, but 
take away the sacred resolution that you have passed and say, “Let 
the Heavens fall, but the bond that binds us today, the tie that has 
bound the Swarajists and the No-changers shall never snap.” 

Pandit Motilal then closed the proceedings with a brief 
speech asking the audience to respond to the call which the 
President had made in his concluding remarks. He also pro¬ 
posed a vote of thanks to the President which was carried with 
acclamation. 

In Congress circles the Belgaum Congress has always stood 
for the reconciliation which it had brought about and it was 
a great satisfaction to Maharashtra and Karnatak leaders that 
this memorable step was taken at Belgaum which lies on the 
border between the two. 

The atmosphere of reconciliation proved contagious and 
at the Khilafat Conference held at Belgaum simultaneously 
with the Congress, Dr. Kitchlew, the President, asked his co¬ 
religionists to take a very vital step viz. to abandon the 
Lucknow Pact. Considering past events, he thought that the 
only solution of the communal trouble was that the Lucknow 
Pact should be abandoned and that representation to elected 
bodies should be solely on the population basis, that recruit¬ 
ment to public services should also be gradually made on a 
population basis subject to efficiency. Kitchlew’s advice, from 
the Muslim point of view, was very bold and courageous and 
we could see in it abundant traces of the spirit of reconcilia¬ 
tion which Gandhi had created more by his presence at 
Belgaum than by his actual speeches. We all left Belgaum 
with the feeling that a very large step had been taken in 
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bringing about unity in the Congress. 

The foundation of Hindu-Muslim unity laid in the Congress 
Session had its effect on the proceedings of other political 
bodies which held their session at this time. Perhaps the 
most notable one was the 16th Annual Session of the All India 
Muslim League which met in Bombay on Tuesday, 30 Decem¬ 
ber. Sheriff Dewji Kanji a prominent merchant of Bombay, 
with pronounced nationalist tendencies, was the Chairman of 
the Reception Committee. Reza Ali, of intimate contact with 
Delhi and with the Muslim world in general, who occupied a 
middle position between conservative and enlightened Muslim 
opinion, was the President of the session. There was great 
enthusiasm about this session in Bombay. The motto of 
Tilak “Swaraj is my birth right and I shall have it*’ was 
prominently displayed on the platform and a few Swarajist 
leaders like Motilal Nehru were also present. In his speech, 
the President of the Reception Committee claimed that: 

India must be assured, without any danger of delay, a status of 
equality with every State on earth. This is the birth right of every 
nation. I venture to express my concurrence with the consensus of 
opinion among Musalmans who would be satisfied with perfect equality 
of status with the Overseas Dominions within the British Common¬ 
wealth. 

Referring to the position of Islam in India he stated that: 

India is the Homeland of Muslinis as of Hindus, by the same right 
By becoming Muslims we have not ceased to be Indians. The blood 
of the Pandavas and Kouravas flows in the veins of the overwhelming 
majority of the Muslims of India. They are the blood-brothers of 
the Hindus. But, outside our Homeland in India, we have our Holy 
places and Khalif and 300 millions who share our faith. They are our 
brothers-in-blood and brothers-in-faith. Who can say that blood is 
thicker than Faith or Faith is thicker than blood? This is the unique 
position assigned to us by Divine Providence. Islamic brother-hood 
is the greatest gift of our Holy Prophet. It is a priceless heritage. 
There is nothing to compare with it in all Christendom. It is a stand¬ 
ing miracle, the wonder of the age, the most vital and binding human 
cement. For this reason, the fate and fortune of Muslims and of 
Muslim States, in and out of our Homelands, naturally excite the 
deepest chords of sympathy in our hearts. The Hindus and the Europeans 
denounce these extra-territorial sympathies as Pan-Islamism antagonistic 

33 
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to territorial patriotism. But, this feeling arises from a misconception 
of the Muslim attitude. 

As mentioned above, Kitchlew’s suggestions about abandon¬ 
ing the Lucknow Pact were in the air and had produced a 
commotion amongst the Muslim political circle. So we looked 
forward to Reza Ali’s opinion on this important question. He 
observed in this connection: 

One hears so much and so often about the Congress League Pact 
of 1916 that you would perhaps like to know the views of one who, 
as one of the representatives of the All-India Muslim League, was 
closely associated with it from beginning to end. Let me assure you 
that your representatives, including myself, have no reason to be 
ashamed of their performance. Only those, who have been in the 
thick of the battle, fully realise the difference between the India of 
1916 and the India of 1924. However dissatisfied our community today 
may be with some of its provisions, it must be acknowledged that it 
enacted a new era in the history of Indian constitutional advance. And 
if we desire it to be revised, we should remember that it always takes 
two to settle a dispute. The great objection urged against the Pact is 
that it offends against all principles of justice and fairplay, in that it 
does not secure to the majority commimity in the Punjab and Bengal 
its due. I am prepared to confess that, although a party to the Pact, 
I must admit the force of the argument. It seems that our Hindu 
fellow-countrymen are no more enamoured of it than many of the 
Mussalmans. 

The question of a revision cannot, therefore, be delayed long. With 
the experience of 1916 to guide us, it must be borne in mind that 
once you open a settled question, you are overwhelmed with requests, 
demands and ultimatums on all sides. Be that as it may, I think the 
desire of the majority community to come into its own is worthy of 
serious consideration... There is, however, another direction in which 
the Mussalmans may be able to meet the wishes of their Hindu com¬ 
patriots. The well-known proviso in the Pact of 1916 says that “No 
bills or provisions will be introduced by a non-official member affecting 
one or the other community, which question is to be determined by 
the members of that community in the Legislative Coimcil concerned 
and no such bill or provision will be proceeded with if fths of the 
members of that community in the particular Council, Imperial or 
Provincial, oppose the bill or any provision thereof.” 

Reza Ali characterised this provision as a constitutional 
guarantee of great imnortance to the Musahnans and is 
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similar in manner to the special protection afforded to the 
minority in some European treaties. He observed: 

Viewed in this light it is hardly possible to realise what important 
part this clause is going to play in our future constitution, but bo 
far as my personal views are concerned, I am prepared to reconsider 
ft revision of its terms if a satisfactory settlement is come to on Muslim 
representation in the Council. I take it that whatever decision is 
arrived at by mutual consent, will be equally applicable to all Local 
bodies. 

The All India Non-Brahman Conference was held at Bel- 
gaum during the Congress week when about 500 delegates 
fi'om all parts of India were present. Sakhare, Chairman of 
the Reception Committee, in welcoming the delegates, ans¬ 
wered the criticism levelled against the Non-Brahman move¬ 
ment and said: 

It was meant to uplift the Non-Brahmans and to instil in them a 
sense of self-help. It bore no ill-will against any other community. 
He declared that the Non-Brahmans also claimed Swaraj by legitimate 
and constitutional means. 

Ramaswami Mudaliar of Madras was duly elected as Pre¬ 
sident. In his address he complimented Karnatak as being 
the originator of the ideal of the All-India Non-Brahman 
Movement in the following terms: 

Let me answer the hostile criticism by showing that our movement 
is as ancient as Parashuram himself, and again and again the pages of 
Indian history are too full of the revolt of the people against the 
tyrannies of the priesthood, of the rising of the masses against the 
oppression of a minority, of the awakening of the proletariat when 
their just rights and claims were trampled or ignored. Since the 
British occupation of this country, the movement has once again been 
gaining ground and although there have been simmerings of deep 
discontent as far back as the year 1893, it burst forth with all the 
terrible force of a volcanic eruption 8 years ago, when the famous 
memorandum of our revered and most esteemed leader Pitty Theagoroya 
Chettiar, and the late lamented Dr. Nair was published at the Lucknow 
Congress of 1916. It is not my purpose to follow today the fortunes of 
those days but I may assure you that the Non-Brahman movement is 
not a reactionary movement. Not a movement of hatred, that its goal 
is not the suppression of forward commimities, that we are not lacking 
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in public spirit, that we have the courage of our convictions and that 
in fact we are not in league with opponents of our country’s progress, 
nor for a mess of potage are we selling our rights. Conscious of our 
own righteous cause, we have been anxious to work quietly, to avoid 
the limelight of publicity and to discard the paraphernalia of the brass 
band and the bugle. 

The principles which guided the Non-Brahman movement have often 
been reiterated from the press and the platform. We are anxious 
for a harmonious progress of the body politic. We are anxious to 
strive towards a synthetic progress of our social as well as our political 
life. We cannot possibly divest the one from the other and treat them 
as though they were in water-tight compartments. Nor can we coun¬ 
tenance the progress of a few, when the large majority are still lagging 
behind, unable even to realise the great gulf that yawns between 
them and their more advanced countrymen. Development of one limb 
of a body at the expense of the other is pathological, as much as the 
progress of one community at the expense of the other would be. We 
do not want a political elephantiasis on the one side and a shrunken 
shrivelled vestige of a human limb on the other. It is on this funda¬ 
mental truth that our cry for communal representation is based. 

Then he praised the activities of the Non-Brahman Ministry 
in Madras and detailed some of their achievements: 

The Ministry has been solicitous of the welfare of the masses, and 
by means of legislation and by constant and vigilant care it may be 
said that a great step forward has been taken to ameliorate the con¬ 
dition of the masses. I trust that before many days are over, wiser 
counsels will prevail at Simla and Delhi and that the Viceroy will view 
things in their proper perspective and not be misled by interested, 
rather too interested parties. Bad as Dyarchy is in all conscience, it 
will be the bitterest hoax if a Provincial Council is not going to be 
given the freedom to legislate for itself in matters of vital importance, 
where neither diplomacy, nor foreign affairs, nor the impregnable 
military tactics come in, and I for one refuse to believe that the 
quintessence of wisdom is to be found only in the ethereal heights 
of snow-clad peaks and not in the desolate plains below. 

The press was uniformly encouraging. A Bombay Daily on 
26 December commented on the Pact between Gandhi and 
Swarajists as having for its object to bring about unity be¬ 
tween the two wings of the Congress and so to co-ordinate 
their activities as to develop among the people the required 
capacity to vindicate their status and liberty, that is to evolve 
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a sanction for the acceptance of their national demands. 
Referring to the change in the franchise, the paper observed; 

Whether the change in the franchise is necessary to secure political 
freedom or whether it will do so remains to be seen. But, the decision 
having been taken by the majority of Congressmen, all parties are, in 
honour, bound to give it a fair trial. Some Congressmen contended 
that no country in the world had attained freedom through such a 
franchise. For, examples of other countries can hardly be a valid 
guide to India which has forsworn the weapon of violence through 
which alone other subject-nations have regained their lost freedom. 
With non-violence as its sheet-anchor, India has to evolve her own 
weapon and, in the present circumstances of the country, boycott of 
foreign cloth offers the only material out of which it can be forged. 
There is nothing in the franchise which need deter members of any 
political party, which realises the supreme need of a united endeavour 
on the part of the nation for working under the flag of the Congress. 
The Swaraj Party has given proof of its determination to maintain 
contact with the people and of its realisation that it is only through 
mass action that the salvation of the country will ultimately be attained 
by agreeing loyally to work the franchise and to help the Mahatma in 
making it a success. 

A session of the Hindu Mahasabha was held at Belgaum 
on 28 December and an important resolution giving a distinct 
political orientation to the activities of the Mahasabha for the 
first time was passed. The resolution was moved by Satya- 
rnurti of Madras, appointing a Committee “to ascertain and 
formulate Hindu opinion on the subject of Hindu-Muslim 
problem in their relation to the question of further consti¬ 
tutional reforms.’’ Lajpatrai was the Chairman of the Com¬ 
mittee and three Hindu representatives from every province 
had been selected on it. I was one of the members, along 
with Chintamani, Rajendra Prasad, Prakasham, C. R. Reddy, 
Jairamdas Doulatram, and others more intimately associated 
with the Hindu Mahasabha movement. 

Reference has already been made to the general desire 
expressed at the Congress, Elhilafat and Muslim League ses¬ 
sions against the Lucknow Pact. In similar strain the opinion 
of the Hindu Mahasabha at this session was expressed in the 
following way. Satyamurti observed: 

It was an evil day for India when we agreed to this form of repre- 
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sentation. The Lucknow Pact was an unfortunate blunder. It sowed 
the seed which has now resulted in Muslims, Non-Brahmans, Depres¬ 
sed Classes and other commimities demanding separate representation. 
All want to promote the interests of their respective communities, but 
none cares for the nation. Of course we cannot give up the Pact 
until the Muslims agree. It was thought by the framers that the 
Lucknow Pact was the last word on the subject. Now the demand is 
put forward for its revision and I am glad to note that Dr. Kitchlew 
asf the President of the Khilafat Conference had favoured mixed 
electorates which would remove the greater part of the evil. 

The Hindu Mahasabha must formulate the Hindu demand in the 
matter of representation. The Congress did not express the views of 
the Hindus, as it could not express the views of the Muslims. Unless 
the programme of Hindu leaders led it in the right direction, there 
was danger of the Mahasabha falling into reactionary hands, thereby 
standing in the way of national progress. 

The concluding remarks were made by Lajpatrai in a 
vigorous speech. He made general observations about the 
position of the Hindus, their past greatness and present de¬ 
gradation. He first corrected the impression which his speech 
in the Congress might, he thought, create. He said, 
he had travelled in almost all countries of the world where 
modem civilisation flourished and, after close examination, 
he had come back with the conviction that Hindu culture and 
Hindu ideals were infinitely superior to those of any other 
nation in the world. That did not mean that Hindus today 
were praiseworthy. Hindus had totally degraded themselves 
and fallen from their ideals, and it was because of this that 
tragedies like Kohat were befalling them. He said the Hindu 
civilisation was the highest and it was this civilisation which 
they had inherited but from which they had fallen. Hindus, 
with a feeling of chivalry and justice, were prepared to be 
quite fair to all communities. 

Swami Shradhanand followed in a similar strain. Ultimate¬ 
ly Malaviya made a very impressive speech, about the un- ^ 
touchables and in a resolutipn urged Brahmans and Non- 
Brahmans to remove mutual misunderstandings and to become 
united as part of the Hindu community and common inheritors 
of a great culture. 

Finally, a resolution was passed that this Conference 
supports the previous resolutions and appeals to all Hindus 
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<1) to work, so far as it lies in their power, in friendliness 
and harmony with the other communities in all matters of 
common national importance, (2) to promote both religion 
and education among boys and girls of all classes of the 
community, combined with due observance of the time- 
honoured system of celibacy and culture, (3) to enforce the 
rule not to perform marriages of girls before the age of 12 
and of the boys before the age of 18, (4) to organise Samai 
Seva Dais or Social Service Leagues; (5) to study the Hindi 
language in Nagari character, (6) to promote the use of Swa¬ 
deshi cloth and preferably of hand-spun, hand-woven Khaddar, 
(7) to organise and preach in every Hindu moholla religious 
instruction, and lastly (8) to take all reasonable steps for 
the education and uplift of those Hindu brothers who were 
regarded as untouchables. 

The Bombay Daily, the Times of India, was most severely 
critical of the new franchise and change of constitution. In 
its issue of 25 December 1924, it published the proceedings 
under big headlines ‘‘Mutual Recriminations’^ and added 
that the acceptance of the spinning franchise would dispose 
of the possibility, at any rate for the present, of the Liberals 
giving any serious thought to the question of rejoining the 
Congress. It proceeded to add: 

It seemed as though, when the majority voted for the pact, they did 
so like a party whipped into submission by sheer force of circumstances, 
feeling like a shipwrecked people ready to cling to anything to reach 
the land of peace and unity. The No-change Party, especially, seemed 
to feel that their leader had abandoned them to grasp the hand of 
the Swarajists, that the Congress henceforward would be dominated 
by the Swarajists, aided and abetted by Mr. Gandhi, to the utter 
extinction of their own party and to the ultimate ruin of the Congress 
as a political force in the country. Now that Mr. Gandhi removed 
the gag on both parties and gave the members freedom to speak freely, 
it gave rise to a bewildering diversity of opinion on the pact, with a 
substantial balance against, rather than in favour of it. All the lions 
in the Assembly, representing every division and sub-division of party, 
gave free vent to their feelings on the matter. While the proceedings 
were in progress, it seemed inevitable that, in place of the unity of 
the two wings of the Congress so fondly cherished, two or more further 
sub-divisions would emerge from this morning’s meeting. Yet, para¬ 
doxical as it seems, when at last th^ resolution was put to the vote 
after three hours* discussion, only four hands were raised against it 
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and the resolution was declared carried by a large majority. One 
member was stirred by curiosity to ascertain the names of those who 
voted against the resolution and demanded a poll. To satisfy this 
curiosity, the President asked the four, who had voted against the 
proposition, to stand up, but not one of them could muster courage 
to stand up and submit himself to the gaze of the assembly. Hope 
was expressed that the acceptance of the Pact would result in true 
unity between the two wings and, among other things, the Resolution 
welcomed the spinning franchise. Mr. Vithalbhai Patel opposed the 
agreement. He said, he believed in spinning, but was entirely opposed 
to the change in the constitution. He believed that they had no right 
to exclude from the National Assembly a large body of people who 
did not believe in spinning. It would destroy the national character 
of the Congress. They had staked everything on the charkha for the 
past four years and had gained nothing. They had sent 40,000 people, 
including Gandhi, to jail and had gained nothing. Similarly they had 
followed the other Non-co-operation programme without achieving 
^y success... 

Lala Lajpatrai made a stinging attack against the spinning franchise, 
lo Ho found several inconsistencies in the khaddar programme and the 
spinning franchise, and said no country in the world had obtained 
freedom by such means. The resolution was ultimately put to the 
vote and carried, 116 voting for and 19 against. The meeting then 
passed without discussion a second resolution framed by the Subjects 
Committee substituting the spinning franchise in the existing consti¬ 
tution. 

Perhaps the frankest comment against the spinning fran¬ 
chise and its effect upon other political parties was expressed 
by the Indian Daily Mail in its issue of 30 December 1924, 
under the caption “Unity of Parties,—the Liberal’s Answer”. 
It observed: 

When Mr. Gandhi and the leaders of the Swaraj Party settled the 
pact, which has just been endorsed by the Congress, they left no room 
whatever in the Congress for the entry of the other political parties. 
In other words, the Congress refused to recognise the rights of the 
Liberals and the other Moderate parties to admission to the Councils. 
Y^at then is to be the position of the Moderates in a re-constituted 
Congress? If the Moderate political parties elect to sink their identity 
in the Congress, they would merely expose themselves to ridicule. 
Indeed, looked at from this point of view, the sincerity of the invita¬ 
tion issued by the Congress to the parties is open to serious question. 
The Moderates cannot rejoin the Congress and contest the Swaraj 
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Party’s candidates at the elections to the Councils. If the Congress 
parties were sincerely anxious to unite with the Moderates, they 
should have given an undertaking that the Swarajists would resign 
from the Coxincils and come to some fair agreement with the Moderates 
on the question of party representation in the Councils. Mr. Gandhi 
and the Swaraj party leaders have clearly shown that they have no 
desire to surrender their own predominance in the Congress. They 
desire the Moderates merely as followers. We have repeatedly pointed 
out that, under no circumstances, will the Moderate parties agree to 
rejoin the Congress if that would imply the loss of their identity and 
the possibility of their being swamped again by an Extremist majority. 
If the Congress parties wish to unite with the other political parties, 
they must be willing to concede to the latter a position equal to that 
enjoyed by themselves... 

The Liberal Federation insist that if the Liberals are to join the 
Congress, the latter ought to abandon those features of its programme 
which caused the Moderates originally to secede. None of the Moderate 
political parties will entertain for one moment, the idea of preparing 
the country for civil disobedience, and that, even if civil disobedience 
succeeded in overthrowing the present Government, the consequences 
to the country, would be most disastrous. Though much was spoken 
at the Congress Session, the resolutions adopted did not show the 
slightest regard for the known principles of the other political parties. 
It is impossible to exaggerate the importance of the definite acceptance 
by the people of Dominion Self-Government as the goal of their national 
ambition, because so long as the British people remain suspicious of 
the motives of political agitation in India, so long will they resist the 
democratisation of the Government. The statesmen of Great Britain 
realise that it is quite impossible indefinitely to hold India as a mere 
dependency. As a matter of practical politics, they are quite willing 
to raise India to the level of a Dominion, especially if it will result in 
the strengthening of the bonds which unite India to the Empire. But 
if the statesmen of Great Britain are made to feel that, whatever they 
may do, India will slip out of the Empire at the first opportunity, 
it stands to reason that they will choose to maintain, for as long a 
period as possible, the firmest possible grip on this country. The utter 
absurdity of the Congress discussing the secession of the country from 
the Empire cannot, in the circumstances, be denounced in terms of 
sufficient severity. It seems to us that the leaders of the Congress 
find it very amusing to talk of independence and are willing to excite 
an unnecessary prejudice in the minds of the British people for the 
satisfaction of the idiosyncracies. The fact that they combine antics 
of this kind with hopes of obtaining concessions from Great Britain 
merely illustrates their muddleheadedness and complete lack of the 
most ordinary political sagacity. 
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As predicted by this editorial comment, the differences 
between the Congress and the other political parties grew 
more and more wide, as the subsequent history of the political 
movement would prove and it appeared that in accepting the 
spinning franchise in place of the previous constitution, suffi¬ 
cient regard had not been paid to the fact that, even in the 
Congress there were many prominent men, including Laj- 
patrai and Patel, who were strongly opposed to the spinning 
franchise and subsequent history will prove how that franchise 
was ignored except by the devoted followers of the Non-co- 
operation Movement. For the time being, of course, there 
was seeming compliance with the resolutions of the Congress. 
Even the Maharashtrian Swarajists, who among themselves 
were doubtful of the success of the programme, gave complete 
compliance for the moment to the spinning franchise. As 
indicative of this acceptance might be quoted the opinion of 
the Berar Swarajist leader, Aney, who was believed to be 
^ nearer to the Gandhi programme than many other members 
of the Maharashtrian group. The Forward of Calcutta in its 
issue of 30 December had the following note: 

Shri M. S. Aney, President of the Berar Provincial Committee of ihe 
Swaraj Party and the Congress Party, and the acknowledged leader 
of Berar, is a small man with a small face, high forehead bared by 
shaved head. Like a Madrassi, he appears insignificant till he fixes 
his eyes on one. Then, intelligence sparkles out, with arresting steadi¬ 
ness, stamping him as a remarkable personality. To the question what 
effect would the spinning franchise have, he answered, “it will demon¬ 
strate to certainty the practicability and popularity of the franchise. 
The Congress Party has always had the largest number of members 
and, if the number reduces visibly, it will prove to the satisfaction 
of all what the franchise means to the country. It will also show 
whether the Swaraj Party will get all it expects from this connection. 

I think this is not only the wisest but the only move the Swaraj 
Party could make in the circumstances and I am sure that we will 
achieve what we are aiming for. But the most important question 
before the country now is the Hindu-Muslim pact and that is an 
every-day problem. The chief thing is to establish common institu¬ 
tions where Hindus and Mohammedans can congregate. Segregation 
and air-tight compartment for the communities can only form cliques 
and promote misunderstandings. This is the opinion of all the import¬ 
ant men I have met in my province.” 

.. .As Aney spoke with great earnestness he seemed to grow bigger 
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till one forgot the stature and appearance, and the spirit of the man 
stood big before one. 

This part of the narrative may be appropriately closed by 
quoting an interview given by Das to the representatives of 
the Madras papers, the Hindu and Swadeshmitran, The 
interview had been reproduced in the issue of the Forward 
of Calcutta of 29 December. Das observed: 

To my mind the resolutions passed by this yearns Congress contain 
a fair promise of success. Those who accepted the compromise resolu¬ 
tion, were asked over and over again not to vote for it unless they 
meant to do their best to work it out. The overwhelming majority 
in support of the resolution indicates that the people of this country 
are prepared to dO their best to make it a success. There could be 
no difference of opinion that if it could be made a success it would 
go a great way to achieve Swaraj. My advice to all Congressmen is 
to see that the new franchise becomes a real success. The honour of 
the Congress is higher than differences of opinion, and however honest 
these differences of opinion may be, we cannot afford to do anything 
which may have the effect of lowering the honour and prestige of the 
Indian National Congress. Our fight in the Councils must go on as 
vigorously as before. We must capture aU the local boards and 
municipalities. We must create organised life in the villages, so that 
we can always have the sanction of the people of the country to 
support us and we must, at the same time, direct our attention and 
energy to the organisation of spinning and weaving. 

How far these hopes of Aney and Das, which they so 
eloquently stated in these interviews, proved to be true will 
be mentioned in the subsequent pages of this narrative. 



CHAPTER SIX 


All Parties Conference at Delhi 
to Patna Session of A J.C.C. 

( Jan.—Sept. 1925 ) 


^ I ^ HI s chapter deals with the events of 1925 which have 
1 been described in Congress narratives (with reference 
to their effect on the Congress) as “Partition of Partnership”. 
The Swarajists were no longer to be harassed by No-changers. 

» Gandhi was there to keep the balance between the two sec¬ 
tions. Eminent Swarajists were no longer required to live 
under the shadow of others. In several provinces, the Swa¬ 
rajists adhering to their election promises had refused to form 
Ministries. In Bombay, for instance, I was pressed to form 
a Ministry, but I refused to do so, keeping myself free to 
form a rational, solid and constitutional opposition to the 
Government. In spite of this general resolve, however, cir¬ 
cumstances forced the Swarajists to sit on Select Committees 
and co-operate with the Government in the passage of useful 
legislation. To that extent their programme of consistent 
obstruction had to be varied and they walked into the lobbies, 
now with one party and now with another, and occasionally 
voted with Government. The year began very auspiciously 
as public opinion gradually became more responsive to the 
demands of the country. I was consequently pressed to 
deliver Press messages one after another, placing before the 
public my views about the kind of opposition we Swarajists 
could consolidate against Government in response to the 
changing circumstances. This change in the Swarajists’ 
original programme gradually came—almost imperceptibly 
under the force of circumstances. I and my other friends, 
who belonged to what we called Responsive Co-operation felt 
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gratified that the original programme of unadulterated oppo¬ 
sition had been varied according to the changing requirements 
of the times. I reproduce below a few important Press mes¬ 
sages out of many. The first massage was to a popular 
magazine called Indian Review conducted in Madras by an 
eminent publicist G. A. Natesan. I had watched its progress 
during 30 years and could say, without exaggeration, that, 
during that period, the magazine had occupied a prominent 
place in the journals of India, in promoting fellow-feeling and 
amity amongst the several races and in advancing free re¬ 
search and inquiry into Indian thought. It had also played a 
very important part in the renaissance movement of India and 
had helped materially to shape the thoughts of the younger 
generation. In my message I said; 

It was a gratification to note that many of the views, at one time 
unpopular, to which this magazine gave shelter in its columns, had 
been gaining ground in the coimtry and I, therefore, wish the journal 
increasing progress and prosperity. 

My next message was slightly later to a paper called Bharat 
Dharma published in Benares. That was in connection with 
the Hindu-Muslim entente which had assumed prominence in 
the beginning of the year. Details of this question will be 
mentioned in the following pages. In my message to this 
paper I said that there was great need for Hindus to strengthen 
themselves on rational lines. The true aspects of their re¬ 
ligion had to be kept constantly before the popular eye with 
a view to the elucidation of the general principles underlying 
that faith and the popularisation of its truth, as against false 
Ideals. The need of consolidating all castes and creeds into 
a homogeneous whole on lines of cultural approximation was 
very great. I added that in our hurried search for political 
salvation, we are apt to neglect the social and religious side 
of our life and I hoped that that paper would perform the 
urgent service of bringing together all Hindu races and creeds 
into a common course of action so needed in the present 
circumstances. 

My next message was a more important one. It was sent 
to an eminent journalist called Chintamani, a prominent 
Liberal, with courage enough to enter a Ministry in the 
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United Provinces notwithstanding the general disapproval of 
such a step. Throughout his life, he had been known for 
his bold, rational activities, often running the gauntlet of 
public opinion. He desired to have from me my estimate of 
a school of religious thought called Arya Samaj, founded by 
an earnest religious reformer Swami Dayanandji, whose name 
will ever be remembered with gratitude in the annals of Hindu 
religion and culture. During the Swami’s time, a religious 
polemics had been disproportionately associated with his 
movement, but when I delivered the message, I thought that 
we had been sufficiently remote from his times to be able to 
appreciate dispassionately the great services he had rendered 
in the cause of rational religion. He had brought into the 
working of Hinduism, energy, vigour and self-assertion, which, 
for a long time before him, had been conspicuous by their 
absence. He weeded out some of the ancient anachronisms 
and absurdities which had in course of time, gathered round 
^ the central facts of Hindu life and the asceticism, purity and 
vigour with which he invested Hindu religious life were a 
•characteristic feature of his teachings. Whatever might have 
^3een the early fascination for quietism which Hinduism in¬ 
spired in the minds of many, there was no doubt, I said, 
that that religion had come to be placed side by side with 
some militant, assertive and vigorous faiths in India and it 
seemed obvious to me that out of the sheer desire of self- 
preservation, Hinduism had to assert itself and to justify its 
existence as against rivals, which were not always guided by 
the same ideal of modesty, purity and reticence that Hinduism 
inspired. We were living amongst a clash of ideals, the worst 
working of which could be observed in many parts of India. 
It was a conflict, as it appeared to me, between two ideals, 
the Semitic notion that faith counts more than purity of 
practices and that the spread of the gospel with the aid of 
individual and even mass conversions is the best service a 
devotee could render to his faith. The Aryan notion differed in 
that faith and religion are purely matters of personal belief 
and profession and save or hinder according to the piety of 
a man^s habitual life and the purity of his day-to-day action. 
This essentially Aryan doctrine had been in possession of the 
entire field of religious thought in India for many centuries 
which had, so to say, rested with tranquillity on its oars. 
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Eventually, however, it came into conflict with many other 
forms of religion which gradually established their sway over 
the Indian continent by the use of methods more vigorous and 
militant than Hinduism had employed. There was a time, 
a little previous to the days of Swami Dayanand, when it 
seemed as if Hinduism was about to be overpowered by these 
vigorous rivals. This warring conflict which could be observ¬ 
ed in some parts of India, could only be settled if Hinduism 
learnt to justify itself and to interpret its ideals as against 
those of its rivals in terms of energy, vigour, confidence and 
service. 

The services of the Arya Samaj lay pre-eminently in these 
directions. In the midst of the general feebleness of the 
Hindu faith in many parts of India, the Arya Samajists stood 
out as the proud possessors of many stem qualities now so 
essentially needed in the domain of religion. The many 
specimens I have met of Arya Samajists in the religious and 
political world had convinced me that there was a great future 
before this faith. I felt certain that we were being ushered 
gradually into an era, however short, of intense communal 
organisation. In such an environment the Arya Samajists 
had hard work before them in firmly co-ordinating the 
several forms of faith which Hinduism professed and which 
owing to their diversity were a source more of feebleness 
than of strength in their professed followers. Religion and 
politics, I observed, are often intermixed in India, not without 
far-reaching consequences on either of these domains of 
human activity. If this interaction is desirable which many 
people doubt, it could only be made successful when our 
religion becomes more human and affiliated to our daily life. 
Our religion, therefore, in the present age, must necessarily 
take the form of a gospel of vigorous work set in contrast, 
not necessarily in conflict, with that of our neighbours pro¬ 
fessing rival forms of faiths. Peace and harmony very often 
come out of an equal contest between contending forces if 
the contest is fair and equal and if it invariably leads to 
mutual respect and mutual toleration. The next few years 
ih India would, in my opinion, see such a contest between 
some of the important forms of faith. We might all try to 
avoid this conflict, but we must at the same time be ready 
to encounter it with energy, justice and understanding if it 
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should come. In preparing the Hindus for such a life, the 
Arya Samajists have their work cut out for them. Their 
appeal to the ancient Scriptures like the Vedas is a safe 
appeal to a common foundation of gospel and preaching. Its 
educational and other organisations have given it power, per¬ 
manence and effectiveness. The pure and ascetic life of its 
eminent preachers has invested it with faith and efficaty. 
Its rich public endowments have added dignity and repose 
to its teachings. Let all these features be united, I said, into 
a common effort to cherish Hinduism to make it strong and 
valiant so that with its cultured quietism it may still be able 
to face and solve the important problems of present day India. 
In this service, I concluded, lies the true scope of the Arya 
Samajist, and let us hope that he will be found equal to the 
task. 

As the leader of the Swaraj Party in the Bombay Council, 
I discovered the necessity of an independent News Agency 
which would correctly represent public opinion as it was 
generated from time to time in the Legislatures. The neces¬ 
sity grew more and more of providing correct news through 
a paper, which acted without bias, colour or prejudice—de¬ 
fects which were noticed in the supply of news furnished by 
the agencies existing at this time in India and England. I, 
therefore, wrote to the leaders in the several provinces; 
Prakasham in Madras, Das, Bipinchandra Pal and Nirmal 
Chandra in Calcutta and Ruchiram Shahani in Lahore. These 
were important leaders of the time in their respective pro¬ 
vinces, some of them favouring without espousing Swarajists’ 
views. In my letter I said that the necessity of such a News 
Agency was being increasingly felt. It was therefore necessary 
to consolidate our resources with the view of starting an 
independent News Agency, I added that we would have in 
that effort, the co-operation of one or two journalists who, 
by their study and experience, had prepared themselves for 
such work. Unfortunately the difficulties with which we were 
faced were numerous, especially in Bombay, and we had, in 
consequence, to suspend the initiation of the scheme. 

My suggestion was accepted by the leaders to whom I wrote 
and in one or two provinces attempts were made to start 
such a news agency, but they did not all succeed owing to 
inadequate finance. In some cases however, existing news- 
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papers were persuaded to carry on a free and independent 
journalistic propaganda. In Bombay, for instance, the Free 
Press Journal of Sadhanand gave us great help in circulating 
correct news about our doings in the Bombay Legislative 
Council and to coimteract the frequent misrepresentations 
of the two English dailies of Bombay. 

As mentioned in the previous chapter, the country was 
agitating about this time with the settlement on proper lines 
of the Hindu-Muslim question and early in January 1925 a 
resolution was passed by the Hindu Mahasabha at a special 
session held at Belgaum and a strong Committee had been 
appointed to ascertain and formulate Hindu opinion on the 
subject of Hindu-Muslim problems in their relation to the 
question of further constitutional reforms. I was appointed 
a member of this Committee which was a strong and influ¬ 
ential one with Lajpatrai as its Chairman. The several 
members represented the different provinces from Sind to 
Madras. The names of members have been mentioned at 
the end of the previous chapter and need not be repeated 
here. This Committee did good work in course of time as 
will appear from the observations made below. 

In Volume One, dealing with my early education, I have 
mentioned the name of one public school in Bombay, called 
Elphinstone High School, which at that time, occupied a great 
reputation as a training ground for young men in secondary 
education leading to what was then called the Matriculation 
Examination being an entrance to the University. The High 
School was a very old institution which had arisen from the 
disappearance of an earlier institution called the Elphinstone 
Institute. I was a student of this High School during all the 
stages of secondary education and early in January 1925 it 
celebrated its centenary with great eclat. The early history 
of the Elphinstone Institute was very meritorious. It was 
founded by Mr. Stuart Elphinstone who became the Governor 
of Bombay in 1821. He realised the necessity of educating 
the people of the country and in 1822 he held a public meeting 
and expressed his views. A large sum of money was col¬ 
lected and a society was established, one of its objects being 
to provide superior education, both in English and in the 
vernacular. At that time there existed in Bombay an educa¬ 
tional society called the Bombay Elducation Society; but it 
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provided education mainly for poor Europeans and admitted 
a few Indians to its schools. As however, Christian religion 
was taught in its schools, well-to-do Indians did not like to 
entrust their sons to it and hence the new society was founded 
as a distinct body. It took over from the Bombay Education 
Society its vernacular schools and also opened English classes 
in July 1824 and the occasion mentioned above was the 
centenary of this event. Though it was the centenary of the 
Elphinstone High School, it was practically the centenary of 
English education in the city and Presidency of Bombay. 
Though there were missionary schools teaching English in 
Bombay, the founding of what was called the Elphinstone 
Institute, out of which Elphinstone High School and Elphin¬ 
stone College rose to distinction, was the first systematic 
attempt on a large scale to give Indians English education. 
There were, however, a few difficulties in the way of spread¬ 
ing English education widely. First, a doubt existed on the 
part of the British Rulers whether, from a political point of 
view, it was desirable to give Indians English education, and 
secondly there was a want of confidence on the part of Indians 
themselves whether it was safe for them to educate their 
sons in English schools. This suspicious attitude on the 
part of Indians was partly caused by the fact that the first 
attempts at giving English education were due to the efforts 
of English missionaries who generally had proselytising 
motives. The Elphinstone Institute was therefore started under 
the partial control of the Government and in a few years’ time 
it dispelled the idea that the object of Eiiglish education was 
to convert the pupils to Christianity. Thus the foundation of 
a system of general English education was truly laid by the 
Elphinstone Institute when it was established. In memory 
of Mr. Stuart Elphinstone, in course of time, a Middle School, 
a High School and a College were started, all named after 
him. It will interest the readers to know that Dadabhai 
Naoroji, the grand old man of India, was one of the earliest 
alumni of the College where he later became Professor of 
Mathematics. Eventually, the Elphinstone High School was 
separated from the college and a Headmaster, Mr. Smith, was 
brought from England to be the Principal of the school. 

At the date of the centenary mentioned above, the school 
had attained great popularity and was officially reported to 
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be the best English School in the number of students and 
also the quality of its instruction. It produced many dis¬ 
tinguished students who later made their mark in several 
walks of life. Pherozeshah Mehta, Kashinath Trimbak Telang, 
Dinshaw Wacha, Ibrahim Rahimtoola, B. V. Jadhav, Pursh- 
otamdas Thakurdas, the distinguished businessman, J. B. 
Kanga, fortunately living in our time, were the products of 
this school and I had the distinction of being one of them: 
The Governor, Leslie Wilson, who presided at the centenary 
made a speech, the whole of which it is not possible to re¬ 
produce, but some of his observations were very pertinent. 
For instance, his remark that the circumstances in which the 
Elphinstone High School was founded are a reminder to all 
of us that a stable condition of Government and a general 
peaceful atmosphere are essential in every country for the 
progress of education. He added that he would like, in this 
connection, to remind his audience of the state of affairs in 
Bombay and the surrounding country about the time the 
school was founded. He then related the details of the cir¬ 
cumstances prevailing in the Bombay Presidency at that time^ 
especially the downfall of the Peshwas, giving rise to the 
British power and when eventually order was established on 
land and sea, the destinies of’ Bombay were entrusted to the 
care of Elphinstone, the famous founder of the school. The 
Governor gave a detailed description of Bombay as it existed 
at that time and though a hundred years had passed since the 
site of the Elphinstone College was acquired, great indeed 
had been the development of the city during that period. 
Throughout these years, the Institution had maintained a high 
standard and he was glad to mention many friends from 
among the old boys of the school. He referred to the need of 
discipline, adding that real discipline could only be shown in 
the manner in which a boy behaved when he was free from 
all restraint. He said that any old boy has or ought to have 
a great affection for his old school. It is up to these boys 
to maintain the high standard of efficiency and progress now 
preserved for a century and to set an example to those who 
follow. In the end, he expressed ai hope that his Education 
Minister, an old boy of this school, would not be forgetful, 
so far as funds permitted, of the request which might be 
put before him for benefiting the school to which he owed 
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so much and for which he had much esteem and affection. 

After the Governor’s speech, Dinshaw Wacha, the eminent 
publicist, next addressed the gathering. He said that when 
he joined the school seventy years ago, it was called Elphin- 
stone Institute. It was then undergoing a transition following 
upon the Despatch on education of Sir Charles Wood, an 
ancestor of Lord Halifax. The school was manned by Scotch 
teachers and the Scotch system of education prevailed in the 
school. They had Scotch series of “Readers” in the school 
and he still remembered that the first English poem he learnt 
was Lady Tailor’s “Twinkle twinkle little star”. He 
then feelingly referred to his Scotch teachers. In his school 
days, the teacher was promoted along with the boys from class 
to class, thus there was good bonhomie between the boys 
and the teacher. 

As the Governor had made a kind reference to me, I had to 
address the gathering and I said that I had learnt both bad 
and good things at the school. One of the many good things 
I had learnt, at the impressionable school-going age, was to 
have a true conception of Indian national life and the difficul¬ 
ties that surrounded it. Juxtaposed, as we were with boys 
of different communities and witnessing the communal fights 
in the school which occasionally took place—fights which 
were the concomitant of yearly examinations, I realised the 
possibilities and the limitations of national life. In the school, 
we had a sort of a linguistic federation of India on a small 
scale and it was consequently a correct perception of things 
that saved me in later life from extreme nationalism. An¬ 
other impression I carried with me form those days, produced 
by our stem and austere-looking Principal Waman Abaji 
Modak, was that given a good Indian as Principal, he would 
be as good a disciplinarian as any Englishman. 

The adoption of the Calcutta Pact in the Belgaum Congress, 
as stated in the previous chapter, gave rise to a good deal 
of criticism in certain quarters. One feature of the Pact viz. 
the permission granted to the Swaraj Party to carry on 
Council work in the name of the whole Congress was objected 
to by the opponents of the Pact. The cry was on all sides 
that Gandhi had surrendered. Gandhi himself had admitted 
it, but taking all the circumstances into consideration, before 
.and after, he thought there was no other way. The country 
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had been distracted by Hindu-Muslim riots and by the general 
outburst of unfriendly feeling between the two communities. 
The fight between the No-changers and the Swarajists had 
come to a head and had practically destroyed all useful politi¬ 
cal activities in the country. When, in consequence, Gandhi 
came to have a final review of the situation, he found the 
whole atmosphere vitiated by discord, dissension and distrust. 
After giving the matter his earnest consideration, he came to 
the conclusion that what the country needed most was a* 
restoration of hope, good feeling and co-operation between 
all classes and communities. He thought that by leading the 
No-changers in a fight with the Swarajists at Belgaum and, 
if defeated, by going out of the Congress, he would make 
matters infinitely worse and present India to the rest of the 
world as a house hopelessly divided against itself. Had the 
Swarajists been an insignificant minority, he could suppress 
them by force of numbers, but he had to recognise the hard 
fact, which he did openly in his presidential address, that the 
Swaraj Party represented, if not a majority, at least a strong 
and growing minority in the Congress. He knew also that so 
long as the situation in regard to Hindu-Muslim reaction lasted, 
the programme of no party could succeed, so far as the 
object of Swaraj was concerned. It was under these circum¬ 
stances that Gandhi decided to have an understanding with 
the Swaraj Party, The result was the Calcutta Pact. Gandhi 
himself had admitted that it was not a perfect document but 
that it was the only solution possible under the circumstances. 
No alternative proposal was practicable and was not sug¬ 
gested by anybody. Though criticised widely, the main pur¬ 
pose which Gandhi had in view had been served by the 
Pact. 

Elated by their success in the Congress, the Swarajists 
turned their attention to the Central Provinces and Bengal 
where the Councils offered the most favourable field to give 
effect to their policy. Dyarchy had been in a state of suspense 
in the Central Provinces and the whole budget was thrown 
out. But there had been a certain number of doubters in 
the Swaraj Party and Motilal Nehru had to pull them up and 
remind them of the discipline of the Party to which they be¬ 
longed. Accordingly, a meeting of the Executive Committee 
of the All India Swaraj Party took place at Nagpur on 11 and 
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12 January and in full concurrence with the Swarajist mem- 
bets of the Central Provinces Legislative Council, the Swa¬ 
rajists adopted unanimously certain resolutions. Among them 
was a resolution that: 

With a view to make the position of the Swaraj Party perfectly 
definite and clear, this committee appoints a sub-committee, consisting 
of certain members, to go into the whole question and report to this 
Committee after a careful investigation of the special circumstances 
of the Central Provinces and the general situation in the coiintry and 
(a) the conditions upon which the lines of policy, so far followed by 
Swarajists in the Central Provinces may in the circumstances, be 
altered consistently with the general principles of the Party, (b) the 
extent and particulars of such alterations and (c) the manner in which 
such alterations should be given effect to. 

I had always felt interested in obtaining changes required 
by the altered circumstances of the country. Accordingly, I 
left for Nagpur on 11 January. Motilal and Abul Kalam 
Azad joined me at Wardha. We put up in an old bungalow 
called Tulsi Baug. Consultations between me and Kelkar on 
one side and Motilal on the other about the necessity of 
accepting office took place. On 12 January 1925 I attended at 
Nagpur a meeting of the Executive Committee of the Swaraj 
Party. My draft resolution was touched by Motilal in some 
parts and later it was approved with certain modifications. 
I recall with very great pleasure this meeting at Nagpur 
because it proved to be the last occasion when Motilal, Abul 
Kalam Azad and myself lived together in the same house for 
over a week. The contacts then formed continued, notwith¬ 
standing later differences. I could recall with great pleasure 
my contact with Azad. On all later occasions when I met 
him, he remembered, as he told me, our memorable stay on 
that eventful occasion, as he called it. We had a very large 
mass meeting at Nagpur presided over by Motilal at which 
both Azad and myself addressed the audience on the Hindu- 
Muslim question. We left Nagpur on 13 January. 

Scarcely had I finished the Nagpur Meeting when I was 
called upon to visit Delhi to attend an All Parties Committee 
Meeting. My diary entry is as follows: 


On 20 January 1925, I left for Delhi. I attended Legislative Assembly 
Session as a visitor—tame affair but for a spicy reply by Goswami. 1 
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attended Hindu Mahasabha Meeting the same day at Malaviyaji’s resi¬ 
dence. Lajpatrai was in the Chair. Good work was done by ascertain¬ 
ing Hindu sentiment. 

On 23 January, a meeting of the All Parties Conference 
Committee took place. The Conference was attended by a 
large number of leaders, including Motilal Nehru, Jinnah, Ali 
Brothers, Mrs. Besant, Shradhanand, Rajendra Prasad, Jawa- 
harlal Nehru, Lajpatrai, Kunzru, Chintamani, Maulana Azad 
and Ramaswami Mudaliar. Gandhi presided at the meeting. 
A lively discussion took place on his proposal to appoint a 
sub-committee to suggest the terms of an agreement between 
Hindus and Muslims and among all political parties and also 
to frame a scheme of Swaraj. The Committee divided into 
two groups—one to deal with the Hindu-Muslim question and 
the other to outline a scheme of Swaraj which should establish 
India as a self-governing Dominion free from interference 
with her internal affairs. On the Hindu-Muslim question, there 
was a heated discussion in which the leaders took part. I 
was on the Committee but did not see much prospect of 
success. It was agreed that as soon as the Committee sub¬ 
mitted its report, the question of Swaraj should be gone into 
and the scheme of Swaraj which Mrs. Besant had prepared 
should be taken into consideration as the basis of discussion. 

At this meeting, answering Mrs. Besant, Gandhi indicated 
that the Congress might hold a special session if non-Con- 
gressmen would join and convince him of the propriety of 
altering the Congress creed. Jinnah, on behalf of the Muslims, 
took a very prominent part and presented the Muslims^ view 
with disingenuous cleverness. He claimed for the Muslims 
special electorates in Councils, Local Bodies and even the 
University. It appeared that appetite had grown by what it 
had fed on. Other speakers followed, representing special 
interests. As my diary states the whole seemed to me an 
unseemly selfish scramble for power and offices. Ramaswami 
Mudaliar, on behalf of the Madras Non-Brahmans, stated the 
requirements of his community in South India. Malaviya, 
Lajpatrai and Shradhanand urged Muslims to lay their cards 
on the table and explain what they wanted, so that they 
might consult the Hindu community and arrive at conclusions. 
The only redeeming feature I noticed was the excellent at- 
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titude of Dr. Datta, the Christian delegate, and, to a less 
degree, of Col. Gidney, the Anglo-Indian representative. 

In the short speech I made on the question, I protested 
against the increased claims of the Muslims and supported 
the appointment of a Committee but warned the Conference 
against approaching the question of Swaraj from the point 
of view of proportionate benefits for each community. The 
next day I met Motilal in his room in the Assembly and had 
a frank talk about the Hindu-Muslim question, suggesting 
a compromise on the basis of joint electorates and population 
basis throughout. In Provinces where either community had 
a very insignificant minority, nothing should be specially con¬ 
sidered. Gandhi joined later and after some discussion we 
all returned to the full meeting of the Committee where 
platitudinous speeches were made to clear the atmosphere. 
The Muslims struggled to disown all idea of Pan-Islamism and 
a Muslim corridor from Turkey to Asia Minor. I again spoke 
against this view which had been propounded in the recent 
writings of Mohamed Ali. He was touched and made an 
angry reply. The meeting terminated with a suppressed feel¬ 
ing of hostility on both sides. 

Later the Sub-Committee, appointed as stated above, met 
at the Raisena in Delhi. It could not, however, arrive at any 
agreement on the main Hindu-Muslim question and the 
method of representation on Legislative and other bodies. 
Gandhi in the course of his remarks stated that it was impos¬ 
sible, in the prevailing conditions of suspicion, to frame any 
scheme that would be called a united scheme. After a short 
discussion the Committee adjourned sine die. Subsequently, 
Gandhi and Motilal issued a joint statement. After explain¬ 
ing the circumstances, this joint statement proceeded to say: 

The failure to reach a decision is likely to disappoint the public. 
We would, therefore, advise publicists not to despond. That the Sub¬ 
committee had not been able to reach any decision is no reason for 
individuals or groups to relax their efforts towards the solution. There 
remains still the Swaraj scheme framed by the Sub-Committee under 
Mrs. Besant, but in view of the meagre attendance and the failure to 
reach a decision on the Hindu Muslim problem, the scheme could not 
be considered at the meeting. 


After the Sub-Committee had adjourned sine die, an in- 
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formal gathering of the representatives of the different 
interests met at the Delhi residence of Hakim Ajmal Khan, 
the great Congress leader, but it soon discovered that the real 
points at issue would be best tackled by Malaviya and Laj- 
patrai on the one hand and Jinnah on the other, probably 
with Gandhi more as a hyphen than a vinculum. But a 
further consideration of the situation revealed the fact that 
other big men could take umbrage at a vigorous shrinkage 
of the Committee and its authority and it was finally decided 
to postpone the talks to a future date. The news, however, 
spread throughout interested circles and there was a ‘‘puck¬ 
ering of brows and a biting of lips’" to repeat the expression of 
a Bombay Daily. 

The Sub-Committee met again later in February but it 
found that an agreement on important issues between the two 
communities was not possible and it had subsequently to 
adjourn sine die again. On that Gandhi wrote in Young 
India: 

The present failure may be a stepping stone to success if those who 
have no fear of one another will be true to their faith and try to 
work at a solution. 

But the fact was, as I felt, that the atmosphere for a real 
solution was lacking. The conflict between the Ali Brothers 
and Gandhi was revealed to the public for the first time in 
Young India of 26 March 1925. The differences were funda¬ 
mental and could not be bridged over. Gandhi wrote: 

I came to the conclusion that the public which had hitherto known 
the Ali Brothers and me to be always in agreement about so many 
public things should know that we two might differ on some matters, 
but without suspecting each other of conscious bias or wilful perversions 
of facts and without mutual affection being any way affected. 

The Press observed; 

Perhaps there was fundamental difference of opinion and quite pro¬ 
bably they thought it best to condemn the millions to further slavery 
rather than take the practical view of things and accommodate one 
another. 

Speculation about the causes and the probable effect of the adjourn¬ 
ment was rife but while many hit on the situation, the majority went 
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wide off the mark but depression and poignant disgust was manifested 
in nationalist circles at this failure. 

To satisfy public curiosity, it would be desirable to state 
here the further stages through which the Swaraj Scheme 
initiated by Mrs. Besant passed. 

The National Convention as it was called, of which Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru was President and Mrs. Besant the General 
Secretary, prepared a Commonweedth of India Bill in Decem¬ 
ber 1924. It was presented to the All Party Conference 
Meeting at Delhi on 23 December 1925 but the “Swaraj 
Group** entrusted with the task of drawing up a pact for all 
communities, particularly the Hindu and the Muslim, failed 
to arrive at an agreement. 

The consideration of the Swaraj Scheme was, therefore 
dropped, for it was felt that without the basis of communal 
unity, it would be infructuous to adopt a scheme of Swaraj 
as a basis for agitation. 

Mrs. Besant’s Swaraj Scheme having thus failed to receive 
attention, she felt herself free to take action on it. It was 
subsequently presented to what was called the National Con¬ 
vention at Cawnpore and reachd its final form during the 
three day sitting of the Convention on 11, 12 and 13 April. 

After makig an extensive tour and propaganda throughout 
India, Mrs. Besant proceeded to England on 3 July 1925 and 
later presented her Scheme to the British Parliament under 
the title “A Bill to constitute within the British Empire a 
Commonwealth of India**. The presentation was made by 
I^ansbury, the Leader of the Labour Party and supported by 
Snell (later Lord Snell) and other members of the Parlia¬ 
ment and on 17 December 1925, it was ordered by the House 
of Commons to be printed. His Majesty*s Labour Party dis¬ 
cussed it clause by clause and unanimously recommended to 
His Majesty*s Opposition for recognition as an Official Bill. 
It was placed on the Official List and ballotted for the Session 
then current. It then went into the hands of the Solicitor- 
General in the late Labour Government for technical cor¬ 
rection and putting into Parliamentary language. The Bill 
had thus been most carefully prepared and incorporated many 
features suggested in my scheme mentioned in the previous 
pages of this narrative and if it had been passed, it would 
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have taken India considerably nearer the attainment of Do¬ 
minion Status. 

After the proceedings of this Conference had thus ended, 
Gandhi turned towards the South in the beginning of March. 
He expressed his concern at the state of things. If the Hindu- 
Muslim problem confronted him in the North, it was more 
difficult to taclde it in the South, the strongest citadel of 
orthodoxy. 

I left Delhi after this disappointing experience on 30 
January 1925 and arrived in Bombay on 1 February. Scarcely 
had I time to realise my disappointment when on 2 February, 
I received a letter from Lajpatrai stating that one more in¬ 
formal talk lasting an hour and a half took place at Delhi 
after I had left between Lajpatrai, Gandhi, Jinnah, Ali 
Brothers, Hakim Ajmal Khan, Azad, Motilal, Narendranath 
and Jayaramdas. Jinnah stated his Muslim demand—sepa¬ 
rate electorates, increased proportions in the Punjab and 
Bengal in excess of the population basis and in other provinces 
the percentage to continue. Lajpatrai^s position remained the 
same as before—^joint electorates and population as the basis 
everywhere. The Hindu view represented by Narendranath 
was that they were not prepared to concede any majority to 
Muslims in the Punjab and that Sikhs would not consent 
to any reduction of their seats in that province. Lajpatrai 
added that Jinnah had confidentially stated at the meeting at 
Delhi that the majority and minority reports of the Reforms 
Committee (under Muddiman) had left the question of 
Hindu-Muslim representation to be settled by Hindus and 
Muslims themselves. Lajpatrai required my presence when 
the conversations were resumed in February and he pressed 
me to attend the meeting at any inconvenience. He said that 
Malaviyaji had not arrived and that his views would be com¬ 
municated to me after his arrival. 

On 5 February 1925, my reply to Lajpatrai followed, in 
which I asked for a suitable date and added that I was glad 
that he had been un 3 delding on the question of Hindu 
demands and hoped that his firmness would be rewarded. 
I added a warning that Malaviyaji had to be made more 
strong and that the more I looked into the matter, the more 
convinced I felt that Lajpatrai’s attitude was right. 

In Bombay I got involved in public events immediately, 
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attended meetings of the University Reforms Committee 
from time to time, and shortly thereafter I engaged myself 
in the activities of the Vedanta Ashram we had founded at 
Khar to which reference has been made in a previous 
chapter. 

The Ashram had been well supported, but suddenly it 
found itself in need of money and I donated Rs. 1,000 as I 
was anxious that the good work of the Ashram should not be 
interrupted for want of funds. The Ashram was then pre¬ 
paring to welcome back to India a venerable Swami called 
Yati Ishwarananda after his long absence in America for 14 
years. He had worked in that country very strenuously for 
the propagation of the ideals of Vedanta presented in a form 
favourable for acceptance as a universal religion. His special 
study was that part of Shri Ramakrishna’s teachings which 
the Swami had practised in his own lifetime seeking to bring 
about harmony between non-Indian religions and the spiritual 
^ culture of India. The Swami was a foremost disciple of 
Vivekananda and had laboured to spread in America what 
he called the spiritual heritage of India. He continued the 
work inaugurated by Vivekananda and his disciples. It had 
in course of time grown into a powerful cultural force dis¬ 
seminated through various centres in America. Since the 
year 1906, the Swami had played a great part in spreading 
this gospel and for that purpose he conducted a monthly 
journal called The message of the East, The best known 
centre was at Boston and at the Ananda Ashram at La 
Cresenta in the arms of the beautiful Sierra Madre Moun¬ 
tains in California. 

We had requested the Swami to instal himself at the Khar 
centre in Bombay which was rapidly becoming a permanent 
seat for carrying on beneficial activities in various fields— 
charitable, educational and spiritual. After his arrival, the 
Swami stayed with us for some time and spread his teachings 
with unabated vigour and enthusiasm. I had occasion to 
meet him several times and had talks on how the Ashram 
could be made more useful to the residents of Bombay and 
the suburbs. 

In connection with the celebration of the nineteenth An¬ 
niversary of the Ashram a public meeting was held in Bombay 
under my presidentship. The function was very successful 
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Some eminent speakers participated. Among them, Savarkar 
the Hindu Sabha leader made an extraordinary speech, the 
main theme of which was that, until we are a free nation, 
we must not think of practising soft virtues like humility, 
self-surrender or forgiveness. On the contrary, we must, 
during our subjection, develop sturdy habits of hatred, retalia¬ 
tion, vindictiveness and such other features. In other words, 
we must postpone, until we are free, the virtues inculcated 
by our religion. Though this speech was delivered in at¬ 
tractive language, there was commotion in the audience. 
Savarkar strengthened his argument by misconceiving Tilak s 
observation that Indians must postpone the delights, the ease 
and dignity of scholarship and research until India was free. 
A few speakers supported Savarkar’s view, though a large 
majority differed and the danger appeared to be that a 
meeting called chiefly to popularise the lofty teachings of 
Shri Ramakrishna was likely to be misused for the propagation, 
in the name of patriotism, of views bordering on spiteful 
retaliation, vengeful hatred, vindictive punishment and the 
like. Consequently, in my concluding remarks from the Chair, 
I had to combat Savarkar^s views, and establish a balance 
between the claims of patriotism and spiritual life. I said: 

Whatever the value of Tilak’s views may be in the region of litera¬ 
ture or philosophy, they cannot be used to sustain a claim for a 
systematic reversal of the claims of religious or spiritual life. 

We celebrated on 10 February 1925, Tilak's Anniversary. 
On two different occasions—once on 10 February 1925 and 
later on 3 July 1925—1 contributed written articles to a 
publication in Poona in memory of Tilak. His teachings 
had a special significance at this time when the Lucknow 
Pact, in the acceptance of which he had taken a prominent 
part at the Lucknow Congress, was in the melting pot. Like¬ 
wise, his guidance on the Hindu-Muslim settlement was of 
particular significance at this time. His liberal attitude in 
dealing with this question had to be revived in these times. 
He had stayed with me once at my country seat at Lonavla 
and during that short but intimate contact I discovered his 
fondness for conversation and on all ordinary occasions 
when his fire was not up, he was a stem, yet a gentle and 
sweet person amenable to tenderness. 
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In my later contribution on the same subject, I referred to 
another feature of Tilak^s life viz. the depth of his studies 
displayed on an important occasion, when his scholarship 
received great homage at a public meeting. The lecture was 
on an archaeological subject and his well-known contribution 
to research on the Home of the ancient Aryans had evoked 
considerable praise at the hands of Dinshaw Wacha, who 
presided on the occasion. When Wacha mourned the tragedy 
of a scholar like Tilak making no worthy contribution to the 
world’s knowledge of his favourite topic, Wacha made a 
characteristic observation that the greatest tragedy in a 
foreign-govemed country was that scholars, owing to their 
absorption in day-to-day politics, could not give to the world 
the best results of their thought. People had often said that 
the proper place for such scholars is in a scholastic sanctuary 
where they would have, like Einstein and Oliver Lodge, 
opportunities to make their full contribution to the store of 
human knowledge in their favourite subjects. Wacha refer¬ 
red to Tilak’s wonderful work on the Bhagwat Geeta which 
he wrote during his imprisonment at Mandalay. It was a 
clear indication of what a scholar could do when surrounded 
with adequate leisure. Tilak replied: 

As long as India is not free and the common man does not enjoy 
freedom, scholars must give up their favourite intellectual pursuits 
and work for obtaining conditions of freedom for the common man. 

The disappointing way in which the All Parties Conference 
had ended has been described in the previous pages. There 
were considerable misconceptions about it in the public mind 
and at the instance of L^jpatrai, I published a statement in 
the Lahore paper Tribune. In that statement, after explaining 
the purpose for which All Parties Conference had been con¬ 
vened and for which its Committees had been working from 
day to day, I stated that the protracted discussions on the 
Hindu-Muslim question and Swaraj had increasingly shown 
that the Muslim idea of the settlement was one and only one 
viz. to get additional advantages for their community. In 
two provinces they had a numerical majority of population 
and consequently were strongly represented in the Legisla¬ 
ture. In the other provinces where the Hindus had yielded, 
as in the Lucknow Pact the Muslims wanted in spite of the 
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Lucknow Pact being a provisional arrangement, to establish 
the status quo to be always maintained. Thus the All Parties 
Conference and its Committees were expected to end in a 
fresh surrender by the Hindus to the Muslims without any 
corresponding advantages in any other province. It was 
noticed at the several sittings of the Committee that, more 
than once, the Muslim spokesmen from the different provinces, 
had put forward exaggerated and unreasonable demands. It 
was found impossible to accede to them. The representatives 
of the Hindus stated, at the very outset, without any reser¬ 
vation, that they were prepared either for a continuation of 
the Lucknow Pact or for a revision of it on uniform principles 
applicable to the entire country. The whole anxiety of the 
Hindus was for a fresh settlement on a truly national and 
enduring basis—no community having any cause to feel a 
sense of grievance. 

About this time Das was staying at Darjeeling to improve 
his health. Motilal was also in indifferent health. Important 
issues were coming up for consideration, including Mrs. 
Besant’s Bill, the history of which has been traced above. 
Das, at that time, had a foreboding that the British Govern¬ 
ment would make some offer at an early date and he sent 
me a copy of his letter to Motilal of 23 June 1925, in which 
he observed: 

I do not know whether you will agree with me or not, but I believe 
something may come out of the Reading-Birkenhead conversations 
which are going on about India. I fear that you do not attach any 
importance to them. You may be right but something tells me that 
they will make some kind of proposal to us—whether it will be of any 
real value to us is another matter, but the Hindu-Mahommedan question 
must be settled before the year is out. I have come across many 
Mahommedans who are willing to have joint electorates with propor¬ 
tionate Hindu-Muslim seats. 

Das appeared to hav6 some foreboding about his own 
health, for he wrote: 

The most critical time in our history is coming. There must be 
solid work done at the end of this year and the beginning of the 
next. All our resources will be taxed and here both of us are ill. 
God knows what will happen. I am really concerned about your 
health. 
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In the meanwhile, the session of the Bombay Legislative 
Council had begun in the middle of February. I went to 
Poona and took the occasion to address the students of the 
Fergusson College. It was an enthusiastic gathering. I traced 
the history of the progress of education from the beginning of 
British rule, and Macaulays attempt to introduce Western 
culture to the people of India. Then came a period when 
Indians looked down upon everything Indian with contempt 
and knew all about foreign heroes like Robert Bruce, and 
very little about their own heroes. But with the gradual 
growth of education this mentality was changed and it herald¬ 
ed the present remarkable outburst e.g. about a linguistic 
basis for a regional university at Poona. My comment was 
that in examining witnesses before the University Reforms 
Committee, I had found that we lacked a balanced poise in 
education. The demand for the vernaculars as the medium 
of instruction and also for a university of our own for our 
area, must not be based on racial distrust and antagonism 
against which I warned the students. The people of Kamatak 
were thinking of a separate university and so were those of 
Gujerat and even of Sind. But if a university is to be worthy 
of the name, racial and communal questions ought not to 
find predominance. The Muslims then wanted a Muslim 
university and the Hindus were planning for a Hindu univer¬ 
sity, although the real aim of education is to rise above all this 
communal feeling and ambition. I foresaw that Poona would 
one day have its own university but I urged them all to 
guard against the evil tendencies of communal self-conscious¬ 
ness. Students must rise above them and try to widen their 
friendships with fellow students of other castes and creeds 
—friendships of Brahmans with Non-Brahmans, Hindus with 
Muslims. The best age for doing this would appear to be 
from 16 to 21. 

The Council Swaraj Party was in daily attendance at the 
Council Session in Poona. The session began on 20 February 
1925 and in opening it the Governor delivered a lengthy 
speech. He congratulated the House on its unanimous choice 
of Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola as the President, and explained 
the important feature of the budget. 

On 20 February, the budget for the year 1925-26 was 
presented by the Finance Member Mr. Lawrence. There was 
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a deficit of 41 lakhS) to meet which, it was proposed to impose 
extra taxation of 42 lakhs by different measures. General 
discussion of the budget took place on 23 February. The 
opposition to the new taxation bills proposed by the Finance 
Member was voiced by non-official members. I joined in the 
debate. In my speech, I strongly criticised the extravagance 
of the budget on the Reserved Departments and said: 

As I listened to the speech on behalf of the Government, I was 
reminded of a little experience of the great African traveller. I think 
it is Dr. Livingstone who refers to the practice of an old Negro Chief 
in Africa who allowed one day during the year when his favoured and 
unfavoured wives were trotted out before him and were asked to 
disclose their grievances during the year, much in the same way as 
we non-officials make our speeches in the Council about the budget 

time every year. To accept or reject the prayers of the wives was 

entirely dependent on the Chief*s sweet will. One wife after another 
went on disclosing her grievances. The pet wife of course said that 
her husband was honest and just and as I listened to the remarks of 

the Ministers of Local Self-Government in justifying the conduct of 

the several departments of the Government, I was reminded of the 
pet wife of the Negro Chief. I realise that all our talk is empty 
criticism so far as two-thirds of the expenditure is concerned. All 
that we can say here can have effective operation only over about 
five crores out of 16 crores total revenue. 

Proceeding to further details I disapproved of large balances 
being held in the hands of Government from year to year, 
without giving any relief in taxation. These balances created, 
among other difficulties, a false sense of prosperity and was a 
bad temptation to Government to spend money recklessly. For 
instance, about 6 lakhs more intended to be spent for police 
quarters when the Law School in Bombay had been clamouring 
for a hostel for students year after year. The indebtedness of 
this Presidency from 1914 to 1925 had grown from 10 crores 
to 42 crores. I ridiculed the talk of retrenchment in which 
the Government often indulged. I quoted a little ditty of 
Kipling: 


Indeed, Indeed, Retrenchment oft before, 

I swore, but did I mean it when I swore? 
And then and then we wandered to the Hills 
And the Little Less became Much More. 


35 
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I referred to the several emoluments shown in the budget 
accorded to British officials. Many subjects which were 
votable before had been made non-votable, including special 
allowances, 52 in number, including some very extraordinary 
ones e.g. a Hill allowance, Literary allowance. Boat allow¬ 
ance, Camel allowance, Horse allowance. These allowances 
reminded me, I said, of my visit to a Nasik temple where 
the priest asked me, “pay here for the God’s bed; here for 
God’s linen, here for God’s sweets and for God’s fuel”. They 
drew out money in the name of God on various pleas. All 
this loot may be excusable, I said, to placate hungry human 
superstition but cannot be justified in the prosaic departments 
of a modem Government. The only allowance, I caustically 
added, not to be found in this liberal list, was idleness allow¬ 
ance, but I feared it might come in course of time to complete 
the loot. 

One of the proposals for fresh taxation introduced as an 
amendment of the Stamp Act was formally moved on 26 
February. It was a proposal for fresh taxation on a vicious 
principle of divide and rule, apart from the speed with which 
that taxation had mounted up. For instance, the duty on 
transfer of land originally 3 per cent was raised to 4i per cent 
in 1922 and was now proposed to be raised to 8i per cent— 
in other words a rise of more than 230 per cent over the 
original level. The Government proceeded to give an assu¬ 
rance that the proceeds would be devoted to nation-building 
departments, but that undertaking could not be relied upon 
under a ruling of the President that revenue receipts could 
not be earmarked for a particular purpose under the rules 
of the House. I added that the extreme indebtedness of the 
Presidency was only balanced by the extreme extravagance 
of the Government e.g. the inflated salaries of the I.C.S. 
officials were going to be increased in spite of strong public 
opposition by relying on what were called the Lee Commis¬ 
sion’s proposals. My speech made the Finance Member, who 
bad arrived after long leave and faced for the first time 
the opposition of the Swarajists, extremely resentful. He lost 
his balance and attacked me as the Leader of the Opposition 
in terms very rarely used in the Legislature at that time. 
Referring to me, he said; 
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The Leader of the Opposition shuts his eyes and his ears, steals his 
heart and drugs his conscience and any obstacle to the Government ;s 
good enough for him. With the narrow creed of the Swarajists, with 
the blinded vision of his Party, the Leader of Opposition thinks that he 
can serve his coimtry by raising such obstacles. 

In making this attack upon me and my Party, in spite of 
his long official experience at his desk, the Finance Member 
completely forgot the duties of the Opposition in any Legis¬ 
lature. The violence of his attack had its effect on the House 
with the result that in spite of special pleading, when the 
House divided, the Government obtained only 44 votes and 
the Opposition 43. 

The public Press, however, was very appreciative. For 
instance, the Bombay Chronicle in its issue of 27 February, 
under the caption “Not a Penny More**, observed: 

The opposition was imanimous against the fresh measure of taxation 
and not many were to be foimd on the non-official Benches to say 
one good word for the Government taxation proposals. Swarajists and 
Moderates, Independents and Non-Brahmans all joined together against 
the Bill. The Government won by one vote owing to heavy canvas¬ 
sing. We trust that the unbending and imcompromising attitude shown 
by the Opposition will be maintained and fresh measures of taxation 
will be rejected unceremoniously. The reasons for such a course are 
obvious. The measures are obnoxious. For instance, the Stamp Act 
Amendment Bill will defeat its own purpose by impending the freedom 
and progress of commercial transactions. Mr. Jayakar had no difficulty 
in exposing the hollowness of the assumption of the Bill that Bombay 
citizens do not pay enough revenue to the State. The imposition of 
additional levy at a time when the Bombay City and the Presidency 
are passing through a period of depression only brings into relief the 
callous disregard of the Government for the interest of the tax-payer. 
The popular representatives will be false to the trust reposed in them 
by the electors if they do not bring the expenditure on the Reserved 
Departments to the minimum consistent with efficiency. The bait was 
offered that the additional expenditure was going to be spent on nation¬ 
building departments, but we are glad to observe, as the Leader of 
Opposition remarked, that the opposition had no desire to swallow 
the bait. 

Another important measure soon came before the Bombay 
Council, when an adjournment motion was moved on behalf 
of the Opposition by the member representing the commercial 
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interests of Bombay. In substance the motion was against 
what was called the Meston Award made by Sir James Meston 
in which the division of the incoming revenue had been made 
in a manner extremely unfair to the City of Bombay. The 
motion was: 

The House do now adjourn to call attention to the financial proposal 
of the Finance Member of the Government of India as they affect 
this Presidency and to urge upon the Government (of Bombay) the 
necessity of urgently communicating to the Government of India, by 
a proper representation of the members of this House, the just claims 
of Bombay to further consideration Jiaving regard to the financial 
position of this Presidency. 

The mover made a very powerful speech, proving in sub¬ 
stance that this Presidency had been treated with the grossest 
injustice when the Meston Settlement was made. Both the 
Government of Bombay and the Bombay Council had pro¬ 
tested against this settlement so far without success because 
of the weakness of the Government, They did not protest 
strongly enough. They went on taxing this Presidency with¬ 
out considering whether it was fair or not. This Presidency 
behaved well and taxed itself fully in the expectation that 
if they did so, the Meston Award would be revised and they 
would ultimatly get good results, but the ultimate result had 
falsified such expectation. The mover concluded by saying 
that it was a direct policy of the Central Government to kill 
Bombay industry and see that Bengal flourished at the ex¬ 
pense of other provinces. In my speech, I fully supported the 
motion and referring to the plea for unity which the Finance 
Member placed before the House, I observed; 

Necessity does make strange bed-fellows. Only three days ago, in 
a speech delivered in a petulent tone (I will not imitate the language 
of the Finance Member but simply call it an uncommonly audacious 
speech. I recognise that I am Indian by birth and culture and there¬ 
fore under an obligation to be courteous to an opponent and I will not 
imitate in this connection the manners of Northern Indian climes in 
-which the Finance Member has spent the large part of his life), he 
descried my party as a party of ^blind vision, narrow creed, incapable 
of distinguishing between right and wrong’. I will not refer to his 
personal attack on me but it must be a great humiliation to him today 
and I will not add to it by one word, that he has to plead for tmity 
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with such a party. He described the Leader of the Swarajists as a 
Philosopher in his angry speech. I will accept the description and 
will make a free present of my philosophy to the Finance Member* 
My philosophy is this that in politics there are no permanent friends 
and no permanent enemies. If the Finance Member will borrow from 
my philosophy, I am sure that occasions of this kind of joint action 
between the Government and the opposition will be more numerous 
and our life in this Council will be pleasant. 

This debate was followed on 3 March by a request from 
Home Member Hayward to me as the Leader of the Swaraj 
Party, to join in a representation of all parties and public 
interests including, mainly, the elected members of the Coun¬ 
cils. In pursuance of the unanimous resolution passed on the 
previous day by the Council, it was proposed to send to Delhi 
this representation to secure that the just claims of Bombay 
were pressed before the Legislative Assembly and an inter¬ 
view on the subject obtained with the Government of India. 

This was, in a way, a recognition of the importance of the 
Swaraj Party which the Government had done their best to 
belittle. I placed this request before my Party. We consider¬ 
ed the pros and cons very carefully and it was ultimately 
unanimously resolved that I should not join the proposed 
representation. I added in my reply to the Home Member 
dated 5 March 1925 that in arriving at this decision my Party 
was principally guided by many difficulties which would 
prevent me, as the Leader of the Swaraj Party, froni joining 
any such representation. I added, however, an assurance 
that though unable to participate in the representation, my 
Party was equally anxious to obtain a revision of the Meston 
Settlement so as to secure larger benefits for our Presidency 
which were our due. 

Our activities in the Council continued from day to day. 
On 6 March we found an opportunity of strongly condemn¬ 
ing the attitude of the Government in giving preference to 
South African coal over Bengal coal which was available and 
was cheaper. When the Government made a demand of two 
crores for that purpose, we very strongly protested. As the 
Leader of the Swaraj Party, it fell on me strongly to dis¬ 
approve of this purchase of 22,000 tons of coal from South 
Africa and the merits of our opposition will appear from the 
comments of the Press quoted below: 
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A vindication of public opinion was necessary. The bargain made 
by the two Europeani officers was as profitless as it was ignominious 
and the plea of cheapness was absolutely false. Sentiment apart, the 
facts were against the judgment of the two European officers who 
played a game of Box and Cox to the injury and discredit of Bombay. 
Mr. Jayakar raised the discussion above the range of mercenary cal¬ 
culation and delivered a crushing indictment upon the policy of pre¬ 
ference against Indian enterprise. The price of Bengal coal was cheaper 
and yet the excuse given by the Bombay Government was hollow and 
unconvincing. Even so, there was a side to this question, which Mr. 
Jayakar strongly expoimded. Natal coal is invading India under a 
system of aggressive bounties given by South African owners who seek 
to persecute Indians domiciled in that coimtry. If the European officers’ 
countrymen were in the same plight, they would have viewed the 
proposition of cheapness from a different angle. 

The purpose of the debate was thus brilliantly vindicated. 

Four days later, on 10 March 1925, we found another 
opportunity of asserting Indian opinion. That was in con¬ 
nection with the report of a Committee called the Muddiman 
Committee. The appointment of that Committee is to be 
sought in the following events: 

The Swaraj Party, fully realising the reactionary potentiali¬ 
ties lying embedded in the Montford Scheme, had tabled, soon 
after entering the Delhi Assembly, a resolution in February 
1924, as follows: 

This Assembly recommends to the Governor-General-in-Council to 
take steps to have the Government of India Act revised with a view 
to establish full Responsible Government in India and for the said 
purpose, 

(a) to summon at an early date a representative Round Table Con¬ 
ference to recommend with due regard to the protection of rights and 
interests of important minorities, a scheme of constitution for India; 
and 

(b) after dissolving the Central Legislative to place the said scheme 
for approval before a newly elected Indian Legislature for its approval 
and submit the same to the British Parliament to be embodied in a 
Statute. 

It was as the result of this resolution that the Muddiman 
Committee was appointed for the purpose of conducting in¬ 
quiries into the deficiencies of the Government of India Act 
in so far as the Government of India and the Indian Legislature 
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were concerned, and to direct their attention in the first in¬ 
stance to the legal and constitutional potentialities of the 
situation as distinguished from the question of policy and 
expenditure. 

The Committee consisted of three officials, Sir Alexander 
Muddiman, Sir Mohamed Shafi and Sir Moncreiff-Smith (who 
were connected with the Delhi Government) and six non¬ 
officials of whom Sir Arthur Froom represented European 
commerce and five Indians, namely, the Maharaja of Burdwan, 
Shivaswami Iyer, Jinnah, Paranjpye and Sapru. Swarajists 
were offered a seat on this Committee, but they declined on 
the ground that the Committee with its inadequate powers 
would do no good to the country. 

After some delay, the Committee presented a majority and 
a minority report which were considered on 7 September 1925 
by the Assembly in the form of a resolution moved by Mud¬ 
diman, to which a long amendment was tabled by Motilal 
Nehru, the gist of which was that immediate steps be taken 
by His Majesty’s Government to make a declaration in Parlia¬ 
ment embodying such fundamental changes in the constitu¬ 
tional machinery and administration of India as would make 
the Government of the country fully responsible. It then 
repeated the demand for calling a Round Table Conference 
at an early date as was asked for in the resolution passed in 
February 1924. 

A further demand was that the scheme based on the 
deliberations of the Conference should be submitted to the 
British Parliament to be embodied ^n a Statute. This amend¬ 
ment was, after two days discussion, carried in the Legislative 
Assembly against the Government by a vote: 72 against 45. 

While this was happening at Delhi, it had its repercussions 
in the Bombay Council and accordingly in connection with 
the unsatisfactory report of the majority of the Committee 
regarding the next political advance of India, I as the Leader 
of the Opposition, moved an adjournment motion to call at¬ 
tention to the extremely unsatisfactory nature of the recom¬ 
mendations made in that rep>ort. The Home Member speaking 
bn behalf of the Government, at the very outset, announced 
the Government’s intention not to take any part in the debate, 
as their opinions had already been published by the Reforms 
Committee in the Appendices to their Report. Besides, the 
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Committee was appointed by the Government of India and 
reported to the same Government and not to the Bombay 
Government, On these grounds, the Home Member thought 
that he would not like to hinder a full discussion of this 
important subject. The obligation therefore fell on me to 
make a speech suitable to the wishes of the public and I 
stated: 

Judged by the test of popular advance, the majority recommendations 
are highly unsatisfactory. One can employ any test one likes, whether 
from the point of view of the legislatures, ministers or popular rights, 
the answer is the same, namely, no advance is made in any of these 
directions. Do the recommendations enlarge the powers of the legisla¬ 
ture over the executive Gk)vernment? Do the popular ministers get 
more control over the services or over the finances of the Presidency? 
Is the distinction abolished between the Transferred and Reserved 
Departments or any approximation arrived at between the two? The 
answer to all these questions is a dismal “No”. Though in a sense the 
terms of reference were limited, there was no doubt that the Com¬ 
mittee, if they were so minded, could have made the most valuable 
recommendations towards the abolition of many of the defects in the 
working of the present Act and enlarging popular rights. It seems 
to me that the main concern of the Committee was to protect, above 
all, the rights of the Indian Civil Service. In more than four places, 
there are references to the intersts of their services made with the 
utmost care and solicitude and towards the end of the report the 
Committee wound up by saying that all attempts should be made to 
protect the rights and privileges of the Indian Civil Service. The 
Committee is unnecessarily obsessed with the difficulty relating to the 
electorates. They forget that when the Reforms Act of 1832 commenced 
in England, not more than 3 to 4 per cent of the population had a 
vote and the percentage increased slowly. Similarly, the Committee 
failed to realise adequately that Dyarchy had been tried for three 
years by the enthusiasts of reforms but notwithstanding the fair trial 
given to it. Dyarchy had failed. The defect of Dyarchy lay in its 
inherent nature and not merely in the atmosphere in which the ex¬ 
periment had been worked... 

I do not wish to excite the humour of my honourable friends, but 
the position is nothing short of burlesque. They begin the transfer 
of power with one pontifical statement that the transfer should be 
made without disturbing the balance of the constitution and without 
affecting the basis upon which stable Government depends. I thought 
on reading this quintessence of sapience that we were coming to 
something of transferring the Police or an equally important matter 
which would affect the liberties of the people. But what do they 
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transfer after this wise preface? ‘‘Boilers and Gas”, “Fisheries and 
Forests”. Fisheries, i.e. catching fish. The Ministers are in the opinion 
of the majority of the Committee worthy of nothing better! “Housing 
of Labour”. Is this to stir up trouble between capital and labour? 
“Land Acquisition”. But again caution. Consult the local Govern¬ 
ment and then act. “Provincial Law Reports”. What a revolutionary 
topic! And even there, “Consult the High Court first.” “Stationery 
and Stores”. What a magnificent responsiility! Even there, caution 
for imported stationery and stores. “Consult the Secretary of State 
before taking any incautious step” and lastly “Provincial Government 
Presses”. But even there, “examine the question before taking any 
incautious step”. The whole list of recommendations about the transfer 
is now complete. India is fit for nothing better in the opinion of the 
majority. A whole mountain was in labour and... for some time, I 
will not proceed to quote the whole proverb. 

It will thus be clear that the recommendations of the majority were 
extremely halting, but the recommendations by no means stopped there. 
In many particulars they were retrograde. 

I cited many instances including their proposal that the 
presidents of the legislative bodies were recommended to be 
made immune from the jurisdiction and control of High Courts 
and the non-removal of residential qualifications in the case 
of citizens of this country except Europeans. I did not know, 
I said, what share of the blame attached to the Bombay Gov¬ 
ernment at least such members of it as formed the minority 
of that Government. I, however, congratulated the Indian 
members of the Bombay Government on their courage, saga¬ 
city and uprightness in recommending full Provincial Auto¬ 
nomy. As for the other members of the Government of 
Bombay, I could not congratulate them for their retrograde 
suggestions. The majority talked freely of electorates, learn¬ 
ing lessons of elected representatives with the sole view of 
securing a return of popular representatives. One might ask 
the question: How were the electorates to learn the lessons? 
How had they learned them in every country which enjoyed 
self-government? It had been well said that nothing fitted a 
man for liberty like the enjoyment of liberty itself. The 
Government had forgotten that they were not dealing with 
an uncivilised race, but with a race which had all the con¬ 
sciousness of a civilised and cultured community and which 
wanted little or no guidance in the attainment of self-govern¬ 
ment. Indians had enjoyed it before and although they might 
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have lost it during the interval, the consciousness itself would 
not be long in coming. My complaint was that the present 
experiment would not produce that consciousness. We had 
been deliberately torn asunder by the present system of 
government which kept us in the puddles of opposition. I 
was glad to read in newspapers that Lord Reading’s (the 
Viceroy’s) own bent of mind was towards the minority re¬ 
commendations. I could only hope that this news was true. 
The Government of Bombay desired that the present arrange¬ 
ment should continue apparently because it hoped that we 
would exhaust ourselves by our mutual jealousies, quarrels 
and recriminations and thereby the day of real freedom would 
be postponed. I concluded by saying: 

Whether India is to be saved or lost to the British Empire depends 
very largely on the step that Lord Reading takes to pursuade the 
British Cabinet to take a right decision. 

» I am selecting out of the several demands in the Bombay 
Legislative Council with which my Party or other leaders 
' were concerned. I am omitting all demands which at present 
have no importance. On 14 March, discussion was continued 
on a Swarajist member’s (Joshi) motion brought forward to 
reduce the total demand for education by the amount of one 
lakh. The mover made it plain that it was not to be con¬ 
sidered as a motion of censure on Jadhav, the then Minister 
for Education. I agreed with the mover but I severely 
criticised the Minister and told him that on occasions he had 
been representing the Swaraj Party as something too horrible 
to think of joining. He would, therefore, note that this very 
party was now standing between him and a vote of censure. 
I accused the Minister from my experience in the past that 
he was humiliating himself and his office by acting like a 
paid whip for the Government instead of behaving like the 
other two Ministers, with dignity and restraint. 

Another motion which raised important questions related 
to the preferential treatment accorded to European Education 
(reserved subject) over the educational needs of Indian 
children. This aroused great warmth in the Council, was 
pressed to a division and was lost, because the Swarajists 
could not get adequate support from the other parties. An¬ 
other motion to reduce police expenditure shared a similar 
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fate. The President then set the guillotine in motion and put 
to the vote the total demands. In five minutes all the mritions 
for grants irrespective of their importance were carried. The 
work of the Council thus terminated and we had the satisfac¬ 
tion to see that our efforts to put forward the public point 
of view, though not always successful, were appreciated by 
the Press. To quote an important example, my speech on 
the Muddiman Committee’s Report, discussing its constitu¬ 
tional aspect, was greeted with the following press comment: 

The report has been regarded throughout the country as an affront 
to its manhood and the non«official members of the Bombay Legislative 
Council merely spoke the mind of the country when they passed the 
motion moved by Mr. Jayakar. That not a single discordant voice was 
raised in opposition to the motion brings into relief the fact that what¬ 
ever the differences that divide the Indian people they are united in 
their demand for freedom. Considering the composition of the Muddi¬ 
man Committee, a majority report imsatisfactory to India was expected. 
But the actual production is even more unsatisfactory and reactionary 
than was expected and is a measure of the cynical contempt with 
which the members of the Steel Frame, assured of support from the 
diehards in India and outside in their mission of strengthening the 
hold of the Empire over India, have learnt to treat the aspirations of 
her people. It is India’s shame that two of her sons had allowed 
themselves to become instruments of her humiliation by affixing their 
signatures to a report which, Mr. Jayakar did well to point out, is 
not only unsatisfactory from whatever point of view it is considered, 
but is also in many respects retrograde. Greed and self-respect was 
prominent in the Council and were writ large over the whole policy 
governing the country. The Muddiman Report is a fresh reminder to 
the Indian people that Britain is determined to keep India in subjection, 
in order to serve her own selfish interests only, as was pointed out 
by one speaker in the Council. Britishers have not the frankness to 
own the truth and they declare *We are the conquerors of the country 
and we shall rule with an iron hand’. If, however, Britain has no 
desire to cheat India of her freedom, the choice is clear for her. She 
must repudiate the unctuous hypocrisy of the Muddiman Report and 
make a genuine attempt to come to a lasting understanding with India. 

The Press in and outside Bombay, under the captions like 
‘‘The Swaraj Party—^Review of Council Work^’, published the 
following comment. I am stating here a brief summary of 
the general comment: 
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True to the wishes of the people, they have to the best of their 
lights, offered a fight to the Government at every turn and comer and 
have often come off successful after a hard fought struggle. 

Commenting on this quotation from the report of the Party 
of one year’s work, the Press stated: 

The report which was submitted to the electorates of the Bombay 
Legislature is a closely printed document recording in detail the part 
played by the party independently, as well as in collaboration with 
the other parties in the Council, in the legislative work of the Pre¬ 
sidency. The Bombay Council Swaraj Party consisted of 23 Swarajists, 
11 Independents and thus commands a trifle less than a third of the 
total of 111 members who composed the Council. About a third of 
the total forms the Government block while the remaining third is 
composed of the Non-Brahman and other Parties. The claim of the 
Swaraj Party is that it has creditably acquitted itself of the trust 
reposed in it by the electorates. It was, however, able to oppose the 
Government vigorously as sister branches could do on the C.P., Bengal 
Councils explaining the circumstances that led to this position. The 
fact is clear that the Bombay Legislature is more heterogeneous than 
any other Council in India and consists of representatives of four 
different parts, namely, Maharashtra, Gujerat, Sind and Karnatak. 
They differ from each other not only in language and traditions but 
even in their stages of political advance. The result is that the repre¬ 
sentatives from the backward districts are still not free from official 
control and they are unable to realize the significance of the Swarajists^ 
policy and programme. Referring to the Non-Brahman Party which 
invariably decides the vote in the Council, the Swaraj Party complain 
of that party’s persistence in not giving an opportunity to the Swa¬ 
rajists to understand them by joint deliberation at least on important 
occasions. The Non-Brahman Party could not be persuaded to lend 
a strong and vigorous hand to the nationalists in their struggle for 
political freedom. In the face of these disappointing factors, the 
Swarajists and Independents have had to work. It is in the light of 
these circumstances that the work of the Swarajists has to be appraised 
by the electorates. The fact is proudly chronicled that the place of 
honour as the leader of the Opposition was by common consent assigned 
to the Swarajists’ leader and also the fact of the party members 
being clad in pure simple khaddar. 

The Times of India of course as usual did not conceal its 
dislike of the Swarajists. Only this time it mixed its sarcasm 
with humour, which was somewhat of a change from its usual 
attacks. In an editorial note it wrote: 
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Until we had read the report of the work of the Swaraj Party in 
the Bombay Legislative Council, we had no idea what wonderful 
people the Bombay Swarajists were. We gathered from the report 
that these politicians are always in the right, clad in pure khaddar. 
In stern simplicity, they assert their infallibility in various ways by 
speeches which produce “a marvellous effect or by resolutions which 
create an unprecedented excitement inside and outside the House”. 
In the meantime, the Government lose their tempers. Sir Maurice 
Hayward was wild with rage or they show their disapproval of amend¬ 
ments by keeping up a row. The Mohamedans, barring a few excep¬ 
tions, are often inclined to be communal and parochial in their outlook 
and the Non-Brahman Party cannot be persuaded to rise superior to 
narrow outlook or to join the nationalists in the struggle for political 
freedom. To sum it all up, we are told that the Swaraj Party, in a 
measure not justified by their numerical strength, holds the destinies 
of this Presidency in the hollow of its hands. That is one way of 
looking into the matter. Another would be to say that the Swarajists 
have learnt to blow their own trumpet very loudly but not very 
tunefully. 

I have already referred to the attempts made about this 
time to settle the Hindu-Muslim question. Gandhi was 
making every attempt to come to a satisfactory conclusion 
and in the middle of March, I received a letter from him asking 
me to attend the Working Committee Meeting fixed at the 
Ashram. He himself was not going to be there, but he said 
he would like me to attend. This letter contained a request 
to me to write for the Young India on points on which we 
saw eye to eye. He hoped that I would soon feel strong 
enough to do active work again. The letter ended by making 
a request to my wife and mother to do their best in promoting 
hand-spinning and the use of the hand-woven Khaddar 
amongst the women of Bombay and not rest till every woman 
had adopted Khaddar. 

In response to this letter, I sent to him in brief my views 
which were shared by the Swarajist Party on communal 
representation. A brief summary of my long statement is 
as follows: 

We are, as a matter of principle, opposed to communal representation 
on the Councils or any other public or elected body, but we have 
agreed that in so far as that principle had been conceded temporarily 
to the Muslims by the Lucknow Pact, for the present strictly the 
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principle should be retained within the limits proposed by the said 
Pact. We are certainly opposed to the extension of the principle in 
any other way. If, however, the said Pact is intended to be revised 
with reference to the status of the Muslims, we are agreeable to such 
revision provided: 

(1) the population basis is accepted throughout the coimtry as the 
only basis of representation of the Muslims in the provincial and 
central Legislatures, and provided 

(2) the joint electorates are agreed, with special reserved seats for 
the Muslims in such Legislature. If, however, a bicameral system of 
Legislatures in the province is ultimately agreed on, we are of opinion 
that all arrangements arrived at in this behalf should be reconsidered 
in the light of such a system of Legislature. We are entirely opposed 
to the further continuance of special electorates for any community 
or in any capacity. 

As regards the extension of communal representation to the local 
bodies, we are of opinion that this question should be considered and 
decided by the new Provincial Legislatures which will be set up under 
the scheme of Swarajya at present under preparation. We are entirely 
opposed to the extension of the communal principle to the Public Ser¬ 
vices in the country, though we are in favour of the view that, in 
strict conformity with the requirements of efficiency and other qualifi¬ 
cations, any manifest disproportion between the several communities 
in the Public Services of the covintry should be gradually adjusted so 
as to give to all commimities, subject to the above, consideration, an 
equal chance of serving in Public Services of the country. All con¬ 
clusions on this point are to be regarded as a part of the scheme of 
Swarajya and are tentative in their character. 

These views on the Hindu-Muslim question eventually 
reached Jinnah and his reaction to the same was expressed in 
his letter dated 22 May 1925 in which he wrote to me stating 
that there was an increase of the consensus of opinion that 
the time was ripe for a common understanding between the 
different political parties with a view to united action and 
that he had informal discussions with several friends on the 
subject and there was a strong feeling in favour of co-ordi¬ 
nating our common efforts. He enclosed for my perusal and 
information a draft statement embodying his suggestions 
which had been tentatively made in this connection and he 
called a meeting at his bimgalow to which he invited me. 
His suggestions, briefly stated were as follows: 

Education, agitation and organisation are the essential pre-requisites for 
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the successful prosecution of any national programme that will materially 
advance the cause of Swarajya. The suspension of the policy and pro¬ 
gramme of Non-co-operation by the Belgaum Congress, the crystallisa¬ 
tion of the Swarajists’ policy into one of resistance of beaucracy as it 
impedes progress to Swarajya and Das’s speech at Faridpur eliminates 
the main obstacle to the reunion of all Nationalists on a common platform 
on the basis of a common programme. The only alternative to a 
thorough-going programme of non-co-operation is a programme of 
‘‘honourable co-operation”. An analysis of the declaration of policy 
of the Swarajists, Independents and Liberals reveals the existence of 
much common ground between all the parties in regard to the main 
principles which will govern the national policy. The Congress has 
no political programme other than that of the Swaraj Party, while its 
constructive programme is not open to objection on principle on the 
part of any of the political parties. Self-reliance is the only basis on 
which national activities can be organised. Co-ordination of activities 
within the Legislature and other public bodies and activities in the 
country is essential to the success of all efforts for the assertion of 
the national will. There is agreement between the different parlies on 
the need for a self-reliant basis in the formation of any programme 
and for the co-ordination of all common activities. Opinions however 
differ in the translation of these principles into action, but these differ¬ 
ences are not fundamental in character. National interest demands 
the enunciation of a common policy that will offer a basis for the 
co-operation of all nationalists, irrespective of their party label. The 
education and organisation of the electorates, the organisation of an 
intensive and educative political campaign in India and abroad and 
the prosecution of broad-based constructive programme are matters 
in which all parties are effectively co-operated. A common policy is 
needed to render united action possible. Suggestions have been made 
that the Nationalists should join either the Swaraj Party or the Liberal 
Party as a step towards unity. In the view of many, the Congress 
alone as the greater body, offers a suitable medium for the union of 
all parties on a common platform. This can, however, be done only 
by the Congress participating directly in political activities, which 
function it has now delegated to the Swaraj Party. The yam franchise 
also raises difficulties. In the circumstances, the immediate feasible 
course appears to be for the different parties to retain their individuality 
and to co-operate with one another to the extent a common programme 
permits united action, while continuing to make efforts to reunite all 
progressive sections of the people on the Congress platform. This can 
be done by the Executive Committees of the different parties acting 
together or by the creation of a temporary organisation in which the 
progressive elements of all parties can come together. 

Conditions in Bombay are favourable for a party co-operation be- 
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tween Nationalists, irrespective of party label as the basis of the 
common policy that we have enimciated. Serious difficulties present 
themselves in the organisation of all India on a similar basis. Under 
these circumstances, it is incumbent upon us all to make a beginning 
in Bombay towards the unity of all progressive sections of the people 
on a common platform. This can only be done by the temporary 
creation of a new organisation that will pledge itself to pursue common 
policy enunciated above while working at the same time for the unity 
of all parties on the Congress platform. 

The creed of the new organisation shall be: 

(1) The attainment of Swarajya. 

(2) The immediate objective is the speedy attainment of full Dominion 
Status. 

(3) The membership of the organisation shall be open to every adult 
of either sex over the age of 21, who subscribes to the creed and 
pays the prescribed subscription. 

The programme shall be: 

(1) A vigorous prosecution of a broad-based constructive programme 
through legislative and independent efforts. 

(2) The co-ordination of activities within the Legislatures and public 
bodies and activities in the coimtry. 

(3) The pursuit of a policy of “opposition or support of measures as 
national interests demand on a consideration of their intrinsic merits” 
in the Legislatures and public bodies. 

(4) The organisation of the electorates. 

(5) The organisation of an intensive educative political campaign in 
support of the policy enunciated above. 

(6) Activities shall be confined to Bombay. 

(7) The organisation shall consist of a President, two Vice-Presidents, 
Secretaries and an Executive Committee. 

When I got this invitation I had great hopes that at least 
for the city of Bombay all Nationalists would combine and 
work the programme sketched out in the letter quoted above. 
Accordingly, more than one conference was held with Jinnah. 
I personally supported Jinnah’s idea of a new orientation of 
parties, but I found that the Swarajists’ prejudices against 
him and their strict adherence to the very letter of their 
programme prevented the formation of what Jinnah called a 
new organisation. After several attempts at his residence 
and mine, ultimately the attempt was given up. It was 
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revived, as the subsequent pages will show, once more in 
New Delhi on the advent of the Simon Commission and there 
too an attempt to formulate a new inclusive organisation failed. 
The Swarajists’ strong faith in their own programme and 
their unwillingness to make changes in the same interfered 
with the success of Jinnah’s efforts. If this had been accom¬ 
plished, the country would have seen a strong Nationalist 
Party working for a common programme in which leading 
Swarajists like Motilal and Das and leading Nationalists like 
Jinnah would have co-operated, but the thing was not to be 
and the attempt failed. 

Towards the end of March, I was drawn into the leadership 
of an agitation in Bombay relating to what was called the 
'‘Prix-de-Delhi scheme”. It was a scheme evolved in Bombay 
under the auspices of Captain Gladstone Solomon, the popular 
Director of the Bombay School of Art assisted by many 
students of Art amongst whom Kanhayalal Vakeel occupied 
a prominent place. Briefly stated, it was a project for the 
purpose of obtaining support, encouragement and progress of 
Indian Art at Delhi for students in India especially those who 
were receiving excellent instruction in Art at the Bombay 
Art School. Many months were behind the preparation of 
this work. The origin of the scheme was very humble. It was 
the outcome of the efforts of a soldier who had visited India 
during the first war. Though a soldier, he seemed to have 
taken considerable interest in the preservation of Indian Art 
and, on his return to England, he wrote to the Indian authori¬ 
ties a letter as early as Jauary 1920, in which the following 
passage occurred: 

While serving in India during the war, I was very much struck by 
the rapidity with which Indian Art and Crafts are losing their indivi¬ 
duality and character and are being stifled in a medley of design of a 
foreign origin, generally entirely out of sympathy; and also the general 
practice of designing and making articles and materials with no thought 
to the materials employed nor the use to which they are to be put. 

As I am a practical artist and craftsman you will perhaps do me 
the honour of thinking me serious and only anxious for the advance¬ 
ment of India in arts, handicrafts and trade, in bringing these few 
notes, observations and suggestions to your notice. 

First: Artistic and sentimental considerations: India is rich in tradi¬ 
tions and montiments and legacies of a great age of art. The purity 
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of Indian design should be preserved and improved upon, but always 
with the idea of making it distinctive and keeping it a national thing 
pertaining to India, and Indian, distinct from that of any other country 
and unpolluted with designs of foreign origin, especially the bad imita¬ 
tions of European design only too much of*now. 

There is ample material in the plant and animal life of India, as 
well as in her buildings, monuments, peoples, costumes, customs, cere¬ 
monies, religions and superstitions, on which to fashion a broad school 
of purely Indian art, design and crafts. 

Let all the material of the past be used today, incorporated in and 
adapted to a newer art, and thus, preserve the old traditions and history, 
re-making the art of India so that it may be a model for, and leader 
in, all other nations. 

This letter aroused the interest of the Secretary of State 
^vho is generally a slow officer to move, and he addressed the 
Government of India and they in their turn addressed the 
Government of Bombay in this connection asking to have the 
opinion of the Bombay Government on the specific recommen¬ 
dations of the India Society, together with any remarks of a 
more general character on the despatch of the Secretary of 
State in that connection. About this time, Captain Gladstone 
Solomon had addressed a memorandum on Indian Art to the 
Honourable Mohamed Shafi, the Education Member of the 
Viceroy^s Council, making a very important suggestion with 
reference to the starting of a scheme called Prix-de-Delhi for 
the education of Indian artists for a course of three or five 
years’ study under able and expert guidance at a central 
institution at Delhi. One paragraph from Solomon’s letter 
will bear quotation; 

The great opportunity: I would most respectfully put forward the 
suggestion that the Government of India should allot and set apart a 
Villa at New Delhi which would form the logical extension of the 
present class of Mural Decorative Painting at the Bombay School of 
Art. If His Excellency the Viceroy would bestow his name upon this 
Villa it would, I think, create, a very excellent impression throughout 
the country. I believe that the Government of India will only need 
to present nucleus of funds towards the endowment of the •‘Villa 
Reading.” The Viceroy need but enunciate his wish for public sub¬ 
scriptions, and sufficient funds will be forthcoming from Bombay’s 
wealthy citizens to endow the Villa with scholarships to support at 
least twelve students, a Director, and the requisite staff and equip- 
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ment. The band of artists in Bombay need no longer then fear being 
broken up, because the best students! of the School of Art would be 
sent on a two years* course to Delhi. I believe that if the financial 
side of this undertaking be efficiently handled, it will be found that 
the Government of India will economically profit, because the students 
at the Villa Reading will execute the mural paintings as a postgraduate 
course in the fine arts, Government will receive the full benefit of the 
very best work of the ablest young artists in India who will have 
completed at least five years’ training in Bombay. It cannot be doubted 
that the other Art Schools would welcome the opportunity of co¬ 
operating in this work on similar lines. 

The result of the establishment of this scheme will, I feel confident, 
be a surprising outburst of energy in all the Schools of Art in India, 
an immense increase of the popular interest and pride in a National 
School of Art, an immediate popularising of New Delhi as a means 
towards a great end, and such revelation in mural painting as have 
not been seen since. 

This is the psychological moment—a moment which does not perhaps 
recur in a nation’s life once in three hundred years. Those who are 
in touch with the artistic currents in Bombay feel how strongly the 
stream is passing against the dam. The scheme I have outlined would 
remove at once and for ever the barriers of years. The Villa Reading 
at Delhi would become the heart of the whole body-artistic, the reflex 
of whose pulsations would be felt in every vein and artery of India’s 
national life. 

Captain Solomon had also drawn the attention of the 
Director of Public Instruction to the necessity of such a 
scheme, and fortunately owing to his personal influence and 
intervention his scheme received considerable support in 
many quarters, including among others five officials of the 
India Government like Sir John Marshall, the Director of 
Archaeology in India, and Sir George Lloyd, a former Gover¬ 
nor of Bombay. It is a curious irony in India that often times 
Governors, whose political administration is productive of 
great discontent, prove to be the patrons and benefactors of 
Indian Art. Two such names stand out in bold relief, being 
those of Lord Curzon and Sir Ge%rge Lloyd. The latter, to 
the fullest of his abilities, helped the cause of Indian Art in 
England after his retirement from the Governorship of 
Bombay, and one of his efforts was in connection with the 
Conference on Indian Art held at the British Empire Exhibi¬ 
tion under the auspices of the India Society on 2 June 1924. 
On that occasion Sir George Lloyd made a memorable speech 
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recommending the claims of Indian Art to the patronage and 
support of the public and in that connection he made a pro¬ 
posal that: 

The Government of India should establish a Prize of Delhi and that 
students qualifying in sculpture and painting (and perhaps in archi¬ 
tecture and arts and crafts) as winners of this prize, should be admitted 
to a central institution—a veritable “Villa Medici’^—, there to reap 
the fullest advantage of a period of three or four years^ painting and 
modelling. The merits of this scheme, both from the point of view of 
the artists and of the country that would benefit by their services, are 
clear. The organisation of it should not be difficult. The financial side 
of this proposal, if efficiently handled, should not be heavy, and the 
result would certainly be a great opportunity for* Indian art students— 
an immense incentive to work for the School of Art, a logical develop¬ 
ment of Indian art along lines of proved efficiency. 

This would be a safe and certain improvement upon the present 
more or less opportunist methods of Indian art education. It would 
» secure for Indian artists the unspeakably important asset of Govern¬ 
ment patronage at a central institution. It would go further towards 
the helping of Indian Art today than the formation of an Indian Academy 
■of Fine Arts, or a Ministry of Fine Arts, because this scheme would 
crown and concentrate the co-ordinated efforts of inter-provincial 
School of Art, and give stability of aim and prospects to the Art 
students of India. 

To trace its further history it might be added, that there¬ 
after the subject attracted the attention of some members of 
the Council of State, and the Honourable Haroon Jaffer moved 
a resolution in that House on 18 January 1925, that “this 
Council recommends to the Govemor-General-in-Council that 
a Committee be appointed at once to formulate a scheme of 
scholarships and prizes for Indian Art students engaged in 
painting, sculpture, architecture and the artistic crafts.” In 
the course of the debate, Pheroze Sethna, the Bombay mem¬ 
ber, suggested a very valuable amendment that a central 
institution be opened where the scholarship-holders and prize¬ 
men might continue their work for a period of three or four 
years. In the course of his speech, he referred to the effort 
of Sir George Lloyd in England and added that it was neces¬ 
sary that the recipients of these prizes and scholarships in 
the provinces be afforded an opportunity of further prosecu¬ 
ting their studies in the art or arts in which they may be 
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engaged. They had not enough scope for doing so in the 
respective schools of art from which they might have passed 
out. Therefore, the next stage for these winners of prizes 
would be, as it were, post-graduate courses at a central in¬ 
stitution where they could further prosecute their studies, and 
a central institution for this purpose could not be located at 
any place better than at Delhi. The object of a central in¬ 
stitution would be to secure a measure of Government patron¬ 
age for Indian Art with a view to stimulating its progress. 
He said: 

I suggest Delhi in preference to other centres in India because there 
are located at present five different schools of art in this country, 
namely, at Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, Lucknow and Lahore; therefore 
if these bright students come up to Delhi, we would bring them in 
direct touch with the Central Government and they would be working, 
as it were, under the eye of Government and not at a distance. Delhi 
has a grand environment of works of art for students. Take the case 
in Europe. Artists of all kinds wend their way to the famous Villa 
Medici at Rome. Those who earn the Prix-de-Rome in Paris or the 
Rome Prize in London, all proceed for the further prosecution of their 
studies in their respective arts to this Villa Medici. Similarly, there 
ought to be a central Institution in this country at Delhi—where our 
promising artists may come for further progress. 

It will be noted that while this scheme of Prix-de-Delhi 
which had received so much support in influential quarters, 
was gathering strength, another scheme intended to be its 
rival was being hatched in secrecy by a few officials who were 
at that time concerned in the construction of New Delhi. 
These officers, of whom Sir Edwin Lutyens was the leader, 
had so far used their influence to the detriment of Indian Art 
and their great hostility to the employment of Indian Art in 
their scheme of decorating Delhi was well known. Conse¬ 
quently any scheme proceeding from any quarter with which 
Sir Edwin Lutyens and his colleagues were actively associat¬ 
ed, was bound to excite our suspicion and distrust. In the 
meantime our watchful friend from Bombay, N. M. Joshi, 
representative of Labour in the Central Assembly, put an 
interpellation in the Legislative Assembly on ^ March 1925, 
the answers to which disclosed that this rival scheme for the 
decoration in Delhi of Indian Art had been submitted by the 
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hostile group as early as 30 March 1922 though the public 
had been kept ignorant about it. That group contained some 
prominent British officials connected with the construction of 
New Delhi as a suitable capital for India. So Joshi put an¬ 
other question on the same subject to which the Government 
evasively replied: 

The scheme for encouragement of Indian Art has not yet been con- 
sidered by Government, nor has any financial support been promised. 
It is proposed to discuss the scheme with the Standing Advisory 
Committee attached to the Department of Industries and Labour and 
Government cannot make any pronouncement on the action that will 
be taken after that Committee have been consulted. 

This answer which Joshi was able to get out of an unwilling 
Government clearly indicated that this scheme had been 
secretly hatched since March 1922 and was likely to be foisted 
on the country unless public protest was strong enough to 
reject it. That scheme, judging by Sir Edwin Lutyens’ ante¬ 
cedents, we felt, would be hostile to and disrespectful of Indian 
talent, and its chief motive seemed to be, judging by the 
context in which it had been generated, to present a rival to 
the scheme prepared by the Principal of the Bombay Art 
School, mainly with the view of giving subsidiary place to 
Indian talent. 

Accordingly, we called a meeting in Bombay under my 
Presidentship for the purpose of explaining to the public of 
Bombay interested in Art, the great danger which the country 
was running of having a costly scheme foisted on it in which 
Indian talent, Indian culture would not have deserved place 
accorded to it. The meeting was well attended. The agitation 
had to be carried on not only in Bombay but in all other 
presidencies which were in a position to contribute materially 
to the development of Indian Art. In my speech at the 
meeting I pointed out that the present was only one example 
of conspiracies often hatched in very high quarters for the 
stifling of Indian talent. That talent had already been sub¬ 
merged in many other departments of activity, but it had some 
freedom in the realms of art and culture, and unless we took 
care, even that freedom was now likely to be destroyed by 
people whose sole aim in India seemed to be to furnish em¬ 
ployment for their own people and popularity for their own 
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ideals of civilisation and culture. The following resolution 
was put by me from the Chair: 

This meeting calls attention of the Government of Bombay and the 
Government of India to the claims of the Indian artists suggested in 
the scheme for the encouragement of Indian art known as the Prix 
de Delhi. This meeting condemns any action or attempt on the part 
of the Government of India, or the Chief Architect or Engineer of New 
Delhi to deprive Indian artists on this side of their legitimate claims 
in the scheme and calls attention of the Government of Bombay to the 
necessity of taking prompt measures for ensuring the claims of the 
Indian artists. This meeting calls attention of the India Society in 
London to the necessity of prompt measures for the scheme proposed 
at the Conference on Indian Art organised by the Society of Wembley. 

Addressing the large audience which had gathered ther^, 
I said in conclusion that the large attendance was a clear proof 
that politics was not an engrossing subject and there was a 
large number of men and women to be found willing to devote 
their time and attention to the consideration of important 
questions relating to the future of Indian Art. The resolution 
was supported by other speakers and was passed with unani¬ 
mous acclamation. 

Our strong agitation in Bombay had the effect of obtaining 
for some artists of the Bombay School an opportunity to paint 
some frescoes in Delhi buildings. Among them was an eminent 
painter of Bombay called Madhavrao Dhurandhar who painted 
a fresco in the Law Member’s room at Delhi, which I believe, 
is still to be seen there, depicting a scene of a Pathare Prabhu 
Wedding in Bombay. The special merit of that fresco was 
that it displayed collected together the men and women of 
the several communities which reside in Bombay—^Hindu, 
Muslim, Parsi and others. It was considered very creditable 
at that time that Dhurandhar could have painted such a beauti¬ 
ful fresco merely from his imagination without having models 
in his studio depicting the dress and the deportment of the 
several men and women grouped in that picture. But the 
scheme did not proceed further notwithstanding our best 
efforts in Bombay. The Lutyens group in distant Delhi proved 
too strong for us in Bombay and eventually as has beep 
recorded in publications of that time, the scheme ultimately 
passed into the custody of Sir John Marshall and after long 
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consideration it was decided to drop the scheme. So it re¬ 
mained in the archives of the Dellii Government without 
being put into execution. It was a very sad termination of 
our efforts to push forward Art up to Imperial Delhi. 

Relieved from this agitation, I passed through a very 
anxious time as my mother imderwent a serious surgical 
operation from which ultimately she survived and lived there¬ 
after for a long time. In the meanwhile, I received from 
S. R. Bomanji a letter which marked the beginning of an 
effort ending ultimately with obtaining from him a sum of a 
lakh of rupees which he donated on condition that its interest 
was to be utilised for obtaining Swaraj. The subsequent 
history of this donation has been mentioned in a previous 
chapter. 

Gandhi s efforts to draw me into working the yarn franchise 
described above ultimately succeeded and on 19 April 1925, I 
wrote him a letter enclosing a large quantity of yam spun by 
me personally during such leisure as I could get. I thanked 
him in this letter for his very kind appreciation of my efforts 
in the Bombay Legislative Coimcil. He had struck a right 
note with reference to my work, with his characteristic 
brevity. I stated that it was a great incentive to me to realise 
that he was watching my efforts in the Legislature notwith¬ 
standing all his differences on the point. 

Two days later, I received a most gracious reply in which 
Gandhi thanked me for the yarn, adding that it was not a 
bad effort. A few days later, his son Devdas writing from 
Ahmedabad Ashram, sent me the charkha I had wanted. 

Within the next few days, I received another letter giving 
me equal satisfaction and it was from Prof. V. N. Bhatkhande, 
the great exponent of classical music. He had prepared a 
graduated musical course and as a member of the Bombay 
University Reform Committee I succeeded in getting his 
scheme incorporated in the Report of the University Com¬ 
mittee. He expressed a hope, which was later fulfilled, that 
the scheme would be launched*in due course and he added: 

The much neglected subject of our Hindustani music will have the 
firm support of the University of Bombay and earn a lasting place in 
its c\irricul\im. 


Bhatkhande was an enthusiast in the domain of classical 
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music. He had devoted his whole lifetime to its study and 
eventually published a graduated course in six volumes, 
arranging the several Ragas of Hindusthani music according 
to a scheme, whose chief merit was that it made the study 
easy and progressive. The books are very much in use even 
now though other rival publications have appeared in the 
market. 

Those were very anxious times, partly as stated above, 
owing to the illness of my mother and also of my old friend 
B. G. Kher, lying unwell in a nursing home after a major 
surgical operation. I was also concerned about this time with 
the effort of the firm Powell & Co. in obtaining greater popu¬ 
larity for the Medical School its proprietor had started. 
Fortunately, he found a mature Principal to be at the head 
of the School, a Bombay physician called Anandrao P. 
Kothare, who kept the effort going in a very efficient manner, 
during days of its adversity, assisted as he was, by some other 
physicians of Bombay in which stood prominently Dr. Dinkar- 
rao Sathe, an eye specialist who is fortunately living amongst 
us endeavouring to start a eye hospital in memory of Gandhi. 

As stated earlier. Das at this time was in indifferent health 
and trying to improve it by a stay in different health resorts. 
His illness did not, however, prevent him from carrying on 
his political activities, leading ultimately to an epoch-making 
speech, frank and courageous, with reference to Congress 
activities. This memorable speech has a queer history. It 
was about October 1924 that the Government of Bengal made 
up its mind to suppress the recrudescence of what they called 
1 evolutionary activities in Bengal and eventually obtained 
the sanction of the Viceroy for the promulgation of an odious 
Ordinance to deal with crimes of that nature. Nearly eighty 
young men, a large number belonging to the Swaraj Party, 
were interned without any definite charge or trial for suspect¬ 
ed complicity with so-called revolutionary activities. A few 
of these men were very closely associated with Das as his 
chief lieutenants in the Swaraj Party, one of them being 
Subhash Chandra Bose, who later attained great eminence 
owing to his persistent efforts for freedom in India and out¬ 
side. He was then the Chief Executive Officer of the Calcutta 
Corporation and this internment had been regarded as aimed 
at Das’s growing influence in the country and as a sort of 
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vicarious punishment for the defeats he was able to inflict 
on the Government over the issue of Dyarchy. Das put up 
a strong fight at once against this policy of repression and 
did his best to defend his interned comrades from the cruel 
suspicion of the Government. 

Speaking on a resolution in the Corporation of Calcutta 
against the unlawful arrest of its Chief Executive Officer, Das 
made the following observation as the Mayor of the City: 

The time has come now to condemn not only the violence of the 
people who are addictedj to violent methods but also the violence of 
the Government. It is a clear illustration of what I consider to be a 
violence on the part of Government, that they have passed a law 
which is a lawless law. 

Due to the same resentment against the British Govern¬ 
ment the resolution of the All India Congress Committee 
condemning Gopinath Saha for the murder of Earnest Day 
% did not receive Das’s approval. Not that he did not stand by 
the creed of non-violence but he thought that a wrong 
■ emphasis had been placed upon some terms of the resolution. 

Previously at a conference at Saraj Gunj, a resolution re¬ 
lating to Gopinath Saha had been passed practically eulo¬ 
gising him for the murder of Day. Das was concerned with 
this resolution and this fact, as also his lukewarm attitude 
on the All India Congress Committee’s resolution of condem¬ 
nation filled the minds of the English people with deep sus¬ 
picions about the motives of Das. Since then, an apprehension 
gained considerable ground and ultimately went to such an 
extent that a public denial became imperative and on 29 
March 1925, Das issued a manifesto, a brief summary of which 
is as follows: 

During my recent conversations with European friends I have been 
strongly impressed with a feeling that somehow or other an apprehen¬ 
sion has gained considerable ground in the minds of Europeans in India 
and Great Britain that the Swaraj Party has encouraged and is encou¬ 
raging political assassinations and intimidations. It is indeed surpris¬ 
ing to me that there should be such a complete misconception of the 
aims and actions of the Swaraj Party. It is all the more surprising 
that this should be so, in spite of the incessant preaching and teaching 
against any kind of violence of Mr. Gandhi for the last six years, in 
which I and the other leaders of the Swaraj Party wholeheartedly 
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joined. It is also unintelligible to me that in spite of my speeches 
and the speeches of other leaders of the Swaraj Party and our definite 
and xmequivocal condemnation of violence, both in public and private, 
that this apprehension should continue to work in the minds of Euro¬ 
peans either in India or in England. 1 have made it clear, and 1 do 
it once again, that I am opposed, on principle, to political assassination 
and violence in any shape or form. It is absolutely abhorrent to me 
and to my party. I consider it an obstacle to our political progress. 
It is also opposed to our religious teaching. 

I also make it clear that I am equally opposed and equally abhor 
any form of repression by the Government. Repression will never stop 
political assassinations. It will only encourage and give life to them. 
Repression, as has been proved in history, will also defeat its own 
object and fulfil the object which it was intended to destroy. 

To the young sons of Bengal I say: Fight your battle for Swaraj 
but fight it clean. Let there be no stain on our cause. Fight hard 
and incessantly. Press forward, disarm all obstruction and win Swaraj. 
To the Europeans I say: Do not misunderstand us. Lay aside your 
unjust suspicion. Do not support the Government in its repression 
and thus help unconsciously, though necessarily, to instil the method 
of violence as a permanent method in our political life. 

This manifesto was acclaimed by a section of the Anglo- 
Indian Press as a new ‘‘gesture”. A startling declaration was 
made as follows by the President of the European Association 
in Bengal to a representative of the Pioneer on 30 March: 

Das’s repudiation of terrorism cleared up many difficulties. The 
Europeans think that, although the repudiation is a belated one, it is 
just the one thing wanted to put the Swarajist Party right with the 
Government and the European community. If Das’s manifesto means 
what it says and if his advice is followed by his political followers and 
also by his own Press, a year or two will do much to build up con¬ 
fidence in the Swaraj Party’s intentions towards political minorities 
and on this score I welcome it. 

A similar statement was also issued by the European As¬ 
sociation on 3 April 1925 viewing Das’s manifesto with satis¬ 
faction. It went on to add that: 

.. .the speed of progress to the goal in the Government of India Act 
will cause difference of opinion is certain but that in the goal itself, 
accepted by the British Parliament and by the British and Indian 
peoples, political progress should be possible without provoking racial 
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feelings. In inviting Europeans to co-operate in resisting repressive 
agitation, Mr. Das asks for a degree of confidence which is not yet 
possible in the light of past experience. The Council, however, is 
confident that if the policy set forth in Mr. Das’s manifesto is to 
govern future political activities and improve the atmosphere of goodwill 
among all, it will facilitate the successful removal of those obstacles 
which at present hamper Indians progress. 

Following these events, on 31 March 1925, there was a 
debate in the House of Lords in England on the Bengal Or¬ 
dinance. It was a tussel between Lord Olivier (Secretary of 
State for India) and his regime and Birkenhead, his successor 
into the exact nature of which it is necessary to enter. It is 
enough to say that in the course of this debate Lord Birken¬ 
head made a reference to Das’s manifesto which had attracted 
considerable attention in England. 

Birkenhead appealed to Das as follows: 

Das issued a statement which every true citizen of India believing it 
to be sincere must warmly welcome. I have had a full report of that 
speech, but founding myself on the fullest report as the Press has made 
available, I understand that Das has expressly and formally dissociated 
himself and his Party entirely from all forms of violence and that he 
has given utterance to a plea to the youth of Bengal to abandon the 
adoption of all such methods. Das has asked us, according to a report 
I have obtained, **to lay aside all undue suspicion.’’ There is nothing 
which I am more anxious to do, in dealing with the responsible trust 
which I have, to some extent, in my hands at this moment—there is 
nothing that I would more gladly do than to lay aside any suspicion. 
I shall watch for the results of this appeal to those who accept his 
guidance and act under his advice, with hopeful interest. If I see that 
the revolutionary societies begin to atrophy for want of monetary and 
moral support and that the channels of communication between the 
political and anarchical world are effectively closed, then indeed a new 
era in Bengal will have begun and the need for what Das calls ‘repres¬ 
sion’ will have disappeared. 

I invite Mr. Das—and I have not used in this debate a harsh word 
about him—^to take a further step. He has publicly dissociated himself 
from “political assassination and violence in any shape or form”. I 
make allowance for the difficulties of the position but I suggest that 
a conscientious citizen cannot quite stop even there. I ask him to go 
forward and to co-operate with the Government in repressing the 
violence which he deprecates. If he will do that, he will find that the 
way is open and easy for that which we all of us desire—co-operation 
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between the British Government and the Indian political parties, with 
a view to the progressive realisation of responsible Government in 
British India as an integral part of the Empire, upon the understanding 
of a real and honest partnership. That road still remains to be opened, 
to be trodden by the population of India; but never will the goal be 
reached upon the road of violence attended by desperate crimes. 

In reply to Birkenhead, on 3 April, Das issued the follow¬ 
ing statement: 

I am glad to find that His Lordship is prepared to lay aside undue 
suspicion and watch events. That itself is a declaration of no mean 
significance. Lord Birkenhead has invited me to go forward and to 
co-operate with the Government in repressing the violence which I 
deprecate. I entirely agree with him that never will freedom be reached 
by violence and, if I say so, I devoted a considerable portion of my 
speech at the Gaya Congress to demonstrate that freedom has never 
come through acts of violence. As I value freedom I am not only 
willing but anxious to devote the few years of life that remain to me 
in carrying on an active propaganda against that evil which is a 
standing menace to the establishment of Swaraj. 

My answer to His Lordship's invitation is, therefore, this: If I were 
satisfied that the Bengal Act would finally eradicate the evil which 
is eating into our national system, I would unhesitatingly support the 
Government. I am not so satisfied. It is not because I would not prevent 
political crimes even if I could do so, but because I entertain a deep 
rooted conviction that without Government meeting us more than half 
way on the lines suggested by me, all my efforts in this direction will 
fail to achieve their object and though I think that a favourable 
atmosphere has been createdrfor further discussion I am unable to 
co-operate with the Government in its present policy of repression 
using the term in the sense in which I have used it. 

The repercussions on White Hall caused by Das’s statement 
were uttered by Lord Winterton: 

His Majesty's Government will receive with sympathy any concrete 
proposals put before them by Indian political parties with the support 
of the Government of India and the local Government concerned. 

Turning down the proposal of Colonel Wedgwood that the 
Indian leaders should be invited to London for consultation, 
Lord Winterton said: 
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It is not the Government’s intention to give such invitation as Colonel 
Wedgwood has suggested for the reasons, firstly, the direct conduct of 
the policy and administration in India has been entrusted by Parliament 
to the Government of India and the Local Governments. It is, therefore, 
with these authorities that any discussion or negotiations of the kind 
must take place and no useful purpose would be served by the inter¬ 
vention or participation at this stage of His Majesty’s Government. 


At this stage on 1 May 1925, Gandhi made a speech at 
Calcutta in which he referred to the negotiations which were 
said to be proceeding between Birkenhead and Das but dis¬ 
claimed all knowledge of them. He said that instead of enter¬ 
ing into the diplomatic relations with the matchless diplomats 
in England, he preferred to concentrate on constructive pro¬ 
gramme for developing the power of India from within. 

To clear the air and to give an idea on what terms the 
Swaraj Party was willing to abstain from their attitude of 
continuous and constant opposition and to co-operate with the 
Government, Das, as President of the Bengal Provincial Con¬ 
ference at Faridpur made a memorable speech on 2 May 1925, 
in which he and his party were shown as willing to co-operate 
honourably in spite of Dyarchy. 

This speech was a very memorable one and Das took all 
his courage in his hands to make it. It was a very long speech, 
but the following extracts from it will indicate its nature: 

Provided some real responsibility is transferred to the people, there 
is no reason why we should not co-operate with the Government. But, 
two things are necessary—first, there should be a real change of heart; 
secondly, Swaraj in the fullest sense, must be guaranteed to us at once, 
to come automatically in the near future. I have always maintained 
that we should make a large sacrifice in order to have the opportunity 
to begin our constructive work at once and I think you will realise 
that a few years are nothing in the history of a Nation, provided the 
foundation of Swaraj is laid at once and there is real change of heart 
both in the rulers and in the subjects. You will tell me that ^change 
of heart’ is a fine phrase and that some practical demonstration should 
be given of that change. I agree. But, that demonstration must 
necessarily depend on the atmosphere created by any proposed settle¬ 
ment. An atmosphere of trust or distrust may be easily felt and, in 
any matter of peaceful settlement, a great deal more depends upon 
the spirit behind the terms than the actual terms themselves. 

A few suggestions may be made having regard to what is nearest 
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to the hearts of the people of Bengal. (1) General amnesty of all 
political prisoners; (2) a guarantee of the fullest recognition of our 
right to the establishment of Swaraj within the Commonwealth in the 
near futime, and, in the meantime, till Swaraj comes, a sure and 
sufficient foundation of such Swaraj should be laid at once; (3) we on 
our part should give some sort of imderstanding that we shall not, by 
word, deed or gesture, encourage revolutionary propaganda and that 
we shall make every effort to put an end to such a movement. 

What is a sufficient foundation for Swaraj is and must be, a matter 
of negotiation and settlement. To the British, I say, you can have 
l>eace today on terms that are honourable both to you and to us, but 
let us face the fact that it may be necessary for us to have recourse 
to Civil Disobedience if all hopes of reconciliation fail and 1 can see 
little hope of India ever being ready for Civil Disobedience until she 
is prepared to work Mahatma Gandhi’s constructive programme to the 
fullest extent. The end, however, must be kept in view, for freedom 
must be won. 

It must have caused Das great effort to make this offer. 
He was ailing, he was weak and his voice had lost its strength, 
but he was determined to carry on and offer the hand of 
co-operation to the Government on terms contained in his 
speech. 

The speech created a sensation. He was severely criticised 
for making this offer. I do not remember any more friendly 
or unfriendly reception of any public utterance than this 
speech. 

On the very next day, Gandhi made a speech at the Farid- 
pur Conference which might be said to be the first reception 
of Das’s speech. He said that he had read an English version 
of Das’s Bengali speech while in Calcutta and found that Das 
had pilfered his thought but not the language. If they were 
true to the nation and true to the policy outlined in Calcutta 
in 1920, then there was nothing in Das’s address to cavil at. 
They knew how Das had been assailed, how many detractors 
he had, not merely among the Europeans but amongst his 
own countrymen and even in his own camp. He might have 
sat on the fence, he was impatient for Swaraj, but he under¬ 
stood the limitations. 

Indicating the reception of the speech by the Press, I shall 
reproduce the comments of two independent journals stand¬ 
ing at two ends of the controversy. The first quotation is from 
the Hindu of Madras, which came out with an informing 
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leading article on the Faridpur Conference: 

Were Mr. Das a less patriotic self-sacrificing and sincere leader, he 
might well be attacked by a distressing fit of megalomania over the 
manner in which the limelight is so intensely concentrated upon the 
least of his “gesture” in this tense moment. He holds the centre of 
the stage in Indian politics today, largely because he is regarded as the 
spokesman of the pourparlers that the present state of stalemate has 
rendered inevitable. His presidential address at the Faridpur Conference 
must be regarded as a masterpiece of self-restraint that could never 
be a defect at any time and, at the present time, it is a positive virtue. 
Whatever may be thought of the possibility of achieving Swaraj through 
diplomatic negotiations—a point on which the Mahatma appears, from 
what he says elsewhere, to be gently sceptical—it would be criminal 
wantonly to throw away an opportunity such as has been offered now. 
Indeed, it ought to be made plain that Mr. Das has gone to the limit 
of concession, that his terms are mutually complementary and not to be 
discussed or agreed upon in isolation. Mr. Das has now spoken and, 
with characteristic courage, has taken a considerable risk in his modera¬ 
tion. It now remains for the other side to accept or reject the olive 
branch. 

This tone set by the Hindu had a great effect on public 
opinion and modulated to a large extent the condemnation 
which was heaped upon Das relating to his offer of co-opera¬ 
tion. Likewise, Shrinivas Sastri wrote in the Servant of India 
in its issue of 6 April 1925 practically asking the Swarajists 
to change their policy from obstruction to acceptance of office. 
A small extract from this article is quoted to indicate the 
beginnings of the change. Sastri’s article began: 

Considerations of prestige, precedence or partly loyalty ought not to 
deter one at this juncture from speaking one’s mind freely on the issues 
involved in the readjustment of the mutual relations of political workers 
which will enable them to act together for winning Swarajya. If Liberals 
and Swarajists become imited, it will be the signal for a general 
rapprochement. It is therefore, worthwhile examining the present posi¬ 
tion of the Swarajists in actual practice. 

Then the article went on to indicate the conditions which 
prevailed in the several provinces and also at Delhi and after 
justifying the action of the Liberals, the article went on to 
observe: 
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Speaking broadly, a review of the Swarajists’ practice may justify 
the observation that the men of that party are more often and more 
easily provoked in the use of obstruction than others. They object, 
however, to drop obstruction from their professed creed and refuse to 
bring their theory into accord with their practice. My contention Is 
that the Swarajists have no longer any justification for declining the 
responsibility of office, both in the Central Legislature and in the Pro¬ 
vinces and 1 think it is natural that the Government should be required 
to meet the majority party half-^^ay in the interest of smooth and 
efficient administration. An objection has been taken to this straight¬ 
forward course. Is it not inconsistent and even half stultifying to ask 
the conscientious Swarajist to denoxince Dyarchy and, at the same time, 
to become responsible for its working by the acceptance of office? It 
would seem so, considered from an abstract view point, but life is full 
of such incongruities and the work-a-day politician is more subjected 
to them than a person in any other walk of life. 

Then with singular courage, Sastri went on to observe: 

The fundamental mistake was to call the Government “Satanic” and 
understand the term in its literal sense. If you denounce anything 
as monstrous and wicked and pertaining to hell, you must keep aloof 
from it in every shape and form. No single word has been responsible 
for more crude political thought and action in the recent history of 
India. Nobody suggests that we should cease our endeavours to reform 
the Constitution. But, unless we are satisfied that it is better to be 
without a Constitution than with this, that is to say, unless we are 
convinced revolutionaries and earnestly set about the business of 
destruction, we must be content to improve on the good till it becomes 
better and use existing powers to acquire more. Neither political nor 
ordinary ethics would impose such extraordinary self-denial on free 
citizens. Of course, it is otherwise with an ascetic or a saint, who 
practises self-immolation. 

These two quotations will indicate the furore which was 
caused in the political firmament as a result of Das’s speech. 
Everyone was eagerly expecting what response Lord Birken¬ 
head or the Bureaucracy would make to this honourable co¬ 
operation. Gandhi’s own support and enlightened Press opi¬ 
nion equally in support encouraged this hope. Days passed 
on but no indication was apparent anywhere as to the Gov¬ 
ernment’s attitude. Everyone was led to believe that ‘‘some 
gesture” would be forthcoming to meet Das half way and all 

37 
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bitter controversy was hushed for a time. In the meanwhile* 
Das’s health was sinking gradually and it could not be said 
that this want of response on the part of the Bureaucracy to 
his last appeal had had no effect on his declining health. 
His spiritual culture, which embraced his love for all human 
beings, especially his own countrymen who were dying in 
their thousands in want and misery, could not sustain him 
long in his onerous and contin\ial fight with the Bureaucracy. 
The letters received from him during this interval indicated 
the agony through which he was passing at that time. It is 
no pleasure, to reproduce these letters. 

At last, the strain became too much and while everyone 
was in the hope that Das was gaining strength and health 
in the salubrious weather of Darjeeling, the news came as a 
shock that he left his mortal coils on 16 June 1925 at 5 p.m. I 
got the news early by wire from the Forward. The heart¬ 
rending news was received throughout the country with in¬ 
expressible grief. It was regarded as a great tragedy that an 
invaluable career of devoted services to the motherland should 
be abruptly terminated by the cruel hand of death. 

Reference has already been made to Das’s last letter to 
Pandit Motilal, a copy of which was sent to me by Motilal. 
He regarded the letter as “Das’s last political will and Testa¬ 
ment”. 

Gandhi referred to Das’s death in his speech at Khulna 
with deep feeling and asked: 

What shall we do to perpetuate his memory? It is easy to shed 
tears but no tears can help us or his nearest and dearest. Only 
if everyone of us, Hindus, Muslims, Parsis and Christians, all, who 
call themselves Indians, pledge ourselves to do the work in which 
he lived and moved and had his being, shall we have done some¬ 
thing. We are all believers in God. We should know that the body 
is ever perishing. The soul is imperishable. The body that had 
held Mr. Das has perished but his soul will never perish. Not only 
his soul, but even the name of him who had served and sacrificed 
so much will remain immortal* and everyone, young and old, who fol¬ 
lows his example to ever so little an extent will help to perpetuate 
his memory. We have none of his intellect but we can imitate his 
spirit in which he loved the motherland. 

It would not be out of place to quote here an extract from 
the Government’s opinion: 
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Mr. Das had an unerring instinct for the weak points in his adver¬ 
sary’s position and a tenacious resolution in the execution of his own 
plans, which raised him far above the level of the ablest of his lieute¬ 
nants. 

Like Gandhi, Das was honoured by his opponents even while they 
fought him and amongst numberless tributes paid to his memory are 
many, sincerely felt and frankly worded by Europeans including high 
officers of Government. The Secretary of State and the Viceroy were 
among those who sent messages of regret and one of the first acts of 
the Legislative Assembly, when it met in August, was to give fitting 
expression to the loss which the nation had suffered in the death of 
Das and another veteran, Surendra Nath Banerji, who died on 6 
August 1925. 

On Das’s death, the whole country was deeply grieved and 
demonstrations in his honour took place. On 18 June, his 
body was brought to Calcutta for cremation. It was a won¬ 
derful demonstration of love and affection of the people for 
their departed leader that Calcutta witnessed on that day. 
All classes, all parties, all races and all ages joined in a unified 
procession of mourners to the cremation ground where his 
body lay in grandeur. Gandhi who was at this time touring 
in Bengal came to Calcutta. 

On 20 June 1925, we held a public meeting in Bombay to 
mourn the death of Das and I moved the following resolution: 

This meeting authorises the President to send a copy of this resolu¬ 
tion to Mrs. Das and her children and to assure them that the whole 
country shares their grief and bereavement at this national disaster. 

In moving this resolution, I contented myself with stating 
one or two points in connection with Das’s career: 

His life was singularly full of great incidents and of brilliant suc¬ 
cesses and achievement, judged from the point of view of human suc¬ 
cess. His life was full of sacrifice and his dominant personality was 
revolutionary. He had the confidence that he and his countrymen 
were bom for great things. Reference has been made in several 
obituary notices to Das being a religious man. He was imdoubtedly 
full of devotion for the Deity as taught by Chaitanya. He was ex¬ 
tremely emotional and I have seen moments when a plain recital of 
devotional songs has brought tears in his eyes. He was tender¬ 
hearted though big and magnificent to look at. People often won their 
way to his heart by simple warm hearted sentiments, where all other 
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methods had failed. He was a religious man in the depth of his 
beings but in the praise of his God he praised his country. He was 
Indian first as well as last and his Hinduism was sunk in his Indian 
nationality. 

On the same day of my speech, Gandhi^s first contribution 
to the Press on Das’s death appeared as a leading article in 
the Forward, Gandhi admired the demonstration that Cal¬ 
cutta had on the day of Das*s cremation: 

It could not be otherwise amongst a people known for their grate¬ 
fulness and he deserved it. His sacrifice was great and his generosity 
knew no bounds. His loving hand was open to all. Faridpur was his 
crowning triumph. That utterance was supreme. It was a deliberate, 
unequivocal and for him a final acceptance of non-violence as the only 
policy and, therefore, a political creed for India. Today the Swaraj 
Party is a compact and well-disciplined party. No one can deny the 
greatness of the work done by that party in the Legislature. The 
nation will appreciate the courtesy shown by the Acting Viceroy in 
sending a message of condolence to Shreemati Basanti Devi. The cruel 
hand of death has removed him but I would like to assure English¬ 
men, who may still be doubtful, about the sincerity of Das’s motives 
and sentiments. May the fire that burnt the perishable part of Desh 
Bandhu Das yesterday also burn Government’s distrust and suspicion 
in considering the best means of meeting the Indian demand. We will 
have to do our part and the Government ought to do theirs. We must 
be able to show that we are no one man’s show. The Swaraj Party 
must be immediately reconstructed. The Hindus and Muslims even 
in the Punjab must close their ranks. Desh Bandhu was a believer in 
Hindu-Muslim unity. Desh Bandhu was anxioiis for it. He wanted 
me to help if I could to bring all parties together. It is, then, for us 
educated Indians to give effect to the visions of Desh Bandhu Das and 
realise the one ambition of his life by rising in the steps of the 
ladder of Swaraj to the top. Then may we all cry from the bottom of 
our hearts: “Desh Bandhu is dead: Long live Desh Bandhu.” 

On 20 June, I followed up my speech about Das by 
contributing to several papers in Bombay and outside. In a 
paper called Karmahhumi I stated: 

Das was a living embodiment of the hopes of the nation. By a long 
course of training and sacrifice he had made himself extraordinarily 
rei^ponsive to the innermost longings of the people. All that was bold, 
intrepid, generous and noble in the wishes and aspirations of the 
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people found expression in his life. Few people had the gift, in such 
an extraordinary degree, of putting themselves on the crest of the 
nation’s wishes and ambitions. It will be long before the memory of 
such a guide will be forgotten. 

Pressed by my local friends I contributed a similar tribute 
to a Law Journal of Bombay, where I made a reference to 
Das’s legal talent as also to his legal generosity: 

He conducted for instance several important political cases free of 
cost. His advocacy was somewhat different from what we were accus¬ 
tomed to in the Bombay High Court. Das belonged to the old world 
of Advocates and his style verged on the majestic type. Form, delivery, 
force and dignity were important elements of it. Aided by these ad¬ 
vantages he won his cases by hard work, not resting on hie reputation 
alone. One side of Das’s forensic life worth imitating was his contri¬ 
bution to the pleasure, goodwill and unity of the corporate life of the 
Bar. His loyalty to the profession was exemplary. 

While India was thus digesting her grief, Birkenhead, the 
Secretary of State for India, delivered an oration on 7 July 
1925, whose unpopularity convulsed the Indian people. In 
that speech, Birkenhead made an important statement in the 
House of Lords about his conferences with the Viceroy re¬ 
garding the Indian problem. He stated that no decision would 
be taken before the Government of India and the Legislative 
Assembly were consulted. The Government would not be 
diverted from its high obligations in India by tactics of restless 
impatience. The door of acceleration of the reforms would 
not open to menace, still less could it be stormed by violence, 
but the date of a Royal Commission to review the reforms 
might be accelerated when responsible Indian leaders had 
evidenced a genuine desire to co-operate in making the best 
of the existing Constitution. Any Constitution produced by 
Government’s critics in India and backed by a fair measure 
of general agreement among the peoples of India would be 
most carefully examined. Birkenhead went on to observe: 

Whether the Constitution was good or bad, it had in any case, plainly 
contemplated the very contingency which had happened and whether 
it was a weak or strong i)oint of the Constitution that had assumed 
limelight in Bengal, the framers of the Constitution were entitled to 
point out that the Constitution still showed a reserve of strength with 
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which it was endowed, when it was drafted. 

To meet the challenge levelled at India by this speech, the 
Swaraj Party met within a week. The General Council of 
the Swaraj Party at Calcutta adopted a resolution offering 
co-operation to the Government on honourable terms as sug¬ 
gested by Das in his Faiidpur speech. The resolution was 
drafted by Gandhi who was present as a distinguished guest 
The main part of the resolution was as follows: 

The General Council of the Swaraj Party, while sharing with the 
country the deep grief universally expressed for the sudden and pre¬ 
mature death of Besh Bandhu Das, feels that the party has lost its 
founder and infallible guide. 

After this tribute the Council went on to observe that it 
wholly endorsed: 

... the sentiment regarding violence and the strong condemnation 
thereof contained and the offer of honourable co-operation with the 
Government and the conditions thereof laid down in Das’s Faridpur 
speech on 2 May 1925. The Council, however, regrets that the recent 
announcement of the Secretary of State for India in the House of 
Lords, not only contained no response to Das’s offer, but on the contrary 
is calculated, by reason of its tone and language, to make the chances 
of honourable co-operation difficult if not impossible. The Council, 
therefore, sees, in that pronouncement, no reason for a revision of the 
policy of the Swaraj Party but will be pepared to reconsider it, if the 
final declaration to be made by the Government of India and referred 
to by Lord Birkenhead, is foimd to be at all adequate to meet the 
requirements of the existing situation in the country. 

The Council later elected Motilal Nehru as the President 
of the Party in place of Das. He assured the Party that the 
policy marked by Das would be followed. He approved of 
the Party condemning on the one hand the empty speech of 
Birkenhead while on the other they offered the olive branch 
which they had offered at Faridpur. 

On 23 July 1925, Gandhi observed with reference to Bir¬ 
kenhead’s speech: “The speech is a notice to us to set our 
house in order. I for one am thankful for it.” 

On the same day he wrote in Young India on Birkenhead’s 
pronoimcement: 
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It is deceptive in a double sense. It does not read as harsh on second 
reading as it did on first, but it disappoints more on the second 
than it did on the first. The harshness of it is unintended. The 
Secretary of State could not help himself. He has spoken as he has 
felt or rather been couched; to feel. But his promises axe only ap¬ 
parently alluring. A closer perusal leaves one under the impression 
that the maker of them knows that he will never be called upon to 
fulfil them. Is it not our thirty-five years* experience that we have 
made petitions that we have considered to be perfect but that they have 
been rejected “after careful consideration”? Having had that experi¬ 
ence we dropped the beggars’s bowl in 1920 and made up our minds 
to live by our own exertion even though we should perish in the 
attempt. It is not draughtsmanship that his Lordship really asks, it 
is swordsmanship he invites, with the full knowledge that the invitation 
will not be and could not be accepted. The evidence is in the speech 
itself. 

After referring to the Minority Report of the Muddiman 
Committee and the Constitution framed, as stated before by 
the Swarajist Leader, Gandhi went on to observe: 

Is not Lord Birkenhead’s offer a trap for the unwary to fall in? 
Supposing an honest Constitution is drawn up just to meet the present 
situation, will it not be immediately regarded as preposterous and 
something infinitely less offered in its stead? The silliest Constitution, 
backed by force whether violent or non-violent, will receive the 
promptest consideration especially from the British who know only too 
well the value of at least one kind of force. 

Then Gandhi referred to the Commonwealth Bill prepared 
by Mrs. Besant and taken to England by her: 

It is signed by many eminent Indians. Let Lord Birkenhead say 
that he will accept any reasonable constitution that may be prepared 
by a party or parties overwhelmingly representative of Indian public 
opinion and he will have a Constitution in a week’s time. The fact 
is that there is no sincere ring about the offer. In his opinion we are 
not ready as yet to demand anything. Therefore, naturally it is for 
the British Government to give and for us to reject, if what is offered 
is not deemed enough for the time being. One’s birthright is never 
unattainable and Lokamanya taught us that Swaraj was our birthright. 
Lord Birkenhead thinks the British Government are trustees to our 
welfare. We think that they hold us in bondage for their own benefit. 
Trustees never charge as their commission seventy-five per cent of the 
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income of their wards. He says that in Hindu-Muslim dissensions the 
British Government have ‘‘kept their hands unsullied”. It is the cer¬ 
tain belief of almost every Indian that they, the British Government, 
are principally responsible for most of our quarrels. But what hope 
is there of his offer being responded to in the spirit in which it has 
been made? Is there any chance then of finding a common meeting 
ground? Yes, there is. We the two people occupy an unnatural position 
i.e. of rulers and ruled. We Indians must cease to think that we are 
the ruled. That we can only do when we have some kind of force— 
the non-violent force of civil resistance and we shall be equal. This 
is no threat, no menace. It is a hard fact. I have ventured to criticise 
Lord Birkenhead’s pronouncement to tell the bereaved people of India 
that I feel the unintended prick of Lord Birkenhead’s speech just as 
much as they do and that whilst the Swarajists will be fighting in 
the Legislatures, I shall be leaving no stone unturned to prepare the 
atmosphere needed for civil resistance. Has not the singer of the 
Gita said: 


“Better by far is the performance of one’s own 
‘Dharma’ (duty) however humble it may be, then 
another’s however loftier it may be?” 

My speech at the meeting of the Swaraj Party, to which 
reference has already been made, was on similar lines. The 
meeting had the benefit of the presence of Gandhi through¬ 
out their most important deliberations. Birkenhead’s utter¬ 
ance played a very important part throughout the discussion. 
Das’s Faridpur speech had to be interpreted in the light of 
the circumstances. In the Executive Committee a discussion 
took place for nearly three hours, at the end of which it was 
decided that there should be no slackening of the programme, 
having regard to the extremely indefinite nature of the speech 
of Birkenhead and the absence of any details or definite as¬ 
surance therein. It was a matter of congratulation to me that 
there was no question mooted about the slackening of the 
programme. Birkenhead’s speech had stiffened the Swarajists 
beyond expectation. It was difficult to say whether Birken¬ 
head intended to mollify or stiffen the Swarajists, but so far 
as the discussion in the Swaraj Party went, the only effect the 
speech had was to stiffen their mentality. The few advocates 
of placation had to encounter some difficulty. It was felt that 
the door should not be closed to all further negotiations, 
because ultimately the matter was coming up before the Legis- 
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lative Assembly, and according to Birkenhead himself, the 
final word would be said on the matter by the Government 
of India. The Swarajists felt that, as they were a fairly strong 
party in the Legislative Assembly, they would have ample 
opportunity of having their say there, and it was therefore 
desired that the resolution which was to be adopted at the 
meeting at Calcutta should be brief and pertinent. The out¬ 
lines were discussed at great length. The Nestors of the 
party brought in their contribution of wisdom. The stalwarts 
of the party crossed swords with them, and ultimately, after 
consultation with Gandhi, the resolution, brief and firmly 
worded, was adopted. The Executive Committee’s draft was 
put before the General Council of the Party the next day. 
Amendments proposed were subsequently withdrawn or lost 
and the draft resolution was adopted in the very terms of 
the Executive Committee. To a casual observer that resolu¬ 
tion might seem to be nothing remarkable, but, on a careful 
perusal of its terms, it would appear that it was a singular 
combination of the iron hand with the velvet glove. It 
avoided all language of bravado, and I felt particularly happy 
that nearly everybody in the responsible circles of the Swaraj 
Party felt disinclined to use the language of resentment or 
irritation. The resolution was a masterpiece of phraseology. 
It put before the public the work done by the Swaraj Party 
and its unwillingness to use physical violence in the attain¬ 
ment of the country’s goal. Then on referring to Birken¬ 
head’s speech, the resolution in clear terms pointed out that 
it was not considered any response to Das’s offer, and the 
last paragraph which caused the greatest discussion kept the 
door open for further negotiations in case the final declara¬ 
tion of the Government of India was favourable. In view of 
the situation created by Birkenhead’s speech Gandhi felt that 
the authority and the influence of the Swaraj Party required 
to be strengthened. 

Accordingly, after having attended the meeting of the 
Swaraj Party and also the Working Committee of the Con¬ 
gress at Calcutta on 16 and 17 July, and after an informal 
discussion with the members of the All India Congress Com¬ 
mittee present on the occasion, Gandhi wrote to Motilal, the 
President of the Swaraj Party, as follows: 
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Calcutta, 

19 July 1925 

I 

Dear Panditji, 

During these few days I have been taxing myself what special 
exclusive contribution I can make to the memory of Deshbandhu and 
the situation created by Lord Birkenhead's speech. And I have come 
to the conclusion that I should absolve the Swaraj Party from all 
obligations under the part of last year. The result of this act is that 
the Congress need no longer be predominantly a spinning association. 

I recognise that, under the situation created by the speech, the 
authority and the influence of the Swaraj Party need to be increased. 
I would fail in my duty if I neglected a single step within my power 
to increase the strength of the Party. This can be done if the Congress 
becomes a predominantly political body. 

Under the pact the Congress activity is restricted to the Constructive 
Programme mentioned therein. I recognise that this restriction should 
not continue under the altered circumstances that face the country. 
Not only do I, therefore, personally absolve you from the restriction, 
but I propose to ask the forthcoming meeting of the All India Congress 
Committee to do likewise and place the whole machinery of the Con¬ 
gress at the disposal of the Swaraj Party so as to enable it to bring 
before the Congress such political resolutions as you may consider 
necessary in the interest of the country. In fact, I would have you 
regard me at your disposal in all such matters on which I can con¬ 
scientiously serve you and the Swaraj Party. 

To this extraordinary letter MotilaFs reply was as follows: 

Calcutta, 

21 July 1925 


Dear Mahatmaji, 

The Swaraj Party is under a deep debt of gratitude for your generous 
support on the irreparable loss it sustained of its great leader Desh¬ 
bandhu Das. You have now redoubled that debt by the noble offer 
contained in your letter of the 19th of July. It seems to me that ihe 
only way to repay that debt is to accept your offer in all humility, 
and strive with your help to meet the situation created by Lord Birken¬ 
head's speech in the spirit of the last pronouncement of Deshbandhu 
made at Faridpur. 

Lord Birkenhead seems to have spumed the honourable co-operation 
offered by Deshbandhu, and to have made it clear that, in our struggle 
for freedom, we had still to face many unnecessary obstacles and 
many ill-informed opponents. Our plain duty at this stage is, there- 
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lore, to go ahead along the line chalked out for us and prepare the 
country for an effective challenge to the irresponsible and insolent 
authority. In the words of the Faridpur speech “We shall fight but 
fight clean'\ not forgetting that “when the time for settlement comes, 
as it is bound to come, we have to enter the Peace Conference not in 
a spirit of arrogance but with becoming humility, so that it may be 
said of us that we were greater in our achievement than in our 
adversity”. 

I desire to say one word about the pact from which you have so 
generously absolved the Swaraj Party. As you know, we had no 
desire to have the conditions of the pact altered in the course of the 
year. We wanted to give it a full and fair trial and it was our wish 
to help personally in every way in making it a success. I entirely 
agree with you that a new situation has been created by recent events, 
and, under the circumstances, the Congress should without loss of time 
welcome your offer. This, however, does not mean that the Congress 
should give up in any way the constructive programme. All our efforts 
would be of little avail if they are not backed up by the organised 
strength of the nation. 

We shall now go ahead in full confidence with our work inside the 
Councils and outside in the country. And, if the occasion demands 
organised action in the country, I need not assure you that the Swaraj 
Party will wholeheartedly help in such activity. 

On this performance of Gandhi's the comment in Congress 
circles was as follows: 

Slowly, then, Gandhi by a series obiter dicta adopted Swarajists as 
his attorneys and political representatives, shortly after Das's demise. 
Gandhi yielded more and more and ultimately so much more that he 
effaced himself and made a complete surrender. Gandhi wrote in 
August, “I must no longer stand in the way of the Congress being 
developed and guided by educated Indians rather than by one like 
myself, who has thrown in his lot entirely with the masses, and who 
has fundamental differences with the mind of educated India as a body. 
I still want to act upon them but not leading the Congress. The best 
way in which I can help that activity is by removing myself out of 
the way and by concentrating myself solely upon constructive work, 
with the help of the Congress and in its name, and that too, only so 
far as educated Indians will permit me to do so.” 

The fact is that the Swarajists on the one hand denounced the 
principles of Gandhi and, on the other, demanded his leadership. They 
wanted his co-operation on their terms. 

Then comment was made on the fact that about this time, 
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Motilal had accepted a seat on the Indian Sandhurst Com¬ 
mittee, popularly known as the Skeen Committee, and that 
Motilal’s acceptance of the seat, being himself a Swarajist, 
had greatly irritated some of his own followers. 

To understand the full significance of the event, it will be 
desirable to state briefly the history of the Skeen Committee. 
For some years prior to 1925, a section of Indian opinion had 
been demanding the establishment of a Military College in 
India comparable with that at Sandhurst in England. The 
Military Budget of 1925 comprised nine lakhs for Military 
education, and that account related chiefly to the Prince of 
Wales College at Dehra Dun and the King George’s Military 
schools, which had then been established at Jullunder and 
Jhelum in the Punjab. A resolution which was passed in 
the Delhi session of the Legislative Assembly in 1925 called 
upon the authorities to establish such an institution forth¬ 
with. The Government of India, accordingly, appointed a 
Committee consisting mainly of Indian members, including 
Pandit Motilal Nehru and Jinnah, under the presidentship of 
Lieut. General Sir Andrew Skeen, Chief of the General Staff, 
to consider the problem of how suitable Indian candidates 
could be obtained in larger numbers and how, when they 
were forthcoming, they could be trained most efficiently. In 
other words, the Committee’s chief business was to consider 
whether it was desirable and practicable to start a Military 
College in India, then or at some later date, and if so, whether 
such a College should be self-contained or should be supple¬ 
mented by further training in England. The Committee held 
a number of sittings in India and to anticipate the events of 
1946, it may be stated that in the spring of that year a sub¬ 
committee of its members went to Europe to investigate the 
systems of education by which officers are at present pro¬ 
duced in England, France, Canada and America. 

Motilal’s acceptance of a seat on this Committee afforded 
an excellent opportunity to the anti-Swarajist element of the 
Congress to comment on the Swarajists’ change of policy in¬ 
volved in such an acceptance, which was alleged to be tanta- 
moimt to positive co-operation. On the other side, it was 
urged that the membership would afford a rare opportunity 
of studying the Military problems of the country from inside, 
but the argument remained unconvincing to the critics. There 
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was no doubt, to speak dispassionately, that this step was 
a descent from the high altitude which the Swaraj Party 
had assumed during previous years. As a Congress critic 
said, ‘‘the stone that had begun to slide down the hill of non- 
co-operation from the old heights was nearly reaching the 
bottom.^^ Ultimately, opposition on all sides became so in¬ 
tensive that Motilal decided to resign his seat on the Com¬ 
mittee. 

During the month of July 1925, Mrs. Besant was given a 
cordial send-off to England to agitate in favour of her Bill, 
reference to which has already been made in previous chap¬ 
ters. I met her on more than one occasion at lunches and 
dinners given to her as a part of the send-off and she had 
the opportunity of meeting and exchanging views with 
members of different parties prior to her departure for Eng¬ 
land. After the Calcutta meeting, which has been referred 
to in the previous pages, I was free once more, on my return 
to Bombay, to attend to my usual work. 

In the beginning of June 1925, I received letters from 
several friends including Dr. Moonje, always watchful about 
the chastity of Hindu women, in which a complaint had been 
made that, as reported in the Press, several Hindu women 
had been compelled to embrace the Muslim faith being left 
without protection. A case was specifically mentioned of the 
kidnapping of a Hindu girl giving a heart-rending account of 
how she was kidnappyed by certain Muslims, in conspiracy 
with a Muslim Sub-Inspector of Police and how her step¬ 
mother had been criminally assaulted. Cases of this kind 
had become more frequent and Dr. Moonje diagnosed as be¬ 
low the cause of these occurrences. 

The Gandhi movement of Swaraj within six months or a 
year and his insistence on the removal of untouchability, 
however reasonable, had roused the Muslims and had in¬ 
creased their appetite for swelling their population. While 
this was happening amongst the Muslims, the danger in¬ 
creased owing to the unbending orthodoxy of the Hindus and, 
consequently, Moonje held the view that it was necessary to 
be on the watch and such dangers had to be met by the 
Hindus establishing homes for orphans and defenceless girls 
and for the unattached yoxmg women of the community. 
He added a caution that experience had proved that Muslim 
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policemen were unreliable in the matter of giving protection 
to Hindu girls and several cases had proved that policemen 
sided with their men. Moonje asked me to take up this 
question in the Legislative Council by asking appropriate 
questions. 

In my reply to Dr. Moonje I stated that I was alive to the 
situation but the difficulty was greater in a cosmopolitan city 
like Bombay, where it was difficult to rouse the communal 
sentiments of those who were political minded. I promised, 
however, to consult a few friends and accordingly on 14 June, 
I wrote to an influential and political minded friend enclosing 
Dr. Moonje’s letter drawing his attention to what was hap¬ 
pening. I added that, when I was in Delhi some weeks earlier, 
Lala Lajpatrai had also enquired of me whether it was not 
pc^ssible for us to form in Bombay a strong and well-informed 
Hindu organisation for the purpose of protecting Hindu girls. 
I knew that the friend to whom the letter had been addressed 
was a keen Hindu and anxious to prevent any harm being 
done to Hindu girls owing to their unprotected condition. I 
added a caution that we need not create a commotion about 
it but should begin the work very quietly. I held out a hope 
that if we could start any such organisation, some friends 
with a reputation for non-communal feelings, would gladly 
come forward and co-operate. I began, after this corres¬ 
pondence, a serious attempt to draw attention to the necessity 
of protecting Hindu orphans and defenceless girls. 

It took a long time to rouse public opinion for adequate 
steps about this question and, a few months later, we were 
able to establish, as the subsequent pages of this narrative 
will show, an asylum in memory of Swami Shradhanand for 
the protection of Hindu girls and orphans and for reclaiming 
Hindu women, who had fallen from the path of virtue owing 
to adverse social conditions. 

With increased activities of the Swaraj Party, proposals 
poured in from jwlitical friends that the Swaraj Party should 
now vary its policy and accept office. Out of many letters 
received in this connection, I am reproducing only two, one 
from Jinnah dated 12 July 1925, a part of which deserves to 
be reproduced. I have already explained how Jinnah’s and 
my efforts to come together into one strong National Party 
had been practically defeated. But, this letter has an import- 
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ance in showing what a political worker like Jinnah thought 
the Swarajists should do. He wrote: 

I think that the Swarajists must not allow the blame to be laid at 
their door. It will be a pity if we allow the Government to say, 
“nothing doing”, as the Swarajists refuse to co-operate. You have 
to make it clear that the Swarajists are willing to co-operate—^that they 
are willing to accept office and work the present constitution for what 
it is worth, if the Government will declare at once that they are 
prepared to revise and review the constitution and appoint a Royal 
Commission with a personnel acceptable to the people and such as will 
command the confidence of the people. Birkenhead’s suggestion in his 
speech, that the Government and the Secretary of State or the Royal 
Commission, if appointed, will consider any proposals and schemes if 
supported by the people generally, is to my mind made by him in the 
hope that we shall not agree on any one scheme and so it must not 
be emphasised. The thing to insist on is that we must get the Govern¬ 
ment to agree to the following: 

(1) to be clear that the constitution must be revised; 

(2) that a Royal Commission must be appointed at once; 

(3) with satisfactory personnel. 

We may declare that we are willing to work in the meanwhile and 
co-operate, notwithstanding our opinion that the present constitution 
is defective and cannot yield results. 

In the event of this understanding being arrived at, Swarajists must 
take up Ministries, for instance, in Bengal and C. P. Political prisoners 
must be released and the question of revision proceeded with in an 
atmosphere of harmony and co-operation. It will be, in my opinion 
as great a mistake as was made in 1921-22 by Gandhi, when he turned 
down and refused the offer of Lord Reading for a Round Table Con¬ 
ference and the responsibility today will be of the Swaraj Party if 
any other position is taken up. I, therefore, trust that the Swaraj 
Party will not stultify itself and the rest of the parties. 

A similar letter dated 23 July 1925 came from another 
friend, Jamnadas Dwarkadas, who at that time occupied a 
high position in political life. He congratulated me on my 
leadership of the Swaraj Party and went on to observe: 
“Bombay’s public life is becoming a scandal.” Referring to 
the requisition of the Municipal Party of Patel that those who 
desired to contest the Municipal Elections had to apply to 
Mr. Patel, he remarked: 
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You know what that means. Fitness is the last thing to be con¬ 
sidered. People are blind and allowing themselves to be led by catch- 
phrases and khaddar clothes. How long is it to go on? It is high 
time that some of us issued a joint Manifesto and, at least in matters 
that concerned Bombay City, made a common cause. 


In my reply of 28 July, I referred to the failure of my 
efforts to have a strong independent organisation in which 
would figure important men like Jinnah, and the attempt had 
to be dropped owing to the difficulty of getting men to¬ 
gether. 

Lajpatrai felt interested in what was happening at Bombay 
as a result of the Calcutta meeting and on 22 July he wrote 
to me asking for more information and adding that Gandhi 
was overdoing his hero-worship; apparently he meant Gandhi’s 
reference to Das’s achievements. He expressed his wish to 
propose my name for the Presidentship of the next Congress 
Session. 

I thanked him for his desire to suggest my name as the 
President of the Congress and I declined it, knowing that the 
intrigues in the Congress were too powerful and the matter 
depended entirely on Gandhi’s assistance and support as he 
was practically the kingmaker. I gave Lajpatrai the infor¬ 
mation he wanted as regards the Hindu-Muslim question 
which was becoming worse every day and I observed that, 
unless the evil was remedied, it would affect politics in the 
Deccan in the near future. I added in my letter: 

The difficulty of the Swaraj,* Party is that it cannot still move out 
of its original moorings lodged in the back-waters of the Non-co- 
operation Movement. This fact is still having its hold on the mentality 
of a very large number of its members. My Party in Bombay is getting 
impatient oi( continuing any further its beggarly politics—beggarly in 
the sense of being devoid of all power, control and responsibility. My 
colleagues say, if they were in office, they would have eaten down 
sectional or communal opposition by promoting its selfish ambitions 
but, having no such power or control, they have to continue to carry 
on their feeble fight in minority and lose on every occasion. Most of 
my men are topmost leaders in their own districts and to them it is 
a matter of great sacrifice to keep away from their work in their own 
regions for months at a time. They are growing very impatient and, 
being my> best material, I cannot allow them to grow slack. But, I 
fear this will not continue very long. Impotent obstruction is all right 
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in the beginning as a manifestation of national resentment, but it 
cannot be continued long especially when the need is felt, in every¬ 
day concerns, of power, patronage and authority. The Maharashtra 
section of my party is consequently kicking against the restraint which 
the non-co-operation element in the Swaraj Party is putting on them, 
but I fear that any day the game may be thrown up. Government 
made more than once an offer to me to form the Ministry and even 
to have a controlling voice in the other departments, but I have, so 
far, unhesitatingly declined all these offers, because my Party pro¬ 
gramme does not, at present, favour the assumption of office. Notwith¬ 
standing these difficulties, however, I am keeping my Party in wonder¬ 
ful trim and equipment. Although in a minority, we are not without 
influence on the affairs of Government from day to day. I have now 
given you a true picture of our affairs that you may realise how the 
Swarajists in Bombay are working. Gandhi himself is in favour of the 
Swarajists accepting office but he is frightened with the prospect that 
he would make himself extremely unpopular with the rank and file 
of his followers if he were to suggest this boldly. I can see his diffi¬ 
culty but, unless things improve, my fear is that the enthusiasm of the 
Swaraj Party will weaken, unless, something sensational occurs in the 
meanwhile. 

This letter indicated the rapidity with which a change was 
taking place in a large section of the Swarajists towards ac¬ 
ceptance of office and ultimately an event happened, as will 
be shown later, creating a crisis which shook the Swaraj 
Party up to its depth. 

Lajpatrai wrote again agreeing with my remarks about the 
Presidentship of the Congress and added: 

To be absolutely frank, I do not like the way in which things have 
been conducted all along. I sent my frank opinion to Gandhi. In 
reply I was told that he admitted the force of my view and its legality, 
but committed himself to nothing... In my judgment it is better to 
re-elect Gandhi as President rather than have Gandhi through Mrs. 
Naidu. 

I agreed with his sentiments and, after pointing out our 
difficulties, I conveyed to him my resolve to go on with our 
work in spite of such difficulties until such time as we got 
into power. 

On 20 July commenced the Autumn Session of the Bombay 
Legislative Council in Poona. After the swearing in of new 
members, the Council proceeded with the consideration of 

38 
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Official Bills. A resolution eulogising the services of Das was 
then moved and was carried uiianimously. The Council then 
proceeded with the second reading of the Bill for the Preven¬ 
tion of Adulteration of Food. We lost two amendments in 
which we endeavoured to preserve popular rights as against 
Bureaucratic power. 

In giving a short history of the achievements or failures 
of the Swaraj Party during this session, many enactments 
have been omitted which did not involve any principle of 
public administration or were not of much consequences at 
the present date. Only a few have been selected for reference 
which I thought retained their importance even in our time. 
A measure of such importance was a Bill amending the 
Bombay City Municipal Act. It was introduced on 21 July 
1925 by Nariman, the Swarajist member for Bombay. The 
amendment provided that the appointment of the Municipal 
Commissioner in Bombay should be in power of the Bombay 
Municipal Corporation. Nariman rested his amendment prin¬ 
cipally on the ground that the Bombay Corporation was the 
principal authority in municipal affairs and also paid towards 
the Commissioner’s salary. His amendment was hotly debated 
and in course of it I made my contribution in a helpful 
speech. Nariman’s proposal, I said, was a step in the right 
direction because it gave larger responsibility, larger self- 
control and larger power of executive action to the populai 
eJements in the Corporation. For the first time in the history 
of local administration of the City of Bombay, it was proposed 
to give to the popular body viz. the Corporation, the power 
of selecting their Chief Executive Officer. This was, there¬ 
fore, a step in the right direction for the attainment of the 
true ideal of local self-government. I referred to the remarks 
of the late Justice Telang when he was a member of the Cor¬ 
poration many years ago and a similar question came before 
the Corporation. Telang observed on that occasion that ‘‘the 
ideal of Municipal Self-Government lies in a strong and power¬ 
ful executive, coupled with a watchful and powerful Corpora¬ 
tion giving full play to its good sense.” It was surprising 
that during the debate no Englishman spoke against this 
amendment and the opposition only came from Indian members 
of the other parties, mainly on the ground that the Corpora¬ 
tion in Telang’s time was different from the present one 
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which contained rival parties. Are Indians, I asked, going to 
be afraid of parties when the Government, foreign as they 
are in the bulk of their personnel, are not afraid of parties? 
When for instance, Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford gave 
India political reforms, they were not afraid of parties. They 
were then told that there were in the political arena Brah¬ 
mans, Muslims and Hindus; but the framers of the measure 
were not frightened by this fact. I said: 

I admire frankly the Englishman's courage when he admits that the 
only remedy for misuse of power and responsibility even in India, is 
to give more power and to divide it between rival parties and not to 
be frightened by the existence of parties. The remedy lies in going 
forward and not holding back. Has it struck the House that the 
Government members, who generally oppose popular methods and have 
experience of twenty-five and thirty years* administration, have not 
spoken in this debate and are willing to let the matter remain in the 
hands of Indians? 

I made a very powerful appeal for resting this power in the 
hands of the popular Corporation. Ultimately, though the 
Government at one time were inclined to agree, on finding 
that their Opposition would be supported by the members of 
the othei^ two parties, they asked for a division and the 
amendment was lost by 31 to 62. 

On 27 July 1925, a very important question arose in the 
Council under the following circumstances: 

The Bombay Daily called the Bombay Chronicle, as an or¬ 
thodox Congress organ, often unsympathetic to the Swaraj 
Party, made a foul attack upon the members of the Legisla¬ 
tive Council. It was so undignified that Maurice Hayward, 
Leader of the House, thought it necessary to move an adjourn¬ 
ment to call attention to it. It was a singular instance of how 
an Indian paper, falling foul of popular Indian representa¬ 
tives, made it necessary for a British official of the steel frame 
to assert their dignity. In moving the adjournment Hayward 
observed that criticism within decency and reason, no public 
man would mind. He could always afford to put up with 
public abuse in the public press, but it seemed to him not 
only a breach of good manners but also an abuse of the hos¬ 
pitality accorded to the representative of that paper by being 
given a place in the House. It seemed to him also to be a 
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serious breach of the privileges inherent in the Council to 
seek to attempt to interfere with the independent perform¬ 
ance of public duties by the popular members. The humiliat¬ 
ing nature of the occasion was felt by us all and I joined the 
debate on behalf of the Party, if possible, to pour oil on the 
troubled waters. I drew attention, in my speech, to what the 
paper had publicly stated after the motion for adjournment 
had been tabled: 

We regret that our remarks should have caused a misconception in 
the minds of some of the Indian members who were mentioned in our 
comments, but we need hardly add that we had no desire to offend 
their dignity. We do not mean any offence to the members to whom 
we have referred. 

Taking advantage of this statement, which in its strict sense, 
was far from being an apology, I was anxious not to provoke 
a quarrel between the Council and the Press. Therefore, 
while I agreed with the comments of the Leader of the House, 

I was anxious that the Council should not be drawn into 
what was likely to be a bitter and acrimonious controversy 
between the privileges of the House and the privileges of the 
Press. Speaking for myself, I was anxious to protect both, 
though the line was often very thin between the two. I 
therefore asked the Leader of the House to consider, whether 
having regard to the explanation tendered by the Press, it 
would not be wise to take no further action in the matter. 
On this appeal the Leader of the House said: 

I cannot say that the explanation of the Paper is satisfactory and 
I am not at all sure that it might not be thought by some members 
even to make matters worse. At the same time, the passages read 
out imdoubtedly show that the editor recognised that he had over¬ 
stepped the limit and had been guilty of a mistake. They indicate 
some measure at least of repentance. If so, and if the House so desires 
I will not press the matter. 

Thus the situation was saved. 

Our activity in the Bombay Legislative Council took a 
pronounced form during the session and many questions of 
importance came up, in which I could take, on behalf of my 
Party, a very prominent part in the debate. For instance, on 
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30 July, Bole a member from Bombay moved an adjournment 
motion in the following terms: 

In view of the grave situation in which the Bombay Cotton Textile 
Industry finds itself and the possible effect of the decision of the Mill 
Owners' Association to reduce the wages of their workmen which will 
affect a lakh and fifty thousand operatives of Bombay and their families 
and also the effect of this situation on the welfare of the Presidency 
as a whole, this Council earnestly requests His Excellency the Governor- 
in-Council to be pleased to place the gravity of the situation before His 
Excellency the Governor-General-in-Coimcil, urging him to take such 
steps as would bring about immediate relief to the Mill Industry and 
the operatives working there. 

Labour was rapidly rising in importance and was passing 
through the same early stages as in other countries. I there¬ 
fore, on behalf of my Party, gave it a complete support. As 
stated previously, the Swaraj Party occupied a position of 
independent criticism between the claims of labour and capital. 
I observed: 

I cannot help congratulating the mill owners on the restraint and 
moderation with which their case was put at their meeting in Bombay 
by Sir Ness Wadia, their representative in this Council. They have 
created a very desirable precedent, which I hope will be followed in 
future years, of not deciding on steps adverse to the interest of labour 
without consulting the representatives thereof. Labour has gained this 
valuable right and I do hope that, in all future disputes, this right of 
labour will be heard and respected. 

Then I called attention to the utterances of Motilal in the 
Legislative Assembly taking an independent attitude of help 
and co-operation. I asked my mill-owner friends to have a 
generous kind heart and added that parties like mine, which 
stand midway between labour and capital, expect that all 
other means should be tried by the mill owners of practising 
retrenchment before they bring down the axe upon the wages 
of the poor. I said: 

May I therefore ask the mill owners whether they have tried these 
means before they cut down the earnings of the poor men? Have 
they cut down the earnings of the high salaried officers employed in 
the mills? My party is anxious that the mill owners should justify 
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to the public the step they have taken. Troublesome questions have 
arisen between capital and labotir and my party is anxious to help at 
a proper solution. I want labour and capital representatives in this 
Council to unite on pressing the present motion. We want the Indian 
Government to behave towards Indian industry exactly as the British 
Government behaved towards their own coal industry. 

Then I referred briefly to what the Prime Minister of 
England, Mr. Baldwin, was doing in England, namely, to re¬ 
lieve the critical situation in the coal trade by giving a subsidy 
to the workmen. Was it too much to hope, I asked, that the 
Government of India would take up the cause of the Indian 
industries in hand with the same sympathy, interest and 
insight with which Mr. Baldwin was dealing with the question 
in England? 

The adjournment motion was very well supported and the 
Mill Owners’ Association representative was very helpful. 
Ultimately the adjournment was carried unanimously. 

This was the first occasion when the Swaraj Party was able 
to bring about an understanding between capital and labour 
in the Legislative Council. 

On the same day came another measure of great import¬ 
ance relating to taxation, namely, a bill proposed by Govern¬ 
ment for regulating taxation of betting in the Race Course on 
the totalizator. This related to a racing institution called the 
Turf Club, with its branches in Bombay and Poona, earning 
enormous profits from year to year, a part of which they used 
to devote to public charity. But this was only a very small 
part and when the Bill was introduced, my Party took the 
view that Government should obtain from the Turf Club a 
much larger share than was proposed in the Bill. Even then, 
there were rumours about the Government being compelled 
to stop the gambling activities of this institution, which ten¬ 
dency only it was expected would become more pronounced 
under a Swadeshi Government. 

The proposal of my Party to which I gave expression had, 
I said: 

.. .been very carefully considered by the Swaraj Party and they have 
decided to give this Bill their qualified support. I say qualified, in the 
sense that they will not object to the principle of the Bill and will 
allow it to go through a Select Conunittee. But before it comes back 
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from the Select Committee, my Party is anxious that certain clauses in 
the Bill which are of vital importance, should be totally deleted. Our 
main ground is that the Turf Club has not been taxed enough. The 
Government should have raised the maximum tax to the level of the 
German Act, namely, 16 per cent. The tax has not been raised high 
enough. We are also anxious that the proceeds of this tax should be 
utilised, like the proceeds of the Entertainment Tax, for one or two 
beneficial purposes, namely, for the spread of education or if that 
cannot be done for some reason, then for making good the loss which 
the revenue of the State has incurred by reason of total prohibition 
being gradually introduced. My Party desires that, for either of these 
two purposes, the Government should give an assurance that the 
proceeds of the tax will be applied. My Party feels that speaking 
generally, the tax-payer, when he is taxed at the right time, for in¬ 
stance, when he is engaged in pleasant occupations does not object 
to pay the tax. 

A very entertaining debate took place on the question and 
ultimately the Bill went to the Select Committee where the 
views of the Party were to be considered. 

I may mention here that the views which my Party pro¬ 
pounded on this occasion became the basis for the considera¬ 
tion of the next Government, until a stage was reached e.g. 
when the present Government obtains increased revenue from 
the Turf Club, holding constantly before the Club the threat 
of being completely closed down. 

On the next day came an important measure, namely, a 
Bill relating to major municipalities in the Bombay Province. 
It was proposed to give wider powers in the management of 
the mimicipal affairs in certain cities. The Swarajists were 
in favour of the Bill except on one point, namely, a clause 
which provided for communal representation of Muslim and 
non-Muslim wards. It was a vicious principle intended to 
divide India into groups based on religion. I had seen the 
working of the separate electorates on a large scale in the 
political arrangements in the country and the Swarajists were 
strongly of the view that this fissiparous principle, which had 
already obtained sway in the political arrangements in the 
country, should not be extended to matters of local import¬ 
ance where it was sure to cause greater mischief and division 
than in the larger region of political administration. We in¬ 
sisted that if communal aspirations have to be reconciled in 
municipal affairs, it is better that there should be joint elec- 
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torates with special seats reserved for Muslims, but to class 
Muslims into a perpetually separate division indicated greater 
and greater mischief leading ultimately to a complete isola¬ 
tion of j^indus and Muslims even in local matters. This Bill 
also went to the Select Committee after a careful debate on 
our point of view. With this Bill ended the July Session of 
the Bombay Legislative Council. 

On 5 August, the Council met again in Poona and there 
were demands for grants commencing with the demand for 
revision of Sind village establishment. Although it looked 
simple on the Order Paper it raised some important points 
which I had to place before the Council in my speech. Re¬ 
ferring to a higher wage for Government servants for which 
the Bill provided, the Finance Member called it an elemen¬ 
tary proposition that, in the economy of the Government, a 
large wage has to be provided to enable Government servants 
to live in a self-respectful and honourable way. In reply to 
this, I said: 

This House may not quarrel with this principle but is anxious that 
the same principle should be applied to the other servants of the 
Government, besides those whom the Government now wants to provide 
for. We are for a reasonable increment in the salary of those unfortu¬ 
nate men who are not receiving a living wage but I am anxious, on 
behalf of my Party, to obtain an assurance from Government on two 
important points: 

(1) an assurance that if we allow this item to go through, will 
Government make an attempt, as speedily as they can, to put a stop 
to the two notorious extortions on the Sindh people called Hasai and 
Lapo which Government Officers imjustly exact from the Rayat? 

(2) an assurance that the principle of a wage enabling the recipients 
to live with honour and self-respect as the servants of Government, 
would be applied to the primary teachers also. 

In this behalf I remind the House that a Committee of Officials and 
non-Officials presided over by my honourable predecessor Dr. Paranjpye, 
devised a scheme which Government did not revise, of paying such an 
honourable wage to poor primary teachers and yet nothing has been 
done for these poor people who stand at the door of this House expect¬ 
antly looking to us. We had passed a resolution on this subject to which 
Government has paid no attention, and yet the Finance Member brave¬ 
ly eniinciates the principle which has been denied to these poor teachers 
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living on the brink of starvation. Let the Government say what their 
decision on this point is. 

It may be stated here that the primary teacher ha4 always 
been the Cinderella of the Government and his lot has not yet 
been improved. There is a great agitation even at the 
date of my dictating this and a large strike in some places 
of India has been threatened, asking for an increase in the 
salary of the primary teachers. Subject to this question 
which the Government promised to consider, the demand was 
granted. I may add, however, that the primary teacher’s lot 
continues to be pitiable even to this day. 

The next demand evoked great opposition in the Council 
being a demand for the provision of an extraordinary officer 
called the ^Water Diviner”. On 7 August this demand was 
placed before the Council. The motion was tabled by an 
Indian member of the Government in the following words: 

This Council recommends that a portion of the provision of fifty- 
three lakhs and a half appearing in the Civil Estimates for the current 
year imder the Head of “Famine Relief” be utilised for the appoint¬ 
ment of a special Officer and staff for the investigation of minor irriga¬ 
tion works and village water supply. 

Although the motion was worded in this ingenious way, 
the demand really was for the employment of a Water Diviner 
and for his salary and staff, who were supposed to have the 
uncanny power of divining whether, underneath several feet 
of solid earth, water was running. It was in the opinion of 
the Council a scandalous recommendation, to provide for an 
Englishman under the pretext that his services, as the motion 
stated, were to be utilised for ‘‘famine relief”. The first cause 
for our resentment was the deceptive way in which the demand 
had been stated. It was obviously a disguised attempt to 
provide for a British official on obscure grounds which could 
not be rationally examined. The Council smarted under this 
deception and I had to expose it in my speech on behalf of 
my Party. I said: 

I think it is my duty, as representing popular interests, to put a 
strong protest against this trickish way for providing employment to a 
British official. I congratulate the Government members that it is the 
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first time that a civilised modem Government is making an experiment 
to harness the supernatural powers of human beings and I am looking 
forward to the day, when some Officer will be appointed by the Gov¬ 
ernment as the “Fortune Diviner of this Council”. He will be required 
to be present in the Lobby and we can go and ask him to divine, 
with the aid of his uncanny powers, what the fate of a Swaraj Party’s 
resolution will be. I do hope that the Honourable Member making 
this demand will ask for the Fortune Diviner before this year, so vital 
to the Swarajists destiny, is out. What does this nonsensical resolution 
mean? It means that in 1925 we are asked to commit ourselves, for a 
period of more than three years, to a hidden power of water divination. 
I am using the word “divination” which the Government members have 
used. To rely on divine powers and to live amongst ordinary humanity 
is a dangerous experiment and we are asked to pay for the employ¬ 
ment of this diviner for about four years to enable him to try his 
divination. For one thing, these supernatural powers of this officer may 
fail during the period for which provision is made for him. Let not the 
Government bring in the supernatural to corrupt ordinary humanity. 
The Indian sentiment in such matters is that supernatural powers, if 
really possessed, lose their potency if they are used for selfish purposes 
and yet this supernatural official is to make three thousand rupees a 
month for a long period. I know that my voice will not prevail against 
the strength the Government have obtained for their favourite. But, 
I think it is my duty to expose the whole of this job so far as I can 
do so. If this Officer has really the power and this modem Govern¬ 
ment is convinced about it, why do they Aot employ him on job work 
instead of a definite period of four years? Has the Hon’ble Member 
sufficient knowledge of the supernatural? Perhaps, he has dabbled 
with it in the company of Indian imposters. It is extraordinary that 
in the year 1925 a civilised Government like this sitting in front of me 
tells me that this power will reside in the official and will be exercised 
for the benefit of famine-stricken Indians for the long course of four 
years. We are told that the revenue of this Presidency is sinking. 
Yet, I see demands for obtaining sanction after sanction to most extra¬ 
vagant claims and we have to sit in impotent anger. I hope that the 
Hon’ble Members who generally support the Government will join 
in my protest that this House should not be committed to this ridicu¬ 
lous proposal. 

During my speech I had before me the letter of a friend 
in the Geological Department of the Government, stating 
that the Government had published a Bulletin in the year of 
1915 with reference to water divination, giving an unsatis¬ 
factory account of the achievement of water divination and 
it was, therefore, a great surprise, as my friend observed, that 
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the same Government was now prepared to entertain highly 
paid services for the same purpose. However, in spite 
of the invective and sarcasm which I employed in my speech, 
the Government won in the end but by only one vote, 42 
in favour and 41 against. 

On Monday, 10 August, an important measure introduced 
by Advani, the Swarajist member from Sind came up for 
debate. It was a Bill to enable the Hindus of the Province 
of Sind to restrict themselves to monogamous marriages. The 
measures had very great social importance as the mover 
clearly made out. 

The Law of Marriage, the mover said, required to be 
urgently amended so as to place women on a footing of 
equality with men as far as the circumstances permitted and 
the mover submitted that his Bill was consequently a step 
in the right direction. Whatever might have been the justifi¬ 
cation for the non-prohibition of polygamy under the ancient 
Hindu Law, there was no doubt that under the changed cir¬ 
cumstances the position of women required to be safeguarded, 
for the reason that cases were on the increase in which male 
Hindus married other wives within the lifetime of their first 
wife without any justifying cause. In recent years, the 
mover added, another factor had come into existence and 
that is that some rich married persons who went to Europe 
married European women in the lifetime of their Indian 
wives. In such cases the condition of the Indian wives became 
worse than that of widows. Such cases were at present few, 
but they were growing, and unless the evil was checked by 
legislation they would grow worse. 

There were two principles underlying the Bill, the main one 
being of enforcing monogamous marriages. The second prin¬ 
ciple was that of voluntary declaration. Any male Hindu in 
Sind who had attained the age of majority might voluntarily 
make a declaration that he would not marry again during 
the lifetime of his wife and such a declaration would be bind¬ 
ing on him. Any violation of the declaration would render 
him liable to the punishment prescribed for bigamy under the 
Indian Penal Code. 

This was practically the first attempt to enforce monogamy 
in India and it will be noted in subsequent chapters that, 
though this measure was confined to Sind under its peculiar 
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conjugal circumstances, the principle of monogamy laid down 
in this Bill came to be subsequently accepted by the Indian 
Government after the attainment of freedom. But, this mea¬ 
sure has importance as being the pioneer attempt to enforce 
monogamy. 

My speech on behalf of the Swaraj Party completely sup¬ 
ported the Bill although the conservative elements in the 
country raised objections, especially on the ground that it 
was unfair to the Hindu community to enforce the restriction 
of monogamy when no other community was compelled to 
observe the limitation. But, fortimately, the Bill obtained 
general approval. 

It is unnecessary in this brief resume to give greater details 
about this measure and it will be enough to say that the 
Bill proved contagious and in course of time similar provisions 
came to be made with regard to other communities except 
the Muslims, who continue even now to enjoy the question¬ 
able privilege of having more wives than one. If the Bill 
had been introduced in the Central Legislature where there 
were Muslim social reformers like Jinnah, its scope might 
have been widened so as to include the Muslim community, 
as was done with Jinnah’s assistance in the case of the Sarda 
Act preventing marriages of boys and girls before a certain 
age. Jinnah’s strong social reform tendency forced the appli¬ 
cation of the measure to the Muslim community also, but, in 
the Bombay Council, there was no Muslim of such authority 
or reformed tendencies as to make the Bill applicable to 
Muslims and it remained, in its original form, as confined to 
Hindus only. Government naturally did not object to the 
Bill and it went to the Select Committee in due course. 

About this time, my Party began to obtain increasing proof 
of their suspicion that the Government, feeling jealous of our 
increasing popularity and usefulness, had entered into an 
understanding, with the communal forces of the non-Brahman 
and Muslim groups, to inflict humiliating defeats on us by 
their combined strength. It is undesirable to record here all 
the cases of such defeats. It will suffice to note the following: 

1. On 11 August, Bhopatkar, Swarajist Member for Poona, 
introduced a Bill to further amend the Bombay Town Plan¬ 
ning Act of 1915. The Statement of Objects and Reasons 
stated that the Act had proved a source of danger to private 
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rights and that the whole Act had been so conceived as to 
benefit the Local Authority at the cost of the land holders 
within its jurisdiction. A point of order was raised about the 
power of the Legislature to consider the Bill. 

But, after I had made the point clear, the Speaker allowed 
the Bill for further consideration, if necessary, at the second 
reading. Notwithstanding this view of the Speaker, the 
Government, the Muslims and Non-Brahmans combined and 
threw out the measure. 

2. Joshi, the Swarajist member from Khandesh, introduced 
a Bill asking leave for it. A convention had been observed 
in the Council and supported by Government on previous 
occasions that leave at that stage was not to be refused, and 
a definite undertaking had been given by the Government 
that leave to introduce even private legislation was not to 
be opposed. 

On two previous occasions when bills had been introduced 
by non-Swarajists, Government observed the convention by 
granting leave for their introduction, although the merits of 
those bills were of a questionable character. On this occasion, 
however, a Non-Brahman member got up and objected to 
leave being given and the Government refused to give leave. 
The idea to humiliate the Swarajists in and out of season grew 
more and more. This attitude which had grown habitual in 
the Council made the Swarajists adopt an attitude of absten¬ 
tion from work, with the result that Joshi refused to ask leave 
for some other bills which were tabled by him and even to 
ask questions which stood in his name. 

A meeting of the Swarajist members was held on 14 August 
to protest against the habitual treatment they were receiving 
in the Council, particularly the way in which the Non-Brah¬ 
man supported the Government from time to time irrespective 
of the merits of the Bill. 

The Swarajists announced their decision after great consi¬ 
deration not to take part in the proceedings of the Bombay 
Legislative Council any longer. The reason for their absten¬ 
tion from the work of the Council they explained in a state¬ 
ment which was issued to the Press on 14 August 1925, and 
which is reproduced below: 


We have patiently waited all these months to see whether, in spite 
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of being a minority, our Party and its associates could be of adequate 
service to the public whom they represent in the Bombay Council. As 
the public are aware, having regard to our numerical weakness, we 
decided at an early stage of our existence to carry on our work con¬ 
sistently with the principles of our Party in harmony with the other 
parties. We have likewise given every support to the non-Brahmans 
and the Sindh Muslims whenever their motions were in danger of 
being defeated by the Government. In this desire of ours, wo have 
even gone to great length, but the result of this public spirited action 
on our part has been that we have come to be regarded by these two 
parties in this House as powerful levers for obtaining for the Govern¬ 
ment, pressed by our opposition, one concession after another, either 
communal or personal. In this behalf their appetite has grown on 
what it fed on. The Government have gone on distributing their pat¬ 
ronage among persons representing these parties in a manner which 
has had the effect, as experience has proved, of winning them over to 
the side of the Government in their fight against the Swarajists. The 
experience of the last few days in particular fully corroborates this 
fact. We have been forced to take the view that the main effect of 
our presence in this House has been to drive the Government into 
the arms of extravagance and communal selfishness. 

POWERLESS AGAINST GOVERNMENT 

Many of us, who are here at great sacrifice of time, money and 
convenience, do not like to be converted, even in the name of public 
duty, into unwilling instruments of communal or personal aggrandise¬ 
ment. We further realise that, by our energetic and independent 
activities in this House, we have, in a great measure, contributed to 
give to this House, in spite of its deceptive character in many parti¬ 
culars, the prestige, reputation, popularity and parliamentary semblance 
which it enjoys at present. The Government have had the benefit of 
all this, but notwithstanding the same, they do not appear to be will¬ 
ing to accord to our Party the position of respect and dignity which 
it deserves, by reason of its work and importance in this Council and 
outside. The one effort of Government has been of late to try, by all 
means, fair or foul, to defeat the Swarajists with the aid of these two 
parties. If we had the power and patronage in our hands, as the 
Government have, of rewarding our friends and punishing our oppon¬ 
ents, this contest would have been carried on, on even terms. But, 
constituted as we are, we are powerless to meet the tactics of the 
Government, in this connection. 

The result is that we have been compelled to resolve that we should 
take no part in the deliberations of this House, so that, with the with¬ 
drawal of our share therein, the other sections of this House, which 
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have so far remained comparatively inactive, making use of our opposi¬ 
tion to obtain personal or communal advantage, will be thrown on their 
own resources, and will come to occupy their merited position in this 
House, commensurate with their real strength, intelligence and import¬ 
ance in the country, apart from the artificial significance which our 
opposition gives to their votes. 

A SUITABLE OPPORTUNITY 

The Government have failed, in increasing proportion, to appreciate 
or respect the foregoing features of our activity in this House. Their 
desire has grown to inflict defeat and humiliation on us with the aid 
of our own coimtrymen in this House. But, the Government appear 
to forget that it is in our hands not to submit to such treatment. We 
waited for several days for a suitable opportunity to make our position 
clear in this behalf, an opportunity which would be sufficiently import¬ 
ant in the public estimation and sufficiently indicative of the unworthy 
intentions of the Government. Such an occasion arose yesterday. The 
incident was important as clearly indicating the trend of affairs as 
they happened for many days. We will, therefore, from today with¬ 
draw from taking any further part in the working of this Coimcil, so 
that it may begin to function in its normal way without being affected 
by the adventitious elements which our opposition in this House appears 
to provoke. But, this is inevitable. We are awaiting further develop¬ 
ments, and we venture to assure our constituents that all steps will 
be taken which are demanded by their self-respect and dignity of which 
we regard ourselves the custodians. 

The above statement was signed by Messrs. M. R. Jayakar, 
D. B. Adwani, J. C. Swaminarayan, D. P. Desai (Indepen¬ 
dent), W, S. Mukadam, G. B. Pradhan, V. R. Kothari, L. B. 
Bhopatkar, P. G. Joshi, H. D. Saheba, H. B. Shivdasani, S. S. 
Dev, D. N. Patil, Punjabhai Thackersey, V. A. Surve, M. B. 
Pawar, K. F. Nariman, H. A. Lalji (Independent), M. B. 
Velkar, C. M. Saptarshi, H. H. Narielwala, R. G. Soman, 
M. K. Dixit, M. M. Mehta, M. B. Karki, V. N. Jog, G. K. Mav- 
lankar, B. R. Nanai and N. R. Gunjal. 

My diary entry of 30 October 1925 states that I met the 
Home Member and, appealing to his good sense, attempted 
to arrive at a workable arrangement to enable my Party to 
take part again in the proceedings of the House, but, as he 
expected support in his obduracy from the Muslims and the 
Non-Brahmans in the Council, his attitude stiffened and he 
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refused to arrive at any reasonable arrangement. 

My diary entry of 15 August sums up the position in the 
following words: 

Council a fiasco. Non-Brahmans fighting against Muhammadans. 
Government fighting against both. Council finished abruptly today, 
three days before expected closure. Government and Non-Brahmans 
contemplative. Hayward silent. Party meeting at my place to deter¬ 
mine future course of action. 

With reference to the attitude which the Swarajists adopted 
of abstention from work of the Council under great provoca¬ 
tion the Press was very appreciative and the veteran nation¬ 
alist daily of Bombay often critical of the Swarajists’ activities 
in its issue of 19 August gave publicity to the following: 

As all India is now in the throes of Communalism there is no 
reason to attribute a double dose of the original sin to the Bombay 
Legislative Council. The peculiarity of our Provincial Legislature arises 
rot so much from the clever manipulation of communal blocs by the 
bureaucracy as from the character and temper of these blocs. In 
Bombay, tendencies manifest themselves of Muslim and Non-Muslim 
opposition to popular methods, though in a class acute form from else¬ 
where but with the additional diability of a whole backward province 
acting as a constant drag on the more advanced part of the Presidency. 
Bombay, through Sind, borrows the Muslim reaction from the North, 
along with the Non-Brahman movement from the South, The Sind 
Muslims and non-Brahmans coalesce to provide progressive forces and 
are alternatively relied upon by the Government for the purpose of 
defeating popular methods. Lord Olivier in his recent articles in the 
Manchester Guardian shrewdly pointed out that the reliance of the 
Ministers on the official bloc to carry through their plans in the legisla¬ 
ture weakens their position vis-a-vis a self-respectful Council; for, on 
the one hand, it makes the Ministers dependent on the will of the 
reserved half and the services and, on the other hand, it generates 
the temper of an opposition among the elected and independent mem¬ 
bers. In the Bombay Council, the attitude of the Nationalist members 
has been scrupulously ‘‘constitutional”—^its opposition discriminate, its 
criticism restrained, its programme modest and constructive. But, the 
Ministers securely entrenched behind their obedient communal fol¬ 
lowings have been able to reject whatever beneficent schemes they 
decide to resist; in grateful compensation the local bureaucrats have 
a greed to satisfy communal claims and have pursued a policy of com¬ 
munal favouritism and nepotism. To rout the nationalists is the whole 
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objective of the bijreaucracy while to fulfil communal ambitions is 
the grand aim the solid official bloc, with a few nominated supporters, 
automatically marches every time to scotch popular methods. The 
Sind Muslim in the Bombay Coimcil is a relic, while the Non-Brahman 
is a discovery. Sind is a province within the province, a distant track 
governed by a diminutive sceptre whose autocracy has been revealed 
in Mr. Lawrence's administration. Its population is sparse, the land 
system aristocratic, the character of its administration almost mediaeval 
In any other country, the result would be a conservative population. 
In India, the Zamindars of Sind have become a loyalist class, anxious 
to maintain the established order and afraid to incur the official wrath. 
The more the anti-diluvian the political system, the greater is the risk 
of offending the authorities through some frank criticism. It would 
be an exaggeration to call Sind Muslims in the Council politically 
reactionary, they have, with one or two exceptions, little political sense 
at all. There are intelligent men among them. But at the time of 
voting, some mysterious agency intervenes, whether it is because of 
the nod of the Minister or the sub-conscious fear of their all-powerful 
Commissioner or Irrigation Officer which prompts them to walk into 
the Government Lobby no one can say. But, their political vision is 
as little intellectual and their conduct as little patriotic as of their 
leaders elsewhere. If the Sind administration is liberalised and improv¬ 
ed and if moral courage and fearlessness are not penalised there is 
some possibility of Sind Muslims' political advancement. 

The Non-Brahman movement is the product of various and even 
contradictory forces. The example of Madras non-co-operation, liberal 
nurturing and the Governmental encouragement have all combined to 
strengthen the protest of the backward classes against the monopoly 
and the authority of the Brahmans in this Presidency. It would have 
been a fruitful movement destroying caste privileges and equalising 
opportunities but it has become a bye-word in political obscurantism. 
Parties formed on communal lines are exposed to a two-fold danger. 
They are liable to be exploited by the bureaucracy for its own ends 
and they are likely to be dominated by communal cranks and tuft 
hunters. A party formed not for the furtherance of definite principles 
but for ousting some castes from jobs and securing them for others 
courts certain disaster. Jobs unlike principles appeal to the acquisitive 
instincts of men and promote rivalries, jealousies and disappointments 
which are hardly wholesome influences for political evolution. The 
bureaucracy has naturally used the patronage in its possession with a 
lavishness and efficiency which even Walpole could have envied, in 
order to preserve its supremacy. In a recent debate, a prominent 
member of the Non-Brahman party blurted out that ‘the recent ap¬ 
pointment of a non-Brahman as Collector had given them considerable 
satisfaction'. That was the crux of the matter, appointments of Non- 
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Brahxxians have given great satisfaction to the Non-Brahman members 
and have, moreover, bought off their opposition. But, all this has 
made the Legislative Council less a representative chamber where 
there is contact of mind and mind for the formulation of a coherent 
policy than a playground for communal tug-of-war and sectional strifes. 

The same paper followed this clear exposure of the Bombay 
Council atmosphere, by a further contribution in its issue of 
22 and 23 August under the heading “Bombay Council Crisis 
—The Aftermath*’: 

The practical effects of the Bombay Swarajists* action has been two¬ 
fold and somewhat contradictory. It has—as even hostile critics un¬ 
wittingly confessed—made the Coimcil farcical—a rare compliment to 
the importance of a party which has been denounced as composed 
of mischief-makers and it has helped to dissolve the artificial combi¬ 
nations and to diminish the unreal atmosphere of the Council. The 
latter consequence may be considered first. The moment the pressure 
of Nationalists* opposition which boimd the three elements together 
disappeared, they fell into their true proportions both in respect of 
their real worth and their relationship with one another and with the 
Government. The non-Brahmans, discovering the Swarajist support 
gone, withdrew their resolutions or courted defeats at the hands of their 
erstwhile patrons aided by the other communal bloc; the two fell 
out with each other and with the official benches in the course of two 
days because the strain of Swarajist presence no longer oppressed 
them. Not less significant is the other result of this method, which, 
apart from proving the contention of the orthodox Non-co-operator 
that it is the Nationalists who lend prestige to the Council by their 
presence indicates the possibility of reducing the legislature to a hollow 
mockery. Though it is not obstruction in the Pamellite sense of the 
term, it is a useful device for weakening the importance and influence 
of the Councils; and if through resolute persistence a series of such 
steps makes any serious deliberation or legislative work through the 
Coimcils impossible, it may even form a part of the technique of legis¬ 
lative warfare. Only the Swarajists should refuse to relax their attitude 
or abandon their policy until the Government honestly try to come to 
terms with them. So long as the Ministers regard themselves as dele¬ 
gates of this or that commimity rather than as representatives of the 
people of this Presidency as a whole, and so long as they rely on the 
official bloc to carry through their measures or to resist constructive 
proposals, Dyarchy will not yield even the limited benefits which the 
Liberals expect from it. 

But, it is quite probable that in the prevailing temper of commu- 
nalism from which, after all, the Ministers derive some strength, the 
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Government backed or led by the Ministers may prefer to risk Swa¬ 
rajist abstention rather than reconcile them. Nor is it inconceivable 
that unless the Swarajists carry on a vigorous electoral campaign and 
even despite such educative propaganda, they may lose some seats 
particularly in the Deccan, to the Non-Brahmans. What should be 
the Nationalist reply to such a communal challenge? There are two 
possible lines of conduct. Either they should abstain from electoral 
contests and give the Non-Brahmans a free field for themselves; or 
they should put up and support Non-Brahman-Nationalists against 
communal bigots and cranks. Both the methods have their value and 
may be applied in different areas according to varying circumstances. 
In so far as a communal party is welded together by mere acquisitive 
desire for jobs rather than by a common agreement on common pur¬ 
poses, it is bound to be wrecked by mutual antipathies and personal 
disappointments; the demand for jobs can never keep pace with the 
supply for it so long as the colour bar prevails in all its imjust might. 
Communalism carried beyond its bounds happily exhausts itself and 
degenerates into selfishness. That is the most depressing feature of 
the present phase of communalism and also the most hopeful: for the 
reaction of communalism is, as often, its own remedy. 

Similar support was given to us by other journals of which 
I shall only quote two. The Kaiser-I-^Hind, a Parsi paper in 
Bombay, in its issue of 23 August, summarised the composi¬ 
tion of the non-official section of the Legislative Council ex¬ 
plaining the difficulties the Swarajists had to meet: 

There are four groups who can be called, for purposes of convenient 
nomenclature, the Swarajists, the Non-Brahmans, the Sind Muslims 
and the Independents. Of these, the Swarajists are the only Party 
with some programme of tactics. Their leader, Mr. M. R. Jayakar, is 
probably the only non-official elected member, who imderstands and 
vigilantly watches the tactics of the other side. The other members 
cf the Swarajists are equally clever but who content themselves with 
being led by Mr. Jayakar, whose leadership so far has been productive 
of the maximum success, making adequate allowance for the many 
obstacles, some of them almost insuperable, the Swarajists have had 
to face all these months. They are very, very weak numerically, and, 
invariably, they have had to contend against the unholy triple alliance 
of the Non-Brahmans, the Sind Muslims and Government. There is 
considerable truth in the contention of the Swarajists, in their recent 
manifesto, that the Non-Brahmans and Sind Muslims have taken the 
fullest advantage of the Swarajist opposition to Government; they 
have obtained from Government many a personal and communal favour. 
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Government too have been distributing their patronage among the 
loyalists in order to refuse the position of the “Pacific Goths and 
constitutional Huns” to one of utter impotence. 

The Swarajists have painfully realised that they had been trifled 
with by Government in collusion with the Non-Brahmans and the 
Sind Muslims; they held a meeting and, after careful consideration, 
decided on non-participation in the proceedings of the Council. In 
pursuance of this decision, they maintained an attitude of absolute 
silence, with the result the Council looked “dull and desolate” and had 
to finish its work long before the due date. 

The Advocate of India, another independent daily of Bom¬ 
bay, in its issue of 23 August, went on to state: 

The fact, however, stands that the Bombay Government are guilty of 
following in the Bombay Council a policy which is a negation of par¬ 
liamentary practice and procedure conceded as such by the Home 
Member himself. The Bombay Council is the only provincial legislature 
in which the Swarajists finding themselves in a minority have conscien¬ 
tiously followed the policy of “constitutional opposition” in the face of 
criticism from within and without their circles in and outside the 
Council. This is mainly due to the exertions of the leader of the 
Swaraj Party in the Bombay Council, Mr. M. R. Jayakar. The Honble 
the Home Member paid a tribute to the helpful activities of the Swaraj 
Party in his acknowledgments on the conclusion of the CounciFs labours 
over the Children’s Protection Bill. He repeated the acknowledgments 
in the last budget session of the Council, when, only a few days after 
the Finance Member (Lawrence) had indulged in personal attacks on 
the leader of the Swaraj Party, the Government received the cordial 
co-operation of the SwarajistsT leader in protesting against the exclu¬ 
sion of Bombay from the benefits of remissions in provincial contribu¬ 
tions. Similarly it was constructive service that the Swarajist leader 
rendered in the debate in the present session on the crisis in the textile 
industry. His Excellency Sir Leslie Wilson recognised publicly the 
valuable contributions made by Mr. Jayakar to the cultivation of par¬ 
liamentary traditions in the Bombay Council in a speech at the centenary 
celebration of the Elphinstone College early this year. For the strict 
observance of the proprieties of parliamentary practice and procedure 
by the Swarajists, the only return that Government have made has 
been to violate all conventions at will, except when confronted by an 
united house and the law of force majeure permitted then no other 
alternative. This is what happened when till the last moment, the 
Government pressed in the Council last year an amendment restricting 
the President of the Council from any activities outside his duties. The 
move was made against Sir Ebrahim’s election as every lobby corres- 
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pondent knew at that time. It is Mr. Jayakar’s firm stand that rallied 
the unofficial members to a man round the freedomi and privilege of 
tlieir elected President and Government had to surrender at the last in 
a gracefvil manner. More instances need not be recited. It is sufficient 
to point out that the decision of the Swarajists to refrain from partici¬ 
pation in the Councils is firstly a protest against the Government more 
than against any other party in the Coimcil and secondly a protest not 
against the freedom of the parties to vote as they liked but against a 
violation of an important convention which has received recognition at 
the hands of Government itself on the very first occasion the question 
was raised in the lifetime of the present Council. 

Confronted by such comments in the Indian Press, the Non- 
Brahmans through their usual supporter, the Times of India, 
offered an explanation of their behaviour in the issue of that 
paper on 18 August 1925. In the article quoted below the 
Times of India poured as much venom as it possibly could, 
losing all sense of propriety. It said, to quote a specimen: 

We are not in the least surprised to read in the Press the statement 
appearing over the signatures of thirty members of the Swaraj Party 
and their associates. We have had in the past from the Swarajist 
leaders similar statements, in which invariably an attempt is made to 
create an impression in the public mind that the Swaraj Party is the 
only party in the Bombay Legislative Council which in their own 
words is “the custodian of the self-respect and dignity of the consti¬ 
tuents”. The Non-Brahmans in the past have challenged this assump¬ 
tion and they do it even today. The claims of the Swaraj Party to 
represent the public have been already sufficiently exposed by us to 
justify our wasting further time over it though all members of that 
party are Deshhhaktas (worshippers of the country). 

It is needless to quote more of this venomous outburst. 

To the help of Non-Brahmans came another official, the 
Government Publicity Officer, Jennings, who was technically 
the Director of Information, occasionally appearing in the 
Press to support Government measures. He wrote to the 
Times of India in support of the Government and Non- 
Brahmans. The controversy developed with the attack of the 
Times of India and Jennings and a very effective reply was 
given by the Advocate of India in its issue of 23 August under 
the heading ‘‘Propaganda or Publicity?” It made the fol¬ 
lowing comment: 
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As is to be expected of a subordinate officer of the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment, Mr. Jennings, defends the action of the Government members in 
combining with the non-Swarajists and defeating the Swarajist motion 
for leave to introduce a bill to amend the Local Boards Act. We have 
respect for Mr. Jennings as a journalist and we concede that Mr. Jen- 
nmgs has constructed a plausible case in support of official action. But 
we must demur to a Publicity Officer transgressing his sphere and 
undertaking propaganda for Government. The scope of a Publicity 
Officer is resrticted to a statement of facts. A propagandist enjoys a 
greater latitude, being entitled to draw inferences and to lend to facts, 
by a process of suppression and misrepresentation, a meaning which 
by its nature is open to objection. We do not assert that a propagandist 
necessarily suppresses truth and misrepresents facts but he is always 
open to that charge, while in the realm of facts there is no room for 
controversy. The Hon’ble the Home Member gave an assurance to 
the Bombay Council that instructions had been issued to the Director 
of Information to restrict his activities to the dissemination of news 
and not views. That assurance, Mr. Jennings’ letter to the press on 
the Council deadlock violates. We trust that steps will be taken to 
avoid a repetition of this unfortunate deviation from a wholesome rule. 

The paper then went on to examine the arguments advanced 
by Jennings by stating the facts as they had happened and 
not as Jennings imagined. 

Public criticism in support of the Swarajists in reply to 
the attack of the Times of India and Jennings, overflowed the 
requirements of the occasion. Independent members of the 
Bombay Legislative Council who had watched the behaviour 
of the Swaraj Party rushed to rescue the truth from the 
misconceptions raised by the Times of India and Jennings. 
I shall quote only one such defence out of many, which was 
expressed in the pubhc press by an old member in the Bombay 
Legislative Council, occupying the position of an independent 
member i.e. Dadubhai Desai, representing Nadiad in the 
Bombay Council, under the headline “Bravado”: 

The press has drawn attention to the definite and unequivocal as¬ 
surance given by the Hon’ble the Home Member, while discussing 
amendments to the Standing Orders bearing on the introduction of 
private bills, that Government proposed to observe the Parliamentary 
convention that except in extraordinary cases, private bilb will be 
given leave to be introduced and discussed on their merits. There 
can be no disputing the fact that the issue on which the Swarajists 
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have non-co-operated is a perfectly legitimate and constitutional issue. 
Briefly stated, it relates to the inalienable right of the unofficial members 
to introduce legislation and to demand a consideration of its principles 
before it is rejected. It is only in the sphere of legislation that the 
Coimcil has some semblance of authority and it is a flagrant betrayal 
of the rights of the Council for the Government members, Muslims and 
non-Brahmans, to combine and violate an important convention to which 
they have either been parties, or are parties by virtue of their mem¬ 
bership of the Legislature. The Swarajists have aoited rightly in 
refusing to continue to submit to such gross abuses. The only legiti¬ 
mate criticism that can be laid at the door of the Swarajists is that 
they should have protested as they have done now much earlier. But, 
moderation is certainly no crime and the non-Swarajists have the least 
right to complain in that respect. The non-Brahmans have now issued 
a manifesto which purports to be a rejoinder to the Swarajist state¬ 
ment on the issue. They have wisely refrained from spending their 
names, as it would have betrayed their number and the divisions in 
their own ranks. Some busy bodies among them have usurped to 
themselves the right to speak for the entire party without revealing 
their own identity and persuaded the Times of India to give them 
publicity and to come to their rescue. This apart, the non-Brahman 
rejoinder is largely an unrestrained indulgence in abuse of the Swara¬ 
jists and deserves only silent contempt, but one part of the statement 
deserves to be taken notice of. The manifesto challenges the Swarajists 
to resign their seats and seek re-election to prove their respective 
character. The insinuation is obvious. We are prepared to persuade 
the Swaraj Party as a body to resign and seek re-election, if the non- 
Brahman party as a body would similarly seek the suffrage of the 
voters. The Swarajists command over 28 seats which is more than 
double the number of seats of the non-Brahmans. The non-Brahmans 
stand to gain by an acceptance of our suggestion as they gain an 
opportunity of wresting 28 seats from the Swarajists as against the 
14 seats which the Swarajists can hope to wrest from them. The 
non-Brahmans can be trusted to know their real influence with the 
electorates and to fight shy of all re-elections. Knowing this as they 
do and knowing, as they ought to do, that others know it, it is nothing, 
but an act of bravado for them to talk of nemesis to the Swarajists. 

It was, however, permissible to place before the public 
brieiBy all necessary facts because this action of the Swarajists 
had very far-reaching consequences on their parliamentary 
activities as the subsequent pages of this narrative will show, 
but the important fact, however, which cannot be kept from 
the public is that on 15 August when the news had reached 
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Delhi, Motilal wrote me a letter enquiring into the true cir¬ 
cumstances of the case. He wrote: 

The all too short press reports of the hitch that has arisen in the 
even tenor of your Council work are somewhat disconcerting. I am 
of course, unable to form any opinion until I know all the facts from 
you. The statement you made was a dignified one and after that 
statement it would have been well to move for leave to introduce 
some other bills to put the Non-Brahman Party in the wrong. They 
would in that case have acted as they did in the case of Joshi’s bill 
and thus exposed themselves to public ridicule and completely wrecked 
their chances at the next general election. I should have expected 
such a declaration to be followed by a general exodus of the Swarajists 
from the Council Chamber, but I do not profess to judge the Bombay 
Swarajists to critcise their conduct. It is quite possible that, at some 
stage of the proceedings in the Assembly during the ensuing session, 
we may be driven to adopt some procedure similar to yours but, in 
that case, I would, as at present advised, do something more striking 
than simply remaining in the Chamber and looking on while others 
are carrying on the show. I hope to hear from you at Simla. 

My reply to this letter of Motilal followed on the 22nd. I 
stated: 

I have considered your letter very carefully. I had to take the step 
after very anxious thought and patient behaviour. I quite agree that 
it would perhaps have been better to leave the Council with a view 
to the theatrical effect of the step, but there were two objections, first, 
all the members of my party were not prepared to take this step, and 
secondly, by our silent presence there we taught the parties concerned 
and the Government a much better lesson than if we had gone away 
from the Council. In the latter case the Government would have had 
their own way in our absence. As it is, the step we took has been 
productive of very good results during the two days that we had at 
our disposal for seeing its effect. Already some of the erring members 
have started negotiations with me with assurances of better behaviour. 
It is not unlikely that these negotiations will lead to nothing, because 
Government are yet unrepentent. But, our coup d'etat had excellent 
effect, and in the course of two days the non-Brahmans and Sind 
Muslims discovered their true strength and importance in the Council, 
as also the fact that, when pressed with opposition, the Government 
were the opponents of all of us in turn. As you must have read In 
the papers. Government defeated them both, each in its turn, taking 
hold of the other for its purposes. It has had a very good effect in 
awakening the dormant conscience of the non-Brahmans. I have not 
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yet disclosed all my cards, and if Government do not yield during the 
interval, I shall carry on a regular guerilla warfare, for which, as a 
Maratha, I have infinite talent. I have a clear vision of what I propose 
to do, though I do not wish to disclose it in this letter, because our 
letters are never safe, but in case we meet between now and the 
middle of October, I shall disclose my plans to you in detail. I am 
asking important men of my party to have meetings in their districts 
supporting the action of the Swarajists, and I am myself going to follow 
it up by a tour in the entire Presidency when the cold weather begins. 
I shall not be surprised if within the next few days the Government 
makes an attempt of starting negotiations. 

On 23 September the Home Member wrote me a pleasant 
letter giving the information that our request had been granted 
that the pleader members of the Council should obtain a con¬ 
cession that when they were busy in the Council work, their 
cases might receive reasonable postponements. 

A copy of a letter from the Chief Justice was attached to 
the above letter, in which it was stated that circulars had 
been sent to District Judges to instruct the sub-Judges under 
them to grant all reasonable postponements to pleaders in 
order to enable them to attend the meetings of the Legislative 
Council. 

A further attempt was made by an Indian member of the 
Executive Council, asking me to see the Home Member in 
this connection. I replied that I could not do that on behalf 
of the Swaraj Party unless the Home Member wrote to me 
personally and there the matter stopped, as the Government 
seemed to be unwilling at this stage to take steps which might 
look like negotiations. 

On 30 August 1925, an important communal paper, Brah- 
vian-Brahmanetar of Bombay which had been making an 
effort to bring about good relations between Brahmans and 
Non-Brahmans wrote to me about its work, suggesting that I 
should contribute an article to his paper giving my own views 
about the controversy, supplementing the criticism of the 
Press and of the private individuals. I considered the question 
very carefully and wrote to the paper on the question of 
bringing about greater unity between the Brahmans and the 
Non-Brahmans and expressed the hope that its efforts should 
succeed. As for the desire of the paper that I should enter 
the controversy, I added that, after careful consideration and 
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with the consent of my colleagues I had come to the conclu¬ 
sion not to provoke more acute controversies about what had 
happened in the Council in connection with the conduct of 
the Non-Brahmans. I added that I had decided not to appear 
in print for some time and hoped that the paper would appre¬ 
ciate my decision. I added, however, that, if an occasion 
arose, I would certainly contribute a small article to that 
paper on this important question. 

Eventually the members of my Party questioned me as to 
what was to be done when the Bombay Council met again. 
Some held the view that we should permanently disappear 
from the Council if there were no further developments. I 
wrote saying that I was against this view, especially as the 
Central Party had left the question entirely with us to be 
determined by our Party according to circumstances and it 
was too early, I stated, to make any decision but that we 
should continue to do our work as before at least for the 
present. As to what happened in the Bombay Council on 
our withdrawal, my diary entry of 15 August quoted above 
had stated it clearly and briefly. A rumour ran that Jadhav’s 
downfall was threatened and that it was suggested that his 
successor should be elected by a popular vote under a new 
convention to be created in this behalf. I did not credit this 
rumour when I heard it, for I knew that the Non-Brahman 
Minister, Jadhav, was only carrying out the views of the 
Non-Brahman Party and they would not give up Jadhav so 
early and so abruptly. 

After finishing Council proceedings I resumed my propa¬ 
ganda activities in Bombay. Among the several speeches I 
delivered, an important one related to the great Bombay 
leader Jagannath Shankarshett, to whom, in a previous 
chapter I have made a fitting reference as one of the Makers 
of Bombay. Jagannath Shankarshett being a Non-Brahman 
had not received that recognition which he deserved as ^‘the 
Maker of Bombay”. In my speech from which a brief extract 
is reproduced below, I said: 

I heard a great deal about this personality from the old members of 
my family who knew him well. He must have been an extra-ordinary 
character and Sir Greorge Birdwood had paid a fitting tribute to his 
great influence. I was glad that his community (Daivadnya Brahmans) 
were celebrating his memory. In India, memories are short or long, 
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being governed by communal considerations. This, I said, was the 
great evil of our public life which I deplored; that our great men 
received recognition mostly from Associations belonging to their own 
communities. For instance, in the case of Telang, Ranade, and Badr- 
uddin Tyabji, their memories have only been celebrated b> the institu¬ 
tions belonging to their commimity. This state of things should change 
and our national leaders should become the objects of reverential 
memory from all communities irrespective of caste. 

My other speech of equal importance was a convocation 
address at a memorial raised to Tilak at Poona. It was the 
Tilak Mahavidyalaya or the Tilak University at Poona, which 
was one of the institutions started by Congressmen during the 
hectic days of the Non-co-operation Movement. Speaking of 
this attempt, I pointed out that this memorial to Tilak in 
brick and mortar should be developed as a seat of learning 
founded in his name. There is no conflict between patriotism 
and scholarship as his own life indicated. Throughout his 
life, one dominant note was sounded in his utterances and 
achievements, showing no conflict between national patriotism 
and deep scholarship. It may be so elsewhere in India under 
present political circumstances and their aversions, but in 
our Presidency there has been no such tradition. The effort, 
perhaps humble in itself, was a part of a gigantic experiment 
that the country started about four years earlier to free the 
system of our education from the trammels of a' foreign 
Government. But if most of our efforts during this time, in 
spite of our enthusiasm, did not succeed, that was because, 
in my opinion, they were based mainly upon the desire to 
destroy, bom out of our political hatred of the British Gov¬ 
ernment. Most of these institutions, therefore, failed in course 
of time. Even in a place like Bombay, where/ deserving 
causes receive public support, the Bombay Provincial Con¬ 
gress Committee had to close down one school after another. 
I called this period an ‘‘interregnum of destructive effort”. 
We had not yet learnt to adjust the contradictory claims of 
national and popular education. It would take some time 
before these claims were satisfied and education passed into 
the hands of teachers who had their finger on the pulse of the 
public. Such times were fast approaching. I therefore ad¬ 
vised this institution not to be depressed with the small 
number of boys who had gathered round their banner. The 
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need of this institution was not to gather a large number of 
students. That would come in course of time; but the need 
was to put this institution on a proper financial foundation 
and to educate properly the small number of pupils they had. 

On 17 August, while we were digesting the public criticism 
made against our departure from the Council, I got a very 
encouraging letter from Harilalbhai Desai, a prominent public 
man of Ahmedabad, who for some time, occupied a place in 
the Ministry of the Bombay Government. He had great repu¬ 
tation for integrity and sincerity and his letter, therefore, 
which I circulated to the members of my Party, had caused 
great satisfaction amongst us. He wrote that he felt much 
interested and gratified to read the Swaraj Party’s manly 
manifesto. He was in the previous Council imder the Reforms 
and said, it was painful for him to notice how Government 
officers tried to work up the Non-Brahmans and the Muslims. 
These parties always proved self-serving. He was surprised 
to find that I had the same experience but had the courage 
to expose the whole show. This appeared to him the only 
way under the circumstances, to leave these two parties to 
their devises for a time in order to let them find out how 
Government opposed them when their support was not need¬ 
ed. He added in the last paragraph of his letter that he loved 
fight but a fair fight and he congratulated me on our coura¬ 
geous checkmate as a protest against the scandalous behaviour 
of the two parties. 

In my reply dated 20 August, I said it was a great conso¬ 
lation to me to receive support from such an old member 
of the Bombay Council and it gave us very great pleasure 
because our move had not been whole-heartedly supported 
even by Nationalist papers. 

About this time I had my first contact with a person 
who later on rose to great eminence as an educationist and 
as a Yogic student. His Hindu surname was Dr. Gune, later 
on he came to be well-known as Swami Kuvalayananda. He 
paid me a visit on 21 August. He was then a teacher in a 
school in Khandesh—a strong follower of Gandhi’s Non-co- 
operation Movement and when he found that his attempts to 
turn the school into a non-co-operation institute had failed, 
he boldly left it and started life on his accoimt. It was a 
very courageous act, especially as he was without resources 
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at the time. He gradually rose to great importance, oppressed 
hy difficulties but his courage and resources stood him in 
good stead and he became, under the Kher Government, a 
great authority on education and served on many important 
committees relating to the progress of education. He had 
started Yogic study at that time under a teacher of great ex¬ 
perience whose memory he enshrined later in the foundation 
of a Yogic Research Ashram at Lonavla at the top of the 
western ghats and later on founded a Yogic College under a 
donation from a Gujerati donor. The Swami is carrying on 
at present wonderful experiments in the shape of selected 
young students performing Yogic exercises, and their effect 
on their body and mind is tested, from time to time, in the 
same close and scientific manner in which his scientific ex¬ 
periments are tested. It is too early to say whether his rational 
method of testing the effect of Yogic exercises on the human 
body will succeed in demonstrating especially to the Western 
world, most of which is still sceptical of Yogic results, but 
the energy with which he has been pursuing his efforts has 
led him to establish a colony of young workers at that hill 
station. His demonstration of the physical effects of Yogic 
exercise on the human system had proved popular and leaders 
like Motilal Nehru and Lajpatrai had, on occasions when their 
health required, benefited by his physical exercises. I had a 
fear that he might by such efforts create the impression in 
India and outside that the Yoga system was only a means of 
acquiring good health. So when he turned his attention to 
the psychic part of Yogic exercises, I gave him my best co¬ 
operation and made a speech on the occasion of the opening 
of his Yogic College much later. When he saw me for the 
first time, he was alone, working on his solitary path towards 
yogic revival. But a few years^ courageous work, unaided 
and in absolute reliance upon his own resources, secured for 
him a high position in the educational life of the Bombay 
Presidency. His efforts began in great modesty and after 
his first visit to me, paid during the days of the Non-co-opera¬ 
tion Movement, I had the pleasure of finding that he had 
started a serious effort in reviving the ancient teachings of 
the Yoga system. On 21 August, he wrote to me from his 
Ashram at Lonavla which he called “An Institute of Scientific 
Research in the field of Psycho-Physiology.” He called it by 
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a significant name Kaivalyadham —^the home of welfare. He 
assumed the name as required by the order which he had en¬ 
tered and calls himself Kuvalayananda. In his letter he sent 
me some of his literature for my perusal and modestly added 
that he had started his activities which had reached fruition 
to the extent of his publishing a journal which had within 
such a short time, found a place in the biggest libraries in 
India and the most intelligent circles, in India and outside. 
Its high research value, he said, had been admitted on all 
hands and a reference to his exchange list would show that 
many of the best research journals of India had taken notice 
of his effort which had been well-received by the Press and 
competent authorities in India and abroad. He asked me to 
peruse the book with care and sent me a copy of a letter 
which he had received from well-known exponents of the 
Yogic system both in its philosophical and psychic aspects. 
Particularly encouraging was a letter received by him from 
a Yoga research worker in Vienna, clearly indicating the deep 
impression his Journal was making on the European mind. 
American letters, copies of which came with his letter to me, 
told, to use his words, the same tale about the new world. 
The work of the Ashram, he added, was regarded as xmique 
and it would serve not only to raise the prestige of India and 
vindicate her ancient culture but would also serve humanity 
in more ways than one in every walk of our life. He asked 
me to take active interest in his effort which I did, and during 
all these years we have been in intimate contact. I had, as 
stated above, a country seat at Lonavala and during such 
time as I visited it three or four times a year, I paid a visit 
to his excellent institution and saw his experiment in Yogic 
research which ultimately, as stated above, took the form of 
a College. One of the letters which he received from abroad 
was extremely interesting. The interest, said the writer, in 
the subject of Yoga becomes greater and greater. The gene¬ 
ral ignorance about the system there was deplorable, for the 
amateur exploitation of Yoga by educated Westerners was 
exceedingly misleading. The author of that letter went on 
to say that he had been studying the subject for twenty years 
and had realised the truth of the Yogic teachings of ancient 
India. He requested that he might be favoured with the 
opportunity of popularising the teachings in the Universities 
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of Europe; that, in the fruitful soil of France and Germany, 
the teaching had found a welcome and an Ashram was being 
formed in Paris near its University. 

During the time I was corresponding with the Swami, I 
received a most interesting letter on 22 August from the 
veteran Congress worker, Vijayaraghavachariar. Reference 
has already been made to him in previous chapters but the 
letter was particularly interesting because, not satisfied with 
the way Gandhi’s activities were running, he had practically 
retired into a shell and was living at a hill station called Kodai 
Kanal. I have not come across anyone with a more refined 
sense of humour and geniality than this old worker. He had 
sent me a telegram of congratulations, a copy of which he 
enclosed for the information of Sir Ibrahim RahiTntoola, the 
Speaker of the Bombay Legislative Council, and he was 
doing his best to spread the knowledge about the utility of 
the step which we had undertaken. He quoted in his letter 
an interesting observation of the Duke of Wellington that; 
Talleyrand was of the same genus as the old Indian leader of 
Mysore called Purnaiya, only not so clever. The Duke meant, 
said the letter, that the Hindu was a better statesman than 
the Frenchman. In conclusion, the letter congratulated me 
on what he called my statesmanship. He cautioned me that 
he did not quite understand Gandhi’s moves and the result 
of his inability to understand Gandhi was that, to quote the 
words of his letter: 

I am a Robinson Crusoe in the land of politics. Thanks to Gandhi 
and to those who know him and use him. You may retort by saying 
that I have to thank myself. Yes, I do plead guilty but I am as God 
made me and not as everybody would wish me to be from time to 
time . . . The warm comer in my heart towards you is none the less 
so, because I am lazy, compulsorily lazy. 

In my reply of 30 August, I stated that while agreeing with 
many of his political sentiments he was not a Robinson Crusoe 
in the land of politics and, to many of us, notwithstanding his 
present abstention from active politics, he was the same old, 
honest, stalwart patriot that he had always been. I did not 
take petty views of political matters; nor was I such a keen 
Swarajist as to imagine that everybody outside our narrow 
circle was unpatriotic and that my respect and affection for 
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him was all the greater because he had the courage to differ 
from Gandhi’s creed. Such differences, I added, did not 
diminish my great regard for him. About his inquiry about 
the pubhc life of Bombay at that moment, I remarked that 
it was as dull as ditch-water. 

It may be mentioned here that Vithalbhai Patel desired to 
get into the Speaker’s Chair at Delhi. His relations with Moti- 
lal, the leader of the Swaraj Party at Delhi, had not been, dur¬ 
ing recent years, too friendly and he often proved a thorn in 
Motilal’s side owing to his obstructive attitude. Consequent¬ 
ly, Motilal favoured the idea of his election to the Speaker’s 
Chair. Rangachariar, the Madras veteran, was rumoured to 
be a formidable rival in this ambition and in his desire to 
lessen the consequent opposition, Patel most unexpectedly 
called on me one morning with Mrs. Naidu ostensibly to con¬ 
gratulate me on my election to the Assembly, but really to 
discover whether I had any intention to stand for the Speaker’s 
Chair. I assured him, on that occasion that I had no such 
intention, as I wanted to remain in opposition and that he 
might rest content with my assurance that I would not oppose 
him but, on the contrary, would record my vote in his faVour 
which I subsequently did at his election. I did so with great 
pleasure as I felt, like many other members of the Swaraj 
Party, that Patel, with his undoubted gifts, would prove more 
useful to our cause in the Speaker’s Chair than as a rebelhous 
member of the Swaraj Party. 

On 22 August, we received the happy news that Vithalbhai 
Patel had been elected President of the Legislative Assembly 
at New Delhi, but only by two votes (58 against 56). His 
opponent in the election was Rangachariar of Madras. His 
predecessor in the Speaker’s Chair was Sir Frederick White, 
who had conducted the proceedings during his time with 
considerable impartiality and dignity. When Patel’s election 
had been approved by the Viceroy, Sir Frederick White ad¬ 
dressed a few felicitous words of welcome to Patel. Patel, in 
return, made an acknowledgment voicing his gratitude to Sir 
Frederick White and after a tribute of praise had been paid 
to Sir Frederick White by all the leading men of the Assem¬ 
bly, Patel, who had withdrawn for a while from the Sessicm 
of the House, returned in the full wig and robes of his office. 
A lot of oratory flowed complimenting Patel to which he 
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listened gravely and when the orations had all ceased, he 
rose and delivered his speech with unaccustomed dignity, 
which, however, suited his new office. 

He said, “I have accepted this office with my eyes open. I 
fully realise the implications attaching to it.’’ He had given 
the question anxious thought and had come to the conclusion 
that he could serve India better by accepting the position. 
Listening to his speech, the Assembly felt that Patel was suf¬ 
fering from a gentle qualm of conscience, having been, 
throughout the entire course of his connection with the Con¬ 
gress and Swarajist politics an inveterate opponent of office 
acceptance. In the political firmament, if I may say so here, 
the step of Patel’s accepting office, though an elected one, 
had far-reaching consequences in levelling down the stolid 
and unreasonable opposition of the Swarajists to accept office. 
Patel added: ‘‘Swarajists had been described as destructive 
critics. It was their duty to show that they also knew how 
to construct. The Viceroy had pleaded for co-operation. Sir 
Frederick White had also pleaded for co-operation. I also 
plead for co-operation.” In saying this, he made an appeal to 
the official members on the Government Benches that he was 
ready in the fullest sense of the term, to extend co-operation 
to them. The Assembly listened with considerable curiosity 
to this confession of faith, proceeding from one whose career 
of opposition, whole-hearted and consistent, waar unprece*- 
dented. Some members remarked that a marvellous meta¬ 
morphosis was taking place under their very eyes. Patel, 
“the stalwart relentless non-co-operator, developing into Patel, 
the stern constitutionalist and co-operator with the Bureau¬ 
cracy”. He went on to add that from the moment of his 
election, he had ceased to be a party man. He belonged to 
no party; he belonged to all parties and while his sentiments 
were received with applause, he went on to ask Motilal Nehru 
to pass a resolution absolving him from all the obligations of 
a Swarajist. Replying to the comments made against him 
and his conspicuous endeavour to sweeten his relations with 
the Viceroy, Patel added, that if the duties of his office re¬ 
quired it, he would call on the Viceroy ten times a day. Thus 
ended Patel’s life as a non-co-operator, giving place to a new 
career as a constitutional supporter of the administration. 
What effect this step had upon Swarajist politics, will be made 
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clear in the subsequent pages of this narrative. 

At the end of August, I was busy with the lecturing cam¬ 
paign and spoke at different institutions for instance, at the 
Young Women’s Hindu Association about present-day public 
life; at the Brahman Sabha in Bombay, about the need of 
what I called Expansive Hinduism; on Surendra Nath Ban- 
nerjee and his great work as a great leader in the early days 
of that movement, and I warned the younger generation not 
to forget his large contribution to the political awakening 
of the country during the days when it was politically somno¬ 
lent. I also addressed the Rashtriya Kanya Shala (The 
National School for Girls) about Women’s work in the social 
movement. 

On 25 August an unexpected opportunity was placed before 
me of acting as an arbitrator between Patel’s Nationalist Party 
in the Bombay Municipal Corporation and the Bombay Pro¬ 
vincial Congress Committee to effect a settlement between 
them. Tairsee, the public-spirited and independent-minded 
leader of Bombay, wrote to me to interest myself in this dis¬ 
pute. His complaint was that the constitution which the 
Nationalist Party in the Bombay Municipal Corporation had 
adopted contained many clauses not consistent with demo¬ 
cratic ideals; for instance, in the matter of elections too much 
power was concentrated in the hands of its President, Patel. 
While I was hesitating to get mixed up in this dispute, on 
29 August 1925, I received a letter from Patel, in which, after 
thanking me for my congratulations on his election, he 
pressed me to go on with the work of effecting a settlement 
of the dispute between the Congress Committee and the 
Nationalist Party, to which I replied on 5 September that the 
negotiations which had assumed an important aspect in the 
face of the coming Municipal elections were still going on 
and I promised to do my best to bring about an understanding 
between the two parties. 

Patel followed it by another letter on 12 September, in 
which he thanked me for the trouble I was taking and ex¬ 
pressed a wish that I should finish the negotiations satisfac¬ 
torily at an early date, so that his party’s endeavour to capture 
the Corporation at the next election would materialise. In 
my letter of 15 September, which was the last one in this 
correspondence, I wrote to Patel that an arrangement between 
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his Nationalist Municipal Party and the Bombay Provincial 
Congress Committee had been effected and that a Committee 
consisting of seven members on each side had been appointed 
to manage the next election. I added that I had some difficulty 
in arriving at this arrangement due to the fact that a total 
stranger like me had been asked to bring about a settlement. 
I propounded the view which I asked Patel to consider that 
the Nationalist Municipal Party should not wipe itself out 
completely, that the time had not come for such an event, and 
that there was no reason why Patel and his party should not 
co-operate with the Bombay Provincial Congress Committee 
on terms of equality and self-respect vis-a-vis the next elec¬ 
tion. I thought it very desirable that the members of both 
these parties should work together in perfect equality in 
respect of the number of candidates but I felt very doubtful 
whether all members of Patel’s party would agree to this 
position of absolute equality with the Provincial Congress 
Committee. 

At this time there was a great movement in Maharashtra, 
in which the Indian Princes joined whole-heartedly, to raise 
a fitting memorial to the great Shivaji, for his memorable 
achievement in unifying India against Muslim injustice and 
religious persecutions. The Princes of Maharashtra, to the 
surprise of many of us, led this movement and, owing to this 
fact, it received support from quarters which would other¬ 
wise have been lukewarm if not hostile, like for instance, the 
Government of Bombay. On 2 September 1925, I received an 
invitation from His Highness Rajaram Maharaj of Kolhapur, 
asking me to attend a meeting of what was called the Shivaji 
Memorial General Committee. It was entrusted, as the Maha¬ 
raja said in his letter, with the duty of selecting members 
for the Working Committee of the Memorial. The letter re¬ 
quested me to join the Committee, adding that the business 
of the Memorial had, owing to various causes, been delayed 
for a long time. But' considering the illustrious personage 
whose memorial it was to be, and also in the light of the 
august name of His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales which 
was perpetually to be associated with this effort, it was most 
desirable that the work should proceed rapidly to full success. 
On 5 September, I sent a reply to His Highness accepting a 
seat on the Committee. I added that the name of the Great 
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Shivaji ought to be above all petty and sectional considera¬ 
tions and that the Memorial should be worked up in that 
spirit, so that it received a fitting response from the Marathi 
speaking public of this presidency and outside. The condem¬ 
nation showered on Shivaji as a misguided patriot by some 
leading Congressmen had not come up the horizon at this 
lime. In some books published later by Congress leaders, 
including Gandhi, this condemnation of Shivaji publicly ap¬ 
peared, notably in the present Prime Minister's autobiography, 
where it reached a form and a stage causing great provocation 
in Maharashtra which continues even up to the present time. 

Eventually, a crowded meeting was held at Poona at which 
most of the leading Princes of Maharashtra were present and 
took prominent part. A large fund was collected. The 
officials of the British Government co-operated when they 
knew that the Prince of Wales had blessed this effort. In the 
end, the movement took a popular form in the foundation of 
a Military School at Poona, called the Shri Shivaji Preparatory 
Military School, in which boys at a tender age were to be 
taken up and trained in academic and military studies. At 
the early stages, the school was kept under the management 
of Englishmen specially selected for their interest and profi¬ 
ciency in the subjects taught at this school, but in course of 
time, when the Englishmen retired and Indians came to be 
placed at the Head of the Institution, many of them unfortu¬ 
nately lost sight of the original objects of the Institution and 
the school got involved in communal difficulties lowering the 
prestige of the Institution. The Institution is, however, still 
working in Poona and it is significant that in its grounds has 
been installed a full size equestrian statue of Shivaji which, if 
treated with more care and attention, would prove a notable 
figure attracting the attention of Poona visitors. The courses 
of study originally planned were the result of careful delibera¬ 
tion, from which the communal taint had been removed but 
unfortunately this feature, was not preserved with sufficient 
strictness during succeeding times. 

While I was engaged in this educational effort, on 18 Sep¬ 
tember 1925, I received an important letter from a Parsi edu¬ 
cationist of Bombay, Dr. K. E. Dadachanji, later a Captain in 
the Indian Medical Service. He held at that time, the import¬ 
ant post of consulting engineer and was a specialist in certain 
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diseases. He was very enthusiastic about Military studies and 
had approved of Pandit Motilal's departing from his pro¬ 
gramme of non-co-operation sufficiently to accept a seat on the 
Skeen Committee. He feared, however, that the Military 
junta at Army Headquarters was determined to put every 
obstacle in the way of the militarisation of India. He cited, 
in support of this view, extracts from official documents and 
made a strong criticism of Indian students whom he had known 
during his official and semi-official contacts. The students of 
India, his letter said, the future citizens and leaders of India, 
should be awakened from their dreamy slumber to an appre¬ 
ciation of their modem surroundings. For too long, the 
Captain said, the Indian students had been brought up on 
soft stuff in a world of unreality. They seem to know more 
about 25 B.c. than 25 a.d. In fact, he said, the trend of 
English education for a long time has been to bring up a 
class of grown-up children, ignorant of the real history of 
yesterday or of today. The result of such training was 
obvious. While students all over the world were able to 
make their voice felt in all subjects concerning their own 
and their country’s present and future, the students of India 
did not understand even their own interests, and were help¬ 
less in their country’s hour of need. He criticised the terms 
of reference to the Skeen Committee and their vital and in¬ 
timate connection with the interests of Indian students. The 
main object of the Skeen Committee was to suggest methods 
for the training and solidarity of Indian students, as future 
officers of the Army and also our masters of the future. This 
feature had not received, he complained, sufficient attention 
in the press, with the result that the guidance which the 
students should be given at this time had not been forthcom¬ 
ing. He, therefore, suggested that he should be given an 
opportunity of delivering a few lectures under the caption 
“Indian students and the Skeen Committee—their fitness and 
training for officering the Indian Army”. This was necessary, 
he said to prevent and counteract the anti-Indian tendency of 
certain members of that Committee to prejudice the national 
cause and there was great need to strengthen the hands of 
the Indian nationalist members of that Committee in prepar¬ 
ing a report favourable to the interests of the Indian students. 
He referred to the threat of some of the Indian members of 
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the Skeen Committee to resign their seats owing to disap¬ 
pointment with the way in which the Skeen Committee had 
been working. 

In my reply of 21 September, I approved of the idea and 
I arranged for his lectures under the auspices of the Students’ 
Brotherhood of Bombay of which I was the President at that 
time. Later, he saw me and I was surprised at the great 
enthusiasm which he showed to make popular the cause of 
the militarisation of India. His lectures were very largely 
attended as the Students’ Brotherhood was at this time at 
the zenith of its popularity. One of the fortunate effects of 
this public agitation was to strengthen the hands of the Indian 
members on the Committee, who ultimately resolved not to 
resign their membership of that Committee. The recommen¬ 
dations of the Skeen Committee, which followed later, will 
be recorded in the later pages of this narrative. 

Lajpatrai had been, in the meanwhile, writing to me about 
his disappointment with the way in which the Gandhi agita¬ 
tion was shaping its course. His letters are too numerous to 
be reproduced here but a brief summary of my final reply 
to him on 8 September 1925, may be found useful: 

It is a most deplorable state of things, but it is the deliberate policy 
of the Government of Bombay to encourage fissiparous tendencies as 
much as they can, and my fear is that we are in for them now and 
for many years this is going to be our legacy. To write quite frankly 
to you, I regard it, as you do, as the necessary reaction of Gandhi's 
policy during the last four years, which aimed at a most artificial and 
unreal unity between Hindus and Muslims, awakening sentiments and 
impulses in the latter community which like Frankenstein, it is now 
very difficult to allay. It is a very sad reflection to make that so 
great a patriot bungled so badly. In Maharashtra, we feel that the 
whole of his effort in this direction has been a failure and it is unfortu¬ 
nate that it should be so, but our regret will not in any way alleviate 
the effect of this calamity, which will be with ud for many years to 
come. Personally, I feel like a drowning man. The tide of Muslim 
and Non-Brahmin feeling is sxirging all round. Our best efforts in this 
connection produce no effect, but we must struggle on, in spite of 
disappointments. I would have liked to unburden my mind more freely 
in this letter, but it is better to wait until we meet. It is a hopeless 
situation so far as I can make out. It involves our going back once more 
to that slow propaganda of nationalism which we left behind four 
years ago. It is a wearisome effort, but there is no escape from it. 
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‘ Country before religion” is a detested motto at present, as detested 
as it was popular at one time. A mentality has come up during the 
interval which I have no hesitation in describing as dishonest, unscru¬ 
pulous, communal and ungenerous. Men with such mentality, both 
amongst Hindus and Muslims, lord it over decent men in the name 
of Gandhi, and preach the doctrine which he would have been ashamed 
ot, if anybody had the courage to speak to him the plain truth. I 
hear from friends in Bengal that Gandhi^s injudicious interference in 
favour of Sen Gupta as successor to Das has caused a reaction, which 
will break up the Swaraj Party and wipe out the good work which 
Das has done. 

I asked, at the end of this letter, that Lajpatrai should visit 
Patna where the A.LC.C. meeting was going to be held. I 
was not inclined to attend that meeting, the reason being that 
I hated being at the mercy or goodwill of others to be admit¬ 
ted or not to the conclaves of the A.I.C.C. I therefore, desired 
to remain absent and watch the proceedings from a distance. 
In the last paragraph I added: 

I met Gandhi at a meeting we had in Bombay a few days ago. We 
did not talk, but I could see from a distance that he was not in good 
health. Probably he is alive to the difficulty caused in Bengal with 
the best of motives. This is the situation. It is hard work for many 
years yet, and I feel that Swaraj today is more distant than ever. I 
do not know whether, under the present circumstances, Government will 
respond to the Resolution of the Assembly against the Muddiman Com¬ 
mittee’s Report, but what strength is there behind that Resolution and 
the Government seem to be aware of our weakness. I hope we will 
meet very soon. 

Lajpatrai^s reply followed on 14 September in which, ex¬ 
pressing his agreement with my views, he added: 

I think the country is being misled even now. Neither is the Swaraj 
Party being led wisely, but I am afraid I cannot do anything effective 
owing to my bad health which has made me so weak that I would 
not be able to attend the meeting at Patna. 

The meeting I had with Gandhi to which reference was 
made in my letter to Lajpatrai was in Bombay where Gandhi 
attended and I was present, at a meeting about Dadabhai 
Naoroji. Later, I had a conference at Mrs. Naidu’s room in 
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the Taj Mahal Hotel where Gandhi was present and we ex¬ 
changed ideas in connection with the deterioration of the 
political situation. Gandhi felt extremely sad at the turn 
events had taken. 

As stated above, Hindu-Muslim differences were assuming 
serious aspects and compulsory conversions and kidnapping of 
Hindu women were becoming more common. So, it was 
thought necessary for Bombay leaders to have a Provincial 
Conference at Bombay of the Bombay Branch of the Hindu 
Mahasabha. They appointed me Chairman of the Reception 
Committee and we had a meeting of the Working Committee 
which unanimously decided to request Lajpatrai to be the 
President of the proposed Conference. So, I wrote to him on 
the 17th of September 1925, requesting him to preside at the 
function. It would do, I said, a great deal of good to the 
cause of the Hindus if he agreed and it would be the first 
function of its kind in Bombay. To gather suppoirt for this 
Conference we conducted it as an all-party effort. Simulta¬ 
neously, I wrote on the 24th of September 1925, to many 
Hindu leaders of Bombay to help the Conference by their pre¬ 
sence and monetary help. No Conference could have suc¬ 
ceeded in Bombay if it had been confined only to the Deccani 
community. I was, therefore, anxious to obtain the full sup¬ 
port of my Gujerati and Marwari friends, who, I knew, would 
be drawn by the name of Lajpatrai, whose reputation for a 
non-party union of the Hindus had spread in Bombay. Amongst 
the persons I wrote to were many Gujerati friends, who had 
helped the cause of Hindus at all critical times. In the letter 
I wrote to them on 24 September, I added: “Personally I feel 
that there is a great need of guiding this movement on proper 
lines in Bombay, so that it becomes a source of cultural and 
social development of the Hindu community”, and the pre¬ 
sence of the addressee was desired to lend weight and would 
be of great use in guiding the deliberations on proper lines. 
“The problems”, I added “which confronted the Hindu com¬ 
munity, are so varied and complex that we need the co¬ 
operation of cultured and broad-minded social workers from 
all communities and in that hope, I am writing this to you. 
Many deserving men have agreed to work on the Committee 
and your presence will be a valuable addition to the list.” 
The response I got was encouraging and on 5 October, I got 
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a letter of acceptance from Lajpatrai asking for a change of 
date to 25 October to suit his convenience. Fortunately, our 
desire to have an all-party Hindu Conference in Bombay had 
spread outside in the suburbs as I found from a letter of 
5 October, written to me by a Hindu leader of Bandra, Mr. 
Vandrekar, some time Minister of the Bombay Government, 
inviting me to establish a branch of Hindu Mahasabha at 
Bandra. The letter contained a significant remark that the 
object which the residents of Bandra had in view was to 
enlighten the public of that district upon the present needs of 
Hindu organisation and also for arousing the enthusiasm of 
the Hindus of that district. The letter invited me to go to 
Bandra to organise such a District Hindu Mahasabha. In my 
reply of 17 October, I agreed to visit Bandra and do what 
was necessary to strengthen the Hindu cause. As the move¬ 
ment gathered force, the Hindu organisations scattered over 
the country took the opportunity to send draft resolutions for 
being considered at the proposed session of the Conference. 
Among such resolutions, came a set on 15 October from the 
All India Hindu Mahasabha. Among the resolutions sent by 
this body for the consideration of the Bombay Conference was 
one which condemned the attitude of the Government, com¬ 
pelling Hindus to abandon religious functions on the occasion 
of Ram-Leela, Dassarah and other Hindu festive occasions 
and in failing to secure for the Hindu community peaceful 
celebration of their religious rites, ceremonies and festivals. 
In their alleged effort to maintain peace, the British Magis¬ 
trates had exceeded their power in issuing prohibitory orders 
which were imjustified, illegal and provocative. The resolu¬ 
tions referred then to the several instances which had hap¬ 
pened in India where the Hindus’ right to play on musical 
instruments before the Mosques during the progress of their 
processions by the public road had been severely and illegally 
curtailed. 

In the meanwhile, Lajpatrai definitely accepted the pre¬ 
sidentship of this Conference and after receiving confirmation 
of this fact from his own letter, I, with the aid of the other 
Hindu leaders of Bombay, issued on 11 October an appeal to 
the public for help. I am giving an extract from that appeal 
to indicate the broad aim which we had kept in view in hold¬ 
ing this proposed Conference, free from the vicious taint of 
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communal hatred: 

Students of Indian religion are aware that from ancient times Hindu 
culture and civilisation have been a source of inspiration, not only to 
Hindus but to the entire world of thought and that, in spite of the 
schism from within and attacks from without, Hindu philosophy, civili¬ 
sation and culture had maintained their position in the world as being 
some of the broadest achievements of the human race. Notwithstanding, 
however, such a distinguished ancestry, the present structure of Hindu 
society, owing to several causes, has become defective and unsatisfac¬ 
tory. Its culture has become voiceless. Hindus have not kept pace 
with the progress of the times. As a result, many persons have now 
begim to feel that Hindu society peremptorily needs a readjustment on 
an elastic basis and a well equipped organisation working for its con¬ 
solidation is needed. The Hindu physique has likewise to be saved 
from gradual degeneration and the race made alert and enduring in 
order to face the difficulties of modem life. It is widely felt, that 
Hindu society, which, at one time, was so liberal, progressive and 
broad-minded as to admit into its fold all people who conformed to its 
life and thought furnishing thereby the highest example of tolerance 
and absorption, has now become weak, divided and pestiferous, a victim 
to mutual distrust, ill-feeling, selfishness and intolerance. With a view, 
therefore, to achieve the regeneration of the Hindu community the 
Hindu Mahasabha has been established in Bombay with the definite 
aim of promoting greater union and solidarity among all sections of the 
Hindu community; to imite them more closely as parts of an organic 
body; to ameliorate and improve the condition of all the classes of the 
Hindu community including the so-called depressed classes; to protect 
and promote Hindu interest wherever and whenever necessary. The 
last and perhaps the most important object is to adopt measures to 
admit back into the Hindu community those Hindus, who, owing to 
temptation, oppression, mal-treatment or any such cause, had embraced 
other religions but desired to return to the Hindu faith. This will 
entail the consequent obligation to make all suitable arrangements for 
imparting proper religious instruction to such Hindus. The Sabha 
shall not side or identify itself with any particular sect or sects of the 
Hindu community or any political party nor shall it interfere with the 
personal convictions of any individual.... A misunderstanding appears 
to have arisen in certain quarters regarding the activity of the Hindu 
Mahasabha being hostile and inimical to other religions and races. The 
Sabha does not stand on a narrow or sectarian basis and, though 
primarily intended for the preservation and protection of the Hindu 
race, the Sabha will endeavour to work for the regeneration of the 
Hindu society as a part of the Indian people. Thou^ it aims principally 
at bringing about unity amongst the various sections of the Hindu 
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population, yet for that purpose it seeks the co-operation of the other 
races and communities in the country. Its chief aim is to preserve 
the old ideals of tolerance and religious freedom for which ancient 
Hinduism was noted. 

The Hindu Mahasabha is open to all Hindus irrespective of differences 
of creed and belief and we therefore request every Hindu, whether a 
Sanatanist, Vaishnava, Samajist, Sikh, Brahmo or Buddhist, to join 
the Reception Committee and attend the Conference to make his con¬ 
tribution to the success of the liberalising movement. 

This appeal drew a very good response not only from the 
residents of Bombay but even from outsiders. 

Lajpatrai grew almost enthusiastic on finding that the Hindu 
effort in Bombay promised to work on the basis of communal 
amity, freedom and tolerance. He wrote to me several letters 
of appreciation for our effort. Suggestions poured in about 
making the Sabha session a great success on the lines indi¬ 
cated in the appeal. In making a selection of subjects for the 
resolution to be proposed at this Conference, I took care to 
exclude all suggestions which were for petty reforms or were 
provocative of communal tension, antipathy and dislike. 

An important resolution suggested for the consideration of 
the proposed conference came from the Poona leaders as 
follows: 

Declare that; 

(1) The several castes and commimities of Hindus are of equal 
status, dignity and importance. 

(2) Nobody by reason of mere birth can be inferior or superior but 
only his personal merit and action can make him so. 

(3) Amongst Hindus, nobody by reason of birth, can be untouchable 
and all Hindus have an equal right to use all public places, 
watering places and places of worship. 

(4) Every Hindu has a right to perform ceremonies according to 
Vedic ritual. 

(5) Every Hindu has a right to get his ceremonials and rituals per¬ 
formed at the hands of any other Hindu and, in consequence 
thereof, no Hindu has a right to impose restrictions on another. 

These suggestions proceeding from the Poona Hindus had a 
peculiar value, because only a few years previously a battle 
royal raged in Maharashtra on item No. 4 above—^whether the 
ri^t to perform rituals according to Vedic texts could be 
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claimed by the non-Brahmans of Maharashtra. In course of 
time, the quarrel reached an acute stage and for many years, 
the relations between the Brahmans and non-Brahmans grew 
very hostile. Ultimately, the matter was taken up with the 
Shankaracharya who, after careful enquiries made with the 
aid of experts, decided that the right belonged to certain 
sections of the non-Brahman community, who by their educa¬ 
tion and cultural attainments, had reached an approximation 
with the customs and practices of the Brahman community. 

Then followed from Ahmednagar, some useful proposals, 
one of which was that the word “Hindu” should be defined, 
as there were disputes about the full connotation of that term. 
The proposal was that “Hindu” should mean and include any 
person born in Bharat, whose ancestors were Hindus and who 
accepted the authority of any creed or tradition of any Hindu 
sect, wherever he may be residing on the face of this earth 
and whatever rituals he may be following at the place of his 
residence. The terms Sanatana (existing from ancient times) 
and “Hindu” should not be so interpreted as to exclude Jains, 
Buddhists or Sikhs and it was not desirable to include, in the 
definition of a Hindu, belief in the authority of the Vedas. 
The right to be called Hindu once obtained is not lost by the 
forcible adoption of customs from other communities; nor by 
eating food condemned by the strict vegetarian code of Hindu¬ 
ism. Consumption of food should have nothing to do with 
the retention of rights as a Hindu, nor marrying outside the 
community, the offspring of such a marriage being regarded 
as Hindu and the Hindu community should make an earnest 
effort to keep such progeny within the fold of Hinduism and 
the present intolerant practices relating to this question 
should be condemned. All Hindus have an equal right to 
learn and teach any work considered authoritative in Hindu¬ 
ism and it is not necessary to adopt subsidiary practices and 
rituals to retain Hinduism. Though it may not be possible 
immediately to remove caste distinction, attempts should be 
made gradually to reduce the rigour of such restriction, avoid¬ 
ing thereby the loss of several hundreds of people from the 
fold of Hinduism and the strength of the Hindus thereby 
being diminished. 

These proposals have been described here with some parti* 
cularity because they proceeded from two places in Maha- 
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rashtra which were in past times centres of conservatism 
with regard to caste distinctions. 

When our preparations for the holding of this Conference 
had reached completion, I awaited Lajpatrai's arrival in 
Bombay on a date suitable to him in the beginning of Decem¬ 
ber. The holding of this Conference and the proceedings 
thereof will be mentioned in their due place in the subsequent 
chapter of this narrative. 

In the meanwhile, I had to leave Bombay to attend an 
important meeting of the All India Congress Committee at 
Patna convened on 22 September 1925. That meeting had 
been proposed for the purpose of considering the changes in 
the Congress constitution which had become necessary in 
course of time. With reference to this meeting, Gandhi wrote 
in Young India of 3 September pointing out the importance 
of the meeting, that: 

Changes sought to be made in the constitution can only be justified 
if there is a unanimous and insistent demand for it. Unanimity and 
insistence can only be proved by every member attending the meeting 
even at considerable inconvenience and sacrifice. It will not do for 
members to assume anything as a foregone conclusion and let those who 
attend do what they like. Members should realise that I have not 
worried them throughout the year; and except for this emergency I 
would certainly have not worried them even now. In my opinion* the 
meeting of the A.I.C.C. and the expense attendant upon it can only be 
justified if a new policy has to be initiated or important resolutions of 
educative character are required to be passed. 

The meeting was accordingly held and about hundred 
members attended. It met in a tense atmosphere created by 
the all-absorbing hope for a change in the Congress franchise. 
Gandhi, explaining his attitude towards the change in the 
Congress constitution with regard to the franchise, said that 
he wanted the House to discuss the question with a full sense 
of responsibility. If they felt that the proposed change would 
do harm to the country, they should reject it, but if they 
felt that an emergency had arisen and that an impetus should 
be given to the country by the adoption of the proposed 
change, they should not wait a minute and take full respon¬ 
sibility for it. He hoped that the discussion would be short 
and valuable. He had been writing in Young India a couple 
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of days before the holding of this meeting. He had discovered 
by this time that hand-spinning as an alternative franchise 
or the wearing of Khaddar as a part of the franchise, had not 
received the wide approbation he had expected. Consequently 
he wrote in Young India as early as on 20 August: 

It is open to anybody to oppose hand-spinning as an alternative 
franchise or the wearing of Khaddar as a part of the franchise. It is 
equally open to others to insist upon hand-spinning and khaddar being 
retained. We may cavil, if we like, at people’s opinion. That would 
be a sign of intolerance. Each one should have faith in his own 
programme and must be prepared to work it even single-handed, if 
necessary. Experience teaches me that there is ample room for both 
the programmes in the country, for spinning and for Council entry. 
"While I retain my own views about Council entry in the abstract, I 
must support those Council-goers who are likely to serve my ideals 
better, who have greater powers of resistance and greater faith than 
in the wheel and khaddar. These are the Swarajists in general. A 
spinning association does become a necessity under the new scheme. 
It must be under the Congress patronage so long as the Congress con¬ 
tinues to extend it. I have! great regard for the Congress. It is the 
one institution that has weathered many a breeze—^fair or foul. It is 
the fruit of patient labour given to it by educated India. I shall wil¬ 
fully do nothing to decrease its influence. 

What happened at this meeting at Patna is aptly described 
by a Congress chronicler. At this meeting three outstanding 
changes were effected in the position of the Congress. Khad¬ 
dar was divested of all political significance. Yam franchise 
became only an alternative to the four anna membership of 
the Congress which was once again restored and finally poli¬ 
tical work was made over to the Swaraj Party. The Swaraj 
Party was no longer a wing of the Congress—a Protestant 
wing—a minority receiving concessions. It was the Congress 
itself. Thereafter the elections would be run not by the 
Swaraj Party but by the Congress. The members of the 
Assembly of this persuasion would not be the ‘‘Swarajists” 
any longer but Congress members in the Council. The yarn 
franchise was to be no longer the sole franchise not because 
the response was inadequate but because the Swaraj Party 
did not Kke it. Gandhi made up his mind to mjeet the 
Swarajists more than half way, as a reply to Lord Birken¬ 
head and Reading. 
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An important event at Patna, besides what is mentioned 
above, was that the All India Spinners* Association was 
brought into existence, as regards which the resolution said: 

Whereas the time has arrived for the establishment of an expert 
organization for the development of hand-spinning and khaddar and 
whereas a permanent organization unaffected and controlled by politics, 
political changes or political bodies, an organization called the All India 
Spinners' Association is hereby established with the consent of the 
A.I.C.C. as an integral part of the Congress organization but with in¬ 
dependent existence and powers. 

But the most important resolution was the following: 

Whereas the Congress in its 39th Session held at Belgaum endorsed 
an agreement entered into between Mahatma Gandhi on the one hand 
and the Swarajist leaders on the other, whereby Congress activity was 
restricted to the constructive programme mentioned therein, and it was 
provided inter alia that the work in connection with the Central and 
Provincial Legislatures should be carried on by the Swaraj Party on 
behalf of the Congress organization and that for such work the Swaraj 
Party should make its own rules and administer its own funds, and 
whereas subsequent events have shown that this restriction should not 
continue under the altered circumstances that face the country and 
that the Congress should henceforth be a predominantly political body, 
it is resolved that the Congress do now take up and carry on all such 
political work as may be necessary in the interests of the country and 
for this purpose do employ the whole of the machinery and the funds 
of the Congress, save and except such funds and assets as are specially 
earmarked and belong to the All India Khaddar Board which shall be 
handed over with all financial obligations to the All India Spinners' 
Association started by Mahatma Gandhi as an integral part of the 
Congress organization but with independent existence and full powers 
to administer these and other funds for the fulfilment of its objects, 
provided that the work in connection with the Indian and Provincial 
Legislaures shall be carried on in accordance with the policy and pro¬ 
gramme laid down by the Swaraj Party under the constitution framed 
by the Party and the rules made thereunder, subject to such modifi¬ 
cations made by the Congress as may be found necessary from time 
to time for the purpose of carrying out the said policy. 

In the ranks of conservative Congressmen there was great 
uproar caused by these resolutions. A Congress historian 
writes: 
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The mood in which Gandhi was found at this time was that all that 
Pandit Motilal had to do was to ask and it was given forthwith and 
given wholly. Gandhi, as President of the A.I.C.C. would not allow 
the House even to examine the record of the Swaraj Party in the 
Assembly—that would disturb the harmony of the situation and deprive 
the gift of its grace as well as its value. When Rajendra Prasad asked 
Gandhi whether there was a pact between him and the Swarajist 
leaders, Gandhi replied in the negative and added that with him per¬ 
sonally it was a point of honour to concede what the other side de¬ 
manded. 

The question at or after Patna was whether it was a partition or 
partnership that the Patna decisions had brought about between the 
Congress and the Swaraj Party. The equities of Belgaum were set 
at naught at Patna. The Council wing took away the spinning franchise 
as well. It was therefore a partition of the Congress between the 
apostles of Councils and those of Khaddar. Whatever show of unity 
there was externally, people could not fail to perceive the discontent 
of the latter wing. For one thing the demand of the Swaraj Party for 
a Round Table Conference or other suitable agency was considered 
inadequate. People began to feel that the Attorney went beyond or 
below the instructions of the Principle, but Gandhi would not counten¬ 
ance such arithmetical calculations. When he gives, he gives unre- 
servedely, wholly and without regret in himself or generating regret 
in the recipient. That is what Bhishma of old prescribed in respect 
•of all gifts. 

About the result of the Patna session, Gandhi wrote in 
Young India as follows, which was described by the Congress 
chronicler as “rubbing of salt” in the wounds inflicted on the 
conservative section: 

As to the substance of the change made, there is really nothing 
drastic in it. No interest is injured. No single person is disfranchised. 
No single party is in a worse position than it was before the change. 
The non-co-operators need not complain because Non-co-operation as 
a national policy has been suspended, but the constructive programme 
still remains unaffected. Hand-spinning and khaddar still remain as 
a part of the national programme. The Coucil programme which 
was being worked by the Swaraj Party in the name of the Congress 
will now be worked by the Congress through the Swaraj Party. This 
may be called a distinction without a difference. Those who put hand¬ 
spinning before the political programme and those who believe in 
hand-spinning to the exclusion of any political programme are not 
injured because they have a separate organization for its development 
and because hand-spinning still remains as an alternative part of the 
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franchise and the use of khaddar in the Congress and other public 
occasions still remains obligatory. Nor are the other parties who are 
outside the Congress adversely affected by it. Under the Belgaum 
resolution they had to convert or negotiate with the No-changers and 
the Swarajists but now they have only to convert or confer with the 
Swarajists. The change in every respect extends the right of repre¬ 
sentation and makes the union of all the parties less difficult than it 
was. No Congressman can possibly resent a change in extension of 
popular liberty. What is more, the change is in accordance with the 
requirements of those who have hitherto been identified with the 
Congress. 

How the resolutions at Patna were reinforced at the suc¬ 
ceeding Congress session at Cawnpore will be related in the 
subsequent pages of this narrative. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 


Tambers Appointment 

to Cawnpore Congress 

(Oct. — Dec. 1925 ) 


T hings were, as they appeared to me, under the shadow 
of some important event happening in a short time. In 
a previous chapter, I referred to the letters received from 
political friends like Jinnah and others, suggesting that the 
time had come when the Swaraj Party, in places like Bombay, 
where, in spite of their minority they were powerful, should 
change their programme and accept Ministerships. But, de¬ 
spite these suggestions, I had myself most carefully guarded 
against the temptation of office and declined the offer of the 
Bombay Government to accept a Ministership. Events, how¬ 
ever, were rapidly tending in that direction. As I have 
mentioned before, Patel’s acceptance of the Presidentship of 
the Assembly and his effusive offer of co-operation with 
Government, aided by Motilal’s acceptance of a seat on the 
Skeen Committee, had produced an atmosphere, even in 
Delhi, friendly to the alteration of the initial programme of 
continuous obstruction. It was also felt that the electorates 
were tired of our empty and powerless opposition and desired 
to have their grievances remedied in the Legislature. 

As the question thus hung in the balance, I received news, 
on 8 October, published as Government Communique from 
Simla, that the King Emperor had approved the appointment 
of Tambe, Swarajist President of the Central Provinces Legis¬ 
lative Council, to be a member of the Executive Council of 
the Governor of the Central Provinces in sucession to Moro- 
pant Joshi. It was clear that, according to the Swarajists’ 
constitution and in the light of the special circumstances in 
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which Tambe had been elected President of the Central Pro¬ 
vinces^ Legislative Council by a large majority of Swarajists' 
votes only a few months ago, he could not accept the post 
without the consent of the General Council of the Swaraj 
Party. To make matters worse, Tambe issued a statement 
to the Associated Press that he accepted the post of the Execu¬ 
tive Councillor in his individual capacity and not as a member 
of the Swaraj Party, nor in pursuance of the policy of the 
Swaraj Party. This explanation was all moonshine, for Tambe 
had not formally resigned the membership of the Swaraj Party 
before his acceptance of the office. It was, in consequence, 
a clear departure from the Party’s discipline which could 
only be described as dishonourable. Resentful commotion 
was caused over this incident and irritating correspondence 
appeared in the Press, which provoked the President, Motilal 
Nehru to forget his usual dignity and restraint. There was 
no doubt that Tambe deserved very severe condemnation, but 
it was not necessary to express it, as it was, in terms of foul 
and vituperative abuse of the C. P. Swarajists and their 
friends. 

Scarcely had a week elapsed when Motilal, as President of 
the Swaraj Party, issued the following statement on Tambe’s 
appointment: 

The reports received from the Central Provinces show that Mr, Tambe 
did not resign his membership of the provincial or of the Council 
Swaraj Party before accepting office as a member of the Executive 
Council of the Governor. He acted entirely on his own initiative and 
responsibility, without consulting or informing any of these Bodies. I 
am informed that he has now tendered his resignation; but he has not 
yet replied to my telegram asking him to send me such explanation as 
he might have to offer in justification of the step he has taken. I 
have called a meeting of the Executive of the All India Party at Nagpur 
on the 1st of November to deal with Tambe’s resignation. The decisions 
arrived at will be duly annoimced in the Press. 

This broad statement was only a reproduction of what 
Tambe had himself admitted. If matters had been left there, 
the fury of the storm would have passed over. But, un¬ 
fortunately, telegrams appearing in the Press on this incident 
proceeded to throw mud upon all, like my Party in the 
Bombay Legislature, who were wrongly considered to be 
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anxious to accept office. Tfiis of course was totally untrue 
and caused widespread irritation, which could have been 
avoided by the Leader of the Party by the exercise of his 
usual tact, dignity and pleasantness. But, for once Pandit 
Motilal lost his temper, egged on by the old opponents of the 
Bombay Swaraj Party to some of whom reference has been 
made in previous portions of this narrative, they took this 
opportunity to hurl invectives and even abuses against my 
Party in the Bombay Legislature, as people who had “prac¬ 
tised co-operation” with the Government. If our behaviour, 
fully noted in the previous pages, was a species of co-opera¬ 
tion, it was obvious that the conduct of Pandit Motilal in 
the Central Legislature was equally guilty of that offence. 

We felt no doubt that Motilal was provoked by the old 
friends of my party. They had always been on the prowl to 
find an opportunity of discrediting and denoimcing my Party, 
especially after their efforts had failed to create a defection 
in our ranks on communal groimds like Gujerati and Deccani. 
Matters ultimately reached such a stage that I was compel¬ 
led to issue a statement, a short summary of which I append 
below: 

I am bound to say that Mr. Tambe’s acceptance of this office repre¬ 
sents the growing weakness of the Swaraj Party which had been mani¬ 
fest for some time. 1 do not see much distinction, except in one 
or two technical aspects, between Mr. V. J. Patel accepting for a salary 
paid out of the “tainted” sources of the Government, the Presidentship 
of the Legislative Assembly and Mr. Tambe accepting Executive Coun- 
eillorship for an equally “tainted” salary. In both cases these two 
Swarajists had been lost to the Party. The Party is deprived of the 
benefit of their active co-operation in carrying on its struggle. These 
two members are rendered dumb and voiceless and are in receipt of 
salary paid by a Government described in the old phraseolbgy as 
^sat^uiic”. When the Swaraj Party laid down the rule at the time 
of its formation that its member should not accept office, no distinction 
was made, so far as I remember, between nominated and elected offices. 
The xmderlying principle was a double one: (1) that all important 
men in the Party should be vigorously carrying on the work of the 
Party amongst the people and not be trammelled by the restraints of 
office; (2) that the salary paid by the corrupting Government should 
not be accepted. Now both these reasons are potent in PateTs case 
as in Tambe’s; nay, they are more so in Patel’s case, becattse of his 
courageous, energetic and fighting propensities as a Swarajist member 
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in Opposition. The loss of Mr. Petel to the Party is far more regret¬ 
table from this point of view than the loss of Mr. Tambe. Pandit 
Motilal’s acceptance of a place on the Skeen Committee (to which 
reference had been made in the Press) stands on a different footing. 
Notwithstanding that he is nominated, be remains available to the 
Party with his energy and influence to carry on its work openly and 
in public. 1 certainly feel that the time has come when the Swarajists 
should meet and reconsider their programme. Either it has succeeded 
or not succeeded. If it has succeeded, strengthen it up. Make it more 
firm, strong and imalterable, so that such lapses may become impos¬ 
sible. Personally, I would recall to the fighting ranks all those who 
have become stipendarily dumb and mute. If, on the other hand, the 
programme has not succeeded, then let us be honest and true to our¬ 
selves and our Party and proclaim that, in the altered circumstances 
of the country, our opposition to the Bureaucracy ought to take another 
form, that the time has come when all places of power, influence and 
constructive responsibility ought to be taken, without hesitation, for 
the good of the country. Like honourable, courageous and patriotic 
men, we should say that we shall accept these offices, with all their 
risks, because we feel the conviction, proud as it may seem, that we 
alone can save the country by accepting office. This step involves the 
risk of being misunderstood but that risk has to be run. Events will 
prove whether we, the Swarajists, remain firm and imcorrupted by the 
temptations of office. We must boldly take the lead agreeing to be 
judged by the events. But, anything is better than the present laxity. 
Owing to it, and the consequent indeftniteness, the Swaraj Party 
threatens very soon to become the laughing-stock of their supporters. 

Kelkar, who was one of the main objects of attack by the 
opponents of the Swaraj Party, issued a statement. He had 
sent, unlike me, a telegram of congratulation to Tambe. His 
statement was as follows; 

The telegram I sent to Tambe was a personal one. He is a friend 
of mine and was a friend of Tilak when the Tai Maharaja case was 
being conducted at Aurangabad 23 years ago. I always considered 
him a level-headed man taking a commonaense view of things. There¬ 
fore, I thought it my duty to send him a personal telegram expressing 
my c<mgratulations on his personal good fortune and also for the fact 
that his personal merits were thus recognized. 1 took it for granted, 
when sending my telegram, that he must have sent in his resignation 
of his Membership of the Swaraj Party before accepting the offer of 
Executive CounciUorship. 

I see the pomt of blame that is being laid on him. But, technically 
I do not see much diflerence between this end Motilal Nehru’s accept- 
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ance of a nominated seat on the Skeen Committee at a time when 
the Swaraj Party rules did not expressly provide for such acceptance. 
But, I had advised Motilal to accept the post, because, in my opinion, 
things were bound to come to Responsive Cooperation. The acceptance 
of the post of the Executive Coimcillorship is Responsive Cooperation, 
for, as I wrote to Pandit Motilal when advising him to accept Member¬ 
ship of the Skeen Committee, everyone now takes it for granted that 
there is a world of difference betwen a Swarajist accepting office like 
that and someone else doing it. The mentality of the Swarajists is 
recognized to be different from that of the non-Swarajists. I do not 
think that the passing of a mere vote of censure on Tambe at the 
Executive Council meeting of the Swaraj Party will help matters much. 
The time has come when the Swaraj Party must take a broader view 
of things and offer greater facilities for introducing a spirit of opposi¬ 
tion inside the preserves of the Grovernment. I am sure that, though 
technically at fault, Tambe may be relied upon for achieving, in the 
Executive Council of Nagpur, what Mr. V. J. Patel is expected to do 
in the Assembly, as the President and Pandit Motilal on the Skeen 
Committee. 

In reply to these two statements, Motilal felt compelled to 
issue a statement to the Press on 17 November in the course 
of which he observed: 

I can only express my regretful surprise at the statement reported 
to have been made by Jayakar on Tambe’s action and the general 
policy of the Swaraj Party. I cannot conceive how a gentleman in 
the position of the leader of the Swarajists in the Bombay Council 
could possibly commit himself to the opinion that the difference be¬ 
tween Tambe’s acceptance of office and V. J. PateFs is merely technical. 
There is a most essential and substantial difference on general principle 
between the one man accepting an office in the absolute gift of the 
Government and another accepting an office to which he is elected not 
only by the suffrage of his own Party but in the teeth of the Govern¬ 
ment opposition. 

It will be remembered that the Government bloc not only voted 
solidly against Patel but had made miusual efforts to secure votes of 
those dependent on it. Tambe in office is a creature of the Govern¬ 
ment, pure and simple. Patel in office is as much an elected represen¬ 
tative of his Party as when he was out of office. There is no doubt, 
one important difference between Patel in the presidential chair and 
Patel on the Opposition Bench. In the former place he has to decide 
impartially questions arising between his Party on the one side and 
the Government and other Parties on the other. In the latter, it was 
his business to put forward the case of his own Party with all the 
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strength and ability he could command. The difference is the same 
as between a judge and an advocate but is limited to points of order 
and procedure. In agreeing to preside, Patel is boimd by the obligations 
of fairness and impartiality in the presidenial chair of the Assembly. 
But, he does not thereby cease to be a member of the Party to which 
he belongs nor is he relieved from the imdertaking he has given. Apart 
from these well-established principles, the constitution of the Party, 
while it clearly and absolutely prohibits acceptance of office in the gift 
of the Government, equally clearly, provides that “the Party may adopt 
one of its own members or any other elected member of the Assembly 
as a candidate for election to the office of the President of the Assem¬ 
bly. It will thus be seen that there is no remotest analogy between 
the two cases. Though it is true that both of them have been lost to the 
Party in the same sense, I cannot understand how Tambe’s action can 
have a weakening effect on future issues. By his action he has only 
shown himself up and left the Party as it was. I do not know what 
Jayakar is referring to when he speaks of the present laxity of disci¬ 
pline. There have been and will always be black sheep in every 
class. A wrong decision of a member does not show any laxity of 
discipline. It all depends on how the particular member is dealt with 
by the Party and Jayakar would have done well to wait for the action 
which is going to be taken by the Executive Committee of the General 
Cotmcil of which he himself is a member. It is painful to find that 
the leader of the Party in the Bombay Council professing ignorance 
as to whether the Party programme has succeeded or not. Jayakar’s 
remarks about the Party acting as “honourable, courageous and pat¬ 
riotic men” and “honestly putting the case before the electors” are 
out of place and unwarranted. 

It is obvious that in this statement Motilal was compelled 
to accept my position that, whatever the difference between 
Patel and Tambe’s case, both have been lost to the Party’s 
Opposition Benches. And this I made clear in my statement. 
Motilal made one mistake of fact, namely, when he said that 
Patel by his acceptance of office does not thereby cease to 
be a member of the Party to which he belongs, nor is he 
relieved from the undertaking he has given. This was abso¬ 
lutely contrary to what Patel had stated in his own words 
quoted above when he made an announcement after the 
acceptance of the Presidentship. 

I was surprised to find how Motilal, in his desire to condemn 
Tambe, could have forgotten the most essential principle that 
under the programme of the Party everybody was to remain 
available in Opposition. The occasion however gave rise to 
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a splendid opportunity to some of the Bombay friends of my 
Party whose dislike had remained latent for a long time and 
accordingly they issued many venomous statements on which 
we took no action. 

Motilal pretended ignorance of the growing laxity of the 
Party, but it was obvious to everyone who had experience of 
our impotent opposition to the Gvemment and the desire of 
many to change the form of opposition and make it more 
effective by acceptance of office. In the previous portion of 
this narrative I have mentioned important letters of political 
friends like Jinnah, who openly stated that the time had come 
when offices should be accepted. But, in this context, it will 
be appropriate to quote from the opinion of a Congress 
historian: 

Tambe accepting the Executive Councillorship was the subject of 
fierce warfare between the leaders in C.P., Berar, Maharashtra and 
Bombay. Pandit Motilal resented Tambe’s conduct and the extenuation 
of it by men like Kelkar and Jayakar and threatened to take disci* 
plinary action against the two leaders apparently as being accessories 
after the event. They in turn wanted the whole Swaraj Party to agree 
to reconsider their programme. Kelkar’s slogan was “Back to Amritsar; 
Back to the Lokamanya*’. Motilal was equally unbending. Speaking 
at Nagpiu: in November 1925, he declared that Tambe’s acceptance of 
office was not an isolated act but the culmination of a series of at* 
tempts to take office commencing with the intrigue in forming a 
Ministry... 

Retort came at once that Panditji himself showed the way by accept* 
ing the membership of the Skeen Committee. When the Swarajists 
eventually held a conference in CJP., animated and heated discus¬ 
sions took place between Abhyankar and Khare on the one side and 
Dr. Moonje on the other. The latter was suspected of encouraging 
the acceptance of office. Dr. Moonje vehemently denied the charge. 
N. C. Kelkar wrote to the Press criticising the rigid discipline of the 
Swaraj Party which gave no place to the aspirations of the different 
sections of its members. He traced the steady deviation of the Swaraj 
Party away from its original programme of “consistent and uniform 
obstruction in the Legislature” and he asked whether it could not be 
logical at the present stage to allow the acceptance of office. There 
was a time, Kelkar said, when in the Assembly, we could make no 
constructive proposal, say, a motion even to refer a Bill to a Select 
Committee. Then came a time when we were allowed to make such 
motions but not to take a seat on any of the Committees. Th^ came 
a time when we could accept only elective seats on Committees and 
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then came a time when we could accept even nominated seats on 
Committees imder a special dispensation from the Excutive authority. 
Now I grant, said Kelkar, that all these developments were natural 
and were symptoms of a definite new policy, that is to say, a policy 
of revolt from hide-bound obstruction. The Party met at Nagpur and 
strongly condemned the action of Mr. Tambe as being a flagrant breach 
of discipline and treachery to the Party. 

Now we come to Bombay where Motilal hastened from Nagpur to 
crush the revolt of Jayakar and Kelkar. They had raised a cry of 
Responsive Co-operation already. Both these scholar-politicians, so 
well-known in India for their erudition and keen political sense resigned 
their seats on the Executive of the All-Ihdia Swaraj Party and issued 
in that connection a Press statement. 

The contest thus developed and Pandit Motilal’s Party used 
all their strength and popularity with the Press to carry on 
propaganda against us, who were at one time his respected 
colleagues, on whom he had showered praises for their work 
in the Councils. We had, therefore, to have recourse to the 
Press to explain our position and the bulk of the Press sup¬ 
ported our opinion. As an instance of support we obtained 
from unlikely quarters, I may mention an editorial note in 
the Hindustan Times, a nationalist paper of Delhi in its issue 
of 13 October 1925. A short extract is reproduced below: 

M. R. Jayakar in his statement on the Swaraj Party’s position, has 
spoken courageously as he always does. It is nothing surprising that, 
to searching minds, the present position of the Swaraj Party is in¬ 
sufferable. Hair-splitting, niceties, differences between one shade of 
lapse and another in the acceptance of office, and intellectual acrobatics 
to defend unintelligible processes have engrossed the attention of the 
Swaraj Party to the exclusion of adjusting its policy suitably to the 
current circumstances. ‘Either go back to pure, undiluted obstruction 
or accept offices and go towards responsive co-operation’ is the gist of 
Jayakar’s plea. Quite right too. Now, the Swarajists are harboured 
on No Man’s Land. A. Rangaswami Iyengar, the able General Secretary 
of the Party, is frittering away his energies in discovering modes of 
extenuation. Why indulge in this unprofitable pursuit? The Swarajists 
would do well to remember that the criticisms that have been evoked 
have been due to their own doings and are not the product of a 
catping mind. They ought to take due note of the significance of the 
opinion generated by their actions and reidiape their policy on an 
acOeptable basis. Jayakar is perfectly right in saying that Tambe’s 
gravitation into office is the same as Patel’s having been pushed into 
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the. President's Chair. The subtle distinctions that are sought to be 
made between the two events are not worth the effort wasted on them. 
The duty of the Swarajists is therefore, not to tight for the mastery 
of their name, but tol evolve a process of action that will not be in 
discord with their professions. 

In an earlier issue of the same paper a senior Congressman 
Lala Dulichand wrote: 

It is unfortimate that the stalwart leaders of the Party like Motilal 
Nehru, Jayakar and Kelkar have differed as to the propriety or other¬ 
wise of Tambe’s action. The very idea of accepting any kind of gift or 
favour from the Government is repugnant to Swarajist mentality, and 
every true Swarajist considers it a humiliation of the Party to accept 
any such gift or favour. The declared object of the Party is to destroy 
the reforms and make the Government impossible. This being the 
case, the acceptance of an office under the Reform Government and 
to become an integral part of it, is a direct negation of the policy and 
pvirpose of the Party. But, the Swarajist Party has been of late pur¬ 
suing a policy of drift and a surrender of some of its cherished ideals 
both in the political and non-political domain and this has encouraged 
Mr. Tambe and might encourage others to betray the Party. Let the 
Party leaders take note of it. There is another factor which accounts 
for the occasional lapses of the Party. There are some members of the 
Swaraj Party, both honest and patriotic, who want to bring the Swaraj 
Party in conformity with non-Swarajist views. There is yet time to 
set the house in order and let the leaders retrace the steps taken and 
rectify the mistakes made. 

On 15 October 1925, I gave an interview to the Press, 
clearing many misconceptions which had been produced by 
Motilal and his colleagues, in their desire to denounce the 
Bombay Council Swaraj Party and its leader. 

After repeating my views that there was hardly any dif¬ 
ference in principle between Patel becoming President, Motilal 
becoming a member of the Skeen Committee and Tambe 
accepting Elxecutive Councillorship I went on to add: 


I already see signs in Anglo-Indian circles and newspapers of jubilation 
over Mr. Patel’s elevation. It is being interpreted by them in the 
light of a weakening of the Party’s stiffness, caused by the spectacle 
that a person, who talked of non-payment of taxes and civil disobe¬ 
dience only two months ago, is now in the acceptance of a smug salary 
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of Rs. 4,000 per month as the price of his silence and his non-partici¬ 
pation in the open activity of the Party. The Bombay Coimcil Swaraj 
Party, small and ignored as they are, resisted the temptation of putting 
one of their men into the place of the Bombay Coimcil Presidentship, 
which they could have done if they were so inclined, or the temptation 
of a Ministership which was offered to their leader. I urge that the 
Swaraj Party should meet now and consider the important question 
whether they will either put the ban upon all offices, elected or nomi¬ 
nated, which involves the loss of their best men in the open activity 
of the Party and involves the acceptance of a salary from Government, 
or whether they will take their courage in both hands and openly say 
to the country that the time has now come, when the Swaraj Party 
should accept all offices and places of power and from that high pedestal, 
work for the good of the country. The distinction between an elected 
and a nominated office, both involving alike a sacrifice of open activity, 
is to my mind, a very shadowy and technical one. It cannot even be 
said that an elected office like that of the president of the legislative 
bodies is not dependent on the goodwill of the Government, because, 
in its ultimate acceptance, it depends upon the favour of the Governor 
or the Governor-General; not even the Governor or the Govemor- 
General-in-Coimcil. I feel and repeat that the Swarajists should meet 
and reconsider their programme. If the Swarajists think that their 
programme has failed, then let us be honest and true to ourselves and 
our country and proclaim that the time has now come when places 
of power and constructive responsibility should be taken without hesita¬ 
tion for the good of the country. One cannot with definiteness say 
how public feeling will receive such a change. That depends upon how 
we interpret some recent manifestations, such as the public reception 
to V. J. Patel in Bombay. He is being brought in a special train to 
Bombay. The procession through the streets goes to Congress House 
which was taken out by the Patidars of Bombay and Ahmedabad—^the 
ease and willingness with which public greetings have been offered and 
accepted. Cannot these facts be taken as an indication of a change of 
public sentiments? If these signs can be so interpreted, then it is clear 
that a change has come over public feeling, and that it recognises that 
a valuable worker like Patel is, in the altered circumstances of the 
times, more useful in the Legislative Assembly than as a man who, two 
months ago, spoke of Civil Disobedience, and non-payment of taxes. 
I do hope therefore, that the Swaraj Party will before lohg settle their 
differences in order to avoid backsliding in politics. Such back-sliding, 
if permitted, will occur in many provinces. CP. and Bengal must not 
flatter themselves that they were the only provinces which resisted 
tempting offers of forming Ministries or holding high offices. May I 
say that the Swarajists in Bombay, in their modest and unannounced 
manner, passed through similar trials and temptations? 
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The Bombay Chronicle, which was at this time xmder the 
editorship of a particularly vitriolic journalist, Continued to 
be hostile. It had become implacable at this time. It had 
developed gradually a great dislike against the Maharashtra 
school of politics and when that school openly took up the 
advocacy of “Responsive Co-operation” which had been in 
fact, though not in professions, the policy of the Swaraj Party 
in the Bombay Legislative Council as also in the Central 
Legislature, the Bombay Chronicle poured a flood of venom 
upon the Maharashtrian politicians, so much indeed that the 
Indian Daily Mail, (another Bombay Daily) which was not in 
any way a partisan paper but conducted by Natarajan with 
the balance and dignity which had always characterised his 
journalistic activities, felt compelled to come out with a truer 
statement of our position in reply to the attack in the Bombay 
Chronicle. 

The Daily Mail wrote under the caption “Vicarious Vitupe¬ 
ration”: 

Our Meadows Street contemporary has fallen foul of Jayakar for hur 
statement published in these columns on the situation created by the 
acceptance by a member of the Swaraj Party of a membership of the 
Executive Coimcil in the Central Provinces. Jayakar pointed out in 
his statement that Tambe’s action and the earlier acceptance of the 
Presidentship by V. J. Patel were both deviations from the declarecT 
policy of the Swaraj Party and he urged that the Party should now 
definitely decide whether it should stick to its original idea or in view 
of changed conditions accept offices with all responsibilities and risks 
which such acceptance involved. The present position is uncertain. 
Some acceptances of offices, says Jayakar, are acclaimed as a triumph 
of the Party, while others are denoimced as treason to it. Jayakar*s 
statement was a just and clearly thought out pronouncement on the 
present situation of the Party and everyone who wishes well for it 
should welcome it. Our contemporary, which has employed its un¬ 
surpassed resources of vituperation to denounce Jayakar published^ 
without a word, only a day previously a letter form Tairsee expressing 
identical views in more nervous language. The only inference poissible 
is either that our contemporary has an objection to Jayakar personally 
or that it objects to his having published his statement elsewhere thati 
in its columns. No greater misfortune can befall a man or a newspaper 
than to have to find every day someone to denotmce. Sir Purushottam- 
das Thakordas has b^n held to have betrayed Want of 8elf-re^>ect^ 
Tambe has been called a renegade and Jayakar a petty-minded reviler 
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of his own colleague^. One will do well to ask oneself if the fault 
niay not be in one’s own mentality. We suppose, we have a fairly 
high view of our vocation but we can never bring ourselves to think 
that what one could not care to say in one’s own name may be rightly 
said under the cover of the editorialj first person plural. We cannot 
conclude this note without expressing our appreciation of Kelkar's 
manly defence of Tambe’s acceptance of a membership of the CP. 
Government. 

The Bombay Chronicle continued to pour its vials of vitu¬ 
peration on. the Bombay Swaraj Party, getting more and 
more offensive personally to me and to the Responsive Co¬ 
operation propaganda. Circulation of such vituperation led 
even a distant paper Forward published in Bengal, to ask a 
statement from me upon circumstances occurring since the 
disappearance of Das from the political arena. 

In response to the invitation of that paper, I wrote as fol¬ 
lows: 

After Deshbandhu’s death, the chief aim of the Swarajists should be 
to keep the Party immune from disintegration. Already there are 
signs of disintegration, due, among other causes, to the fact that we 
have departed from the original rigour of our rule that no offices 
should be taken by the Swarajists after their entry into the legislative 
bodies of the coimtry. There have been lapses since then, and the 
position at present is that, whereas the securing of some offices like, 
for instance, the Presidentship of the Legislative Assembly, are regarded 
as triumphs for the Party, the acceptance of other offices like the 
Executive Councillorship and Ministership is regarded as treason to it. 
This is an anomaly, becatise in my opinion, both suffer from the same 
defect, namely (1) that they deprive the Party of the active partici¬ 
pation and services of important men of the party, and (2) they are 
both likewise stipendiary and in that sense likely to cause a weakening 
of the stiffness of the Party. I am, therefore, of opinion that the Party 
should once more meet and resolve either not to accept any offices at 
all if they think that the future success of the programme requires 
such a rigorous tightening, or if they do not think so, then I am of 
opinion that the whole progranune should be once more revised with 
courage and precision and solely in the interest of the country, so as 
to enable the Swarajists to capture all places, stipendiary and other¬ 
wise, of influence, power, prestige and responsibility, and, from this 
high pedestal, the Swarajists should carry on the struggle against the 
forces of reaction and opposition. The Swaraj Party at present is in 
^ very anomalous position and it can only avert its progressive dis- 
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integration by one or the other of these two courses. Any further 
continuance of the present state of things is undesirable and is sure 
to cause further disintegration. 

Not content with its own attacks editorially or semi-edito- 
rially, the Bombay Chronicle opened its columns to inter¬ 
views from the opponents of Responsivism. The first inter¬ 
view, of this kind was from Motilal himself which appeared 
in that paper on 18 October 1925. In that interview, he said 
nothing different from his previous statements, pointing out 
the difference between Patel’s Presidentship and Tambe’s 
Executive Councillorship. But the characteristic feature of 
this interview was that he gave no answer to my suggestion 
that technical differences between one office and another were 
causing considerable confusion in the Swaraj Party and con¬ 
sequently it must make up its mind either to accept no office 
and tighten up its programme or revise it in order to avoid 
the confusion, differences and contests which the present 
situation had created. There being no new ground in his 
interview, I made a short reply to that interview in the Press 
on 19 October: 

1 have no desire to be drawn into an acrimonious controversy with 
Pandit Motilal on this question. I have stated my view clearly and 
frankly in the interview I gave to the Press. 1 have nothing to add to 
that. I still adhere to the view that the situation created by Tambe’s 
accepance of office will not be met by a vote of censure or condemnation 
alone. The occasion has given to the Party an opportunity to clarify 
its principles, policy and programme beyond cavil or misunderstanding. 
I shall urge this view at the meeting of the Swaraj Party convened 
at Nagpur, if I can attend the same, notwithstanding the Coimcil Session 
at Poona. In view of the close approach of the date of this meeting, 
I do not think that any xiseful purpose will be served by my con¬ 
tinuing this controversy in the Press. 

In the meanwhile, I received letters from several friends 
who appreciated my point of view asking for either course 
to be adopted. Among such letters, I received one on 22 
October from B. G. Kher. He had kept himself aloof from 
the vituperative attack or its defence. But as the vituperation 
increased, the tension was unbearable and he wrote to me: 

I read the article in the Chronicle of the IGth. It is a vile attack 
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and shows our friend the present Proprietor of the paper and his 
satellites in their true colour. I am sure that Mr.(the person refer¬ 

red to above as a vituperative editor) must have written it; Mr. Brelri 
could not h^ve. However, I do not think that this will harm your 
position in the political field. I think the Swarajists’ position was 
getting hopelessly inconsistent. We ought to have more honesty and 
cleanliness in our politics. 

Another letter was received from Vijayaraghavachariar of 
Salem, the veteran politician and Congress leader, who had 
maintained throughout his career stem independence of views 
and always gave courageous expression to them. He wrote: 

Swarajists should wash away all and every special sins they may 
have committed as Swarajists. If I get an opportunity, 1 would not 
hesitate to make these suggestions to them. Can’t you do it for me? 

My reply was briefly as follows: 

I have been frightfully busy in a hot controversy with Pandit Motilal 
which you must have seen in the paper. I have had to travel, the 
whole of my time, in different places in India, to explain my point of 
view and have just settled down to attend to my correspondence. Your 
caustic remarks about the Swarajists are perfectly well-deserved. I 
must say that I am out of the trammels of Party loyalty in a narrower 
sense. 

Motilal’s attack in very violent terms brought our cause 
considerable support from individual friends as well as from 
journals. To quote only one instance of the Delhi paper 
Hindustan Times, which had never professed Swarajist lean¬ 
ings, but was purely a Nationalist paper. It wrote on 28 
October 1925: 

We strongly venture to commend to the consideration of the Swaraj 
Party the desirability, in the interests of the nation, of a revised and 
more consistent line of action in regard to the work in the Councils. 
The statements made in the press by such leaders of the Party as 
Jayakar and Kelkar clearly indicate that the point of view, which 
we had urged as outside spectators, has influential exponents inside the 
Party. Jayakar’s masterly analysis of the situation should go a long 
way to convince waverers that the time has once again arrived when 
public opinion must be led and not followed. Nor is it at all an 
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uncertain factor as to the tend^cy of a by no meana inconsiderable 
section of public opinion in regard to the acceptance of a salaried post 
under the Government, provided it has not the appearance of a siu:- 
render of popular rights. The demonstrations held in Bombay and 
Ahmedabad in honour of Paters election as President of the Legislative 
Assembly betoken an attitude which is far removed from an insistence 
on the destruction of Dyarchy. The deputy leader of the Swaraj 
Party (Kelkar) is even more outspoken than Jayakar. He is frank 
almost to the verge of bluntness, and has pointed out the gradual 
descent of the Swaraj Party at Delhi from the rigour of its usual fumi¬ 
ng. All this clearly shows that things are in a process of rapid 
melting and it were upto competent leadership to recast the programme 
of the Party more in accord with the resultant of the various forces 
which compose it, unless it prefers to commit the mistake of splitting 
the Party. The incidents which have so far happened show that a 
breach in the fundamental principles of the Swaraj Party was effected 
by those who shaped the modified constitution itself. The impartial 
discharge by Mr. Patel of presidential duties can neither be taken as 
obstruction nor even as opposition to Government measures. It is also 
not in accord with the facts to treat it as a help to the programme of 
the Swaraj Party, (as Pandit Motilal seemed to imagine). An unbiassed 
Chairman must help no party. By getting its own men into the 
office as Presidents of legislatures, the Swaraj Party has laid on them 
the duty to see that the present system of Government runs smooth, 
in other words, to see that Dyarchy works and obstruction fails. We 
do not think that any piupose is served by the use of angry words in 
reply to frank statements of their views by prominent Swarajist leaders 
like Kelkar and Jayakar on the present position of things. There is 
on the contrary, need of a free exchange of views as a preliminary 
to an authoritative announcement of the future policy of the Swarajists* 
action. We would, in any case, venture to suggest that an informal 
conference of Swarajists leaders should be held at an early date to 
facilitate final conclusions as to future policy. 

As days went on I gathered greater support. On 25 October 
for instance, in unexpected quarters in Madras, the Daily 
Express criticised the situation as follows: 

It must be admitted that Jayakar was pointing the index finger when 
he annoimced with personal courage rare now-a-days, that Tambe*s 
action has to be looked upon not as a stale exhibition of a solitary, 
vicarious or blatant self-seeking, but as a manifestation of an imeasiness 
and waywardness of ambition which is on the point of becoming re¬ 
current and epidemic. Since this is so, it is imperative that the Swaraj 
Party must set about to reconsider its fundamentals. If it becomes 
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necessary to change the first principles of the Party, its leaders have 
to face the task, in the open light, with courage and like honest men. 
This fact has been put before the public by Jayakar. While we can 
see in it no reason for Pandit Motilal showing an unseemly petulance, 
v/e all have to regret the lapse of temper indulged in by the astute 
Pandit but we do trust that Motilal will rise equally to the occasion 
and settle the issues with that clarity of judgment and high states¬ 
manship which we have associated with his brilliant personality. 

From distant Lahore, the Tribune raised its voice: 

When Pandit Motilal entered the contest, little did he know that he 
would soon have to answer critics who found no difference between 
one office and another and his own acceptance of a seat on the Skeen 
Committee. He knew still less that these critics would include a man 
of such wide influence and authority in his own Party as Mr. Kelkar. 

To similar effect was the Daily Express of Madras: 

As we anticipated, a steady tide has set in among Swarajists in 
favoxm of accepting office. Jayakar wanted his fellow-Swarajists to 
examine the present situation honestly with a view to finding out 
whether the time had not come for a change of policy regarding 
acceptance of office. But we must remember and make allowance for 
the diffic\ilty which all men feel when they have got to go back 
upon a false move. What, however, we wish to emphasize here is 
that Kelkar speaks for the entire body of Maharashtra Swarajists just 
as Jayakar may be taken to represent the Bombay intelligentsia. The 
question is whether the Party will ignore these warnings and pursue 
its present ostrich-like policy only to fall like Humpty Dumpty. 

The New Times of Karachi was equally effective: 

The incident has, however, brought to light a weak spot in the Swaraj 
Party organisation and discipline. Swarajists are unable to punish any 
betrayal of the Party. It is wrong to imagine they are not clear in 
their aims. With the absorption of heterogeneous elements, it is true, 
the need for change is naturally felt. We hope, under its able leaders 
the Swaraj Party will steer its way with courage and confidence. 

The Amrit Bazar Patrika of Calcutta which always gave 
its support to the policy of Das, approved of the observation 
of the Indian Daily Mail which it described as a shrewd one, 
that the leaders of the Swaraj Party have one policy for 
42 
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themselves, another for those outside the inner circle. The 
paper went on to add: 

It is because we have ventured from time to time to indulge in some 
straight talk about the Party that Lala Lajpatrai charged us with 
partisanship. Now that in his paper he is having his ^straight talk’, 
it is all right;—-no partisanship! But we are no partisans. We give 
unto the Party its due for its splendid organization and patriotic efforts. 
Blind support is as out of our line as blind opposition. There are 
more people anxious to have a dispassionate view of things than mere 
partisans believe. 

It is remarkable that these papers pointed out that I had 
not supported Tambe’s action but condemned it, proceeding 
to use that incident only as an occasion for revising the pro¬ 
gramme so as to remove the confusion in the minds of the 
Swarajists and the public. 

Another prominent paper in North India was gently sar¬ 
castic: 

Tambe’s latest action may have been unauthorised but is not in¬ 
consistent. Neither Jayakar nor Kelkar have claimed freedom of action 
independently of the views of their Party. They cannot be expected 
to forfeit the freedom of opinion and the right to express it when sudden 
and important developments take place in the situation in the country 
end especially when other equally, if not more, prominent members 
of the same Party freely comment on the same developments—^may be 
in a different key. The principles sounded by Pandit Motilal may be 
sound in theory but it is clear in our opinion that those who charge 
the Maharashtra leaders almost with rebellion found among them their 
greatest supporters at the time of their own attempt to effect a change 
in the programme of the nation. The Swaraj Party has still a great 
future in the country. It will remain in spite of all change, the most 
forward among the Parties working in the Legislatures of the country. 
Temperamental difficulties will keep alive its spirit of resistance. Its 
members are true to their professions wherever they are placed. All 
that is wanted is a dispassionate and open-minded consideration of 
the situation in the country and the best way of meeting it. We hope 
that the Swaraj Party’s Executive will consider it at their future 
meeting. 

When the occasion was ripe, Kelkar gave an interview to a 
Bombay paper in which he pointed out several instances where 
flie Legislative Assembly, under Motilal’s leadership, had co- 
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operated with the Government in passing measures from time 
to time varying its programme of miiform obstruction. After 
citing instances of such co-operation, Kelkar posed a straight 
question to Motilal. Whether he (Motilal) was prepared to 
call the policy of the Swaraj Party a policy of obstruction? 
He further said: 

What he and we all have done in the Legislative Assembly was per¬ 
fectly right and reasonable per se but my only quarrel with him 
(Motilal) is that he refuses to give it the proper name. And because 
he does not give our programme a proper name, the changes in our 
programme have been half-hearted, as if we were afraid of ourselves. 
It is mainly owing to these, that some acceptances are acclaimed as 
triumphs of the party while others are denounced as treason to it. We 
do draw a line but the only trouble is that the line satisfies neither 
ourselves nor others. I do not wonder that leaders like Lajpatrai and 
Malaviya who have all along refused to join the Swaraj Party, should 
use the word “half-way house*’ in adverse criticism of the policy of 
the Swaraj Pary. But, apart from the adverseness of the criticism, we 
may seriously consider whether the criticism is not true. Motilal is 
welcome to take disciplinary action of which he is so very fond and 
the party will loyally support him in that action; but he cannot shut 
out or suppress the doubts that naturally arise. * In his eagerness to 
punish erring humanity, Panditji has allowed himself also to preach a 
sermon. He evidently fancies that authority does not feel comfortable 
unless it can also lay to its soul the unction of correcting moral prin¬ 
ciples. Thus, as a preliminary to taking disciplinary action against 
Jayakar and myself he preaches to us the principle that if a member 
of an organism fails to carry the body with him, he should, like an 
honourable man, retire from that organism and “then** criticise it in 
the public press. I wonder whether Pandit Motilal practised himself 
that principle when he did not agree at the Gaya Congress and, for that 
reason, he established the Swaraj Party the next day, without however 
resigning the membership of the Congress. In fact, he vigorously in¬ 
sisted upon every member of the Swaraj Party being or remaining first 
a member of the Congress. No doubt when he criticised the Congress 
he criticised it in the name of the No-changers but in fact it was a 
criticism of the Congress all the same. And now he practically asks 
Jayakar and myself to go out of the Party owing to our humble criticism 
of the Swaraj Party. We have in our backs strength enough to bear 
any disciplinary action that tlje Executive Coiuicil of the Party may 
take against us, but the end is certainly not yet. 


The result of Motilal’s resolute speeches and action against 
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us was to stiffen up the Bombay Council Swaraj Party of 
which I was the leader. And on 27 October, the twenty-one 
Swarajist members of my Party, issued a statement. I append 
a short extract: 

Council Hall: Poona 

We, the ordinary members and associate members of the Swaraj 
Party in the Bombay Legislative Council desire to express our opinion 
with reference to the question which is coming on for decision before 
the Executive Committee of the Swaraj Party at Nagpur on the 1st 
proximo. We adhere to the views expressed by Mr. Jayakar, that 
though Tambe’s action in accepting the Executive Councillorship of 
the CP. Government, while yet a member of the Swaraj Party, de¬ 
serves disapproval, that fact raises a larger question whether the time 
has not come when the Swaraj Party should revise the programme so 
as to lay down principles in favour of acceptance of offices on the 
policy of the late Lokamanya Tilak called ‘‘responsive co-operation”. 
From our experience of the Bombay Legislative Council and of the 
Bombay Government we are of opinion that the time has come when 
the Swaraj Party should change its present policy to that of responsive 
co-operation, lift up the ban against the acceptance of Ministerships 
and leave the matter to the discretion of the Swarajist members in the 
Council of the Province concerned. The Bombay Government has made 
itself impregnable with the aid of certain reactionary elements in the 
Council and, through the transferred departments, it has been enacting 
measures and taking steps of a very retrograde character, so as to 
store up more and more discontent and antipathies which are serious 
impediments to the cause of Swaraj. We are convinced that the proper 
remedy for all this is for Swarajists to accept offices and to carry on 
the struggle for the Swaraj of their aim, thereby preventing unholy 
coalition between the Government and the reactionary elements in 
the country. We ask Mr. Jayakar as our representative to put forward 
these views before the meeting of the Executive Committee and we 
do hope that our views will receive the consideration they deserve. 
The independent members of ouir Cotmcil, who are associate members 
of our party, also share the same view. 

This statement was signed by twenty-one members repre¬ 
senting several electoral districts in Maharashtra, Gujerat and 
Karnatak and by two independents—one from the Non- 
Brahman Party and the other—a^very experienced member 
who had figured as a member even during previous times 
viz. Pahalajani of Sind, who appended to his signature the 
following: 
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1 am strongly of opinion that on a suitable occasion the Swaraj Party 
should go into the Government lobby to decide matters on merit so as 
to make it a powerful movement. 

The independent members some of whom had joined as 
signatories to the above manifesto, felt compelled to come out 
with a statement of their own on 28 October 1925. Four 
important Independent members, occupying high position and 
esteem in public issued the following statement to the Press: 

Camp: Poona 

The Swarajists have been in minority is a fact which cannot be 
denied. But for the unreserved support of the Independents they could 
not make their existence felt. We mean thereby that they are in such 
a minority that Government would not have given the importance of 
recognition to them as a popular party. Swarajists have gradually 
got memberships on Select Committees, on Famine and Public Accounts 
Committees and on Advisory Committees. They deliberately gave up 
the chance of getting the President’s post, though Government were 
willing to elect such a President. Party discipline, however, prevented 
them from accepting the posts. As soon as they entered the Council, 
they were offered Ministerships. They could have secured these but 
they refused. Two Muslims and one non-Brahman got these posts. The 
Swarajists have receded from their original policy of obstruction and 
refused to accept any seat as mentioned above. Let us now review 
what has been the result of this policy of refusing the posts of Minister- 
ships and Executive Councillorships and the post of the President. They 
have thereby given more influence and power and patronage to their 
opponents—^both non-Brahmans and Muslims. We are, therefore, of 
opinion that Swarajists, if they at all desire to go to the Council, should 
accept offices. We are well aware of the fact that Swarajists have 
hold on the public for not accepting offices. We would therefore desire 
that salaries only sufficient to keep their dignity of the position they 
occupy, be accepted by them. At least 50 per cent of the salary be 
refunded to Party funds. If they follow this practice, they would realise 
at least five to seven lakhs a year. Over and above that, they would 
build up the nation with the help of their influence, power and patronage 
which we are sure, will bo used for the sole benefit of the country. 
Their Party will attain an unassailable position in the country. 

The signatories contained the names of Lalji Naranji, a 
commercial magnate from Bombay whose help Gandhi re- 
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ceived from time to time for augmenting the funds. The 
last name among them was of a Muslim, H. A. Laljee, who 
had consistently voted, contrary to the dictates of his party, 
in favour of the Swarajists* action. 

A prominent member having great influence in Dhulia and 
round about, Shankarrao Deo, signed this statement and added 
a note: 

I am not a Swarajist. I always held that a popular party must accept 
offices and run the transferred departments. The party must impose 
conditions upon Ministers. 

As desired by my colleagues, the Swarajists and Indepen¬ 
dents, I sent a statement on 27 October to the President of 
the Executive Committee of the All India Swaraj Party at 
Nagpur, Pandit Motilal: 

I am sending this statement of my views because I am not sure 
whether my work in the Council will enable me to be present to attend 
to the work of the Executive Committee of the All India Swaraj Party, 
which has been convened at Nagpur on 1 November 1925... I am 
entirely at one with all the other Swarajists in condemning the action 
of Tambe as a flagrant breach of Party discipline; but that fact raises 
some very important questions. My statement in the press must have 
been read by my colleagues and the condemnation of Tambe in the 
same terms by Pandit Motilal Nehru. I have not replied to it because 
I thought that, having regard to the tone and temper with which the 
Pandit attacked me, the controversy would degenerate. The Pandit’s 
statements were vulnerable. I thought that I would have the chance 
of putting my views before the Committee. The Pandit’s statement 
raises important questions. He has indicated to me and Kelkar that 
for the sin of having expressed our opinion clearly we must leave the 
Party. He has also "spoken about the discipline of the Party. All this 
is as it should be but I cannot help remarking that the Pandit’s attack 
relying on a telegram as a summary of my view was hasty and 
improper. That a person in our position, who has opportimities of 
knowing the sentiments of his colleagues and of the public at large 
and who has so far maintained an attitude, as I have, of loyalty to the 
Party’s programmes, ventures to speak out, it is itself a clear indication 
that in his opinion the time has come when the views he ventures to 
express should be seriously considered by the Party. Party discipline 
and Party loyalty are very good things but those who want to main¬ 
tain them must clearly remember that these elements in the Party 
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cannot be mainained without responsible members of the Party enjoy¬ 
ing, on extraordinary occasions, freedom to speak out the growing 
feeling of the sections whom they represent. This was indicated by 
the leading members of the Swaraj Party speaking out against the 
orthodox Congress views when they formed the Swaraj Party. In 
Maharashtra we started on this freedom in 1921 and the Pandit cannot 
forget that we did so while yet remaining members of the Congress. 
His theory that no man should venture to speak out against the Party 
without going out of it, has many limitations and he will recollect that 
the very genesis of the Swaraj Party in the Congress is a standing 
exception to the theory which he now propounds. I am prepared to 
suffer for the freedom of my speech. It will leave me unrepentent, 
in calling the attention of the Party to the views which, in my part 
of the country were growing more and more predominant. I have had 
recently very considerable opportunities to travel about in the Pre¬ 
sidency and I can assure my colleagues that many men, even belonging 
to the circle of Mahatma Gandhi’s devout followers, have now come 
to the conclusion that Swarajists should now accept offices and accept 
responsibility. One cannot fully imagine the great harm which has 
been done to our cause by the Government of Bombay and the re¬ 
actionary elements in the community combining together to store up 
racial animosity and communal discord, thereby postponing the advent 
of Swaraj. This view is shared by all my colleagues in the Bombay 
Legislative Council, including the Independent Members of great repute 
and responsibility. We feel that our non-participation in offices is 
making our position every day weaker, with corresponding strength 
added to the Government which has gone on making unholy alliances 
with the reactionary elements in the country. The way out of this 
line is either to join the movement of civil disobedience or non-payment 
of taxes or to accept responsive co-operation. The former methods 
we entirely exclude, because I know that even during times when the 
country was better organised, those methods were clearly eschewed 
by responsible leaders as being premature. I was present on the fateful 
day at Bardoli on which Mahatma Gandhi had to give up that campaign. 
Things have grown worse since then and I hold the view that it is 
perfect madness to talk at present of Civil Disobedience and non¬ 
payment of taxes. These may come when the country is awakened 
and the Government may give provocation enough; but I cannot imder- 
stand what some people describe as “preparing the country for civil 
disobedience’’. These things cannot and should not come by deliberate 
preparation; the only preparation for such a sacrifice is organised unity, 
provided a proper atmosphere is secured and Government is unwise 
enough. Therefore, in my opinion, out of the present stalemate, the 
only way is towards responsive co-operation. We have been practising 
responsive co-operation under different guises and pretences both in 
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the Central Assembly and in the Provincial Council; but we have 
refused to give our programme its proper name. 1 do hope that my 
colleagues of the Committee will consider this question very seriously 
because the very existence of our Party is involved in our decision. 

I have already stated that the whole of the Bombay Council 
Swaraj Party including Gujerathis and Maharashtrians with 
one mind supported me and that must have been a great 
surprise to Motilal. For, in a short time I got a letter from 
one of the Gujerathi members of my Party who wrote: 

I have received a message through X, Y, Z, that Panditji wants to 
see me tomorrow. It is not clear why he wants to see me. I have 
already signed the statement with other members of the Swaraj Party 
from Broach. I would, therefore, like to know why I have been asked 
to see him. There is no reason mentioned for this. I am, therefore, 
asking you what I should do. 

As this member had already signed the statement of twenty- 
one Swarajists and especially as the agency employed to 
convey the message had been very hostile to us, I suspected 
the motive and when another letter with a similar complaint 
came from Gujerat, I wrote a reply on 16 November 1925 to 
this member of my Party: 

I have to request you and your friends from Surat to be firm in 
your attitude as regards accepting responsibility, for I fear some at¬ 
tempt is going to be made to cause defection in our ranks. There is 
no question of accepting offices during the tenure of the present 
Councils. 

Similar attempts to cause defection in Gujerat were made 
and I received more than one letter from the supporters of 
the Swaraj Party in Gujerat, one of which I am quoting 
as a specimen: 

I need hardly assure you that T have full confidence in you or what 
you ask me to do and my presence is absolutely unnecessary at any 
further meetings. I must, however, press my view once again before 
you. I feel from contact with electorates that they are tired of our 
inactivity. Perhaps, the electorates are not sufficiently educated and 
are always anxious to get some tangible results. I feel, therefore, that 
either we must get into office or allow our independent friends in the 
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Council to get into offices with certain conditions. Our going into 
office is out of question under our programme. So, do insist upon 
our independent friends to get into office. This is the only way to 
keep the electorate in hand, which is otherwise very difficult today, 
and is gradually slipping out of our influence. The Bombay Swarajists 
must have independent powers of action within certain limits. This 
means that there must be Provincial Autonomy in the Swaraj Party. 
Our impotent activity is demoralizing us and also the electorate. Our 
Province is peculiar, at least Surat I know is very peculiar. It is 
very rare to see a white cap now though once there used to be an 
ocean of them. 

I hope, this will be enough to convince Panditji and you may kindly 
place this letter before him if you think necessary. 

I was greatly assured by the statement in this Gujerathi 
member s letter that the electorate was tired of our impotent 
opposition. On the same day, I got another such letter from 
Soman, Swarajist member from Satara, a very loyal member 
of the Party at that time, later the Congress Party’s Speaker 
of the popular Legislative Assembly in Bombay, now unfor¬ 
tunately not amongst us. He wrote: 

I feel it is no use discussing the matter with Panditji on the question 
of Responsive Co-operation. He desires us practically to break away 
from the Swaraj Party and challenges Responsive Co-operation. With 
due deference to his views, I desire that you should press your views 
in this respect in the Deccan at least. We can assure Panditji that 
he will find it difficult to get a true Swarajist according to his definition 
to stand for a new election if ever. Even Responsive Co-operationists 
will think twice before they seek re-election in the present days of 
communalism and racialism as backed by the Ministry and Govern¬ 
ment. Therefore, it is but necessary that this evil should receive some 
set back by power and offices being wrested from the hands of com- 
munalists and racialists. I am sure you will truly repre^nt the views 
of our Party before Panditji and take some bold stand if necessary. 
You may also consult him whether the time has not come when we 
should break our vow of silence. 

At last the much-advertised meeting at Nagpur took place 
on 1 November 1925. The Press was told that it was to con¬ 
sider the conduct of rebels like me and Kelkar and give 
them proper punishment. In the meanwhile, Motilal had been 
guilty of using strong expressions which appeared in the Press, 
one of which had become almost classic at this time that 
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Kelkar and Jayakar (and their colleagues, meaning Aney and 
Moonje) represent “a diseased limb of the Party and has to 
be amputated”. This expression, which obtained currency 
irritated my colleagues, and we all missed Das and regretted 
that he was no more amongst us. He himself had suffered 
from a similar downfall in popularity owing to his Faridpur 
speech and had always maintained an appreciative contact 
v/ith Maharashtra since the days of Tilak and we felt sure 
that if he had been living at this time, this catastrophe and 
offensive exchange of words would not have occurred. What 
happened at Nagpur is easily told in the impartial words of 
a Congress chronicler as follows: 

The Executive Committee meeting of the All India Swaraj Party 
held on 1 November at Nagpur passed the resolution condemning 
Tambe’s action which was described as a flagrant act of indiscipline 
and treachery to the Party. From Nagpur, Motilal hastened to Bombay 
in order to crush the revolt led by Jayakar and Kelkar who resigned 
their membership of the Executive of the All India Swaraj Party. 
In a public speech at Bombay, Motilal outlined the future course of 
his Party. He said that the Swaraj Party stood for its own progress 
which included co-operation and non-co-operation, construction and 
destruction as the occasion and national interest demanded. (What 
is thus stated is Responsive Co-operation cautiously worded.) In this 
speech the Pandit went on to add that the changes which were the 
very essence of life were inevitable in the Swaraj Party, which was 
pre-eminently a Party of action. 

Another Congress historian wrote about 1 November 1925, 
as follows: 

On 1 November, the Executive of the All India Swaraj Party met 
at Nagpur and condemned the action of Tambe as being a flagrant 
breach of discipline. From Nagpur the Pandit came to Bombay, as he 
said, to crush the revolt of Jayakar and Kelkar. They had raised the 
cry of Responsive Co-operation. Both these politicians ultimately re¬ 
signed their) seats on the Executive Council of the All India Swaraj 
Party and issued the following statement: 

“We find that Pandit Motilal is violating the understanding arrived 
at Nagpur by openly preaching a crusade against Responsive Co¬ 
operation, while insisting on our remaining silent, we wish to exercise 
our right to reply to his criticisms which are causing great misunder¬ 
standing and prejudice in the public mind. We recognise the desir¬ 
ability of our ceasing to be members of the Swaraj Party Executive 
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Cowcil, while we reply to Panditji’s criticism. We are therefore 
tendering our resignation of our membership of the Coimcil so as not 
to embanrass our colleagues thereon and in order to be able to exercise 
our right of reply to the Pandit with freedom and frankness. 

The Congress historian goes on to observe; 

Thus, they disinfected themselves of Swarajist taint, body, soul and 
clothing. Panditji replying on 9 November stated what has already 
been quoted as a Responsive Co-operation in another form... 

Jayakar resented the Pandit’s hectoring tone and delivered lectures 
in Poona to clear his position. 

It is thus clear that by the force of events the Pandit was 
driven to admit, though in cautious words, that a revision of 
the programme was necessary, that it could not be exclusive 
non-co-operation or obstruction but might take a contrary form 
if circumstances required. This was, in other words, exactly 
what I had been saying in my speech asking the Party to 
revise the programme. 

At Nagpur I met Motilal once, but he was cold and distant. 
My diary of 1 November 1925 reads: 


The whole day local Swarajists met and washed dirty linen in public. 
Mutual accusations. 

The meeting dragged on in this way and Panditji disclosed 
his intention of arriving in Bombay with the view of attacking 
the Responsivists. Fortunately, at this time he had consulta¬ 
tions with two friends of ours, Srinivas Iyengar and Ranga- 
swamy Iyengar who were putting up with me in Bombay. 

On 6 November, Panditji started a regular campaign against 
us and Responsive Co-operation. His energies were fully 
utilised by the opponents of our Party to whom reference has 
been made in previous chapters. I met Motilal several times, 
even at his residence with Tata. My diary reads; 

I have had more than one talk, but the Pandit is on the war path. 

On 8 November, I made an attempt at a compromise in 
which several Swarajists accompanied me at the interview 
with Motilal, but Panditji was running amuck. The talks I 
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had with him were extremely disappointing and I wrote a 
letter to Kelkar on the 8th, a portion of which I quote: 

I am sorry you did not come to Bombay. Your presence was neces¬ 
sary. I have just returned from a memorable interview with Motilal 
at which Bhopatkar was present. He will tell you fuller details. But 
the Pandit is on the war path. He wishes to keep the sore open, in 
order, as he says, to destroy the mentality which made the sore 
possible. I appealed to him today that things would be extremely 
difficult for us if we had to remain silent while he went on speaking 
and giving offensive interviews. He suggested more than once that 
if we openly spoke support of our views we would have to go out 
of the Party and not only out of the Executive Committee. There is 
no other alternative but to leave the Party and our seats in the 
Legislaure. Bhopatkar saw the Pandit*s mentality. I wish to avoid 
taking action individually as far as possible and we must stand or 
fall together in order that Maharashtra should stand with us. I have 
received more than one letter from my colleagues in the Council who 
will stand by us. Every day the Pandit is making speeches, which, 
from all reports I hear, provoke acrimony and personal criticism. The 
course is open to us including the alternative of getting out of the 
Party and out of the Legislature and aggregate round us a strong 
body of the old Home Rule Leaguers, Tilakites and Nationalists, for 
instance, men like Baptista, Khaparde, Jinnah and others and then, 
from this point of vantage fight the election. Whatever course we may 
adopt it is perfectly clear to me that Panditji is not going to let the 
grass grow under his feet between now and the Congress at Cawnpore. 
I hear that he has already secured the Bombay Chronicle and the 
Advocate of Bombay, by means of a promise of subsidy for the entire 
support of his views. He will grow stronger and stronger and I am 
sure things will become uncomfortable, almost unbearable unless we 
make ourselves strong and take joint action. If we propose to take 
common action and not remain silent, the future course of action will 
have to be chalked out almost immediately by a consultation amongst 
ourselves. 

Bhopatkar who was present: at some of these interviews 
issued a statement to the Press two days later in which he 
made it clear that the Swarajists, though in favour of Respon¬ 
sive Co-operation, never modified their party rules so as to 
accept Ministerships: 

In expressing their independent views as regards change of pro- 
gmmme, the Swaarajists were only performing their duty and were 
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strictly within their rights. Insinuations, veiled or open, against the 
Bombay Council Swarajists were totally undeserved. 

In the meanwhile, on 10 November, Kelkar and myself 
decided to resign the membership of the Executive Council 
md tendered our resignations. But that was not enough to 
justify our position before the Maharashtra public and ac¬ 
cordingly I delivered three speeches in Poona from 11 to 20 
November in which I had to make clear the position which 
I had taken and which Motilal, either by design or ignorance, 
mis-stated for the confusion of the public. 

Motilal continued to critcise us from day to day and it was 
extraordinary that while he did so, he denied me and Kelkar 
the liberty to reply to him, on the ground that a? we had 
not resigned from the Party but only from the Executive 
Council, we had no right to agitate against the official pro¬ 
gramme of the Party. But, in spite of the Pandit’s denuncia¬ 
tion which took an increasingly vituperative form repeated 
in great zest by the two papers of Bombay, the Chronicle and 
the Advocate, we derived some consolation during this in¬ 
terval from the fact that the Press outside Bombay supported 
us. To begin with, the Siridh Observer, the popular Nationalist 
paper in Karachi, came out on 6 November 1925, with the 
following criticism: 

Mr. Jayakar and Kelkar are responsive co-operators, who must have 
fought hard at Nagpur in their advocacy of responsive co-operation, but 
they are temporarily divided. The Nagpur meeting is doubtless a triumph 
of the Pandit’s views. Motilal has, amidst the multitude of apparently 
conflicting considerations, made his Party realise that the particular 
plan of formation of Ministries would not fit in with the National policy 
and far-reaching principles and aims to which Swarajism is outwardly 
committed. He challenged those who are in favour of formation of 
Ministries to resign their seats in Council and seek election in opposi¬ 
tion. It is a challenge thrown to Mr. Kelkar and to Mr. Jayakar. 
The Kelkar party have hitherto played the part of sappers and miners 
of the Gandhi movement and obtained wonderful success. It is their 
attempts mostly that have resulted in Council entry on the programme 
of October 1923. Finding the programme an unworkable one, they 
have begun again the work of sapping and mining the Swaraj Party 
from within, to reduce it to a position of responsive co-operation and 
acceptance of office. Pandit Nehru seems to have realised that these 
Maharashtrian sappers and miners might destroy the high aim and 
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poUcy which the Party had at first launched. Before it is too late, the 
Pandit has warned Kelkar as the waverer of the Party by amputating 
his diseased limbs. Mr. Kelkar is not so constituted as to accept an 
open battle declared by the chief of the Party. He is only a guerilla 
chieftain. He may bend his head for the time being. But he will 
recommence his operations when suitable opportunity arises. He is 
an elusive foe. The Pandit cannot amputate him. Mr. Kelkar will end 
by amputating the Swaraj Party. 

In another article, the same paper observed: 

Since Swarajists entered the Coimcil for continuous obstruction as a 
part of non-cooperative instinct, much water has flown under the 
bridge. In the kaleidoscopic changes occurring daily in India, the position 
is so changed that it is time that the Swarajists reconsidered their 
attitude. Their Party-mentality must be admitted by all right-thinking 
men to have undergone great changes to meet fresh circumsances. The 
next step came after the death of Mr. Das when the erstwhile non¬ 
cooperator accepted office and Mr. Patel was elected President of the 
Assembly. Mr. Jayakar and others of the Party believed that he was 
lost to the Party, But, what about the silent influence he would wield 
as President of the Assembly? He is closely in touch with the Gov¬ 
ernment, and, as such, he could exert influence in private though not in 
public. Consequently, the present outcry against Mr. Tambe appears 
to be meaningless, unless it gives a chance to the Party as a whole 
to reconsider the situation and as such it is to be welcomed. The 
present is the opportune time to influence the Government from within 
and the Government would certainly be found responsive to their co¬ 
operation. They would then be in a position to make the different 
Governments national instead of what they are today communal, with 
all the implications involved therein and the inevitability of final dis¬ 
ruption to which the present communal feeling would lead in the near 
future. We would therefore urge the Swarajists to discard all the 
pre-conceived notions and approach the question without prejudice. 
If any one doubts the correctness of the proposition urged by us, he 
should straightway consult his colleagues. They would dissolve their 
doubts and such consultation would have great value as a whole. Will 
the Swarajists think or be faddists for ever? 

A few days later, the enlightened editor of this paper wrote 
to me: 

My paper is supporting responsive cooperation and will not support 
any other programme. 1 assure you that 1 will render your cause all 
the help I can. 
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Speaking about the conditions in Sind, his letter went on 
to say: 

The Sindhi Hindu, if I am able to understand him, likes your policy 
and the Sindhi graduate who was the voter in the University Consti¬ 
tuency will stand by you. We, in Sindh, sincerely wish your policy 
complete success and hope that the Cawnpore Congress will decide in 
your favoiur. 

During this interval, as Motilal’s tirade increased in its in¬ 
tensity, I got letters from various friends promising support 
to me. On 10 November 1925, I got an encouraging letter 
from the leader of C.P. and Berar, Khaparde: 

You know the attitude of the bulk of the workers in Berar and 
responsible persons like Mr. Aney and Dr. Paranjape. The cause was 
defeated at Nagpur mainly because of two reasons; that the C.P. people 
are afraid of speaking out their true and sincere opinions for fear of 
unpopularity and, secondly, there was a rift in our flute and we had 
some men amongst us who thought that prestige demanded Tambe’s 
condemnation in immeasured terms. You must have noted the speeches 
of Motilal that followed. I personally think that they are in no way 
conducive to the solidarity of the Party. Is the Swaraj Party going to 
repeat the mistake of Gandhiji in sticking to a programme which has 
clearly proved incapable of working in the manner contemplated. No 
amount of jugglery will help us and the sooner the confession is made 
the better. It is ever more hopeless to win the elections and to secure 
even a majority in our Council here, if we take the same old stand. 
In affirming the status quo, we only mark time without progress. If we 
want to flght the 1927 elections, it must be on a different programme 
than the one the Swaraj Party affirms at present. And we must say 
this before the Congress meets at Cawnpore. We must be in a position 
to assert something constructive and exert our influence as a body in 
the Congress itself, as we did it in 1922 to secure the elections of 1923. 

Such letters came from diverse quarters; for instance, one 
from Gujerat, which was supposed to be the stronghold of 
non-co-operation ideas. The writer was troubled by the con¬ 
fusion created by MotilaFs speeches and represented a large 
number of friends in Baroda. I answered his queries as 
follows: 


All that I say is either stiffen up the programme so as to make it as 
obstructive as possible or if you cannot do that, then capture all power 
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and influence and work from there under adequate safeguards. The 
latter step can only be taken after consulting the electorates and not 
on our present election pledges which were opposed to the acceptance 
of office. Pandit Motilal is obscuring this point and creating confusion. 
I am quite willing to assert this principle. If it comes to it, even to 
the extent of resigning my seat and appealing to the electorates. You 
will see my position is perfectly honest whether you agree with my 
view or not. I am thankful to you for your kind enquiry and I hope 
you will explain to other doubting friends what really my position is. 


On the next day I wrote to Jayaramdas Daulatram (later 
for some time Governor of Assam under Jawaharlal Nehru’s 
Government) as follows: 

I am thankful for your enquiry. Please do not be misled by press 
reports about our attitude. I am for stiffening up the programme but 
if that is not possible, then I say having accepted so many exceptions 
to our original programme, we must now capture all places of power 
and responsibility and, with their aid, work for Swaraj. Pandit Moti- 
lals invectives and high-handedness have practically driven us away. 
We are still adhering to the Party, but God knows how long. 

After we became free to carry on our propaganda against 
the allegations made in Motilal’s speech from time to time, I 
went to Poona and delivered three lectures, one after another, 
at the Shivaji Mandir, explaining our position. In the course 
of my speech I explained that the controversy regarding res¬ 
ponsive co-operation had been provoked by Motilal’s own 
violent crusade against us. As for the Tambe incident, I had 
condemned it outright. As regard the maligned term ^‘res¬ 
ponsive co-operation”, it merely meant co-operation or opposi¬ 
tion in response to or in accordance with changing circum¬ 
stances, in which the attitude of the Bureaucracy was an 
important factor. It is similar to guerilla warfare or the 
doctrine of “catch as catch can”. I quoted word for word from 
Motilal’s speech in the Assembly on the very first day when 
he entered as the leader of the Swarajists and I then asked 
my audience to consider carefully whether the language he 
used on that occasion was the language of imiform obstruction 
and non-co-operation or of responsive co-operation. Addres¬ 
sing the Government benches in front of him Motilal had 
said: 
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We have come here to do something which we have not been doing 
so far. I think it will mightUy please my friends of the Congress who 
are known by the name of No-changers to hear what I am about to 
say, but I do not mind it. I have never concealed it; Sir, we have come 
here to offer you our cooperation, non-cooperators as we are, if you 
will care to cooperate with us. That is why we are here. If you agree 
to have it, we are your men; if you do not, we shall, like men, stand 
upon our rights and continue to be non-cooperators. We are not here 
simply to wreck or to destroy. We have been referred to as a party of 
<lestruction and wreckers. But we have come to ask you to meet us, 
so that we may put our heads together—to hear us and let us hear 
you, and then come to some definite conclusion. If we agree, well and 
good. If we do liot, we shall agree to differ. It is no business of ours 
to wreck things which we believe are doing good to the country. (The 
italics are mine.) 

In my speech, I said: 

Are not these words only a paraphrase, though the Pandit may not 
admit it, of what we call responsive cooperation? The Pandit’s Party 
had been practising nothing but responsive cooperation, i.e. on good 
points support the Government, on bad points oppose the Government. 
In other words, this is cooperation or non-cooperation in response to 
the attitude of the Government. This is “responsive cooperation”, the 
much maligned word. The real dispute between Motilal and us is 
that the Pandit persists in refusing to call the party programme by 
its true name. Please note that we have not suggested that we should 
accept offices under our present rules. We are only asking for a 
revision of the programme, so that our next step will be the acceptance, 
under due safeguards, of offices of power, responsibility and patronage. 

On 12 November 1925, I presided at Kelkar s lecture at 
Poona. Kelkar’s pK)sition was slightly different from mine, for 
I had condemned Tambe's acceptance of office in violation of 
the programme of the party; whereas, Kelkar had sent him 
a wire of congratulations and thereby supported Tambe’s 
action. In his speech Kelkar mainly dwelt on the genesis of 
the controversy and the surroimding circumstance. He ex¬ 
tremely regretted the controversy which, he said, must impair 
party solidarity, break up old friendships, give a handle to 
mischievous opponents and once more present Maharashtra 
to the country as a rebel. He contended that the controversy 
was not of his own choice but forced upon him by the most 
ungracious behaviour of the party leader towards faithful and 
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disciplined lieutenants. Motilal would have avoided the whole 
controversy if he had not injured our self-respect by holding 
us up like schoolboys to be chastised and further added insult 
to injury by calling upon us to leave the Swaraj Party which 
he had no right to do. He publicly called the responsive 
co-operationists as a diseased limb of the Party which he 
would amputate. No worse language could have been used 
by a leader towards his self-respectful colleagues. Evidently, 
the Pandit entertained the same old prejudice against Maha¬ 
rashtra which he exhibited in 1922 when he said, ‘‘The Con¬ 
gress is not going to be the handmaid of Maharashtra.” 

I added: 

Motilal should remember that he and the Congress were both ulti¬ 
mately compelled to accept Council entry, which Maharashtra, of all 
other provinces, was the first to advocate. Kelkar warned Motilal that 
in this matter he would have once again to receive a lesson at the 
hands of Maharashtra. The magic bed of politics had rolled up 
many an irrational egoist before and it may do so once again. Pandit 
Motilal describes responsive cooperation as poison. Kelkar had said 
it was neither the nectar of the Gods nor even the poison of the 
demons. It was only the honest water of human creation which had 
sustained the Swaraj Party during the time he led it in the Legislative 
Assembly. 

These speeches attracted great attention all over the coun¬ 
try and we received general support from the press in our 
attitude which made Motilal more resentful and vindictive. 
For instance, on the next day, 13 November 1925, our usually 
hostile critic, the Times of India, was compelled to take notice 
of our attitude and wrote editorially. A brief extract from a 
long article is quoted: 

Though confession is good for the soul, it is asking a lot of a man 
to confess publicly that he has been talking through his hat for years. 
Yet, we believe, somebody will have to ask Pandit Motilal to do 
just that at a not distant date.' He has been engaged since 1923 in 
telling the country that he is a Swarajist. Now a Swarajist is some¬ 
thing more than one who wants Swaraj. It used to have a quadruple- 
barrelled title, we think, and meant, and still presumes to mean, a man 
who joins a party which offers “consistent and uniform opposition” to 
the Government in the Legislatures of the country. The aim of such 
a party is so transparently silly that not many people, except those 
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who are fascinated by the flitter of a new toy, have paid close attention 
to what the Sawarajists have been doing. But even! those who have 
turned only a half-observant and rather indifferent eye upon Swarajist 
doings have observed that the Swarajists were not exactly living upto 
the ideal which they set before themselves when they bravely broke 
away from the spinners and the triple-boycotters. As to those who 
have given the Swarajists their undivided attention, they can now recite 
all the steps which that Party have taken in a direction contrary to 
that on which the course was set. And the recitation was made, with 
excellent clarity, by Mr. Jayakar in his first “fighting” speech at Poona, 
after he had put away the childish things of Swarajism. First Mr. 
Jayakar pointed out, came the strange words of the Pandit upon his 
entry into the Assembly. Apparently lulled by the peacefulness, the 
dignity, the respectability and solidity of that eminent body, the Swa¬ 
rajist leader spoke to the Government and said what? That he was 
there to give them battle, to spoke their wheel, to stick obstacles in 
their path, and to do all in his power to stop the whole machine? No. 
His exact words were, “We have come here to offer you cooperation 
if you will have it. If you care, you can have us. We are your men.’' 
That was a pretty good start and the continuation of the tale was 
just as good. Turn to Mr. Jayakar’s recital and you will find there 
the whole tale of a step by step progression back to the position at 
which extremist politicians turned up their noses five year ago—co¬ 
operation with Government, in all sorts of minor matters until we come 
to the acceptance of places on Government committees, of President¬ 
ships of Legislatures and of Executive Councillorships. It only remains, 
as Mr. Jayakar points out, for the party to sanction everywhere the 
acceptance of Ministerships and you have the complete transformation 
of the Party into non-Swarajists or determined cooperators of the 1925 
model. We have frequently pointed out that this was exactly what 
was happening. We have seen it coming for at least a year and we 
can offer ourselves mild congratulations on our acumen. By next 
election we hope to see an end made of all pretence, the Swarajist 
Party throughout the whole of India following the example set by the 
Bombay Swarajists, and the Swarajist leaders, either in sackcloth and 
ashes, confessing that leaders went wrong before Agamemnon and that 
they are still going wrong but that they will do their best in future 
to lead the people aright, or else quietly retiring, like.Mr. Gandhi, to 
reposeful meditation and philosophic pronouncement in some secluded 
nook. Politics is a practical game. When the first concern of politicians 
is the constitutional advance of their country, as it is today in India, 
it is more than ever severely practical. In such a matter there can be 
no compromise—a doctrine which should rejoice the heart of those 
arch-enemies of compromise, the extremists. The Swarajists had more 
than two years in which to put their beliefs to the test, and they have 
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perceived that the attraction of the poles is too strong to permit them 
to swing delicately between them. The Pandit must realise from his 
experience that no Government can be kicked into change, unless one 
is prepared and able to kick it out of existence. We do not think that 
.the Pandit will fail to make the discovery and India may yet have the 
joy of welcoming him among those sinners who have already repented 
and who, after their repentance, will serve their country in the only 
way in which service can be tendered—by working for it and not 
^‘kicking against the pricks”. 

On 13 November the Hindu of Madras came out with illumi¬ 
nating comments. The Hindu, at that time, had won the 
reputation of being of independent thought allied to Nationalist 
causes. Its comment therefore gave us very great encourage¬ 
ment. It wrote the following under the caption “The task 
before the Congress”: 

Fortune has thus played its fantastic tricks upon India; only the old 
story is being repeated in a different setting. The situation must appear 
to be tragic indeed, and to some, hopeless. If the wordy disputes and 
wrangles which mark the activities of Swarajists and other parties like 
Liberals and Justicites at the present day, result in evolution of an agreed 
policy imder the banner of the Congress that will be as much as the pub¬ 
lic could desire. The prominent facts in the situation are the intran¬ 
sigence of the Government on one side and the attempt at progressive 
descent into moderation on the other. To an outsider who is ignorant 
of the motives behind the moves of Indian politics, it would be strange 
that these two features should co-exist. Mr. Kelkar has issued state¬ 
ments to the effect that responsive cooperation has ever been his 
plank. The bona fides of this declaration are beyond doubt, and there 
is further no reason to think that Messrs. Jayakar and Kelkar would 
hesitate to accept whatever policy the Congress, in its collective wisdom, 
may choose to lay down. For, to many, except in outlook and perhaps 
in ultimate reactions, the Maharashtra policy of responsive cooperation 
may sound to be a mere paraphrase of the doctrine of opposition when 
you must, cooperate when you can, so far as accepting the constitution 
is concerned. The latest authoritative definition by Mr. Jayakar that 
responsive co-operation was co-operation or opposition in response to, or 
in accordance with the changing! circumstances, of which the attitude 
of the bureaucracy was an important step, does not take us much 
beyond the policy which the coimtry has, during the last few years, 
refused to accept. All the combatants agree that the working of the 
Swaraj Party in the present Assembly has amounted to responsive 
cooperation or something like it. Lord Birkenhead and Mr. Baldwin, 
as well as Messrs. Jayakar and Kelkar testify to this fact, while Pandit 
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Motilal’s plea for the stiffening of the Swarajist methods may well be 
taken to be a constructive admission that the Party had strayed from 
the path of “uniform, continuous and consistent'^ obstruction. The 
point for consideration is whether you can expect better results from 
a frank return to cooperation when the country has known the con¬ 
sequences of such cooperation and even of diluted obstruction. The 
late Deshbandhu favoured this type of cooperation in his Faridpur 
speech. The party in the Assembly has followed it with results which 
Motilalji has confessed to. It would be a pity if, at a time, when the 
Swarajists have succeeded in their objectives to a remarkable extent, 
they should deprive themselves by their bickerings and the country 
of the fruits of their hard won earlier victory. 

Two days later Lajpatrai’s paper the People of Lahore wrote 
a slashing comment upon the controversy: 

For Pandit Motilal to wave the banner of the mailed fist even after 
everything had been smoothly done at the meeting of the Executive 
Coimcil at Nagpur makes confusion worse confounded. We wish the 
Pandit had exercised more restraint. Far be it from us to read him 
a sermon. He knows his business and may be expected to give the 
proper lead to his flock but we cannot help remarking that this is hardly 
the time to lose temper and become angry. The two wings of the 
Party are busy fighting each other. Messrs. Jayakar and Kelkar have 
resigned their seats on the Party Executive. In view of Motilalji's 
recent utterances perhaps that was the only dignified course left to 
them. The Party has split over responsive cooperation. Mr. Jayakar, 
in his recent Poona speech, traced the various stages through which 
the Swaraj Party had passed since the crude and impossible slogan 
of “uniform, continuous and consistent obstruction” till at last it is 
fighting for the Presidentship of the Legislatures and allowing its 
members to accept seats on nominated committees. Messrs. Jayakar 
and Kelkar label the present policy of the Swarajists as Responsive 
Cooperation, i.e. cooperation or opposition according to circumstances. 
Pandit Motilal's extra-strong Bombay utterances, while trying to floor 
the Responsive Co-operationists, in fact only supports their contention. 
If the Swaraj Party is really such a mortal enemy of Responsive 
Cooperation, it is certainly pertinent to ask whether there are people 
in the Party who still believe themselves to be carrying on “non- 
co-operation within the Councils” or “uniform obstruction” as these 
words are ordinarily understood in our politics. Panditji himself seems 
to be fully conscious of this difficulty and he therefore refrained from 
putting a label on his policy. Instead, he explained that the Swaraj 
Party stood for its own programme and then further elaborated this 
cryptic sentence in the following words: 
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‘*The programme included cooperation and non-cooperati(wi, construc¬ 
tion and destruction as occasion and national interests demanded. As 
declared in the Juhu statement, it considered it its duty to sacrifice, if 
necessary, even non-co-operation to the real interests of the country. 
Change, which is the very essence of living and dynamic force, was 
inevitably in a party which was so pre-eminently a party of action as 
the Swaraj Party.” 

Was Panditji propounding his anti-Responsive Cooperation programme 
or only paraphrasing the much maligned “Responsive Cooperation”? Is 
intolerance a part of religion? Is fanaticism an essential part of a 
religious creed? These questions have been suggested by the dastardly 
attack made by some Muslims of Karachi. Pandit Motilal has been 
talking that Civil Disobedience is the only “ultimate sanction”. This 
we think should put a stop to all wild talk about Civil Disobedience. 
All constructive work and political propaganda is a preparation for 
developing the ability to win Swaraj. The capacity to win Swaraj 
includes the ultimate sanction. It is no use shouting Civil Disobedience 
at this stage. 

However loud-mouthed we may be in our condemnation of the com¬ 
munal split, the tendency is towards extending and strengthening it. 
Both in Bombay and Madras an insistent demand is being made for 
distributing Government posts according to the numerical strength of 
the communities. The disease is fast spreading and there is no evidence 
forthcoming that it is likely to be suppressed or even reduced to 
reasonable proportions in the near future. Under the circumstances it 
is absurd to spend time and breath over the question of Civil Dis¬ 
obedience. Let us try our hand at what is possible and practicable, 
keeping the ultimate sanction in the background. Constant talk of 
Civil Disobedience is mischievous, in so far as it prevents the younger 
generation from doing constructive work and breeds suspicion among 
privileged classes and ruling authorities. At present, while disintegra¬ 
tion and demoralisation reign supreme, the immediate work before us 
is to do something that will put heart into the people. We beg of the 
Swarajist leaders to take this aspect of the question into consideration. 
There is time for every blessed thing and this is not a time to harp 
upon Civil Disobedience. 

The Tribune of Lahore was taking a distant and impartial 
interest in the controversy and published three notes which 
were reproduced in a Bombay daily, the Indian Daily Mail, 
on 7 November 1925. 

The Tribune, as I have stated before, was run by a veteran 
editor, Mr. Kalinath Roy, who had maintained a thoughtful 
and critical attitude devoted to the Nationalist cause, not 
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always agreeing with the Congress. In the first note the paper 
quoted Motilal’s description of the Swaraj Party's programme: 

This is the policy of the Swaraj Party as we for our part have always 
understood. The Party’s watchword is and has always been “responsive 
co-operation” as explained by the leaders of that movement. Did Tilak 
mean more than non-co-operation or co-operation according to the 
circumstances in which the policy of the Government naturally played 
an essential part? 

In the second note, the Tribune, went on to observe: 

We know that Mr. Kelkar and Mr. Jayakar are men of knowledge 
and experience and that they have a large backing among the more 
thoughtful of their Party and outside. We hope that presently the 
real value of responsive co-operation as a constructive principle of 
political action will be made manifest to all and accepted by the Swaraj 
Party as a whole and by its leader Pandit Motilal. 

In the third note, the paper expressed views confirmatory 
of what Lajpatrai had stated about the controversy as quoted 
before. 

The two prominent Parsi papers of Bombay which not in¬ 
frequently took interest in the problems of the day, came out 
with their support. The Bombay Samachar in its issue of 18 
November referred to my declining the Chief Ministership 
offered by the Bombay Government as the leader of the 
Swarajists and added that “Jayakar's call is that any living 
Party must change its progranune according to circumstances 
and that this was exactly what the Pandit had admitted in 
more than one speech.” 

On the same day, the Jame Jamshed wrote keeping a middle 
position between orthodox Parsi views and Nationalist opinion. 
It had sworn allegiance to the Swaraj Party and had often 
criticised it when its actions did not receive its approval. It 
sarcastically observed: 

The stalwarts (of the Swaraj Party) have reached the temporary 
pinnacle of public freedom as disguised rebels against Gandhism, They 
were championing their rights without hope of reward or expectancy. 
They were to scorn offices and to despite Government House invita¬ 
tions to out-cast Government officials as untouchables. This has proved 
a fraud. 
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Motilal in the fervour of his antagonism to us had referred 
to civil disobedience as an ultimatum to be undertaken in a 
short time. I had referred to the public condemnation in the 
Press, of this venturesome suggestion, for it was nothing less 
than that. Soon afterwards a Bombay paper published a 
trenchant criticism of the Pandit. It sarcastically observed: 

The Pandit in the heat of his enthusiasm has been criticising not 
only the Swarajists but all other Parties which spoke and practised 
responsive co-operation. The Pandit has started a game of bluff. He 
talks of starting civil disobedience in the country. But, before the 
speech was delivered in Bombay, Gandhiji definitely stated that not 
only the country was not ripe for civil disobedience but it was not 
z*eady so far as he could see then. It will be a pertinent question to 
ask what Mr. Gandhi has to say in criticism of Pandit’s tall and 
meaningless talk of mass civil disobedience, and now that Mr. Jayakar 
and Mr. Kelkar have shown great moral courage, rare indeed in these 
days of political bluff and cheap popularity in refusing to be brow¬ 
beaten by Panditji, will Mr. Gandhi maintain silence and continue to 
give his moral support to the Pandit in spite of the fact that on the 
question of civil disobedience, the latter openly defies Mr. Gandhi? 
There is not the slightest doubt that Pandit Motilal does not carry the 
country with him, for the country is sick of tall talk, vague promises 
and impotent threats. Five good years have been wasted and opportu¬ 
nities after opportunities have been thrown away. Mr. Jayakar and 
Mr. Kelkar have, as stated above, shown great moral courage and it is 
most essential that they should be backed up by all who believe in the 
progress of the country to responsive co-operation. 

As Motilars attack upon my Party in the Bombay Legislative 
Council continued unabated from day to day even after the 
Party meeting at Nagpur, the members desired that I should 
once more make our position clear by giving an interview to 
the Press stating what had happened at that meeting and 
thereafter. Accordingly on 16 November, I made the follow¬ 
ing statement to the Press: 

Our out-spoken expressions of opinion on the larger issues raised by 
Mr. Tambe’s defection were not so much an attack on the principles 
and programme of the Swaraj Party as a reiteration of the need for 
the clarification of the Swarajist principles, policy and programme 
beyond cavil or misunderstanding, coupled with our own views as to 
the next logical step. The Executive Council meeting at Nagpur left 
to the General Council of the Party the final determination of the 
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issues raised by us and other fellow Swarajists who shared our views, 
and, after a full discussion, decided that the larger interests of the 
Party required, pending consideration by the General Council, that 
the controversy over the programme should completely cease. A 
cessation of controversy necessarily involves an abstention from pole¬ 
mics on both sides. This may not encroach on the right of the leader 
of the Party or its Executive to carry on propaganda in support of the 
official programme but it certainly does involve an obligation on the 
protagonists of that programme not to rattle the sword in the scabbard 
at opponents, who had, of their own volition, consented to drop their 
opposition. At Nagpur, Mr. Kelkar and myself had decided that if the 
Executive Council endorsed Pandit Motilalji's conception of the right 
of a Party leader to use a hectoring tone towards his differing colleagues, 
wc would there and then tender our resignations of our membership 
of the Executive Council. I may mention that the Executive Council 
had our offer of resignation before it when the question was considered, 
and we agreed to a cessation of controversy not in a spirit of defeat 
or victory but in a spirit of friendliness and out of our regard for the 
interests of the Party. But, speaking at Nagpur, the very next day 
after we had left that City, according to Press reports, the Pandit said 
that to those who advocated responsive co-operation and the formation 
of a ministry, he gave an open challenge to resign their seats in the 
Council and seek re-election in opposition to pucca Swarajists. He 
warned the waverers that the Party would not shirk from amputating 
a diseased limb in the interest of the country. This press report .has 
not so far been contradicted and many reports from authentic quarters 
have reached me that, to the Swarajists and Congressmen whom 
Panditji met in informal conferences. Panditji repeated the threats of 
Nagpur of amputating the diseased limb. This is not the place to 
discuss the merits of responsive co-operation nor do I wish to reply 
here to the several subsidiary points raised in the Pandits statement. 
They have no relevant bearing on the main point of the controversy. 
I need only add that Mr. Kelkar and myself have all along given io 
the Party and its leader our utmost loyalty and co-operation and that, 
if today we are compelled to raise our voice in vindication of our view¬ 
point, it is chiefly in obedience to what we conceive to be the true 
interests of the Party and the coimtry. 

I have already referred to the two speeches I made in Poona 
on 11 and 12 respectively. My third speech in that connection 
was delivered in Bombay on 19 November 1925, under the 
presidentship of Joseph Baptista who had by that time come 
to give us his best co-operation. Baptista had the reputation 
of being an independent follower of Tilak’s doctrines and he, 
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therefore, did not become a member of the Swaraj Party which 
he regarded as a descendant branch of the Congress, but 
throughout these controversies I received the utmost co-opera¬ 
tion from Baptista. The lecture was delivered at the Young 
Men’s Hindu Association, the subject being, ‘‘The problem 
before us”. I said: 

The problem in a nut-shell is how to mobilise all our strength, how 
to use all the available material in our hands and how to capture 
all the weapons with which we can push forward the cause of Swaraj. 
That is the one probem which is engaging the attention of the country, 
and the incidents which happen from day to day reveal more and 
more the need of so imifying our forces as to turn to use all our avail¬ 
able power. It is perfectly clear that the great movement of Non- 
co-operation for which Mahatma Gandhi stood, has been abandoned, 
temporarily as some say and permanently as its critics imagine. It is 
perfectly clear that its great author had to abandon it for the simple 
reason that, in his critical judgment he found that the country was not 
ready for it. Thereafter came the Swaraj Party. It took a part of 
the inheritance of the non-co-operation movement and talked of boy¬ 
cotting the Councils from within. The theory was to carry the re¬ 
sistance inside the citadel of power and influence with which Govern¬ 
ment strengthened its position and hold over the country. After a 
long consideration the programme of “uniform, consistent and continuous 
obstruction’* was devised. It was an exemplification of the mentality 
created during the non-co-operation days, translated into a region of 
practical activity in the Councils. A couple of days were spent in 
discussing the phraseology of this programme, and I may say that the 
credit is due to the stalwart fighter who is now the President of the 
Legislative Assembly for the acceptance of the word “obstruction” as 
distinguished from “opposition” which was suggested as its rival. But 
scarcely had the Party g 9 ne into the sedate and constructive atmosphere 
of the Legislature, when the leader of the (Central) Party very rightly 
put the position in characteristic words, “Non-co-operators as we are, 
we are here to co-operate with you; if you co-operate with us, we 
are your men”. Panditji will always be remembered in future years 
for this constructive garb in which he put the position of the Party. 
Since then, the constructive element in the Party has been asserting 
itself, leading the Party from one stage of constructive activity to an¬ 
other. This is as it should be, and I am very glad that the essentially 
practical good sense of the members of the Party showed itself in the 
Legislature by adopting one constructive step after another. Eventually 
all places on elected committees were accepted, and under exceptions, 
seats on nominated committees also came to be accepted. The Party 
pushed its power into the Presidential office in the Assembly through 
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the greatest stalwart it could produce. Budgets were thrown out at 
one time indiscriminately, but next year discrimination was used in 
passing select grants as for instance, in the C.P. where, notwithstanding 
the Party being in a majority, public opinion had to be respected in 
that connection. This process, and in my opinion rightly, has gone on 
from time to time within two termini viz. speech of the leader of 
the Party in the Assembly in 1924 and his acceptance of a seat on the 
Skeen Committee in 1925. During this period no response has come 
from Government worth the name. In the words of the leader, the 
Government attitude has been procrastinating. Government has sat 
on the fence, refused to accept resolutions dealing with Swaraj and 
practically have not moved their little finger to accord satisfaction to 
the demands put forward through the Assembly. Notwithstanding this 
want of response, however, the process of constructive action in the 
Party’s programme, rules and regulations has gone on unchecked. This 
is clear proof, therefore, that the Party, in making these changes did 
not rely on the response from Government, but was guided by the 
changing conditions in the country. It is no use disguising that a 
negative programme cannot be carried on from year to year without 
seriously causing discontent. This constructive mentality received its 
sanction and confirmation in what is called the Juhu Manifesto. That 
manifesto developed a new phase of obstruction, viz. resistance to the 
Bureaucracy in different ways of a constructive character even up to 
moving resolutions, private bills and carrying out the constructive pro¬ 
gramme of the Congress and also taking up an economic reconstruction 
of the country by opposing its exploitation for foreign commercial needs. 
As I read the Juhu Statement, I see in it under the garb of obstruction 
a new mentality of creation and construction which Das and Gandhi 
conceived brilliantly and Panditji agreed to. The same mentality as 
I have just described is reflected in what is called the Faridpur speech 
or the “testament of Das”. It is a wrong interpretation to say that 
that was influenced mainly by hopes of what Das expected from Lord 
Reading or Lord Birkenhead. Das was too gifted a seer to make his 
pronouncement depend upon adventitious results like the pronoimcement 
of a Viceroy or a Secretary of State. A true interpretation of that 
speech would be that it reveals the changing view, that the outlet from 
destruction is towards construction. This is borne out by his statement 
to Gandhi, a few days before his death, that what captured his imagina¬ 
tion above even the work in the Council was the work of village 
reconstruction for which he was planning out a big campaign. That 
to my mind reveals the growing change in Das’s mentality and 1 have 
no doubt that if he had been spared a few months more, the Swaraj 
Party’s programme would have taken a more definite turn towards 
construction. The unfortunate Tambe incident is a very small and 
miserable affair in itself but like the grain of sand in the shell round 
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which the oyster gathers its layers of pearly matter, a lot of precious 
controversy has gathered round it. It has given rise to a feeling in the 
cotintry that the time has come when the Swaraj Party should clarify 
its programme. I put forward the view for which I have been severely 
criticised that it was no use calling a programme by a name which it 
does not deserve. I therefore pleaded that we should stiffen the pro¬ 
gramme and go back to the days of our original austerity, call back to 
fighting ranks all our men, call for instance, the stalwart President of 
the Assembly to fighting ranks once more and begin our stiffening 
process immediately. I realise that in politics this process backwards 
is almost an impossibility. I therefore set up an alternative plea that, 
if it is no longer possible to stiffen up the programme in the way I 
suggested, we should go logically further without fear or timidity and 
take up responsibility... 

I want to avoid all camouflage practised upon our elector. Try 
and .educate public opinion from now as to what is to be your pro¬ 
gramme at the next election time. Do not use any more camou¬ 
flage with the public. Do not lead them to believe that you are 
practising any obstruction in the Councils. To say that any obstruc¬ 
tion worth the name can be successfully carried out in the Council 
as things are constituted now, is to mislead people. Experience has 
proved it beyond dispute. Let us call our programme by the right 
name, so that we may not delude the public. Talk of Civil Disobe¬ 
dience today as the Pandit does, is only an election cry. It deceives 
nobody, neither the people nor the Government. The great author of 
that doctrine, the one man who knows its intricacies and implications, 
deliberately dropped it at Bardoli and has only recently said that the 
country would take a long time before it became ready for it. In the 
face of this statement, for any one like the Pandit to say that he will 
create the atmosphere of civil disobedience in one night can only be 
legarded as a party election cry. Let us present to the country a 
workable and honest programme based on a recognition of the limitation 
of achievement within the Legislature. Before I close I will refer to 
what the Pandit said viz. that we (Kelkar and myself) were carrying 
on this agitation under official inspiration. The suggestion is too con¬ 
temptible to require any answer. I will only tell the Pandit that 
suggestions of this character can be easily bandied. I shall not however, 
emulate the Pandit in his contemptible deliverance and I am sorry that 
the Pandit should have descended to make it, forgetting his lofty posi¬ 
tion in public life. 

I have quoted a fairly long extract from this speech because 
it received most extraordinary support in the Press and in 
unexpected quarters. For instance, on 21 November, the 
Bengalee of Calcutta came out with the following criticism 
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imder the caption, ‘^Still they come”: 

The cry is “still they come”. Tired of a Pandit, who combines bad 
temper with a genius for misreading the political situation, and for 
misleading his yet somewhat credulous flock, Messrs. Kelkar and 
Jayakar had left the Swarajist Executive, to carry on a campaign for 
Responsive Co-operation, about a fortnight ago. And now comes an¬ 
other prominent Swarajist, Mr. Aney, following in their footsteps, in 
search of freedom in the first instance, and opportunity for helping the 
country out of the^anarchy with which Pandit Motilal threatens it. This 
would be bad news in a small clique which thinks that it still dominates 
the country, but to the larger public, it would come a distinct relief. 
For it would be clear as noonday to them that Swaraj ism no longer 
holds the field, having been found barren and pernicious; and that the 
stalwarts of the Swarajist Party have become converts to the only 
policy that seems now practicable viz. Responsive Co-operation. They 
should thank Messrs. Jayakar and Kelkar and Aney with their strength 
and steadiness, and make the path straight for these courageous leaders 
by active sympathy and support. 

Already it seems that responsive co-operation has been finding more 
and more adherents among the rank and file; for wherever Messrs. 
Jayakar and Kelkar go, they are received by grateful crowds and 
patiently and respectfully listened to. The Pandit has nothing but 
recrimination to offer, nothing but attempts at poor puns and anecdotes 
and bombastic abuse of his opponents. The two great Mahratta leaders 
however reject this miserable stock-in-trade of the mob orator, review 
the changes of policy from 1920 to the present day, and appeal to the 
intellect and commonsense of their audience. This is clear from their 
speeches at Poona and notably from the latest speech of Mr. Jayakar 
at Bombay. This latter seems to have been a great success. A power¬ 
ful speaker, gifted with not only the capacity of persuasive speech but 
also intellectual keenness, Mr. Jayakar, opening his campaign in Bom¬ 
bay, found a willing and anxious audience. Mr. Baptista presiding, said 
that the speakers programme was one that would bring about the 
largest unity possible, on the basis of a workable and only national 
programme, which all parties would accept. Mr. Jayakar repeated the 
argument he had already used at Poona with greater force, showing 
how the Swarajist programme had been successively watered down at 
Juhu and elsewhere, when it reached the stage which Pandit Nehru, 
in obstinate unwisdom, has been persisting is disowning. Mr. Jayakar 
poured scorn on the Pandit’s base insinuation that he had been acting 
under official inspiration; and proceeded to develop, point to point, 
arguments in support of the policy which can no longer be resisted. 
In all this, Mr. Jayakar will earn the respect of every well-wisher of 
India and specially of the public who are sick to death of the political 
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quackery of a set of egoists. But Mr. Jayakar, we venture to think, 
is making a mistake by not entirely seceding from the Party, as a 
corollary to his resignation from the Executive. We hold this opinion 
not in the spirit in which some of his enemies do, but in that of those, 
who, all over India, are full of admiration for his courage, honesty and 
matchless tenacity of purpose. Perhaps he hopes, by still remaining 
within the Party, to convert more and more important members to his 
views and then embark on a joint plan of action. If this be so, one 
cannot praise too highly the vigour and singleness of purpose of Mr. 
Jayakar. His leaving the Party would never be taken as an act of 
cowardice or lack of strength. On the other hand, *it would give the 
signal for a general desertion as the result of which the Swaraj Party 
would vanish without leaving even so much as a wreck behind. But 
if he has larger motives in not leaving the Party just at present, if he 
thinks, honestly and deliberately, that by remaining within the Party, 
for the time being, he would best serve the cause of Responsive Co¬ 
operation, he is certainly welcome to do so. There is at the present 
moment a large basis of \mity between Mr. Jayakar and other schools 
of political thought which have remained in the background. They 
all believe in constructive work as opposed to barren obstruction. They 
all believe in getting the maximum out of what the bureaucracy will¬ 
ingly offers. They all believe in opposition and also in cultivating 
strength for it, when reason and expediency dictate no other course. 
They all regret the loss of valuable time by the bltmdering tactics of 
wrong-headed leaders. They all feel that, after five years tragic foolery, 
not another moment of fruitful and energetic work should be wasted. 
There is thus no difference between Messrs. Jayakar and Kelkar, Aney 
and the other schools of political thought. In fact the empire of 
Responsive Co-operation, is rapidly extending, annexing not only pro¬ 
minent Swarajists and Independents but also large groups of quiet, 
unostentatious workers who have found it necessary or convenient so 
far to operate without a label. It is an empire based upon reason and 
a recognition of the time-forces; its sway is mild and beneficial; it is 
building itself rapidly over minds rallying from the disillusionment and 
malaise of the past few years of utter barrenness and waste. Mr. Jayakar 
cannot do better than assist the growth of this empire, by the tactful 
handling of men and things around him, and by making his platform 
broader and surer for those who, in increasing enlightenment, are 
finding their old political creeds hopelessly infructuous and incurably 
antiquated. 

Following this comment, the People of Lahore on the same 
day came out with its views expressed through a valuable 
correspondent: 
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The bitterness and disspiritedness and a sense of helplessness. intro¬ 
duced into political life by the Hindu-Muslim question have hardly 
been reduced even by an iota, when another controversy has come 
to the front, which threatens to divide the national forces still further 
and make public life even more bitter. I refer to the controversy 
between Pandit Motilal on one side and Messrs. Jayakar and Kelkar 
on the other. I have no desire to woimd the susceptibilities of either 
side but I cannot help remarking that to me it seems as if the Swaraj 
Party as a Party was riding for a fall. Looking into the issues raised 
I fail to find any real difference between the two sections. It is more 
or less a question of amour propre and at best a mere quarrel. Ever 
since Mahatmaji came out of jail, the Swaraj Party has been changing 
and rechanging its programme and principle. The only thing they 
have stuck to is continuing in the Councils. A party, which went to 
the polls in 1923 with the cry of “uniform, consistent and continuous 
obstruction” has lived to vote with the Government on more than one 
occasion. A party which entered the Legislature with the declared 
policy of non-co-operation from within has lived to expect “big” things 
from the Secretary of State. The greatest obstructionist of the Party 
has come to occupy the Presidential Chair of. the Assembly, beginning 
his career there with a speech which has pleased even the Tory Prime 
Minister in England. The leaders at the top have been anticipating 
the authority of the Party for changes of policy. The whole trouble 
has arisen from antiquated and wrong ideas of prestige and discipline. 
I have seen political life in three continents but nowhere in the world 
do such notions of party discipline prevail as have been insisted upon 
by Pandit Motilal, the Swarajist leader. It is no uncommon spectacle in 
Great Britain, in the United States, in France, and in other countries, 
of party leaders to be publicly criticized almost every day both in the 
Press and on the platform by the members of the same party. Let 
people read the New Leader and Lanshury^s Weekly in London. Every 
party has certain groups within itself which are often at loggerheads 
with the leaders. The left wings of the Labour Party have been freely 
and openly criticizing Mr. Ramsay MacDonald^s policy and no one has 
ever heard of any disciplinary action being taken or threatened against 
any of the critics. Only recently the British Prime Minister Mr. Baldwin 
was rather mercilessly criticized and attacked by members of his own 
party. The question of disciplines comes only on occasions of Party 
voting in Parliament. Here in India, the Swarajists^ leader has been 
insisting on a rigid code of discipline even outside the Assembly. 1 
pointed out the imtenability of the position at Belgaum but we were 
ridiculed. Discipline is a fine thing but there are limits to every good 
thing. Mahatma Gandhi never took any disciplinary action against 
Mr, V, J. Patel when the latter ridiculed his policy and programme 
in 1921. He did so in my presence at a public meeting even in Surat. 
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The Congress never took any action against Das and Nehru when they 
raised the standard of revolt and even went to the length of forming 
a separate Party to carry on their programme for Council entry. How 
does the conduct of Jayakar and Kelkar differ from theirs? Why can’t 
they criticize the conduct of the Party or for a matter of that even 
form a separate group of their own to carry on their propaganda? 
How can the minority convert the majority to its view? Has anyone 
ever heard a party leader issuing notices to his colleagues to show 
cause why disciplinary action should not be taken against them for 
having criticized the policy of the Party and its leader and thereby 
“having brought the Party into contempt and ridicule”? It is impossible 
to enforce this kind of discipline in the twentieth century without 
creating bad blood and splits. However this kind of discipline is even 
otherwise not desirable. It is calculated to drive away from the party 
all thinking persons. The strength of a party does not lie in the rigorous 
code of discipline but in the knowledge, thoughtfulness and intelligence 
which its members bring on the business of the party. Surely, you 
cannot expect people to surrender their right of freedom of speech 
because of their having joined a party. You can impose restrictions 
only on their freedom of action in the Legislature. We would beg of 
Pandit Motilal to reconsider his position in this respect. Therein lies 
the only chance of restoring harmony and goodwill of the Party. As 
to the Party being free to amputate its limbs, no one can question its 
right to commit suicide. I have yet to come across a group of persons 
in the world which is not a respector of persons. Is it too late to mend? 
Must we present a spectacle of further disunity to the all happy imperia¬ 
list? 

Similar comments were made in a Bombay (Parsi) daily 
Kaiser-I-Hind. That paper had been taking great interest in 
maintaining a balance between the nationalist cause and the 
special requirements of the Parsi community. In its issue of 
22 November, under a caption ‘‘Whither?”, the paper com¬ 
mented: 

The controversy in the Swarajists’ camp over the party’s future policy 
and programme is assuming a national character. The differences that 
divide the majority wing of the Swaraj Party from the Jayakar and 
Kelkar school of thought is in one sense a fundamental and in another 
sense a matter of detail. The difference is fundamental to the extent 
that Jayakar and Kelkar recognise, as the country is constituted today* 
no programme of militant action such as uniform, continuous and 
consistent obstruction is possible within the Legislatures. They have the 
courage to say that the experience of the last two years having proved 
the futility and impracticability of obstruction within the Council, 
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not only because the Swarajists were not in a majority in the Legisla¬ 
ture but also because obstruction has proved to be a double-edged 
weapon which hurts the people as much as the Government. It would 
be fundamentally dishonest to go to the electorates with the cry of 
obstruction again. Obstruction was a good election cry but once the 
elections were over, it became more an impediment than an aid to the 
Swaraj Party in the coimtry. 

The attempt to fight the Government from within the Councils through 
obstruction is like the attempt of an elephant trying its strength against 
an alligator in the water. The elephant has strength but its strength 
is powerless against the enemy in water. 

The question that arises for determination is what shall we do with 
the Councils. If obstruction is impossible only two courses are open, 
viz., either to boycott the Coimcils and to leave them to those who 
haVe faith in them and who wish to work for them in the country’s 
interest or to work) the Councils in accordance with the constitution 
but not in a subservient spirit. The question is: Is the country strong 
enough to forego the minor benefits of the Councils and to antagonise 
them to national interest? If it is, the Congress should renew its 
boycott of the Councils. If the national strength is not equal to the 
task, which is obviously the case, the formula of the late Mr. Tilak 
known as “responsive co-operation” offers the only workable pro- 
granune. Responsive co-operation is not subservient co-operation. It 
is only utilising the Councils to the fullest extent that theyj can be 
utilised without endangering the national interest. 

In the meanwhile, in the month of October, two important 
events happened to which I had to pay my attention notwith¬ 
standing my absorption in the contest with Motilal. The first 
was my participation in a public conference at Hyderabad 
(Sind). I have made, in my previous narrative, a reference to 
the fact that many patriotic Hindus came to the Bombay 
Council from Sind which was at that time a part of Bombay. 
As the leader of the Swaraj Party in the Bombay Legislative 
Council, I was invited to preside at the Sind Conference, to 
place before the public the importance of working the Coimcil 
programme for the benefit of the inhabitants of Sind. It was 
expected that if I went to Sind as President of the Conference 
and spoke to the public of Sind, especially Hyderabad and 
Karachi, about the importance of Council work, the supporters 
of the Council programme would be able to earn a large sum 
of HKHiey for the purpose of maintaining, beyond the few 
days of Coimcil session, a continuous interest in the work of 

dd 
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the Couxicil for the benefit of Sind. Sind, at that time had 
established a great engineering feat viz. a scheme of harness¬ 
ing the waters of the Indus for the purpose of irrigating the 
country. The work had just then begim and consequently 
a number of questions cropped up before the Bombay Legisla¬ 
tive Council, in which it was necessary to create in Sind an 
intelligent interest and to have it marshalled in the Council 
session. I received a very pressing invitation from the patriotic 
leaders of Karachi and Hyderabad amongst whom Dr. Choit- 
ram Gidwani (later a popular supporter of the Nehru Gov¬ 
ernment) was the principal person. He had with him several 
persons whose participation in public activities relating to 
Sind it was necessary to harness. Consequently, when I 
received a pressing invitation from my friends in Hyderabad, 
I accepted it and reached Hyderabad on Friday, 9 October 
1925. There was a very large gathering at the station to meet 
me. I met the leading members of the Hyderabad and 
Karachi public and had a meeting with Sind workers in the 
evening. The Conference proceedings began on the morning 
of the 10th. Choitram made an influential speech in Sindhi 
as Chairman of the Reception Committee. I then followed 
in English. There was great enthusiasm and a composite 
gathering had assembled. Representatives from different Pan- 
chayats which occupied a very prominent place in the public 
life of Sind were present. Then the Subjects Committee met. 
The speech which I delivered on the occasion had to be very 
carefully worded. As described in previous pages, the old 
Muslim aristocracy was represented in the Bombay Legislative 
Council. Many of them were very generous but politically 
conservative, and controlled in their loyalty by I.C.S. men. 

A press report of my speech stated that I had come to istudy 
the problems of Sind not only for their own sake but also 
because those problems were for the moment important pro¬ 
blems before the Bombay Council and had percussions there. 
I had come to study them on the spot so that the visit might 
be helpful to me in appreciating the problems in their true 
significance. It was a clear and significant sign of the change 
which had come over the Indian political horizon, that men 
like Choitram and his friends, who were till recently in front 
fighting lines in the political field were now leading Hindu 
Sabhas, creating forces not of iU-will and hatred but of recon*^ 
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structioil and reconciliation. It was necessary for the Hindua> 
in these times to evolve a movement which would be a source 
of regeneration, culture and eventual reconciliation with other 
communities. The need of such reconciliation was greater in 
Sind than elsewhere. Eminent Mohamedan publicists in 
Bombay in discussing the Hindu-Muslim problems had told’ 
me that the time had come for both Hindus and Muslims i& 
organise themselves to the fullest extent. It is as in a law 
court where a fight ends in peace only when both sides are 
well organised and in such a case more often than not, the 
fight ends in a compromise or a consent decree. My Muslim 
friend had gone on to add that if we all worked in a true 
spirit, the ultimate result was bound to be a peaceful under¬ 
standing. It was purely accidental he said, that the Govern¬ 
ment today was siding with the Muslims. In its own weakness 
it sided with the weak community with a view to get its 
support in its desire to retain its waning power and authority. 
Twenty years hence it was not unlikely that it might side with 
the Hindus. Therefore, the Hindus need not exaggerate this 
question. 

As regards the Hindu problem in Sind, it appeared two-fold 
to me. First to bring Sind Hindus into line with the outside 
Hindus. About five years earlier, when I visited Sind as the 
President of the Students’ Conference I had found that there 
was a craving amongst Sind Hindus to isolate themselves from 
outside culture. I said: 

This desire will make things worse than they are. Geographically 
Sind is isolated from Bombay. Its administration is almost similar to 
that in a non-regulated Province. Its chief (Law) Court has no sem¬ 
blance of a High Court as in Bombay. Sind has been isolated, partly 
by its nature and partly by the devices of the Government. The 
greatest need of the Sind Hindus is towards broadening the bases of 
Hinduism in the Province. How many Hindus learn Sanskrit in Sind? 
That glorious literature is not adequately studied in Sind because it is 
felt that Persian is easier. How many in Sind read the works of 
Swami Vivekanand, Ramtirtha and other reformers, as they are read 
elsewhere? How many in Sind can imderstand Hindu theories like for 
instance, Karma, Avatar incarnation etc.? 

The present need of the Hindu movement is typified by a verse in 
the Bhagwat Geeta wherein Krishna says; “I am the Spring, the Sum¬ 
mer, the best of everything, but I am also the dice of the gambler.” 
This is a typically Hindu conception of God. It means that God^s 
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forms and ways materialise according to the needs of the time. Hindu¬ 
ism has therefore been at times a force of harmony and goodwill and 
at times also a centre of dynamic disruption leading eventually to 
order and reconstruction. Today, o\ir needs are peculiar. The time 
has come when cultured Hindus must take a broad view of their religion 
and of the Hindu movement. The present phase of the antagonism of 
Muslims is temporary and is based on evanescent causes. In Maha¬ 
rashtra we have the non-Brahman movement. The non-Brahman wants 
to wear the sacred thread, to learn the Gayatri Mantra, in short to 
enter the traditional cultural preserves of the Brahman. Hinduism 
will have to satisfy this craving wherever it is deep and genuine. There 
is no escape from it. The time has come for making a broad-based 
incltisive movement in Hinduism. This would take away all antagonism. 
Sind can make a great contribution to this process. 

I then referred to the Monogamous Marriage Bill, which 
the Sind Hindus had desired to have. The fate of that measure 
showed that it was necessary for the Hindus of Sind to or¬ 
ganise a bureau of information to educate Council opinion on 
matters concerning Sind which were to come before it. I 
said: 

Your trained agents should be present at a Council session and place 
at the disposal of the members adequate knowledge and information 
relating to questions affecting Sind, which were otherwise decided in 
ignorance and indifference. This need was strikingly illustrated by the 
case of Durgadas Advani’s Monogamous Marriage Bill. This wholesome 
measure was opposed by Muslims on the groimd, among others, that 
the bulk of Hindu opinion in Sind opposed the measure. The result 
is that the Bill has now emerged from the Select Committee in a form 
likely to be more baneful than wholesome to the Hindu community. 
Any Hindu contracting marriage under this Bill (under the amend¬ 
ment now proposed) can re-marry in the lifetime of his first wife 
(offending thereby the principle of monogamy in the Bill) by changing 
his religion. This proposed amendment, therefore, not only makes the 
original Bill nxigatory but may prove an inducement to conversions 
into other religions. Unless the Hindus of Sind raise a strong protest 
condemning this proposed amendment, the non-Slndhi members of the 
Council may not be able to help. 

I then warned the Hindus of Sind against another mea< 
sure which was threatened to be introduced by a Muslim 
member of Hyderabad, namely, the “Registration of Marriages 
Bill”, which appeared harmless but was frequent with mis- 
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chievous consequences. Under its provisions any non-Hindu, 
having abducted or kidnapped a Hindu girl forcibly could 
take her before a Registrar and get a declaration from her 
that they were married (though clandestinely) thus legitima- 
tising a tie bom of force, cajolery or ignorance. I concluded 
by exhorting the Hindus of Sind to create a centre of com¬ 
munication between the Legislative Council and the Sind 
administration and to carry on informative propaganda in 
other parts of the Presidency. 

The Conference proved a great success and we could raise 
Rs. 16,000 out of 20,000, for which I had appealed, for the 
starting of a Publicity Bureau in Sind to agitate about Sind 
matters with special reference to the Bombay Council. 

This friendly contact I made with Sind led to the creation 
of a Public Trust of the collected amount, which eventually 
proved very useful in maintaining greater communication 
between the Bombay Legislative Council and the affairs of 
Sind. 

Resolutions were passed at the Conference of which two 
important ones may be quoted with advantage: 

(1) This Conference is of opinion that in order to lead a life of 
self-respect and happiness, the Hindus of Sind should develop their 
physical and moral strength. To this end, the Conference urges the 
Hindus to open physical and cultural institutions in all towns and 
villages and thereby to make their bodies strong and further* to face 
difficulties with courage. 

(2) This Conference is of opinion that anyone who believes in 
Hinduism can be a member of the Hindu community. For this reason 
this Conference supports the Shuddhi movement and requests the Pan- 
chayats and Hindus in general to receive back into Hinduism those who 
wished to return to it. 

A third resolution exhorted Hindus to help the depressed 
classes and to improve their conditions. 

The Conference had the effect, among other things, of 
removing the tension between Hindus and Muslims which at 
the date of the Conference had become acute. A number of 
kidnapping cases of Hindu girls had been made public. A 
whole list of such cases, some of them very pitiable, had 
been furnished to me, with the deposition of witnesses able to 
testify to the kidnapping. To my horror I discovered that 
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the tension had reached such an acute pitch that at a public 
meeting of Muslims, a song was usually sung in order to 
inflame Muslim sentiment. 

• I am omitting it because it would prove inflammatory even 
in these times. 

This tension gradually increased and eventually led to the 
desire that Sind should be separated from the rest of India. 
How it gradually gathered force and ultimately succeeded with 
the British Government is a matter which will be narrated 
in the subsequent pages of this narrative. It is enough to say 
that the Hindus opposed it. Several pamphlets appeared at 
this time dealing with the question of a separate Sind and in 
one of them published by Dr. Hingorani it was stated quoting 
the views of the great Sind leader Harchandrai Vishindas 
that the Hindus of Sind strongly opposed it. But, without 
considering the conditions of the Province, without going into 
the question of finance and without so much as appointing 
a sub-committee to enquire and advise, the Indian National 
Congress decided the question of the separation of Sind. It 
was stated that the decision had been arrived at on two 
grounds: one on the linguistic basis and secondly, to satisfy 
the Muslim demand by giving away Sind in exchange for 
joint electorates; the Hindus of Sind strongly condemned the 
idea. There was no foundation, they said, for the impres¬ 
sion in certain Congress circles that the Sindhis had been for 
a long time asking for the creation of a separate Sind Pro¬ 
vince. A few individuals might have expressed their personal 
view in this behalf and for the amalgamation of Sind with 
the Punjab; but, on a fuller consideration of the question, 
the proposal was not supported by the people, as connection 
with Bombay was definitely preferred. In five successful 
sessions of the Sind Provincial Conference, the proposal of 
Sind being constituted a separate province was considered 
and each time it was unanimously rejected. A fear was, 
however, expressed that the Indian National Congress, in its 
mawkish desire to placate Muslim opinion might some day in 
future express its approval in favour of such separation. How 
this fear came to be realised and how this question occupied 
the attention of the Indian Roimd Table Conference in London 
in the years 1930-34 will be mentioned in its appropriate place 
in the subsequent pages of this narrative. 
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My address at the Sind Conference served a very useful 
purpose of pouring oil over troubled waters and no less a 
person than Mrs. Naidu whose efforts at Hindu-Muslim unity 
had been always a conspicuous part of her activHies, wrote 
to me a letter of congratulations. She stated with brevity: 
“The tone of your Sind address was a very right one in the 
midst of the prevailing prejudice, confusion and fear.’^ In my 
reply to her I stated my views about communal representation 
which she wanted me to elaborate. To similar effect was the 
correspondence with Jayaramdas Daulatram. His telegram 
was as follows: 

Heartiest congratulations on your inspiring address and guidance of 
one of the most successful conferences held in Sind. 

Perhaps the best criticism of the Sind Conference was con¬ 
tained in an editorial article in the Hindustan Times of Delhi, 
in its issue of 6 October 1925. After referring to the tension 
which existed in Sind between Hindus and Muslims and the 
defects of Hindu society which made it powerless, the paper 
observed: 

The removal of these defects through a movement for inter-com¬ 
munal reforms is a national necessity of no small importance. It is 
also being realised that the existence side by side of two communities, 
one of which, owing to social and physical conditions, is open to attack 
by the other, only makes for communal aggression and disharmony. 
The instinct of self-preservation, no less than the realisation of in¬ 
adequate contribution to national strength lies behind the movement 
for Hindu reorganisation. The fact that a person who occupies the 
position which Mr. Jayakar does in the political life of the country 
should have consented to preside at a conference held under the 
auspices of that movement should enable adverse critics to view the 
movement in this perspective. The Sind Hindu Conference under the 
guidance of the Leader of the Bombay Swaraj Party maintained a 
nationalistic attitude and conducted its deliberations with restraint and 
tolerance on the two outstanding problems of present day Hinduism, 
viz. the question of untouchability and of Marriage Law. The Sind 
Conference took up an advance attitude. Similarly, the resolutions of 
the Conference on questions of local concerns display a state of things 
which amply justifies complaints of commxmal injustice. A systematic 
campaign of kidnapping and conversions by cajolery, material induce¬ 
ments or any other similar methods has awakened the Hindu com- 
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miinity of the Province to the needs of measures of self-protection. 
The Sind Conference has raised its voice against the unfairness of the 
method followed by Government of increasing the proportion of Muslima 
in the Departments of Public Service, apart from efficiency. These, as 
also the rest of the resolutions of the Conference, indicate that there 
are, as Mr. Jayakar put it, “no forces of bigotry behind the Hindu 
movement.’* National progress and inter-communal justice explain the 
need of the reorganisation of Hindu society and the proceedings of the 
Sind Conference illustrate the tolerance and restrained manner in which 
the movement is being guided by its leaders. 

About this time my contact with the aboriginal tribes of 
India, one of whom was the Bhil tribe, arose for the first 
time. Amritlal Thakkar, a public worker of great esteem, 
having friendly relations with Gandhi as well as the liberal 
school of politics represented by the Servants of India Society, 
was conducting a campaign for raising the status of the Bhils 
in Dohad on the border of the Bombay Presidency. The Bhils 
are aboriginals who inhabit all the provinces of India. Their 
vast numbers, their stupendous ignorance, their poverty, their 
subjection to drink, their aloofness from the general popula¬ 
tion and their splendid isolation in hills and forests had at¬ 
tracted the attention of social workers like Amritlal Thakkar. 
The census of 1921 put the total number of all aboriginals at 
no less than sixteen millions; out of the 320 million inhabitants 
of India at that time i.e. about three per cent. These people 
were the original sons of the soil before the Aryans poured 
in from the North-west and the North-east passages. The 
Aryans with their superior powers and talents drove the 
aboriginals from the planes to the hills and forests, where they 
remained undisturbed, as they lived in hilly and unapproach¬ 
able regions. Steeped in ignorance and poverty they do not 
know their rights, much less their collective national respon¬ 
sibility. They rarely come into contact with urban people, 
rarely care to trade with them and prefer to remain undis¬ 
turbed in their primaeval habitat. The only two classes of 
people from amongst us who have worked their way into them 
with stealthy steps are the money-lender and the Hquor- 
seller. These two have been thriving rapidly on the ruin of 
these people. Amritlal Thakkar thought of forming a relief 
society for the improvement of these classes. He wrote me 
a letter on 15 October asking me to establish contact with these 
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people by staying at his colony for a few days. He added the 
attraction to his invitation that an oil portrait of Gokhale had 
to be unveiled. He made a powerful appeal to the educated 
classes on behalf of the Bhils in the following words: 

Will not this noble and disinterested work kindle a spark of brotherli¬ 
ness for our own nationals, to work for their social, economic, mental 
and spiritual uplift? Will our Social Service Leagues extend their 
beneficent activities to the uplift of these aboriginals and not treat these 
foresters as if they were aliens never to be cared for? Will our Pandits 
and Brahmins and Maulavies sit still in their temples and mosques, 
while the Christian missionary is at work and builds churches for them? 
Let not the foreigner be able to say that he came to do good to these 
submerged classes of India and brought money for their uplift from 
other lands. 

Thakkar’s appeal, in these terms, was irresistible and, as 
before this time my contact with these aboriginals had been 
limited, I took the opportunity of visiting his centre at Dohad 
and spent a few delightful days in the company of this great 
social worker and his colleagues. I was greatly benefited by 
this contact and my ignorance of this problem was dispelled 
by the maintenance of an intimate contact with this work. On 
many occasions, on my way to and from Delhi, I stopped at 
Dohad and spent a few days in the company of Wamanrao 
Mukadam, one of the indefatigable workers for the uplift of 
these people. 

At this time an important controversy arose in which the 
Government asked me to express my opinion as regards the 
advisability of the steps they had contemplated. The Gov¬ 
ernment of Bombay at the instance of the Government of 
India and on the recommendation of what was called the Civil 
Justice Committee wanted to enact by an appropriate Statute 
that: (1) all wills made by Hindus should be required to be 
reduced to writing, signed and attested (like the wills of other 
communities; the Parsis, Europeans, etc.) and that (2) the 
probate of such wills should be insisted on (apart from the 
question of levying court fee on probate which could be 
adjusted). The reason for these new proposals was that the 
provisions of the Hindu Wills Act of 1870, which applied to 
Hindus, Jains and other communities in the Presidency towns, 
were not made applicable to all Hindus throughout British 
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India. Although the measure, on the whole, was very reason¬ 
able and progressive, on ascertaining the wishes of the Hindus 
in upcoimtry places for whose benefit it was intended, I dis¬ 
covered that public opinion amongst such Hindus had not 
reached the stage when the proposal would be accepted with 
sati^action. Accordingly, I was constrained to reply on 1 
December 1925, that the general sense of the Hindus was that 
the time had not come when wills made by Hindus in the 
mofussils should be subjected to the strict requirements of 
the Hindu Wills Act. I added that the proper working of the 
Hindu Wills Act assumed an amoimt of education and literacy 
which could not at present be found amongst the bulk of 
mofussil residents. Besides, the cost of obtaining probate 
would also add to the burden of mofussil residents. I did not 
know whether the Muslim community would be willing to 
accept the suggestions advanced by Government. If they were 
not, it would not be advisable to impose the restriction on 
Hindus alone at the present time and I advised the Govern¬ 
ment not to make any distinction between the two commu¬ 
nities in matters of taxation. I thought that Government 
would have to wait until education and literacy were spread 
more widely than hitherto. In the end, I was glad to find that 
this advice was accepted and the change was postponed for a 
few years and came into operation at a later stage. 

In the meanwhile, the Legislative Council met at Poona, on 
21 October. Prior to the October session of the Council, I 
held a meeting of my Party-men to ascertain whether they 
would like to continue the boycott or relax it and I was very 
glad to find that, although there were a few waverers, the 
bulk of the Party was strongly in favour of continuing our 
withdrawal having in the meanwhile seen no reason to end it. 
So, the deadlock continued. Several friends, in the mean¬ 
while, tried to intercede, for instance, the independent member, 
Lalji Naranji. He made a gesture to the Non-Brahman Party 
for establishing pleasant relations with the Swaraj Party, but 
the attempt failed. Another proposal was made on 29 October 
by the Independent Party that I should meet Maurice Hay¬ 
ward. Accordingly, I met Hayward, but he was irreconcil¬ 
able. He proposed terms which, in my opinion, would cause 
humiliation to my Party. I therefore gave up the attempt and 
returned to Bombay, the boycott continuing as before. 
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In the meanwhile an incident, most unexpected in its char¬ 
acter occurred, viz. the Government of India made me an 
offer that I should join the Deputation going to South Africa 
to bring about better relations between Indians and the South 
African Republic. It was a new offer and accordingly I wrote 
to Gandhi on 22 November 1925, asking for his opinion in 
the matter, as nobody, I thought, understood the South 
African problem better than Gandhi. My letter to him was as 
follows: 

My acceptance of this invitation from the Government in the light 
of the present controversy about acceptance of office by Swarajists, 
would cause considerable misconception as regards my motives. I am 
therefore inclined to reject the invitation without further ado, but I 
thought that, before I did so, I would ask for your views. You know 
my views about the acceptance of such places, which views are at the 
bottom of our present differences with Motilal. My own view is that 
we ought not to neglect such places of power, usefulness or respon¬ 
sibility but strong opposition has been advanced by Motilal and his 
school. Though in consequence of this I am inclined to decline this 
offer, I do not wish to ignore any opportunity of rendering useful 
services to my country. As you are acquainted better than anyone 
else with the question of South African Indians, your advice, I thought, 
would prove very useful. 

Gandhi’s reply followed on 24 November: 


Whatever your views are about the acceptance of office, I can see 
no harm in your consenting to serve on the proposed Deputation to 
South Africa and I know that you would be a tower of strength. The 
terms of appointment should be ascertained. If the terms restrict the 
members in an undesirable manner, or if they require them to accept 
a position which we, as nationalists, would hold to be unacceptable 
naturally no self-respectful Indian could serve on the Deputation. 

Two days later, I sent a reply to Gandhi that on considering 
the whole question I had declined the Government’s offer. I 
added in my letter: 

I read last night that you were going through a fresh fast. Do 
you not think that you are overdoing the theory of vicarious punish¬ 
ment? 
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The differences within the Swaraj Party were going on. 
Although I declined to take any part in continuing the acri¬ 
mony of the differences, a desire to have a new Party was 
growing rapidly and I received several letters from important 
friends, for instance, Sankaran Nair, who had in the mean¬ 
while ceased to be a member of the Executive Council and 
had been elected to the Coimcil of State, wrote on 22 Novem¬ 
ber 1925: 

I have been considering to what Party I should attach myself and 
I am coming to the conclusion that, for various reasons it is desirable 
to form a new Party. My own view is that we must use the Reforms 
for all that they are worth, use them to spread soimd education, train 
people in local self-government and bring about administrative reforms. 
We must use all the resources at our disposal to advance Swaraj, or 
Home Rule. I do not think that in the present state of the political 
evolution of the country “obstruction” can do any good. Civil Dis¬ 
obedience is dead and buried. Owing to the programme of obstruction, 
I cannot join the Swarajists* camp and I am unwilling, though for a 
different reason, to join the National Liberal Federation. We are not 
going into the Councils to co-operate or to non-co-operate. We are 
going there to do all that wfe can for the country and to get Swaraj 
as soon as possible. I wonder whether you approve these views of 
mine and whether we can work together as members of the same Party. 
What I would suggest is this: Let us form a Party with this end in 
view. The branch in, each Province has liberty to adopt its own method, 
w-hich in its opinion is appropriate to the conditions in that Province, 
not to be controlled therein by any central organisation. If you think 
that the plan is feasible, I will undertake the organisation of the Party 
in Madras. If you wish it, I shall come to you to talk the matter 
over. 

In my reply dated 29 November, I stated: 

It is too early to say how a Party will evolve after the present 
situation, but, as soon as I see my way clear before me, I will write 
to you, but it id no use taking the trouble just at present as things 
are in great chaos. The first step in the ri^t direction would be, 
I suggest, for the few leading men in the country, who believe in 
working the Reforms for all their worth, to bring out a Manifesto 
immediately and obtain thereon as many signatures of leading persons 
as possible. This may eventually lead to the formation of an aU-India 
Party. At present things are not clear. Each party is anxious to drag 
others into its fold, but I have no doubt that eventually a strong party 
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of Nationalists will be evolved out of the present chaos. 

On 24 November, the Indian Daily Mail of Bombay referred 
to these attempts to form a new Party in an editorial note: 

There has been growing evidence, during the past few months, that 
the non-co-operation movement is doomed and with it the power of 
Mr. Gandhi. Time after time at Congresses and Conferences Mr. Gandhi 
has been utterly disregarded and treated merely as a child in politics. 
We scarcely expected that his native city of Ahmedabad could so far 
disown him and deliberately refuse to listen to his entreaties. How 
galling therefore it must have been for him to sit in his Ashram last 
v/eek and hear the shouts and the applause of the Ahmedabad people, 
as the Governor and Lady Wilson drove through the streets? There 
is clear evidence that for hours before the Governor was due to pass 
through the main thoroughfares, the streets were lined with expectant 
people and when the cars actually made their appearance, on each day, 
there was a wonderful outburst of spontaneous enthusiasm from thou¬ 
sands of spectators clothed in Khaddar. The impression which has 
undoubtedly been made on the minds of the people of Ahmedabad and 
of the Presidency is, that although Gandhi the martyr is there, the 
representative of the Government was treated with greater attention. 

Further evidence of political importance and significance is available 
and great credit is due to Messrs. Jayakar and Kelkar for putting the 
people on guard against the attempt to introduce shock-tactics. What¬ 
ever ambitions the Pandit might have entertaine(^ of figuring himself 
as the dictator have been dashed to the ground. His peremptory 
measures have called forth severe rebukes from many sides and a new 
organization has been thought of much. If we may make a suggestion, 
it should be as broad as possible, so as to include all men, whatever 
their idea of the rate of political progress, who believe in constitutional 
methods. The new movement should therefore be inclusive and not 
exclusive. At the same time, it must carefully provide against being 
swamped by people who want to destroy it. We wish every success to 
Mr. Jinnah’s endeavour to organize a constitutional Party, which, as we 
have more than once urged in these columns, is the crying necessity 
of the hour. 

Several other people wrote to me about such a Party and 
among them were C, R. Reddy of Andhra and another Gir- 
dharlal, an esteemed worker in the Punjab. Other friends in 
Bombay urged me to do the same and I got a letter on 22 
November from Lajpatrai, who had been very carefully 
watching the movement. He wrote; 
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1 shall be happy to have a confidential talk with you on the present 
political situation when 1 am next in Bombay. Till then, 1 cannot do 
more than 1 am doing at present through my Weekly. 

Lajpatrai continued to write week after week calling for 
unity. He was endeavouring along with Mrs. Naidu to heal 
the breach in the Swaraj Party and in his People he wrote 
an editorial note: 

There is very little difference of any substance between the two sides 
-^ne led by Motilal and the other by Jayakar and Kelkar. Both 
sides are agreed that the policy of ^'constant, continuous and uniform 
obstruction*’ has failed and cannot be re-adopted. Both sides are equally 
agreed that the Party has acted rightly in accepting nominations on 
Committees and standing for Presidentships of Cotmcil and the As¬ 
sembly. Neither maintains that the country is prepared for Civil Dis¬ 
obedience. Both sides hold that Civil Disobedience is a perfectly legiti¬ 
mate weapon to be used when the coimtry is ready for it, which it is 
not at the present moment. Messrs. Jayakar and Kelkar are of opinion 
that the members of the party should accept Ministerships whenever 
and wherever offered, though only imder certain conditions and circum¬ 
stances, but they do not see any immediate chances of Ministerships 
being offered to or accepted by them. Motilal has no objection to the 
acceptance of Ministerships by the Swarajists when the Government 
makes a genuine offer and gives evidence of a real change of heart. 
The conditions and circumstances under which Messrs Jayakar and 
Kelkar would be prepared to accept office cannot be other than those 
contemplated by Motilal. Here again it is hard to find any real differ¬ 
ences between the two. The only point of difference which seems to 
me to matter relates to the freedom of expression and agitation which 
Jayakar and Kelkar claim for their views and opinions, and the right 
to which is practically denied by Motilal in the name of discipline. 
May I respectfully ask the leader of the Swaraj Party if this matter 
is so difficult of adjustment as to make a split inevitable? May I once 
more ask in all humility whether it is possible to hold together any 
group of intelligent and self-respectful persons under the rigid code of 
discipline sought to be enforced by Motilal? Does he believe that it is 
possible to enforce and expect such discipline? Have they ever followed 
and observed it themselves? If not, why make so much fuss about it 
in the present case? As a humble worker in the public field for the 
last 40 years, in all humility and with great respect, I beg to appeal 
to them to drop their respective campaigns and take to solid work. We 
are c<Mmunally divided; that this division is getting worse every day; 
the education we have received and are receiving is hopelessly mud¬ 
dling, ineffective, unpractical and morally and economically inefficient 
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It creates and helps in multiplying these divisions, and has produced 
so much unrest, unemployment and misery in the ranks of the so-called 
educated in all communities that multitudes of the latter are prepared 
to do anything to get out of the slough of despair into which circum¬ 
stances have thrown them. The standard of life has risen on all sides 
but the means of keeping up that standard are not forthcoming. Trade 
and industry are both paralysed. The capitalists and workers are both 
crying for help but no help is forthcoming. The top-heavy system of 
administration has become even more wooden than it was before 1919. 
The situation is bewildering and perplexing in the extreme. Instead of 
concentrating our minds on finding a solution for our problems, we are 
fighting over words, formulas and phrases. 

The coimtry is crying for food, for clothes, for sanitary houses, for 
education, for work and wages and we are fighting over words. The 
coimtry is getting hopeless and soulless and we are wrangling over 
formulas. The country is going to the dogs and we are helping the 
latter in tearing us into pieces. 

The goal is not in sight, the workers are so few. Let us weigh 
our words, balance our actions, lest the responsibility of making the 
situation absolutely irredeemable should fall on our heads. 

Evincing the growing desire of public men to start a new 
organisation bringing together all the workers who stand for 
constructive action, an important meeting took place on 25 
November at China Baug, the popular residence of Dharamsi 
Murarji, on Girgaum Road, Bombay. Some friends gathered 
there to consider the question of forming a new party. Sapru 
presided at this conference. I was present and a powerful 
appeal was made to the audience to come together at this 
critical tinie and launch an organisation where all the available 
political talents in the country could be mustered to carry on 
the work. The proceedings of this meeting when reported, 
had a magical effect on the attitude of Motilal. The prospect 
of our taking a lead in starting another organisation fright¬ 
ened him. So I got the following wires from him: 

Allahabad, 

24 November 1925 


Arriving Colaba morning third December. Our final conference at 
Bombay on the third, with you, Kelkar, Aney, Munje highly desirable 
before our next public appearance. Wire if you agree. 
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I wired back asking for a definite date to which a reply by 
telegram came on 26 November: 

Conference fixed your house ten o’clock third December. 

I asked for a change of date because the third was not 
convenient, to which his next wire of 28 November, in reply, 
said: 

My programme fixed. Cannot be altered. Too late to change the 
dates. Conference highly desirable before public meetings. Kindly 
arrange third at some inconvenience. Going to Ahmedabad but reach¬ 
ing Bombay on the morning of third. Wire. 

Finally on 29 November, I received the following wire from 
Motilal: 

Arriving Bombay Tuesday morning. Leaving for Ahmedabad. Re- 
tiuning for conference on the morning of third. Inform Kelkar, Aney, 
Munje. Wish you meet me Tuesday for preliminary talk. 

Apparently there was great commotion in Motilars party, 
because Srinivas Iyengar, one of his strong supporters, wired 
to me on 28 November: 

Coming Bombay third. Relying on your co-operation. 

It was marvellous to find how the mere possibility of our 
joining another organisation induced Motilal to send these 
wires, thereby making a gesture which he had declined to do 
up to now, in spite of all our attempts supported by Gandhi, 
to arrive at a compromise. 

Jinnah was in the meantime extremely active in forming a 
new party. The following note appeared in the Times of India 
on 28 November: 

The proposed visit to this city of Pandit Motilal Nehru in the first 
week of December is considered in knowing circles to be very signifi¬ 
cant, in that on the result of his mission here will depend his attitude 
during the few weeks that intervene between now and the meeting of 
the Indian National Congress in December. It is stated authoritatively 
that the days of the Pandit’s stay in Bombay will therefore be eventful 
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ones for the men who believe in Responsive Co-operation. He will try 
to win over Messrs. Jayakar and Kelkar or at least devise a formtila 
which would enable him to carry on his propaganda undisturbed by 
voices of revolt. 

On the same day, the press published a report as follows: 

The conversations that have for some days past been going on in 
Bombay between representatives of different political parties outside 
the Congress with a view to forming a new political party came to a 
head on Wednesday evening at a meeting convened in Bombay at the 
instance of Mr. Jinnah. After considerable discussion lasting for two 
hours, a Committee was appointed to consider whether a common plat¬ 
form could be devised. Elaborate propaganda was carried on before 
the meeting was actually called. About 35 gentlemen were present of 
different schools of thought, including Mr. Lalji Naranji and Manmohan- 
das Ramji... 

Mr. Jinnah who presided opened his proceedings by emphasising the 
advisability of forming an independent party immediately. In view 
of the Government's refusal to move in the matter of constitutional 
advance and of the threat on the part of Motilal to start Civil Dis¬ 
obedience, it was necessary, he said, to organise all forces outside the 
Congress and create a strong opposition both to Government and to the 
threatened move of the Congress towards Civil Disobedience. Mr. Jinnah 
said: ‘‘We must stand together to carry on our struggle inch by inch. 
We must organise and train our electorates. We must create a strong 
and powerful opposition to Govt.” He referred to the Amritsar Congress 
resolution which had accepted the position that the Reforms must be 
worked for what they were worth in order that a further constitutional 
advance might be secured thereby. 

M. C. Chagla, formerly the Chief Justice of Bombay and 
now the Indian Ambassador to the United States, who was 
at that time a kind of understudy to Jinnah, wrote about this 
party to the Press: 

The political kaleidoscope has been rapidly changing colours. The 
prestige and influence of Mahatma Gandhi has been decidedly and 
distinctly on the wane. The process of disintegration has set in the 
Swaraj Party. And a large bulk of public opinion has been manifesting 
itself which is clamouring for a new order in affairs political. There, 
is a marked impatience with the school of thought which desires the 
coimtry to live on a negation. There can be nothing in common 
between Jinnah and Motilal—especially after the rumblings of dis- 

45 
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tant thunder of civil disobedience that we heard at the Gaiety Iheatre. 
Is there then anything common between Jinnah and the liberal school 
of thought? There is a very simple test that I propose to apply which 
should answer the question to the satisfaction of everyone. The two 
sections of the party—one believing in Responsive Co-operation and 
the other in Civil Disobedience—cannot possibly remain in the same 
camp. Can it for a moment be suggested that men like Jayakar and 
Kelkar when they leave the Swaraj Party should join the Liberals? 
There is a wide gulf separating them and the Liberals. It may be 
difficult to describe exactly where the diHerence lies. It may be 
difficult to take the soundings of the waters, but the waters are there 
all the same. I may suggest that Jinnah stands where Jayakar and 
Kelkar—after long and wearisome political vicissitudes—have arrived 
today. The exodus from the Swaraj Party will not be the only nucleus 
of the new party. There are a large number of independent men who 
have not allowed themselves to be labelled. Neither the sotto voce 
policy of the Liberals nor the big drum-beating of the Swarajists has 
appealed to them. Then there are yoimger men in the Liberal Party 
who are desirous of adopting a programme more in line with the 
popular sentiment. It is being suggested that instead of forming new 
parties a imited effort should be made to rejoin the Congress and 
make it once more the truly national body, representative of the whole 
people, that it was in the days of old. This is a sentiment with which 
I must cordially agree. But the Congress can never be a substitute 
for a party. The Congress is only a deliberative body meant to hold 
up an ideal before the people. We require a party to push forward 
practical and more Immediate proposals. Stagnation has invaded the 
public life in this city. It may be that a new party vigorously led and 
vigorously conducted might restore it to the days when the Home 
Rule League was responsible for Bombay being looked upon as the 
premier city in India for healthy political activity and a high sense 
of civic responsibility. 

Unfortunately, however, this attempt to form a new party 
failed because opposition to the formation of this party came 
from the representatives of the Liberal creed, who pointed out 
that there was no necessity for forming a new i>arty and the 
desired purpose would very well be served by those who be¬ 
lieved in constitutional methods joining the Liberal Party as 
represented by the Liberal Federation. Jamnadas Dwarka- 
das, on his part, recommended, that Mrs. Besant’s party might 
be augmented. Owing to these differences of opinion, it was 
resolved in the end to postx>one the formation of a new party 
and thus the attempt failed. 
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There was also commotion in selected circles of Congress¬ 
men and both Srinivas Iyengar and Rangaswamy Iyengar 
desired to meet me in Bombay, stating that they looked for¬ 
ward to me doing my best to end this trouble and once again 
unite to make a big pull. 

Mrs. Naidu wrote an appealing letter in her usual way 
coupling her request for peace with the news that Gandhi was 
taking his fast very well but was in a very weak condition. 
She concluded: 

I am sure that you, Kelkar and Aney will find some common ground 
of agreement as you are the prominent pillars of the Party. It is so 
disastrous at the moment to see that capital is made out of our un- 
fortimate divisions and differences by those who are opposed to us. 

In reply, I wrote that I would do my best and added about 
Gandhi’s fast that he was overdoing his theory of vicarious 
punishment and that she should impress upon him the neces¬ 
sity of prolonging his life as much as human efforts can do 
so. 

The Press was critical but helpful. The Express of Patna 
wrote: 

Now that the Swarajists have realized that Mahatma Gandhi’s original 
doctrine of non-co-operation is a lifeless dogma and that the negative 
attitude would not lead to any beneficial results commonsense dictates 
that they must fall back upon Responsive Co-operation which, one of 
the master minds in Indian politics, Tilak, proposed as the only policy 
to be followed by the people of this coimtry. It is time that Pandit 
Motilal and his Party finally accept Responsive Co-operation as their 
policy and prevent an impending split. 

To similar effect was the comment of the Hindustan Times 
of Delhi: 

In the maintenance of discipline. Pandit Motilal has to realize that 
the ti^tening over of the bonds of discipline is inappropriate to present 
thnes. How much adverse comment the leader of the Labour Party 
hi England has to bear from his own comrades and colleagues is clear 
frcwn the pages of any English newspaper. We have not yet heard 
that sudi critics have been threatened with disciplinary action, sum¬ 
moned before the Party Executive to shoW cause why they should 
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not be punished for expressing opinions which are construed as the 
criticism of the policy of the party. 

The Amrit Bazar Patrika of Calcutta wrote: 

The law of political gravitation like the terrestrial, is inexorable and 
when you once put yourself along an incline, there is no knowing to 
what depth you might find yourself falling. We therefore cannot find 
fault with Messrs. Jayakar and Kelkar for their attempt to induce the 
'Party to go one step further and in the right direction of co-operation. 
Either the Party must do so or stiffen its attitude and make its pro¬ 
gramme more effective, for instance, its resistance to the Bureaucracy. 

The Observer of Karachi wrote: 

Pandit Motilal has issued an edict that no member of the Bombay 
Party shall be at liberty to carry on public propaganda against the 
policy and programme of the Party. This is aimed at Jayakar and 
Kelkar and their Maharashtrian friends who carry on propaganda for 
Responsive Co-operation, but they cannot be deterred from doing 
their duty. The revolt is gathering strength everywhere and at Cawn- 
pore the most serious problem' to be tackled will be how to prevent 
the indiscipline of the Party. 

The Tribune of Lahore wrote: 

The recommendation made by Motilal and his party against Kelkar 
and Jayakar carrying on propaganda against the policy and programme 
of Motilal’s section has no other object except to gag the mouth of 
Jayakar and Kelkar or in the alternative to exclude them from the 
Party. The Party will ruin itself if it makes a fetish of discipline 
in the way it is doing now. We can only hope that Motilal will yet 
call a halt to this sort of thing. 

The New India of Madras commented: 

Jayakar and Kelkar have been met with a challenge by the ‘lions” 
of the Party who have taken up the attitude of sneering at all talks 
of Responsive Co-operation on the ground that the Government has 
made no gesture. All this dispute is inopportune and impolitic just now 
while the leader of the Party had some members of the Executive talk 
in a high and mighty tone with the “rebels” asking them to resign 
their seats in the Council as if the Swaraj Party were the electorate 
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and the difference of view as regards the Party’s policy were a breach 
of election pledges. 

The Advocate of India in Bombay wrote: 

It would be advisable in the national interest not to make this a 
question of party or personal prestige but to utilize the occasion for a 
frank and radical ordering of the programme. 

In this general upheaval of ideas, men of my Party in the 
Bombay Council and also Independent members took an 
active part. They wrote to me and to the Press about the 
differences and one of them J. C. Swaminarayan, a member 
of the Swaraj Party from Gujerat, contributed to the Press 
a very critical article explaining the situation as it had deve¬ 
loped, from which I quote a short passage: 

Kelkar and Jayakar deserve the thanks of the whole country for 
boldly expressing their views at the present critical juncture of its 
history and it is hoped that they will courageously proceed in their 
campaign of mass education. It is a good sign that Motilal has begun 
to perceive the unwisdom of disregarding his colleagues and of talking 
in the spirit of amputating a diseased limb and has decided to meet 
them once more in Bombay. It is quite possible that an understanding 
can be arrived at and the programme of the Swaraj Party will be 
altered in a suitable manner. If this is done, the Swaraj Party will 
be able to include within its fold all the nationalists and patriotic forces 
and the creation of a new Party like the one proposed by Jinnah will 
be wholly unnecessary. 

As a result of this turmoil, a conference between the 
leading responsive co-operators and the orthodox Swarajists 
met in Bombay on 4 November. The following note about 
it appeared in the Press: 

Among those present at the conference besides Motilal, Jayakar and 
Kelkar were Shrinivas Iyengar, A. Rangaswamy Ayer, Goswami, Munje 
and other members of Motilal’s party. The advice given by Munje 
and Lajpatrai, who were also present, was invaluable. The proceedings 
were held in camera. It was stated that the responsive co-operators 
had no intention of budging an inch from their position. It was pointed 
out, however, that internal dissensions, though they did not materially 
axist amongst the Swarajists, exposed the party to public ridicule and 
that a further indication of them was not the way of wisdom. So, it 
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was decided by common consent that vocal hostility should close on 
either side till the Party meeting to be held at Cawnpore decided one 
way or the other. The following statement was finally signed by 
Motilal, Kelkar and Jayakar: 

“In view of the approaching session of the Congress at Cawnpore, 
it is agreed (1) that all public controversy and propaganda on the 
question of Swaraj Party’s programme shall cease on both sides till 
the Cawnpore Congress has met; (2) that after the Cawnpore Con¬ 
gress and subject to the decisions of the Party at Cawnpore, there 
shall be full liberty of expression of views to all the members of the 
Party till such party finally decided the programme of its next general 
election to the legislatures; (3) that the question of acceptance of 
office, or any other kindred question may be raised at the meeting, 
or meetings of the Party, that may be held in future, for the purpose 
of deciding the election programme.” 

In pursuance of this agreement, the public meeting which 
had been called for that evening by the Swaraj Party did 
not take place and Motilal cancelled his tour in the Deccan 
and returned to Allahabad. Similarly, the responsive co- 
operators observed silence. As the Press reported: 

The results of this conference were received with general satisfaction 
in political circles as the first step towards rapprochement between 
the two wings of the Party. Jayakar said that his section of the 
party had been struggling to secure the right to express their opinions 
on the Party^s programme without being required to go out of the 
Party and the agreement has now secured them this right. Accordingly, 
they decided to wait and see what the party would decide at Cawnpore 
and they would then determine their line of action. 

The Tribune of Lahore wrote to me that in view of the 
grave crisis through which the Congress had for some time 
been passing in this Province, I should write a special article 
for Tribune bearing on any aspect of thie Congress movement 
that suggested itself to me as most appropriate. The letter 
ended by saying: 

This is the first time I have made a request of this kind to you and 
1 hope you will not disappoint me. 

In response to the request, thdugh unable to write a special 
article, I sent on 8 December 1925, the following message: 
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The greatest need of the present times is a imified effort to bring 
pressure on Government to give response to the demand of the Legisla¬ 
tive Assembly. The Congress should therefore broaden its platform 
and remove all reasonable difficulties which stand in the way of all 
the important political parties joining or coming^back into the Congress 
movement. 

Some newspapers, however, were critical of this compro¬ 
mise as was to be expected. For instance, the Bombay Daily 
Evening News was not pleased with the settlement. In its 
issue of 4 December, it described the Conference as Pandit 
Nehru’s trap and added: 

Whatever is the outcome of the Conference, we do not suppose that 
either Jayakar or Kelkar or other responsive co-operationists associated 
with them would| succumb to the Party’s eleventh hour peace move. 
That the leader of the Swaraj Party who was till the other day, 
engaged in a blustering campaign ostensibly preparing his followers 
for Civil Disobedience, should at last consent to have a Conference 
with his ‘rebels’, is an eloquent testimony to the weakness of his 
position. In fact, ever since he succeeded to the leadership of the 
Swarajists, the fissiparo\is tendencies in the Party have developed at 
an amazing speed. Most of his actions in recent months have belied 
his profession. His one object now is somehow to patch up the 
difference until the Congress meets, so that he can present a united 
front against Gandhi and the No-changers. Once he is assured of the 
dictatorship, the Pandit hopes that he can put down the rebellion in 
the Party. Towards that end, he may seemingly yield at the moment 
but the responsive co-operationists in the Swaraj Party will do well 
not to be caught in his trap. Motilal must either be pinned down to 
a sensible political programme in which Civil Disobedience and wanton 
destruction have no place or he must be asked to go away where 
disaster and ruin await him. There is no other course. 


During all this while, the revolt of the responsivists against 
the Swaraj Party was gaining ground. It reached its culmi¬ 
nation in the Thana District Conference, which commenced 
its session at Palghar on 28 November. The Conference had 
attracted a large number of politicians from all over Maha¬ 
rashtra and Bombay city. Both No-changers and Swarajists 
attended the Conference. The proceedings were not lively 
and were conducted throu^out in Marathi. Dandekar, a 
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leader of local esteem, was Chairman of the Reception Com¬ 
mittee. In the course of his address he expressed the hope 
that the Conference would show its agreement with me and 
Kelkar and decide in favour of accepting offices in the Govern¬ 
ment. Aney presided over the Conference and pleaded for 
an agreement amongst all political shades for the salvation of 
the country. He thought that unless they were united, they 
would not be able to advance. After giving the history of 
the progress of the Non-co-operation Movement of 1920, he 
declared that, at the present moment, the only logical alter¬ 
native for Swarajists^ progress was acceptance of office. 
There was no escape, under the present circumstances, from 
that conclusion. It was incorrect to say that acceptance of 
office would demoralise the Swarajists. There were many 
amongst the Swarajists who could accept offices and serve 
their country fearlessly and unfalteringly. Aney hoped that 
they would give direction to the whole country and would 
lead it. The following resolution was passed: 

This Conference is unanimously of opinion that the time has come 
when the All India Swaraj Party should, before the ensuing elections, 
prepare a programme based upon the principles of responsive co¬ 
operation, including even the acceptance of posts of power and autho¬ 
rity in Provincial Cabinets, if found expedient to do so by the Pro¬ 
vincial Swaraj Party. 

The resolution was moved by Pradhan of Thana and was 
seconded by me in a short speech pointing out the absolute 
necessity of adopting responsive co-operation as our pro¬ 
gramme for the future. On that, the person who had been 
throughout referred to previously as the most hostile opponent 
of our Party and who was present there, moved an amend¬ 
ment strongly opposing any move in the direction of accept¬ 
ance of office and advocating preparation of Civil Disobe¬ 
dience as the final goal. 

Nariman, a member of the Bombay Swaraj Party, who 
had, in the meanwhile, altered his allegiance in favour of 
Motilal, suggested as a compromise, that associate members 
of the Party should be put up as the Party’s candidates for 
office instead of the Party members themselves accepting the 
office in violation of their election pledges. The amendments 
wei^ lost by a show of hands. The Bombay opponent of the 
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Party mentioned above demanded a poll and the Conference 
divided, 354 voted against, the 156 for the amendments. After 
this an attempt was made to create disorderly scenes on which 
the President, Aney, adjourned the Conference, which re¬ 
assembled in the evening to complete the work. Later, on 
29 Novmber 1925, the annual meeting of the Maharashtra 
Provincial Congress Committee and a meeting of the Swaraj 
Party endorsed the main resolution of the Conference and 
requested their representatives to place it before the forth¬ 
coming Congress session and to vote for the same. 

Within a few days of my return from Palghar, we inaugu¬ 
rated, on 3 and 4 December, in Bombay, a large Conference 
of the Hindu Mahasabha. It was presided over by Lala Laj- 
patrai and we made it very popular as marking the beginning 
of an institution founded for the uplift of fallen women 
amongst the Hindus. A large number of such women were 
being led more and more deeply into vice and were often 
times converted, either forcibly or with the aid of blandish¬ 
ments, to the Muslim religion. An urgent need of such an 
institution had been felt in Bombay for a long time and on 
15 October 1925 I had issued an appeal to Hindus of all shades 
of belief. The terms of this appeal have been stated in the 
previous chapter and need not be repeated here, except to 
assert that the Hindu Mahasabha had been founded specially 
to carry out the aims and objects set out below: 

(a) To promote greater union and solidarity among all sections of 
the Hindu commimity and to unite them more closely as parts 
of one organic whole. 

(b) To promote good feelings between the Hindus and the other 
communities in India and to act in a friendly way with them 
with a view to evolve a united and self-governing Indian nation. 

(c) To ameliorate and improve the conditions of all classes of the 
Hindu community including the so-called depressed classes. 

(d) To protect and promote Hindu interest wherever and when¬ 
ever necessary. 

(e) Generally to take steps for promoting the religious, moral, edu¬ 
cational, social, economic and political interests of the entire 
community. 

(/) To adopt measures to admit back into the Hindu community 
Hindus who, owing to temptations, oppression, mal-treatment, 
undue pressure or any such other causes, have embraced other 
religions and who desire to return back to the Hindu religion 
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and to make suitable arrangements for imparting proper religioiis 
instructions to such Hindus. 

This appeal had a very good effect and support was obtained 
from the Press, Amongst papers not ordinarily in favour of 
agitating for Hindu rights, the Bombay Chronicle, supported 
the Conference in its issue of 25 November in the words: 

The appeal is a frank affirmation of the Sabha’s aims and its or¬ 
ganisers will have, during the coming session, plenty of opportunity 
of reminding the extreme orthodox section of Hinduism that the Sabha 
stands for these aims and nothing else. The Sabha makes a right 
appeal in making a special point of assuring the public that the Sabha 
will not identify itself with any particular Hindu sect. The organisers 
must take great care that the guidance of the Sabha remains in the 
hands of competent and enlightened individuals, about whose breadth 
of outlook there will not be a shadow of doubt. 

Another Bombay daily, the Indian Daily Mail in its issue 
of 1 December gave similar support: 

It cannot be denied that the Hindu community has suffered much 
owing to the fact that while Christianity and Mohamedanism were 
actively engaged in making converts, Hinduism not only did not pro¬ 
selytize but even refused to re-admit those who once quitted its fold. 
The late Mr. Bhurgri (a liberal-minded Muslim leader of Sind) made 
a wise suggestion that all religions should give up organized proselytism 
as a step to the development of harmonious relations among the several 
communities in India. In the absence of such an arrangement, Hindus 
have as much right as other religionists to take measures to prevent 
their co-religionists from being converted to other faiths and to re¬ 
admit those who wish to return to their ancestral religion. To deny 
this right to Hindus while all others enjoy it is to do gross violence 
to the principles of religious freedom in this country. Lala Lajpatrai 
who is to preside over the meeting of the Hindu Mahasabha in Bombay 
is not a narrow-minded religious bigot but an experienced social and 
political worker. Jayakar who is the Chairman of the Reception Com¬ 
mittee is well-known for his' liberal views in social and religious 
matters. Under their guidance, we feel no doubt that the movement 
will steer clear of all animosities and will concentrate on matters which 
are essential to the physical, social and economic well-being of the 
Hindu community. 


The support we got was far and wide. Even the distant 
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Tribune in Lahore wrote appreciatively. It based its com¬ 
ments upon a contribution from Lajpatrai in reply to Mrs. 
Naidu, who, in one of her speeches, covertly attacked Lajpat¬ 
rai for the so-called communal tendencies. Lajpatrai asked, 
mentioning leading Hindu names: 

Why is it that these leading men have transferred a part of their 
allegiance to a so-called sectional movement? Are they mad? Or, are 
they fools? Their very names are a sufficient reply to either of these 
two alternatives. Who can show a better record of public services, 
of purity and simplicity of life, of selfless work and nobility of mind 
than Malaviya? If I were inclined (rejoined Lajpatrai) to retort to 
Mrs. Naidu, I would compare the character of these leading men, one 
by one, with those who are at the helm of affairs at present in the 
Congress movement, but I will not do so. I still, believe that the Indian 
National Congress is the only national movement of importance in 
India, which deserves to be supported by all patriotic Indians and it 
is for that reason that Pandit Malaviya and myself, stick to it in spite 
of our substantial differences with the present leaders. My reply to 
Mrs. Naidu is that the blame lies not with us for supporting the Hindu 
movement, but with those leaders w'ho support and advocate the prin¬ 
ciple of communal representation. Let Mrs. Naidu devote all her 
talents and energies to bring back the National Congress to real ration¬ 
alism which can only be achieved by removing the communal dis¬ 
tinction from the political field. Mrs. Naidu is wrong in saying that 
we are engaged in promoting sectional interest as against national 
interest. The best thing for Mrs. Naidu is to devote her energies to 
bring about a change of heart among her Muslim friends. Let them 
give up communal representation and the whole atmosphere will be 
cleared. The Muslims* insistence on communal representation is the 
very negation of nationhood. Nowhere in the three continents of which 
I have experience does it exist. This poison has been instilled into 
the national system of India by the Congress leaders. The only way 
out} of the impasse is to go back to real nationalism which was the 
original foundation of the Indian National Congress. Men like Tyabji 
and Rasul recognised this truth and opposed communal representation. 
Mrs. Naidu fails to recognise that the existence of a Hindu Mahasabha 
is absolutely necessary for social reforms and to develop the entire 
strength of the Hindus. The work is very difficult and full of obstacles 
which sometimes seem insurmountable, but any fear about its success 
should not deter us from doing our duty in this respect. The Hindu 
8abha works for India and India alone, unlike many other communal 
organisations which are engaged more in looking after outside interest 
than purely Indian inteifest. When the Muslima say that they want 
Swaraj in India for the sake of Muslim interest outside India, they 
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place their platform on a lower level than that of the Hindus. The 
Indian leaders want this work of nationalisation to be done by the 
Congress on purely non-^sectarian lines, but they recognise that there 
are certain things which can only be done by an organisation of the 
Hindus and not by a political organisation consisting of Hindus and 
non-Hindus. I want to appeal to all my friends and the Press to avoid 
dragging my name into a commtmal controversy. Having been forty 
years in public life, I have been accustomed to criticism and abuse of 
the most virulent kind. I have never replied to personal calumnies and 
do not intend to take any notice of such attacks. As for leadership, 
I have had enough of it and to spare. I am now sincerely anxious 
that others should step into my shoes and taste the fruits thereof. 

Malaviya wrote his apology for his absence at the Confe¬ 
rence due to his ill-health at that time and added, while 
advising every Hindu to be true to the ideal of nationalism 
in which alone lies the political salvation of the motherland, 
he should infuse a little manly enthusiasm among Hindus for 
the cause of the Hindu community. To his letter I sent a 
reply on 8 December after the Conference was over: 

We had a magnificent session evoking great enthusiasm amongst many 
people of different views including some orthodox friends as well as 
reformers. I wish you were able to attend. Your heart would have 
been considerably gratified at the sight of the enthusiasm and energy. 

The session caused great enthusiasm amongst the Hindus 
of Bombay and outside. As Chairman of the Reception Com¬ 
mittee I delivered a speech, a few brief extracts of which are 
as follows: 

This is the first Conference we are holding in Bombay and where 
the activities of the Mahasabha are not yet well-known. In a cosmo-^* 
politan city like Bombay, the work of the Hindu Mahasabha assumes 
a pectiliar aspect. The Sabha can perform a distinct service! in pro¬ 
moting good feelings between the Hindus and other communities and 
establish a friendly intercourse .with a view to evolve a united and 
self-governing nation. In Bombay, there is a greater field than else¬ 
where in India for establishing solidarity amongst the several sections 
of the Hindus and also for promoting friendly relations with the other 
communities inhabiting this crowded city. Likewise there is a great 
opportunity before the Sabha in the direction of promoting the religious, 
moral, educational, social, economic and political interest of the Hindu 
community. 
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I then traced the history of the Sabha and its activities in 
other parts of India and sought a reaffirmation of the follow¬ 
ing declarations: 

(1) That the several castes and communities of Hindus are of equal 
status, dignity and importance. 

(2) Nobody, by reason of mere birth can be inferior and superior 
but only his personal merit and action can make him so. 

(3) Amongst Hindus, nobody, by reason merely of birth, can be 
untouchable and all Hindus have equal right to use all public 
places, watering places and places of worship. 

(4) Every Hindu has a right to perform ceremonies according to 
Vedic rituals. 

(5) Every Hindu has a right to get his ceremonials and rituals per¬ 
formed at the hands of another Hindu and in consequence 
thereof no Hindu has a right to impose restrictions on another. 

I then referred to the great work lying before the Sabha 
and said: 

It will be a glorious day to which I am looking forward in the near 
future when the Hindu Sabha’s work will bring about the requisite 
consciousness in the entire Hindu community, so that, like the Japa¬ 
nese, the higher castes will, of their own accord, be willing to drop 
the privileges accorded to them from time immemorial as ancillary to 
their superior position and will voluntarily agree to put themselves, 
in social, religious ahd national matters, on a par with the rest of their 
co-religionists. 

I then pointed out several reforms the Hindu society re¬ 
quired and added: 

The aspersions cast on the Hindu Mahasabha that it is likely to be¬ 
come Anti-Muslim are unfounded. I am glad that these aspersions 
should be freely vented about, because they serve to put the workers 
of the Hindu Mahasabha on their guard against the dangers to which 
their activities are so naturally liable. Men like Lala Lajpat Rai and 
Malaviya are too true nationalists to forget their real mission in con¬ 
nection with the Hindu Mahasabha and we shall all endeavour to 
prevent the Sabha from assuming a hostile attitude towards any other 
community. For a number of years, work of the Hindu Sabha will 
be mainly social and religioiis reforms. There may be differences as 
to the speed with which reforming process may go on in the confer- 
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ences of the Sabha, but there is hardly any scope for difference of 
opinion as regards the necessity. The social reformers who join the 
Hindu Sabha will not fail to remember that( they have to take with 
them in their work of social reform the large masses of their less 
enlightened countrymen and, therefore, the speed with which a Social 
Reform Association expressly devoted to the purx>ose of creating dyna* 
mic forces does its work, may not be attainable in a single institution 
like the Hindu Sabha. The purification of Hindu places of worship, i.e. 
greater cleanliness, removal of a squalid, sordid and debasing atmos¬ 
phere, securing of health and comfort for the pilgrims, is the important 
duty which the Sabha will have to \mdertake. Similarly, the want of 
emplo 3 rment amongst the old Pandits and scholars learned in ancient 
lore but famishing for want of occupation now, is another department 
in which the Sabha can do very useful work. The purification of Hindu 
priesthood, the elimination of tmworthy men and the substitution. of 
men of piety and purity of life is also a useful department of activity. 

I then referred to several other reforms, like, for instance, 
the removal of animal sacrifices in the name of religion, the 
stopping of conversions and after care of the reconverted. In 
the light of the fact that mild Hinduism had come to be placed 
in juxtaposition with militant religions like Mohamedanism 
and Christianty and that their strength was increased by 
large and affluent benefactions supporting conversions from 
other religions, I held the view that in a country like India 
where all religions meet, peace and harmony can come only 
on each religion dropping its propaganda of conversion. This 
consciousness would have come much sooner than now, if 
India had been a self-governing country. 

The important resolutions moved at the Conference were 
as follows: 

(1) This Conference of the Hindus of the Western Presidency in¬ 
cluding Maharashtra and Gujerat confirms the resolution of the Hindu 
Mahasabha held at Calcutta in April, 1925, as regards the desirability 
of spreading Hindu Sabha’s work all over India for the consolidation 
and protection of the Hindu-community and the furtherance of its 
legitimate interests and calls upon the Hindus of this Presidency to 
take in hand and complete the work, without delay, of organizing the 
Hindus of this Presidency on the lines laid down in the constitution 
of the Mahasabha. 

(2) In the opinion of this Conference it is perfectly legitimate and 
desirable that Hindus converted to other religions and desirous of being 
readmitted into Hindu society and such non-Hindtis as may desire to 
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accept the Hindu religion be taken on such term as to Prayaachitta and 
Shuddhi as may be laid down by the particular sect or denomination 
which they desire to join. 

(3) This Conference is of opinion that the physical condition of the 
Hindu community requires immediate attention and for that purpose 
Institutes of physical culture be opened and maintained and that other 
necessary and desirable encouragement be given to the physical deve¬ 
lopment of boys and girls and even adult men and women. 

(4) In the opinion of this Conference it is pre-eminently desirable, 
in the best interests of the Hindu community, religious, moral, social 
and political, that all disability imposed on women of the community 
by the custom of the Purdah be forthwith removed; that full and free 
provision be made for their education in all branches of human know¬ 
ledge; that monogamy be enforced and that the marriageable age of 
boys and girls be raised to 25 and 16 years respectively. 

(5) This Conference most earnestly draws the attention of the com¬ 
munity to the deplorable condition of Hindu widows and to the hard¬ 
ships to which they are subjected by their own people and community, 
and calls upon Hindus of all sects, denominations and castes to improve 
and alleviate their condition in every way possible. 

(6) This Conference urges the absolute necessity of opening imme¬ 
diately shelter homes for such Hindu women as are stranded, are 
unprotected or unprovided, for any reason whatever, and that facilities 
be provided to them for such education as may be needed for their 
economic independence and moral uplift and further that one such 
rescue home be immediately opened in Bombay. (For starting this a 
committee was appointed of which I was appointed chairman). 

(7) With a view to bring about greater solidarity in the Hindu com¬ 
munity it is desirable that the Four Vamas of the Hindus should by 
gradual amalgamation absorb the various sub-castes into which the 
Four Vamas are at present split up. 

Then followed two important resolutions: 

(1) that communal representation in the Council and the local bodies 
and communal preference in Government services be condemned as 
detrimental to the growth of nationality and to the political and economic 
advance of the country. 

(2) The last Resolution was with reference to the attempt of certain 
Muslims belonging to a Muslim sect to represent that sect as being 
allied to Hinduism and that in consequence of much misrepresentation 
several unsuspecting and uncheery Hindus were drawn into an accept¬ 
ance of that sect. Efforts were recommended to examine the authori¬ 
tative books of that sect with a view to remove the Hindu miscon- 
ceptioxis. 
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One important outcome of this Conference was the foimda- 
tions of a rescue home for Hindu women, which was de¬ 
servedly named after the great Hindu pioneer worker, Swami 
Shradhanand. 

A resolution relating to the proposals of Bhopatkar (set 
out above), unfortunately reached the Conference too late 
and could not be placed before the Conference. 

As soon as I was free from the Hindu Mahasabha Con¬ 
ference in Bombay, I left for Amraoti in the Central Provinces 
to preside at the Hindu Social Conference of the Central 
Provinces and Berar. Raja Saheb Laxman Rao Bhonsale, the 
old Maratha leader of Nagpur, was Chairman of the Rebeption 
Committee. The attendance was very encouraging. Many 
ladies were present. The Raja Saheb’s speech was unex¬ 
pectedly liberal. From the speech which I made on the 
MS President, I reproduce a brief extract: 

The time had come when that aspect of our religion which was 
concerned with individual purification and spiritual advance should 
be regarded as a matter of one’s own personal relationship with his 
God to be nourished and developed, within the privacy and sanctity 
of one’s own innermost being. Once this relationship had been estab¬ 
lished, there arose several duties towards one’s fellowmen, the basis of 
which required a liberal broadening. The foundation of such broaden¬ 
ing can be safely found in the belief that all castes and communities 
were socially equal and had equal opportunities of social davelopment. 
Hinduism had such a basis in Uie days when, it was the religion of a 
free, happy and contented people. But without going into the historic 
question of its decline, I feel certain that the time has come when such 
a basis has to be again found for that ancient faith. I appeal to the 
higher castes to drop their social isolation and to make a deliberate 
attempt to draw within the civilising process and cultural benefits of 
Hindu social life as many persons as we can. For this purpose I 
suggest the popularising of the study of the Sanskrit language among 
communities which have so far been kept away from it. That language 
opens the door to all that is lofty and noble in Hinduism and the higher 
castes have no right to bar' the door against any one willing to study 
it. The study of Sanskrit should be made compulsory for all Hindu 
students. 

I concluded by pointing out that though the social refonn 
movem^t in Berar might have been int^uced to occupy a 
midway portion between the conservatism of the Hindu 
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